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JAMES  CORDON    BENNETT,  ESQ. 


On  tho  sbtteenth  day  of  October,  in  the  year  of  onr 
Lord  cue  thousind  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  I  am  in 
Madrid,  frctih  from  the  carnage  at  Valencia.  At  10  a.m. 
Jacopo,  at  No.  ~-  Calle  de  la  Cruz,  hands  me  a  tel^ram  : 
on  opening  it  I  find  it  i-cads,  '*  Corae  to  Paris  on 
important  bnsineas."  The  telegram  is  from  Jas.  Gordon 
Bennett,  jun.,  the  young  manager  of  the  "  New  York 
Herald." 

Down  come  my  pictures  from  the  wuHs  of  my  apart^ 
ments  on  the  Becond  flour ;  into  my  trunks  go  my 
books  and  eouvcnirs,  my  clothes  are  hastily  collected, 
80me  half  washed,  some  from  the  clothefl-line  half  dry, 
and  after  a  couple  of  hours  of  hasty  liard  work  my 
portmanteaus  are  strapped  up,  and  labelled  for  "  Paris." 

The  express-train  leaves  Madrid  for  Hendaye  at 
5  P.M.  I  have  yet  time  to  eay  farewell  to  my  friends, 
I  have  one  at  No.  6  Calle  Goyiv,  fourth  floor,  who 
)iai)peufl  to  be  a  contributor  to  several  Loudon  dailies. 
He  has  ttevoral  cliltdren,  in  whom  I  have  taken  a  warm 
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interest.  Littlo  Cliarlie  and  Willie  are  faat  frienils  of 
mine;  they  love  to  liear  of  my  adveufures,  and  it  has 
been  a  pleasure  to  me  to  talk  to  them.  But  now  I 
must  say  farewell. 

Then  I  have  friends  at  the  United  States  Legation 
whose  conversation  I  admire — there  has  come  a  sudden 
ending  of  it  all.  *'  I  hope  you  will  write  to  us,  we 
shall  always  be  glad  to  hear  of  your  wclfai-e."  How 
often  have  I  not  during  my  feverish  life  as  a  flying 
journalist  beard  the  very  same  words,  and  how  often 
liave  I  not  suflorcd  the  same  pang  at  parting  from 
friends  just  as  warm  as  these. 

But  a  journalist  m  my  [wsition  must  needs  sulTer. 
Like  a  gladiator  iu  tlie  arena,  he  must  he  prepared  for 
the  combat.  Any  flinching,  any  cowardice,  and  he  itt 
lost  The  gladiator  mecU  tlio  sword  that  is  sliariieued 
for  his  bosom — the  flying  joumalist  or  roving  corre- 
spondent meets  tlie  conuiiand  that  may  send  him  to 
his  doom.  To  the  battle  or  the  banquet  it  is  ever  the 
same — "  Get  ready  and  go." 

At  3  P.M.  I  was  on  my  way,  and  being  obliged  to 
stop  at  Bayonuc  a  few  hours,  did  not  arrive  at  Paris 
until  tlie  following  nigltt.  I  went  straight  to  the 
"  Giuud  Hotel,"  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  room. 

"  Come  in,"  I  heard  a  voice  say. 

Entering,  I  found  Mr.  Bennett  iu  bed. 

"Who  are  you?"  be  asked. 

**  My  name  is  Stanley!"  I  answered. 
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"  All,  yc« !  tat  down ;  I  have  important  bmiaeae  on 
band  for  you." 

After  tJirowing  over  his  shoulders  his  robc-de-chamlirc, 
Mr.  Bennett  askedj  "  Where  do  you  think  Living- 
rtoue  is  7" 

"I  really  do  not  know,  sir!" 

'*  Do  you  think  he  is  aUve  ?" 

"  lie  may  be,  and  he  may  not  be !"  I  answered. 

"  TrVell,  I  think  he  is  alive,  and  that  he  can  be  found, 
and  I  am  going  to  send  yon  to  find  him," 

"  What !"  said'  I,  "  do  you  re-ally  tliink  I  can  find  Dr. 
Livingstone  ?  Do  you  mean  rae  to  go  to  Central  Africa  ?*' 

"  Yes ;  I  mean  tlmt  you  shall  go,  and  find  him 
wherever  you  may  hear  that  he  is,  and  to  get  what 
news  you  can  of  him,  and  perhaps" — delivering  himself 
thoughtfully  and  dchberately — "  the  old  man  may  he  in 
want : — take  enough  with  you  lo  help  him  should  he 
require  it.  Of  course  you  will  act  according  to  your 
own  plans,  and  do  what  you  ttiiuk  beat — Bor  find 

LO'IKOSTOSE ! 

Said  1,  wondering  at  the  cool  order  of  sending  one 
to   Central  A&ica  to  search  for  a  man  whom  I,  in  fl 
common  with  almost  all  other  men,  belic%'cd  to  be  dead, 
"  have  yon  considered  Beriously  the  great  expense  yon 
are  likely  to  incur  on  account  of  this  little  journey  ?" 

"  What  will  it  cost  ?"  he  asked,  abruptly. 

"  Burton  and  Spcke's  journey  to  Centml  Africa  cost 
between  £3,000  and  £5,000,  and  I  fear  it  cannot  be 
done  under  X2,500." 
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"  Weil,  I  will  tell  you  what  yon  will  do.  Draw  a 
tiloueaud  pounds  now ;  nnd  when  you  have  goiio 
through  that,  draw  another  thousand,  aud  when  that 
is  upcut,  draw  aiiotlicr  thousand,  and  when  you  have 
finished  that,  draw  another  thousand,  and  so  on ;  but, 
FIND  Livingstone. 

Surprised  hut  not  confuMed  at  the  order,  for  I  knew 
that  Mr.  Bennett  when  once  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
was  uot  easily  drawn  aside  from  Iuk  iJurj)ose,  I  yet 
thought,  seeing  it  was  such  a  gigantic  scheme,  that  he 
had  not  quite  considered  in  his  own  mind  tlie  pros  and 
cons  of  the  case ;  I  eaid,  "  I  liave  beard  that  should 
your  father  die  you  would  sell  the  '  Herald '  and  retire 
from  business." 

"  "Whoever  told  you  that  is  wrong,  for  there  is  not 
money  enough  in  New  York  city  to  bny  the  '  Now 
York  Herald.'  My  father  has  made  it  a  great  paper, 
but  I  mean  to  make  it  greater.  I  mean  that  it  shall  he 
a.  news  pajier  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  I  mean 
tliat  it  shall  publlali  whatever  news  will  be  interesting 
to  the  world  at  no  matter  what  cost" 

*'  After  that,"  said  I,  "  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
Do  you  mean  me  to  go  straight  on  to  Afi-ica  to  search 
for  Dr.  lavingetone  ?" 

"  No !  I  wish  you  to  go  to  the  iuaaguration  of  the 
Suez  CanaLfirat  and  then  proceed  up  the  Nile.  I  hear 
Baker  is  about  starting  for  Upper  ^g^t.  Find  out 
wliat  you  can  about  his  expedition,  and  as  you  go  up 
describe  as  well  as  poBsiblc  whatever  is  interesting  for 
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iouriRtfl ;  and  then  write  up  a  guide — a  practical  one — 
for  Lower  Epy.pt.  tell  un  about  whatever  ia  worth 
seeing  and  how  to  ace  it. 

"  Then  you  might  as  well  go  to  Jerusalem ;  I  hear 
Captain  Warren  ih  making  some  interesting  ditKxiveriea 
lere.  Then  visit  Constantinople,  and  find  out  about 
that  trouble  between  the  Khedive  and  the  Sultan. 

"Then — let  me  seo — ^you  might  aa  well  visit  the 
Crimea  and  those  old  battle-groimds.  Then  go  across 
the  Caucasus  to  the  Cafl]Man_Sea,  I  hear  there  is  a 
Russian  expedition  bound  for  Khiva.  From  tlienoe 
you  may  get  through  Persia  to  India ;  you  could  write 
an  interesting  letter  from  Persepolis. 

"  Bagdad  will  be  close  on  your  way  to  India  ;  suppose 
you  go  there,  and  write  up  something  about  the  Eu- 
phrates Valley  Railway.  Then,  when  you  have  come 
to  India,  yon  can  go  after  Livingstone.  Probably  yon 
will  hear  by  that  time  that  Livingstone  is  on  his  way 
to  Zanzibar ;  but  if  not,  go  int(^  tlie  interior  and  find 
him,  if  alive.  Get  what  news  of  hia  discoveries  you 
can ;  and,  if  you  find  he  is  dead,  bring  all  possible 
proofs  of  his  being  dead.  That  is  all.  Good-night, 
and  God  be  with  you." 

"  Good-night,  sir,"  I  said ;  "  what  it  is  in  the  power 
of  human  nature  to  do  I  will  do  ;  and  on  eiich  an  errand 
M  I  go  npon,  God  will  be  with  me." 

I  lodged  with  young  Edward  King,  who  is  making 
«uch  a  name  in  New  England.  He  was  just  the  man 
who  would  have  delighted  to  tell  the  Journal  he  was 
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engaged  upon  wlmt  yoiing  Mr.  Bennett  was  tlonig,  and 
wliat  errand  I  was  bound  upon. 

,  I  should  have  liked  to  exchange  opiiiionH  with  liim 
upon  the  probable  results  of  my  journey,  but  I  dared 
not  do  sq.  Tliougb  oppressed  with  the  great  task 
liefore  me,  I  had  to  appear  as  if  only  going  to  be 
present  ^t  the  Suez  Canal.  Young  King  followed  me 
to  tlic  expresB-train  bound  for  Marseilles,  and  at  the 
station  we  parted — he  to  go,  and  read  the  newspapers 
at  Howies'  Reading-room— I  to  Central  Africa  and — 
who  knows  ? 

There  is  no  need  to  recapitulate  what  I  did  before 
going  to  Ceuti-al  Africa. 

I  went  up  the  Nile,  and  saw  Mr.  Higginbotham, 
chief-engineer  in  Baker's  Expedition,  at  Philaj,  and 
was  the  means  of  preventing  a  doel  between  him  and  a 
mad  young  Frenchman,  who  wanted  to  fight  Mr.  Ilig- 
ginbotham  with  pistols,  because  that  gentleman  re- 
sented the  idea  of  being  taken  for  an  Egyptian,  througli 
wearing  a  fez  cap.  I  had  a  talk  with  Capf.  Warrou 
at  Jerusalem,  and  deacended  one  of  the  pita  with  a 
sergeant  of  engineers  to  see  the  marks  of  the  Tyrian 
workmen  on  the  fonndatioii  .stones  f)f  the  Temple  of 
Solomon.  I  visited  the  mosques  of  Stamboul  with 
the  Minister  Resident  of  tlic  United  States,  and  the 
Americm  Consul  General,  I  travelled  over  the 
Crimean  battle-grounds  with  Kinglake's  glorious  hooks 
for  reference  in  my  hand.  I  dined  with  the  widow  of 
General   Liprandi   at   Odessa.      I    saw  the  Arabian 
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traveller  Palgravo  at  Trebizond,  anti  Bftron  Nicolay, 
the  Civil  Governor  of  tlio  OaucaBus,  at  Tiflis.  I  lived 
witb  tlie  Bussian  Ambassador  wlitle  nt  Teherau,  and 
wherever  I  went  through  Persia  I  received  the  most 
hospitalile  welcome  from  the  gentlemen  of  the  Indo- 
European  Telegraph  Company ;  and  following  the 
examples  of  many  illustrious  men,  I  wrote  my  name 
itpoii  one  of  the  Persepolitan  monumont^.  In  the 
month  of  August,  1870,  I  arrived  in  India. 

On  the  12th  of  October  1  sailed  on  the  barque 
"  Polly"  from  Bombay  to  Mauritius.  As  the  "Polly  " 
\Ti»  a  dlow  sailer,  the  pitseage  la£tod  thirty-»even  days. 
On  board  this  barque  was  a  William  Lawrence 
Farquhar — hailing  from  Leith,  Scotland — in  the  ca- 
pacity of  first-mate.  Ho  was  an  excellent  navigator, 
and  thinking  he  might  be  useful  to  me,  I  employed 
him ;  hit!  pay  to  begin  from  the  date  we  should  leave 
Zanzibar  for  Bagamoyo.  As  there  was  no  opportunity 
I  of  getting  to  Zanzibar  direct,  I  took  ship  to  Seychelles. 
Three  or  four  days  after  arriving  at  Mah(5,  one  of  the 
SeychellcM  group,  I  was  foitunale  enough  to  get  a 
passage  for  myself,  WilhmrffLawrence  Farquhar,  and 
Selim — a  Chnstiftu  Arab  boy  of  Jerusalem,  who  was  to 
act  as  interpreter — on  board  an  American  whaling 
vessel,  boimd  for  Zanzibar,  at  which  port  we  arnved 
on  the  6th  of  January,  1871. 

I  have  skimmed  over  my  travels  thus  far,  because 
these  do  not  concern  tlie  reader.  They  led  over  many 
lauds,  but  this  book  is  only  a  narrative  of  my  search 
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after  Livingstone,  tlie  great  Atncau  traveller.  It  is 
an  IcariaQ  flight  of  journalism,  I  confess ;  some  even 
have  callc<l  it  Quixotic ;  but  this  is  a  word  I  can  now 
refute,  as  will  be  seen  before  the  reader  arrives  at  the 
"  Finifl." 

I  have  need  the  word  "  soldiers  "  in  this  book.  Tlie 
armed  escort  a  traveller  engages  to  accompany  him 
into  East  Africa  is  composed  of  free  black  men,  natives 
of  Zanzibar,  or  freed  slaves  from  the  interior,  who  call 
fhemsulvos  "aekari,"  an  Indian  name  which,  translated, 
means  "  soldiers."  They  are  armed  and  equipped  like 
Foldiera,  though  tliey  engage  themselves  also  as  ser- 
vauta ;  but  it  would  be  more  pretentious  iu  m©  to  call 
them  servants,  than  to  use  the  word  "  soldiers ;"  and 
as  I  have  been  more  in  the  habit  of  calling  them 
soldiers,  than  my  watuma — servants — this  habit  has 
proved  too  much  to  be  overcome.  I  have  therefore 
allowed  the  word  "  soldiers "  to  appear,  accompanied, 
however,  with  this  apology. 

I  have  also  ueed  the  personal  pronoun  first  person 
mngolar,  '*  I,"  oftener,  porhaix*,  than  real  modesty  would 
admit 

But  it  must  bo  remembered  that  I  am  writing  a 
narrative  of  my  own  adventures  and  travels,  and  tliat 
until  I  meet  Livingstone,  I  presume  the  greatest  interest 
is  attached  to  myself,  my  marches,  my  troubles,  my 
thoughts,  and  my  impressionH.  Yet  though  1  may 
sometimes  write,  "  my  expedition,''  or  *'  my  caravan," 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  I  arrogate  to  myself  this 
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right.  For  it  must  be  distinctly  umlorstooJ  that  it  i» 
tlie  "  '  New  York  Herald  '  Expedition,"  and  tliat  1  am 
ouly  charged  with  its  command  by  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  the  proprietor  of  the  '  New  York  Herald,'  aa 
a  salaried  empIoyiS  of  that  gentleman. 

One  thing  more ;  I  have  adopted  the  narrative  fonn 
of  relating^the  story  of  the  search,  on  account  of  tlie 
greater  interest  it  ap(xrars  to  possess  over  the  diary 
form,  and  I  tliink  that  in  this  manner  I  avoid  tlie  great 
feult  of  repetition  for  whicli  some  travellere  have  been 
severely  criticised. 

Having  explained  so  much,  I  do  not  think  it  neccs- 
Miy  to  afty  any  more  in  tlie  Introduction,  and  shall 
therefore  commence  my  narrative. 

HENRY  M.  STANLEY. 


8,  'Dwheti  StreH,  VoHland  Flinx,  I^ottdon. 
Odiiber,  1872. 
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HOW  I  FOUND  LIVINGSTONE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


ZAKZntAK. 


B  of  the  fniitftilefit  islanclfi  of  the*  Indian  Ooean  is 
Zaiiziljar,  Wlien  I  left  Bombay  for  Uie  purpose  of 
leading  the  '  New  York  Herald '  expedition  into  the 
unknown  heart  of  Africa,  my  abstract  conception  of  the 
idlaud  was  that  it  was  but  a  little  better  tlian  a  great 
sandbar,  or  a  patch  of  Sahara,  with  a  limited  oasis  or  two, 
mirro\inded  by  the  sea,  rife  with  cholera,  fever,  and 
nameless  hut  dreadful  diseases ;  populated  by  ignorant 
blacks,  with  great  thick  lips,  whose  general  appearance 
might  be  com|>ared  tt)  Du  Chaillu's  gorillas,  who  were 
ruled  over  by  a  despotic  a7id  surly  Arab. 

How  it  had  l>ecoine  thus  distorted  in  my  imagina- 
tion I  cannot  conceive.  I  had  read  books  and  articles 
on  Zanzibar,  whicih  were  by  no  means  imfavoiirably 
dispowd  townrds  it,  yet  it  floated  in  my  brain  as  an 
island  whose  fotid  suhmorHion  in  the  eea  would  benefit 
the  world.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I  think  I  caught  tbo 
idea  from  Oapt.  Burton's  '  Lake  Regions  of  Central 
Africa,'  along  with  many  other  eccentric  ideas.  The 
whole  book,  although  wonderfully  clever  and  trutliful, 
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IB  flomowLat  bilioug  in  tone,  and  I  think  lis  effect 
miuiifest  in  me  by  a  rusli  of  a  part  of  its  bile  into  my 
head,  for  while  I  read  it  I  saw  a  lethal  stream,  which 
dril^  with  me  towards  the  eternal  feverish  region  of  J 
Africa,  from  which  a  sickening  presentiment  said  there 
was  no  return.  Bnt  hail !  to  the  blessed  dawn  that 
dispels  the  dreadful  dream  under  which  you  groaned  ir. 
agony  throughont  the  night.  Hail!  to  the  letter  that, 
brings  good  news,  and  hail !  to  the  verdant  shores  of] 
Zanzibar,  lliat  said  to  me,  "  Hope ;  things  are  seldom  j 
80  bad  as  they  are  painted." 

It  waa  in  tlie  early  morning  that  I  tiailed  tbrongh 
tlie  channel  that  separates  Zanzibar  from  A&ica.  The  I 
high  lands  of  the  omtinent  loomed  like  a  lengthening 
sliadow  in  the  grey  of  dawn.  The  island  lay  on  our 
left,  distant  but  a  mile,  coming  out  of  its  shroud  of 
foggy  folds,  bit  by  bit  as  the  day  advanced,  until  it^ 
finally  rose  clearly  into  view,  as  fair  in  appcaranco  aa 
the  fairest  of  the  gems  of  creation.  It  appeared  low, 
but  not  flat ;  there  were  gentle  elevations  cropping ' 
hither  and  yon  above  the  languid  but  graceful  tops  of 
the  oocoa-ti'ees  that  Uuod  the  margin  of  the  island,  and 
there  were  depressions  visible  at  agreeable  intervals,  to 
indicate  whero  a  cool  gloom  might  bo  found  by  tho^e  | 
who  sought  relief  from  a  hot  sun.  With  the  excci>- 
tiou  of  the  thin  line  of  sand,  over  which  tlie  siip-greenl 
water  rolled  itself  with  a  constant  murmur  and  moan.j 
the  island  seemed  buried  under  one  dee]>  stratum 
verdure. 

The  noble  bosom  of  the  strait  bore  several  dhows, 
speeding  in  and  out  of  tlic  bay  of  Zanzibar  with  bellying 
sails.    Towai'ds  the  south,  above  tlie  sea  Une  of  the 
horizon,  there  appeared  Uie  naked   masts  of  severnlj 
large  ships,  and  to  the  east  of  these  a  denso  mass  ofj 
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while,  flat-topped  liouge«.  This  waa  Zanzibar,  tlie 
capital  of  the  island  ; — which  soou  resolved  itself  into  a 
pretty  lai^e  and  compact  city,  with  all  the  charncteristica 
of  Arab  arcliitecture.  Above  some  of  the  largest  houses 
lining  the  bay  front  of  the  city  streamed  the  blood-red 
hanncrofthuSidUin,SyedBurghash,  and  the  flags  of  the 
American,  English,  North  German  Confederation,  and 
French  Consulates.  In  the  harbor  were  thirteen  large 
sliipe,  four  Zanzibar  men-of-war,  one  English  man-of- 
war — the  "  Nymplie,"  two  American,  one  Krench,  one 
Portuguese,  two  Englisli^and  two  German  merchantmen, 
besides  numeroiis  dhows  hailing  from  Jolumna  and 
Hayotte  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  dhowa  trom  Muscat  and 
Cutcb — traders  between  India,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
Zanzibar. 

It  was  with  the  spirit  of  true  hospitality  and  courteey 
tliat  Capt.  Francis  K.  Webb,  United  States  Consul, 
(formerly  of  tlie  United  Stjites  Navy,)  received  me. 
Bad  this  gentleman  not  rendered  mo  such  needful 
service,  I  must  have  condescended  to  take  board  and 
lodging  at  a  house  known  as  "Charley's,"  caUod  after 
the  proprietor,  who  is  a  Frenchman  with  a  crooked 
nose,  and  withal  very  ectientrie,  who  has  won  oon- 
eiderable  local  notoriety  for  harboring  ponuJIese  itine- 
rants, and  manifesting  a  kindly  spirit  always,  tliough 
bidden  under  Buch  a  rugged  front ;  or  I  should  have 
been  obliged  to  pitch  my  doubled-clothed  American 
drill  tent  on  the  sindlieach  of  this  tropical  island, 
an  in-no-wiso  desii-able  thing. 

But  Capt.  Webb's  opportune  proposal  to  make  his 
commodious  and  comfortable  liouse  my  own  ;  to  enjoy 
myself,  with  the  request  that  I  would  call  for  what- 
ever I  might  require,  obviated  all  unpleasant  altcmar 
tives. 

B  2 
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One  day's  life  at  Zanzibar,  made  me  tliorouglily 
conscious  of  my  ignomuce  respecting  African  |ieople 
and  thinffs  in  general.  I  imagined  I  had  read  Burton 
and  Speke  througli,  fairly  well,  and  that  conBequently 
1  had  penetrated  the  meaning,  the  full  importance  and 
grandeur,  of  the  work  I  was  aliout  to  he  engaged  upon. 
But  my  estimates,  for  instance,  based  upon  hook  in- 
formation, were  simply  i-idiculoua, — fanciful  images  of 
African  attractions  were  soon  dissipated,  anticipated 
pleasures  vanished,  and  all  crude  ideas  began  to  resolve 
themselvcB  iuto  shape. 

I  strolled  through  the  city.  My  general  imprcBsions 
are  of  crooked,  narrow  lanes,  white-washed  houses, 
mortar-plasteretl  streets,  in  the  clean  quarter ; — of  seeing 
alcoves  on  each  side,  with  deep  recesses,  with  a  fore- 
ground of  red-turbsined  Banyans,  and  a  hack-ground  of 
flimsy  cottons,  printa,  calicoes,  domestics  and  what 
not ;  or  of  floors  crowded  with  ivory  tusks ;  or  of  dark 
comers  witli  a  pile  of  ungirincd  and  loose  cotton ;  or 
of  stores  of  crockery,  nails,  cheap  Brummagem  ware, 
tools,  &c.,  in  wliat  I  call  the  Banyan  quarter ; — of  streets 
smelling  very  strong — xn  fact,  exceedingly  malodorous, 
with  steaming  yellow  and  black  bodies,  and  woolly 
iieade,  silting  at  iho  doors  of  miserable  huts,  chatting 
laughing,  bargaining,  scolding,  with  a  compound  smell 
of  hides,  lar,  filth,  vegetable  rcfuiic,  excrement, &c.,  in  the 
negro  quarter; — of  streets  lined  with  tall,  solid  looking 
houses,  flat  roofed,  of  great  carved  doors  with  large 
brass  knockers,  with  baabs  sitting  crttss-legged  watch- 
ing the  dark  cnti-auco  to  their  masters'  houses;  of  a 
shattow  sea-inlet,  with  some  dhows,  canoes,  boats,  an  odd 
steam-tug  or  two,  leaning  over  on  their  sides  in  a  sea 
of  mud  which  tlie  tide  has  just  left  behind  it ;  of 
a  place  called  "  Nazi-Jloya,"  "  One  Cocoa-free,"  whither 
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Europeans  wend  on  cveuings  with  moflt  languid,  moii- 
bmid  steps,  to  inlmle  tJie  sweet  air  that  glides  over 
the  sea,  while  the  day  is  dying,  and  the  red  sun  is 
sinking  westward  ;  of  a  few  graves  of  dead  sailora,  who 
paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives  vi\>nn  arrival  in  tliis  land  ;  of 
a  tall  house  wherein  lives  Dr.  Tozer,  "  Missionary  Uisliop 
of  Central  Africa,"  and  his  school  of  little  AfricanK; 
and  of  many  other  things,  which  got  together  into  snch 
a  tangle,  that  I  had  to  go  to  sleep,  lest  1  shonid  nevtr 
be  ahle  to  separate  Ihe  moving  imagu-s,  the  Aral)  from 
the  African  ;  the  African  from  the  Banyan ;  the  Banyan 
from  the  Hindi ;  the  Hindi  from  the  Kuropean,  ice. 

Zanzibar  ia  the  Bagdad,  ihe  Ispahan,  the  Stauibonl, 
if  von  like,  of  Kaat  Africa.  It  is  the  great  mart  which 
invites  the  ivoiy  traders  from  the  African  interior.  To 
this  market  come  the  gnm-copa!,  the  Intles,  the  or- 
ohilla,  the  timber,  and  the  black  slaves  from  Africa. 
Bagdad  had  great  silk  bazaars,  Zanzibar  has  her  ivory 
ba7.aars;  Bagdad  once  tmded  in  jewels,  Zanzibar 
trades  in  gum-copal ;  Stamboul  imported  Circasaian 
and  Georgian  slaves;  Zanzibar  imports  black  Ijeauties 
from  Uhiyow,  Ugindo,  Ugogo,  Uuyamwozi  and 
Qalla. 

The  game  mode  of  commerce  obtain*  here  as  iu  nil 
Mohammedan  countries — nay,  the  mode  was  in  vogue 
Imig  before  Moses  was  born.  Tlic  Arab  never  changes. 
He  brought  tlm  custom  of  his  forefathers  with  him  when 
be  came  to  live  on  this  island.  He  is  as  much  of  an  Arab 
here,  as  at  Mascat  or  Bagdad ;  wherever  he  goes  to  live, 
be  carries  with  him  his  harum,  his  religion,  his  long  robe, 
bis  shirt,  his  watta,  and  his  dagger.  If  ho  penetrates 
Africa,  not  all  the  ridicule  of  the  negroes  can  make 
him  cliange  his  modes  of  life.  Tot  tlie  laud  has  not 
become  Oriental ;  the  Arab  has  not  been  able  to  change 
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tlic  atmosphere.    The  Imul  is  semi-African  in  aspect; 
the  city  is  hut  semi-Arabian. 

To  a  new-comer  into  Africa,  the  Muscat  Arabs  of 
Zanzibar  are  etndies.  There  ie  a  certain  empre$sement 
about  them,  which  we  must  admire.  They  arc  mostly 
all  travellers.  There  are  but  few  of  them,  that  have 
not  l«en  in  many  dangerous  positions,  as  tlicy  pene- 
trated Central  Afi-ica  in  search  of  the  precious  ivory ; 
and  these,  with  their  various  experiences,  have  given 
tlicir  features  a  certain  unmistakeable  air  of  self- 
reliance,  or  of  self-siifticiency ;  there  is  a  calm,  resolute, 
defiant,  independent  air  about  them,  which  wins  nn- 
eonsciousiy  one's  respect,  llie  stories  that  some  of 
these  men  could  toll,  I  have  often  thought  would  fill 
many  a  book  of  thrilling  adventtires. 

For  the  lialf-castcs  I  liave  great  contempt.  They 
are  neither  black  nor  white,  neither  good  nor  bad, 
neither  to  he  admired  nor  hated.  They  are  all  things, 
at  all  timt's,  they  are  always  fawning  on  the  great 
Arabs,  and  always  cruel  to  those  unfortunates  brought 
under  their  yoke.  If  I  saw  a  miserable,  half-starved 
negro,  I  was  always  sure  to  be  told,  ho  l)eIonged  to  a 
half-caste.  Cringing  and  hypocritical,  cowardly  and 
debased,  ti-eacherous  and  mean,  I  have  always  found 
him.  He  seems  to  1)0  for  ever  ready  to  fall  dL>wn  and 
worship  a  rich  Arab,  but  is  relentless  to  a  poor  black 
slave.  When  he  swears  most,  you  may  be  svire  he  lies 
most,  and  yet  this  is  the  breed  which  is  multiplied  moat 
at  Zanizihar— this  syphilitic,  blear-eyed,  pallid-ekinuod, 
abortion  of  an  Africanized  Arab. 

The  Banyan  is  a  bom  trader,  the  beau-ideal  of  a 
eharp  moucy-raakiug  man.  Money  flows  to  his  pot-keta 
as  naturally  as  water  down  a  steep.  No  pang  of  con- 
science will  prevent  him  from  cheating  his  fellow  man. 
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lie  excels  a  Jew,  and  his  only  rival  in  a  market  ia  a 
J'jirsee  ;  an  Anib  is  a  balie  to  him.  It  is  worth  money 
to  see  him  hihuur  with  all  his  energy,  soul,  and  hody,  to 
get  advantage  by  tlie  emallest  fraction  of  a  coin  over 
a  native.  PuHsibly  the  native  has  a  tmk,  and  it  may 
weigh  a  couple  of  fraaiiahs,  but,  though  the  scales 
indicate  the  weight,  an<t  the  native  declares  Btjlemuly 
thai  it  must  be  more  tlian  two  frasilahs,  yet  our  Banyan 
will  aascvcrate,  and  aver,  and  declare,  and  vow,  that  the 
native  knows  nothing  whatever  about  it,  and  that  the 
Rcates  are  wrong;  bo.  muHturs  up  courage  to  lifl  it, 
it  is  a  mere  song,  not  much  more  tlmn  a  frasilab. 
"  Come,"  he  will  say,  "  close,  man,  lake  the  money  and 
go  thy  way.  Art  thou  mad  ?  "  If  the  native  hesitates, 
be  will  sci"eam  in  a  fury;  ho  pushes  him  about,  spurns 
the  i%'ory  with  contemptuous  indiffensnw, — never  was 
such  ado  al)out  nothing;  but,  though  he  tells  the 
astounded  native  to  be  up  and  going,  he  never  intends 
the  ivor)'  shall  leave  his  shop. 

The  IJanyans  exercise,  of  all  otJier  chissee,  .most 
influcnoo  on  the  trade  of  Central  Africa.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  very  few  rich  AraW,  almost  all  other  traders 
are  subject  to  the  pains  and  [lutialties  which  umii-y 
im]K>se«.  A  trader  desii-ous  to  make  a  journey  into 
the  interior,  whether  for  slaves  or  ivory',  gum-copal, 
or  orcbilla  weed,  proposes  to  a  Banyan  to  advance  him 
15,000  at  50, 60,  or  70  per  cent,  interest.  The  Banyan 
is  safe  enough  not  to  lose,  whether  the  speculation  the 
tmder  is  engaged  upon  pays  or  not.  Au  experienced 
trader  seldom  loeee,  or  if  be  has  been  unfortunate, 
through  no  deed  of  bis  own,  he  does  not  lose  credit; 
with  the  help  of  the  Banyan,  he  is  easily  set  on  his 
feet  again. 

We  will  suppose,  for  tlie  sake  of  iilu^ti-atiug  how 
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trade  with  the  interior  is  managed,  tliat  the  Arab 
conveys  by  his  eiiravan  $,1,000  worth  of  goods  into 
the  interior.  At  Unyanycmbo  the  goods  are  worth 
$10,000;  at  TJjiji,  they  are  worth  $15,000:  they  have 
trebled  in  price.  Five  doti,  or  $7"rjO,  will  purchase  a 
elave  in  the  markets  of  Ujiji  that  will  fetch  in  Zanzibar 
$30"00.  Onliiiary  men-slaves  may  Ixj  purchased  for 
$«'00  which  would  sell  for  $25-0[l  on  the  coast.  We 
will  say  he  purchases  slaves  to  the  full  exteut  of  his 
means — after  deducting  $1,500  expenses  of  carriage  to 
Ujiji  and  back — viz.  $3,500,  the  slaves — 404  in  number, 
at  $7*50  per  head — would  realize  $13,020  at  Zanzibar  ! 
Again,  let  ua  illustrate  trade  in  ivory.  A  merdiant 
takes  $5,000  to  Ujiji,  and  after  deducting  $1,500  for 
expenses  to  Ujiji,  and  back  to  Zanzil^ar,  has  still  remain- 
ing $3,500  in  cloth  and  beads,  with  which  he  purchases 
ivory.  At  Ujiji  ivory  is  bought  at  $20  the  fnuiilah,  or 
35  lbs.,  by  which  he  is  enabled  with  $3,500  to  collect 
175  frasilabs,  whirh  if  good  ivory  is  worth  about  $fiO 
per  .frasiiah  at  Zanzibar.  The  merehunt  thus  finds 
that  he  has  realized  $10,500  net  profit!  Arab  tiTtders 
have  often  done  better  tliaii  this,  but  they  almost 
always  have  come  back  with  an  enormous  margin  of 
profit. 

The  next  people  to  the  Banyans  in  power  in  Zanzi- 
bar are  the  Mohanimedan  Hindis.  Keally  it  has  been  a 
dehateable  subject  in  my  mind  whctlier  the  Hindis  are 
not  as  wickedly  determined  to  cheat  in  trade,  as  the 
Banyans.  But,  if  I  have  conceded  the  palm  to  the 
latter,  it  has  been  done  very  reluctantly.  This  tribe  of 
Indians  can  produce  scores  of  unconscionable  rascals 
where  they  cau  show  but  one  honest  roercbanL  One 
of  the  honestest  among  men,  white  or  black,  red  or 
yello\7,  i»  a  Mohammedan  ilindi  called  Tarya  Topan. 
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AmoDg  the  Europeans  at  Zan/ihnr,  he  b<ie  beoomo 
a  proverb  for  Louesty,  and  strict  Ijumucss  integrity. 
He  is  enormously  wealthy,  owns  ssTci^al  ships  and 
dhows,  and  ia  a  promineut  man  iu  the  councils  of  3yc<L 
Bnrghasfa.  Tarya  has  many  children,  two  or  three 
of  whom  are  grown-up  eons,  whom  he  has  rearetl  up 
even  as  he  is  himself.  Bat  Tarya  is  but  a  rcpreseiilativo 
of  an  exceedingly  smalt  minority. 

The  Arabs,  tbo  Banyans,  and  the  Mohammedan 
Hindis,  represent  the  higher  and  the  middle  classc*. 
TliOiW  classes  own  the  csUitcs,  the  ulii|>s,  and  the 
trade.  To  tlieee  classes  bow  the  half-caste  and  tbo 
negro* 

The  next  most  important  people  who  go  to  make 
lip  the  mixe<l  ]>opulation  of  tliis  island  are  the  negroes. 
They  consist  of  the  aborigines,  Wasawaliili,  Sonialis, 
Comorines,  AVanyiunwoisi,  and  a  host  of  tribal  repre- 
sentatives of  Inner  Africa. 

To  a  white  stranger  about  penetrating  Africa,  it  is  a 
most  interesting  walk  through  tlie  negro  qnai-ters  of  the 
Wanyamwezi  and  the  Wasawahili.  For  here  he  begins 
to  learn  the  necessity  of  admitting  that  negi'oos  are 
men,  like  himself,  though  of  a  different  colour;  that 
they  have  passions  and  prejudices,  likes  and  dislikes, 
sympathies  and  antipatliies,  tastes  and  feelings,  in 
cwminon  with  all  human  nature.  The  sooner  he  per- 
ceives this  fact,  and  adapts  himself  acconlingly,  the 
easier  will  be  his  journey  among  the  several  races  of 
tlie  interior.  The  more  plastic  his  nature,  the  more 
prosperous  wilt  l>e  bis  travels. 

Thougli  I  had  lived  some  time  among  the  negroes  of 
our  Southern  States,  my  education  was  Northern,  and 
I  had  met  in  the  United  States  black  men,  whom  I  was 
proud  to  csdl  friends.   I  was  thus  pre])ared  to  admit  any 
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black  mnn,  posscsBing'  tlie  attributca  of  tnie  manhood, 
or  any  good  quafities,  to  my  friendsliip,  even  to  a 
brotherliootl  with  inyiielf ;  and  to  respect  hiin  for  8U(^ll, 
an  much  as  if  he  wore  of  my  own  coloxir  and  race. 
Neither  his  colour,  nor  any  pecidiarities  of  physiognomy 
Bhould  dehar  Jilm  witli  me  from  any  rights  he  could  fairly 
claim  as  a  man.  "  Have  these  men— ^thcae  black  savages 
from  pagan  Africa,"  I  asked  rayseH',  "tiie  qualities 
which  make  man  loveablo  among  his  fellows  ?  "  "  Can 
these  men — these  barbarians — appreciate  kindness  or 
feel  reBCntment  like  myself  ?  "  was  my  mental  question  • 
as  I  travelled  through  their  quarters  and  observed  tlieir 
actions.  Need  I  say,  that  I  was  much  comforted  ia 
observing  that  they  were  as  rea<ly  to  be  influenced  by 
passions,  by  loves  and  hates,  as  I  was  myself;  that  the 
keenest  observation  failed  to  detect  any  great  diflerenoe 
l>etwcen  their  nature  and  my  own. 

The  negroes  of  the  island  probably  number  two- 
thirde  of  the  entire  population.  They  compose  the 
working-class,  whether  enslaved  or  free.  Those  en- 
slaved perform  the  work  required  on  the  plantations, 
the  estates  and  gardens  of  the  landed  proprietors,  or 
()erform  the  work  of  haniala  or  carriers,  whether  in  the 
country  or  the  city.  Outside  the  cily  they  may  be  seen 
cariyiug  huge  loads  on  tlieir  heads,  as  happy  as  pos- 
sible, not  because  they  are  kindly  treated  or  that  their 
work  is  light,  but  because  it  is  their  nature  to  be  gay 
and  light-hearted,  because  they  have  conceived  neither 
joys  nor  hopes  which  may  not  be  gratified  at  will,  nor 
cherished  any  ambition  Wyond  their  reach,  and  there- 
fore have  not  been  baffled  in  their  hoi»es,  nor  known 
disapjwintraent. 

Within  the  city,  negro  hsmals  may  l)e  heard  at  all 
hours,  in   couples,  engaged  in   the   traiisi>ur1ation  of 
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clove-bags,  boxes  of  merchamlifle,  Ac,  from  store  to 
*'  godown  "  and  from  "  go-dowii "  to  the  beach,  sin^ng 
a  kind  of  monotone  chant  for  the  encouragement  of 
each  oUier,  and  for  the  guiding  of  their  pace  as  thej 
ehuffle  through  the  Btrects  with  bare  feet.  Ton  mny 
recognise  thcaw  men  readily,  before  long,  as  old  ac- 
quaintances, by  the  consistency  with  which  thoy  sing 
the  Innes  they  have  adopted.  Several  times  during 
a  day  have  I  heanl  tlie  same  conple  pass  beneath  the 
windows  of  the  Consulate,  delivering  tliomselves  of  the 
eame  invariable  tune  and  words.  Some  might  possibly 
deem  the  songs  foolish  and  silly,  but  they  bad  a  certain 
attraction  for  me,  and  I  coniudercd  that  they  were  as 
useful  as  anything  else  for  the  purposes  they  were 
intended. 

The  town  of  Zanzibar,  situate  on  the  sonth-western 
shore  of  the  island,  contains  a  population  of  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  inhabitants  ;  that  of  the  island  alto- 
gether I  would  estimate  at  not  more  than  two  hundred 
thomtand  inhabitants,  including  all  race^t. 

The  greatest  nmnber  of  foreign  vessels  trading  with 
this  port  are  American,  principally  from  New  York 
and  Salem.  After  ibc  American  come  the  German, 
then  come  the  French  and  English.  Tiiey  arrive 
Joaded  with  Americran  slieeting,  brandy,  guupowder, 
innskets,  beads,  English  cottons,  brass-wire,  china-ware, 
and  other  notions,  and  depart  with  ivory,  gum- 
oopa),  clovee,  hides,  cowries,  sesamum,  pepper,  and 
cocoa-nut  oil. 

The  valne  of  the  exports  from  this  port  is  estimated 
It  $3,000,000,  and  the  imports  from  all  coimtries  at 
$3,500,000. 

The  Europeans  and  Americans  residing  in  the  town 
of  Zanzibar  arc  cither  Qovcromont  officials,  independent 
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mcrchante,  or  agents  foi-  a  few  great  mercantile  ^0llRe8 
in  Europe  and  America, 

The  mofit  important  consulate  at  Zanziliar  is  ttie 
Britjah,  The  acting  British  Consul  and  political  resi- 
dent, when  I  was  at  Zatizibar  preparing  my  expedition 
for  the  African  interior,  was  Dr.  Jolin  Kirk. 

I  felt  quite  a  ciirioBity  to  see  this  gentleman,  from 
the  fact  of  lii»  name  being  so  oft«n  conpled  with  the 
object  of  my  search — Dr.  David  Livingstone. 

In  almost  all  now«t|)a|)er8  lie  was  mentioned  as  the 
"former  companion  of  Dr.  Liviugstoue."  I  imagined, 
from  the  tone  of  the  articles  tliat  1  saw  pubhslied,  and 
from  his  own  lottoi-s  to  tlic  Indian  Government,  tliat  if 
I  could  obtain  any  positive  information  from  any  jiersmi 
reganling  the  whcroabouta  of  Dr.  Livingstone  I  should 
be  able  to  procure  it  from  Dr.  Kirk. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  no  small  impatience,  therefore, 
that  I  awaited  the  honour  of  an  introduction  to  him 
through  Capt.  Webb. 

On  the  second  morning  after  my  arrival  at  Zanzibar, 
aooording  to  tlie  demands  of  Zanzibar  etiquette,  the 
American  Consul  and  myself  sallied  out  into  the  street, 
and  in  a  tew  moments  I  was  in  tlie  presence  of  this 
miich-befamed  man.  To  a  man  of  rather  slim  figure, 
dressed  plainly,  slightly  round-shouldeie*!,  hair  black, 
face  thin,  cheeks  ratlier  sunk  and  bearded,  Capt. 
Webb  said,  "Dr.  Kirk,  permit  me  to  hitroduce  Mr. 
Stanley,  of  tlie  '  New  York  llerahl.' " 

I  fancied  at  the  moment  that  he  lifted  his  eyelids 
perceptibly,  disclosing  the  full  circle  of  the  eyes.  If  I 
were  to  define  such  a  look,  I  would  call  it  a  broad  stare. 
During  the  conversatiou,  whicli  ranged  over  several 
subjects,  thougli  watching  his  face  intently,  I  never 
saw  it  kindly  or  become  animated  but  once,  and  that 
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was  while  relating-  some  of  tiia  himting  feats  to  ub. 
As  the  Bubjoct  nearest  my  heart  was  not  entered 
U{ion,  I  promised  myself  I  would  ask  him  about 
Dr.  Livingstone  the  next  time  I  called  upon  him. 

Tuesday  evenings  "  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  are  at  home," 
Zauzihant(»  are  informed.  The  pleutiiureH  of  thosQ 
evenings  the  civilised  community  of  Zanzihar  gene- 
rally ignore,  hut  the  representatives  of  the  Kuropean 
colony  do  visit  Ihcm  nevertheless.  Tliis  special 
evening,  there  was  quite  a  "sprinkling"  of  the 
uppcr-ten-dom. 

As  tbo  American  party  of  visitors  arrived  early,  I 
wafi  enabled  to  note  how  other  guest*  entered  into  coo- 
vermlion,  and  I  wondered  to  hear  each  and  all  after 
the  first  greeting  inquire  anxiously  of  the  Consul  and 
his  lady,  if  tliey  had  been  to  "  Nazi-Moya  "  that  evening, 
to  which  they  responded  in  the  negative ;  for  it  haj>- 
pened  that  they  had  not  extended  their  recreative  walk 
Kj  far  as  the  classic  grounds  of  Nazi-Moya  that  par- 
ticular evening, 

"Oh,"  each  guest  said,  in  a  tone  of  triumphal  and 
delighted  wondermeDt,  "  I  thought  I  had  not  seen  you 
there.*" 

"Where,  and  what  is  Nazi-Moya?"  I  was  fain  to 
askofCapt.  Webb, 

"Nazi-Moya,"  said  this  pleasant  cynic,  "Nnzi-Moya 
raeanH  in  Kngiiiih,  'One  Cocoa-tree;'  it  is  a  rendezvous 
just  behind  Kas  Shangaui  (Sandy  Point),  whither  we  go 
on  afternoons  to  enjoy  the  fresh  sea-breeze.  It  is  the 
usual  form  of  opening  a  conversation,  owing  to  the 
terrible  dearth  of  topics  just  now  wa  have  lo  talk 
about." 

Capt.  Webb  spoke  truly  when  he  said  there  was  a 
"  terrible  dearth  of  topics,"  and  subsequent  experience 
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proved  to  me  that  the  good  Europeans  of  Zanzibar,  in 
tlie  absence  of  legitimate  matter,  were  never  slow  to 
avail  themeelveo  of  the  least  bit  of  Bcnnilal,  in  order  to 
make  the  evenings  pleasant  and  agrccabJOL 

The  entertainment. which  the  British  Consul  and  his 
lady  providiid  for  the  visitors  on  their  reception  evening 
consists  of  a  kind  of  mild  wine  and  cig^irs ;  not,  because 
they  liave  nothing  else  in  tlie  house — no  decoction  of 
bohea,  or  hy»on,  with  a  few  cakes — 4)ut  I  suppose 
because  it  is  the  normal  and  accustomed  habit  of  a  free 
Zanzilxirized  Kuropean  to  indulge  in  siomething  of  this 
sort,  mixed  willi  a  Uttle  soda  or  seltzer-water,  as  a 
fltimniant  to  the  bits  of  refined  gossip,  generally  .pro- 
mulgated under  tbu  vinous  influcuoe  to  sympatbiziugf 
interested,  and  eager  listeners. 

It  was  all  very  fine,  1  dare  say,  but  I  thought  it  was 
_the  Hrftftriftxh  <fyfrnipy  I  ever  passed,  until  Dr.  Kirk, 
pitying  the  wearisomenes*  underwEich  I  was  labouring, 
called  me  aside  1o  submit  to  my  inspection  a  magnificent 
elephant  rifle,  which  he  said  was  a  present  from  a 
governor  of  Bombay.  TUeu  I  heard  eiilogicH  upon  its 
deadly  powers  and  its  fatal  accuracy ;  I  heard  anecdotes 
of  jungle  life,  adventm-ea  expenenced  while  hunting, 
and  incidental  of  his  travels  with  Livingstone. 

"Ah,  yes.  Dr.  Kirk."  I  asked  csireleasly,  "about 
Livingstone — where  is  be,  do  you  think,  now?" 

"Well,  really,"  he  replied,  "you  know  that  is  very 
difficult  to  answer ;  lie  may  be  dead  ;  there  is  nothing 
positive  whereon  we  can  base  sufficient  reliance.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  sni-e,  nobody  has  heard  anything  definite 
of  him  for  over  two  years.  I  should  fancy,  though,  he 
must  be  alive.  We  are  continually  sending  something 
up  for  bim.  There  is  a  small  expedition  even  now  at 
&igajnoyo  about  starting  sliorlly.     I  really  think  the 
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oltl  luau  ahouUl  come  lioinc  now ;  lie  is  growing  old,  you 
know,  aod  if  )jo  died,  the  world  would  lose  tJie  benefit 
of  his  discoveries,  lie  keejM  neither  notes  nor  joiinmlti ; 
it  is  very  seldom  he  takes  observations.  He  simply 
roakea  a  note  or  dot,  or  something,  on  a  map,  which 
nolxxly  oould  urider«t.ind  hut  liiiosulf.  Ob,  yesi,  hy  all 
means  if  he  is  alive  he  shoidd  come  home,  aud  let  a 
younger  man  take  his  place." 

"  What  kind  of  a  mau  ia  be  to  get  along  with. 
Doctor?"  I  asked,  feeling  now  quite  interested  in  his 
CODveniation. 

"  Weil,  I  think  he  is  a  very  difliciilt  man  to  deal  with     ^ 
generally.      Personally,  I  have  never  had  a   quarrel 
with  him,  hut  I  have  seen  him  in  hot  water  with 
fellows  so  often,  and  that  is  princifKilly  the  reason,  I 
think,  hu  liates  to  have  any  (uie  with  hint." 

**  lain  told  lie  is  a  very  raodctit  man;  is  he?"  I  asked, 

**  Ob,  be  knows  the  value  of  his  owu  discoveries  ;  no 
man  better,     lie  is  not  quite  an  angel,"  said  he,  with     ^ 
a  laugh. 

"Weil  now,  supposing  I  met  him  in  my  travels — I 
might  possibly  stumlile  across  him  if  hu  travels  any- 
wbcM'e  iu  the  direction  I  am  going — how  would  "lie 
conduct  himself  towards  me  ?  " 

"  To  tull  you  the  ti'uth,"  said  he,  "  I  do  not  think  ho 
would  like  it  very  well.  I  know  if  Burton,  or  Grant, 
or  Bjiker,  or  any  of  tliose  fuUows  were  going  after  him, 
and  he  heard  of  their  coming,  Livingstoue  would  put  a 
hundred  miles  of  swamp  iu  a  very  Khort  time  between 
himself  and  them.     1  do,  upon  my  word  I  do.*' 

Thia  WJ18  tiie  tenor  of  the  interview  I  held  with 
Dr.  Kirk— former  companion  of  Livingstone  — as  well 
as  my  journal  and  memorj-  can  recall  it  to  me. 

Keed  I  say  this  information  from  a  gentleman  kuowu 
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to  be  well  acquainted  with  Dr.  Living^stone,  rather  had 
tliG  effect  of  dampiug  ray  ardor  for  the  search,  than 
acKiing  vigor  to  it.  I  felt  veiy  much  depressed,  and 
would  willingly  liavo  resigned  my  commisBion ;  but 
theii  the  order  was,  "  Go  and  find  Ltvixqstoke." 
Besides,  I  did  not  suppose,  though  I  had  so  readily 
consented  to  search  for  the  Doclor,  that  tlie  patli  to 
Central  Africa  was  strewn  with  roses.  What  though  I 
were  rebuked,  as  an  impertinent  interloper  in  tiie 
domain  of  Discovery,  as  a  meddler  in  things  tliat  con- 
cerned not  myself,  as  one  whose  absence  would  be  far, 
more  accept:ible  (o  him  tlian  my  presence — h:vd  I  not 
been  commanded  to  find  him  ?  Well,  find  him  I 
would,  if  he  were  above  ground ;  if  not,  then  I  would 
bring  what  concerned  people  to  know,  and  keep. 

Dr.  Kirk  very  kindly  promised  to  give  all  the  assist- 
ance in  his  power,  and  whatever  experience  he 
possessed  ho  was  willing,  he  said,  to  give  me  its  full 
benefit.  But  I  cannot  recollect,  neither  do  I  find  a 
trace  of  it  in  my  jouniiil,  that  he  assisted  mo  in  any 
way.  Of  course,  he  was  not  awaro  tliat  my  instruo- 
tions  were  to  hunt  up  Dr.  Livingstone,  otherwise  Dr. 
Kirk,  I  have  no  doubt,  would  have  made  good  his 
word.  lie  believed  I  was  about  to  a8cen<l  the  Rufiji 
River  to  its  source.  But  what  newspaper  would 
despatch  a  "  special  "  to  discover  the  sources  of  an  in- 
significant river  h'ke  the  Rufiji  ? 

The  climate  of  Zanziljar  is  not  the  most  agreeable  in 
the  world.  I  have  heard  Americans  and  Euro|Xians 
condeimi  it  most  heartily.  I  have  altio  seen  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  white  colony  laid  up  in  one  day  from  siek- 
nese.  A  noxious  malaria  is  exhaled  fnjui  the  shallow 
inlet  of  .Malagash,  and  the  undmined  filth,  the  gsirbage, 
ofial,  dead  moliusks,  dead  pariah  dogs,  dead  cats,  all 
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Species  of  carrion,  remains  of  men  and  bea«ts  unbtincd, 
assist  to  make  Zanzibar  a  most  imliealthy  city;  and, 
considering  that  it  ought  to  be  a  moet  healthy  dty, 
nature  having  pointed  out  to  man  the  meane,  and 
hav^ing  asdistcd  him  so  far,  it  is  most  wonderful  that 
the  rtiHng  prince  does  not  obey  the  dictates  of  reason. 
The  hay  of  Zanzibar  is  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and 
on  the  Bouth-weetera  hoi-n  of  it  is  built  the  city.  On 
the  east  the  city  is  bounded  almost  entirely  by  the 
Mahgash  Lagoon,  an  inlet  of  the  sea.  It  penetr.ites  to 
at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  sea  behind 
or  south  of  Shangani  Point.  Were  these  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  cut  through  by  a  ten  foot  ditch,  and  the 
inlet  deepened  sh'ghtly,  Zanzibar  city  would  become  an 
island  of  itself,  and  what  wonders  would  it  not  eflect  as  to 
health  and  8;Uubrity!  I  have  never  heard  this  sugges- 
tion made,  hut  it  struck  me  that  the  foreign  consuls 
resident  at  Zanzilxir  might  surest  this  work  to  the 
sultan,  and  so  get  the  credit  of  having  made  the  city  as 
healtliy  a  place  to  live  in  as  any  near  the  equator.  But 
apropoa  of  this,  I  remember  what  Capt.  Webb,  the 
American  Consul,  told  me  on  my  first  arrival,  when  I 
expressed  to  him  my  wonder  at  the  apathy  and  inert- 
ness of  men  born  witli  tlio  indomitable  energy  which  cha- 
racterizes the  Europeans  and  Americans,  of  men  imbued 
with  the  progressive  and  stirring  instincts  of  the  white 
people,  who  yet  allow  themselveH  to  dwindle  into  pallid 
phantoms  of  their  kind,  into  hypochondriacal  invalids, 
into  h(i[>ele()S  bc-lievers  in  tlie  diudlineas  of  tlic  climate, 
with  hardly  a  trace  of  that  daring  and  invincible  spirit 
which  rules  the  world. 

"  Oh,"  said  Capt.  Webb,  *'  it  is  all  very  well  for  you  to 
talk  about  cuei^  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  but  I 
assure  you  that  a  residence  of  four  or  five  years  on  this 
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islaml,  among  such  people  as  are  Lore,  would  make 
fotjl  that  it  was  a  hopeless  task  to  resiBt  the  influence  of 
the  example  by  which  the  most  energetic  spirits  are 
sulidued,  and  to  which  they  must  submit  in  time, 
sooner  or  later.  "We  were  all  terribly  energetic  when 
we  first  came  here,  and  struggled  bravely  to  make  things 
go  on  as  we  were  accustomed  to  have  them  at  home, 
but  we  have  found  that  we  were  knocking  our  heads 
against  granite  walls  to  no  purpose  whatever.  These 
fellows — the  Arabs,  lite  Banyans,  and  the  Hindis,  you 
can't  make  them  go  faster  by  ever  so  much  scolding  and 
praying,  and  in  a  very  short  time  you  see  the  folly  of 
fighting  against  the  imconqueitible.  Be  patient,  and 
don't  fret,  that  is  my  advice,  or  you  won't  live  long 
here." 

There  were  three  or  four  intensely  busy  men,  though, 
at  Zanzibar,  who  were  out  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  I  know 
one,  an  Amtrican  ;  I  fancy  I  hear  the  quick  pit-pat  of  his 
feet  on  the  pavement  beneath  the  Consrilate,  his  cheery 
voice  ringing  the  sahilalion,  "  Yambo !  "  to  every  one  he 
met;  and  he  Iiad  lived  at  Zanzibar  twelve  years. 

I  know  another,  one  of  the  sturdiest  of  Scotchmen,  the 
most  pleasant-mannered,  unaffected,  and  sincere  in  what- 
ever he  did  or  said,  who  has  lived  at  Zanzibar  several 
years,  subject  to  the  iufructuosities  of  tlie  business  he  has 
been  engaged  in,  as  well  as  to  the  calor  and  eilnui  of 
the  climate,  who  yet  presents  as  foimldablc  a  front  ag 
ever  to  the  apathetic  native  of  Zanzibar.  No  man  can 
charge  Capt.  IJ.  C  Fraaer,  formerly  of  the  Indian 
Navy,  with  being  apathetic,  whatever  else  malice  may 
suggest. 

I  might  with  ease  give  evidence  of  the  industry  of 
otliers,  but  tliey  are  all  my  friends,  and  they  are  all 
good.     The  Americau,  English,  Germans,  ami  French 
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residents  have  ever  treacecl  me  with  a  courtesy  and 
kindoeas  I  ain  not  disposed  to  forget.  Taken  as  a  body, 
it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  generous  or  hospitable 
colony  of  white  men  io  any  part  of  the  world. 

In  a  great  tall  house  with  a  certain  grandeur  of  vast- 
ness  about  it,  topped  with  the  queerest  of  all  steeples, 
situated  on  Shangani  Point,  Birihop  Tozcr,  bis  disciples, 
bJ8  choristers  and  his  flock,  have  found  excellent  quar- 
isn.  The  Bishop,who  styles  himself  "  Missionary  Hishop 
of  Central  Africa,"  is  one  of  the  politest  men  lever  knew, 
I  believe  he  is  called  the  "fighting  parson" — a  plagia- 
rifitic  appellation  when  bestowed  on  him,  since  Dr. 
Livingstone  first  received  it  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Bishop  Tozer,  however,  is  snid  to  have  f'oughtan  insolent 
rowdy,  on  his  way  to  church  ;  and  after  having  punished 
him  at  a  boxing-raatch,  offered  to  punish  bis  com- 
panions one  after  another  in  the  same  way,  which  offer 
was  refused.  This  feat  of  piigih'fim  by  Bishop  Tozer 
converted  these  wolves  into  Iambs,  and  won  for  him  the 
title  of  Bishop,  and  the  happy  sinecure  )ie  hoKk. 

The  Bishop  in  his  crimsou  robe,  and  with  his  sacer- 
dotal title  "  Missionary  Bishop  of  Central  Africa"  (why 
he  should  be  eo  named  I  cannot  conceive),  lias  reached 
llie  bourne  of  aspiring- priesfhoocl.  and  is  consequently 
ineffably  happy.  But  this  High  Church  (very  High 
Church  indeed)  prelate  in  his  crimson  robe  of  office, 
and  in  the  queerest  of  all  b(>ad-dresRes,  seen  stalking 
through  the  streets  of  Zanzibar,  or  haggling  over  the 
price  of  a  tin-pot  at  a  tinker's  stall,  is  the  most  riiliciilouft 
sight  (  have  Feen  anywhere  outuide  of  a  cinwn  show.  I 
as  a  white  man  solemnly  protest  against  the  absurdity. 
A  similar  picture  to  the  Bishop,  in  his  priestly  robes  and 
a  paper  cap,  in  a  tinker's  stiill,  is  the  King  of  Dahomey 
in  a  European  hat  with  lu's  lx)dy  naked,  promenading 
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pompously  al)Out  in  this  ctiiuisitofull  Jress.  Wbatever 
Uie  Bishop  in  his  blissful  innocence  may  think  of  the 
effect  wliicli  it  pnnhices  iu  tlie  minds  of  tlie  heathen,  I 
can  inform  him,  that  to  the  Arabs  ami  Wanguana  who 
have  settled  in  Unyanycmhe  he  is  only  an  object  of 
supreme  ridicule;  and  also,  that  most  of  his  pale-faced 
brothers  entertain  something  of  thei>ame  opinion. 

Poor,  dear  BiBhog_l'ozer !  I  would  fain  love  and 
admire  thee,  were  it  not  for  this  exhibition  of  extreme 
Iligh-C'hiirchism  In  a  place  hke  Zanziltar ! 

'I'he  Frencli  mlssiouariea  liave  proceeded  actively  to 
work  in  a  true  practical  spirit.  They  not  only  endea- 
vour to  instil  into  the  mitids  of  their  numerous  convcite 
the  principles  of  religion,  but  aIs<J  to  educate  them  in  the 
business  of  life.  Tliey  teach  their  young  disciples  various 
useful  tmdcs;  ttiey  produce  agricalturistg,  cari*eutera, 
biacksmitlis,  boat-builders,  and  mechanical  engineers 
nmong  them.  Their  various  departments  of  instruction 
have  able,  efficient,  and  laborious  teachci-s.  Their 
shops  at  Zanzibar  form  one  of  the  sights  which  a 
Btranger  would  wish  to  see.  At  Bagamoyo,  on  the 
mainland,  their  mission  station  is  on  an  extensive  scale. 
The  estate  adjoining  the  mission  station,  cultivated 
by  their  young  jjujhIh,  is  a  niodul  of  industry;  and  the 
products  serve  to  more  than  support  the  institution 
with  all  the  necessaries  of  Itte.  The  converts  an<) 
pupils  they  are  educating  exceed  more  than  two 
hundred. 
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OROANIZATIOS   OF  THE   EXPEDITION". 


1  WAS  totally  ijTHOnint  oF  the  interior,  and  itwasdifHciilt 
at  first  to  know  what  I  needed,  in  order  to  tnkc  au 
expedition  into  Central  Africa.  Time  was  precious, 
also,  and  much  of  it  could  not  be  dcvottnl  to  inquiry 
and  investigation.  In  a  case  like  this,  it  would  have 
lieen  a  godwnd,  I  thought^  had  either  of  the  three 
gentlemen,  Captains  Burton,  Spcko,  or  Grant,  given 
some  information  on  these  points;  had  they  devoted  a 
chapter  upon,  "  How  to  get  ready  an  Kxpcditiou  for 
Central  Africa."  The  purpose  of  this  chapter,  then,  is 
to  relate  how  I  Bet  about  it,  that  other  travellers 
coming  after  me  may  have  the  benefit  of  my  expe- 
rience. 

Tbcsc  arc  some  of  the  questions  I  aekcd  myself,  as  I 
towed  on  my  bed  at  night : — 

"How  much  money  is  required ?" 

"  How  many  pagazis,  or  carriers?" 

"  How  nianv  soldiers  ?" 

"How  mudielolh?" 

"  How  many  beads  ?" 

"  How  much  wire  ?** 

"  What  kinds  of  cloth  are  required  for  the  different 
tribes?" 
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Ever  so  many  questions  to  myself  brought  me  no 
neai-er  the  exact  point  I  wished  to  arrive  at.  I  scribbled 
over  scores  of  uheett  of  paper,  making  estiraatcf,  draw- 
ing out  lists  of  material,  calculating  the  cost  of  keeping 
one  hundred  men  for  one  year,  at  bo  many  yards  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cloth,  etc.  I  Ktudled  Burton,  Speke, 
and  Grant  in  vain.  A  good  deal  of  gengi-aphical, 
ethnological,  and  other  information  appertaining  to  the 
study  of  Inner  Africa  was  obtainable,  but  information 
respecting  the  organization  of  an  expedition  requisite 
before  proceeding  to  Africa,  was  not  in  any  book.  I 
threw  the  books  'from  me  in  disgust.  The  Europeans 
at  Zanzibar  knew  as  little  as  possible  about  this  par- 
ticular jKjint.  There  was  not  one  white  man  at  Zanzi- 
bar, who  could  tell  liow  many  dotis  a  day  a  force  of  one 
liuudred  men  required  for  food  on  the  road.  Neither, 
indeed,  was  it  their  business  to  know.  But  what  should 
I  do  at  all,  at  all  ?     Tliis  was  a  grand  question. 

I  decided  it  were  beet  to  hunt  up  an  Arab  merchant 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  ivory  trade,  or  who  was 
fi*efih  from  the  interior. 

Sheikh  Ilanhid  was  a  man  of  note  and  of  wealth  in 
Zanzibar,  IJe  bad  liimself  despatched  several  caravans 
into  tlie  interior,  and  was  neeeesarily  acquaiiited  with 
eeveral  prominent  traders  who  came  to  liis  house  to 
gossip  about  their  adventures  and  gains.  He  was  a\m 
the  proprietor  of  the  large  house  Capt.  Webb  occu- 
pied ;  besides,  lie  lived  across  tho  narrow  street  which 
separated  his  Iiouse  from  the  Consulate.  Of  all  men 
Sheikh  Hashid  was  the  man  to  be  couMultod,  and  he 
was  accordingly  invited  to  visit  me  at  the  Consulate. 

From  the  grey-bearded  ajid  venerable-looking 
Sheikh,  I  elicited  more  information  about  African 
cun-ency,  the  mode  of  procedure,  the  quantity  and 
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quality  of  atuffs  I  required,  than  I  Iiad  obtained  from 
three  montha  fitwly  of  hotjks  upon  Central  Africa;  and 
from  other  Arab  merchants  to  whom  the  ancient  Sheikh 
iatrxidticed  me,  I  received  most  valuable  suggestions 
and  hints,  which  oiiabled  me  at  last  to  organize  an 
expedition. 

The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  a  tra%'clIor 
requires  only  that  which  is  sufficient  for  travel  and 
exploration ;  that  a  superfluity  of  goods  or  means  will 
prove  as  fatal  to  him  as  poverty  of  supplies.  It  is  on 
this  question  of  quality  and  quantity  that  the  iraveller 
has  first  to  exercise  his  judgment  and  discretion. 

My  informants  gave  me  to  understand  that  for  one 
hundred  men,  10  doti,  or  40  yards  of  cloth  per  diem, 
would  suffice  for  food.  The  proper  course  to  j>ursnc,  I 
found,  was  to  purchase  2,000  doti  of  American  sheeting, 
1,000  doti  of  Kaniki,  and  G50  doti  of  the  coloured 
cloths,  such  as  Barsati,  a  great  favourite  in  Unyam- 
wezi ;  Sohari,  taken  in  Ugogo ;  Isiiifllnli,  Taujiri, 
Joho,  Sliash,  Rehani,  Jamdani  or  Kungin'u-Cutch, 
blue  and  pink.  These  were  deemed  amply  sufficient 
for  the  subsistenoo  of  one  hundroil  men  for  twelve 
months.  Two  years  at  this  rate  would  require  4000 
dot)  =  16,000  yaj-ds  of  American  sheeting;  2,000 
doti  =  8,000  yards  of  Kaniki;  1,300  doti  r=  5,200 
yards  of  mixed  coloured  cloths.  This  was  definite 
and  valuable  information  to  me,  and  excepting  the  laek 
of  some  suggestions  as  to  the  quality  of  the  sheeting. 
Kaniki,  and  coloured  cloths,  I  had  obtamedall  I  desired 
upon  this  point.  Second  in  imjmrtance  to  the  amount 
of  cloth  required  was  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
heads  necessary.  Beads,  I  was  told,  took  the  place  of 
cloth  currency  among  some  tribes  of  the  interior.  One 
tribe  preferred  white  to  black  beads,  browu  to  yellow, 
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red  (o  green,  green  to  white,  and  so  on.  Tinw,  in 
Unyarawozi,  rod  (sami-sami)  bcada  would  rendily  be 
taken,  whore  alt  other  kiuds  would  be  refused ;  black 
(bubu)  beads,  though  currency  iu  Ugogo,  were  posi- 
tively worthless  with  all  other  tribes ;  the  egg  (sungo-- 
mazzi)  lieadB,  though  valuable  in  Ujiji  and  Uguhha, 
would  bo  refused  io  all  other  countries ;  the  white 
(Morikani)  beads,  though  good  in  Ufipa,  and  some 
parts  of  Usagara  and  Ugogo,  would  certainly  be 
despised  in  Uacgnhha,  and  Ukonongo.  Such  boiug  the 
case,  I  was  obliged  to  study  closely,  and  ailculatc  the 
probable  stay  of  an  expedition  in  the  several  countries, 
so  aa  t«  ho  euro  to  provide  a  sufBciency  of  each  kind, 
and  guard  against  any  great  overplus.  Burton  and 
Speke,  for  instance,  were  obliged  to  throw  away  as 
worthless  several  hundred  fundo  of  beads. 

For  example,  sujiposing  the  several  nations  of  Euroi>e 
had  each  its  own  currency,  witliout  the  means  of 
exchange,  and  supposing  a  man  was  about  to  travel 
through  Europe  on  foot,  before  starting  he  would  be 
apt  to  calculate  how  many  days  it  would  take  him  to 
travel  through  France ;  how  many  through  Prussia,. 
Austria,  and  Russia,  then  to  reckon  the  expense  he 
would  be  likely  to  incur  per  day.  If  the  expense  bo 
Bet  down  at  a  napoleon  per  day,  and  iiis  journey  through 
France  would  occupy  thirty  days,  the  sum  i-cquirod  for 
going  and  returning  might  be  properly  set  down  at 
sixty  napoleons,  iu  which  'case,  napolcous  not  being 
current  money  in  Pnissia,  Austria,  or  Ituseia,  it  would  be 
utterly  useless  for  him  to  burden  himself  with  the  weight 
of  a  couple  of  thousand  napoleons  in  gold. 

My  anxiety  on  this  point  was  most  excniciating. 
Over  and  over  1  studied  the  hard  names  and  measures, 
conned  again  and  again  the  pol^'syllables,  hoping;  to  be 
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able  to  arrive  Home  time  at  ait  mtclligiblo  definition  of 
tbe  terms.    I  revolved  is  my  mind  tbe  words  Mukim- 

1  guru,  Ghulabio,  Sungomazzi,  Kadunduguni,  Mutiinda, 

I  Sami-sami,  Bubu,  Murikani,  Hafde,  Lungbio-Rc'ga, 
and  Lakliio,  until  I  was  fairly  beaide  myaelf.  _  Finally, 
however,  I  came  to  tlie  conclusion  tliat  if  I  reckoned 

'  my  requirements  at  fifty  khete,  or  five  fimdo  per  day, 
for  two  yeans,  and  if  I  purchased  only  eleven  varieties, 

I  I  might  consider  mysulf  safe  enough.  The  purchase 
was  accordingly  made,  and  twenty-two  sacks  of  tho 
be«t  species  were  jMtcked  ami  brought  to  Capt.  Webb's 
boose,  ready  for  transportation  to  Bagamoyo. 

After  the  beads  came  the  wire  question.  I  discovered, 
after  consideralile  trouble,  that  Kos.  5  and  6 — almost 
of  tl(0  thickness  of  telegraph  wire — were  considered  the 
best  numbers  for  trading  purposes.  While  licads  stand 
for  copper  coins  in  Africa,  cloth  measures  for  silver; 
wire  is  reckoned  as  gold  in  tlie  countries  beyond  the 
Tao-g]i-ni-ka.*  Teu  frasilali,  or  350  lbs.,  of  brase-wire, 
my  Arab  adviser  thotight,  would  be  ample. 

Having  purchased  the  cloth,  the  heads,  and  tb©  wire, 
it  was  with  no  little  pride  that  I  surveyed  tbe  comely 
bales  and  packages  lying  piled  up,  row  above  row,  in 
Capt.  Webb's  aipiw^ious  store-room.  Yet  my  work  was 
not  ended,  it  was  but  beginning ;  there  were  provisions, 
cooking-utensils,  boata,  ro|K!,  twine,  tents,  donkeys, 
saddles,  bagging,  canvas,  tar,  needles,  tools,  ammu- 
nition, guns,  equipments,  hatchets,  medicines,  bedding, 

'  presents  for  chiefs — in  short,  a  thousand  things  not  yet 
purchased.  The  ordeal  of  cbafferiug  and  haggling 
with  steel-hearted  Ilanyans,  Uindis,  Arabs,  and  lialf- 
castes  was  most  trying.     For  instance,   I   purchased 

•  It  will  be  t/een  lliat  I  differ  frum  Capl.  Burton  id  the  HpolUu^ 
of  tliia  word,  u  1  docin  Ibv  loltvr  "  y  "  supc^rfliiuus. 
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twenty-two  donkeys  at  Zanzibar.  $10  and  $50  were 
asked,  wliich  I  liad  to  reduce  to  $15  or  $20  by  an 
infinite  amount  of  argument  wortli^^  f1iinlf,nf  a  noMer 
j^fiflS^  As  was  my  experience  with  the  ftus-dcalers  so  it 
was  with  the  petty  merchants;  even  a  paper  of  pins 
was  not  purchased  witliout  a  five  per  cent,  reduction 
from  the  price  demanded,  involving,  of  course,  a  loss 
of  much  time  and  patience. 

After  collecting  the  donkeys,  I  discovered  there  were 
no  pnck-saddles  to  be  obtained  in  Zanzibar.  Donkeys 
without  pack-eaddlea  were  of  no  use  whatever.  I  iu- 
vcuted  a  saddle  to  be  manufactured  by  myself  and  my 
white  man  Farqnhar,  wholly  from  canvas,  rope,  and 
cotton. 

Three  or  four  frasilahs  of  cotton,  and  ten  bolts  of 
canvas  wore  requii'cd  for  the  saddles.  A  specimen 
saddle  was  made  by  myself  in  order  to  test  its  efficiency. 
A  donkey  was  taken  and  saddled,  and  a  load  of  140  lbs. 
wa«  fastened  to  it,  and  thougli  the  animal — a  wild 
creature  of  Unyamwezi — struggled  and  reared  franti- 
cally, not  a  particle  gave  way.  After  this  experiment, 
Farqnhar  was  set  to  work  to  manufacture  twenty-one 
more  after  the  same  pattern.  Woollen  pads  were  also 
purchased  to  protect  the  animals  from  being  galled.  It 
ought  to  be  mentioned  here,  perhaps,  that  the  idea  of 
such  a  saddle  as  I  manufactured,  was  first  derived  from 
the  Otago  saddle,  in  use  among  the  transport- trains  of 
tlic  English  army  in  Abyssinia. 

A  man  named  John  William  Shaw — a  native  of 
London,  Kngland,  lately  third-mato  of  the  American 
ship  'Nevada '^applied  to  me  for  work.  Though  his 
discharge  from  the  'Nevada'  was  rather  suB]iicioii8, 
yet  he  {wssessed  al)  the  requirements  of  such  a  man  as 
I  needed,  and  was  an  experienced  hand  with  the  palm 
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and  needle,  could  cut  oimvas  to  fit  anything,  wae  a 
pretty  good  naWgator,  ready  and  ivilliBg,  as  far  as  liis 
profeesions  went.  I  saw  no  reason  to  refuse  liis  services, 
and  lie  was  accordingly  engaged  al  $300  per  annum, 
to  rank  second  to  "William  L.  Farquhar. 

Farquliar  was  a  capital  navigator  and  exocHcnt  ma- 
thematician ;  was  strong,  energetic,  and  clever ;  bat,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  a  Lard  drinker.  Every  day,  while  we 
lived  at  Zanzibar,  ho  was  in  a  muddled  condition,  and 
the  dissipated,  vicious  life  he  led  at  this  place  proved 
fetal  to  him,  as  will  be  seen,  shortly  after  ponotratiug 
into  the  interior. 

The  next  thing  I  was  engaged  iij^on  was  to  enlist, 
^.rm,  and  equip,  a  faithful  escort  of  twenfy  men  for  tlie 
road.  Johari,  the  chief  dragoman  of  the  American 
Consulate,  informed  me  that  he  knew  where  certain  of 
Speke's  "  Faithfuls "  were  yet  to  he  found.  The  idea 
had  struck  me  before,  that  if  I  could  obtain  the  services 
of  a  few  men  acquainted  with  the  ways  of  white  men, 
and  who  oould  Indiiw  other  gaoil  men  to  join  the 
expedition  I  was  organizing,  I  might  consider  myself 
fortunate.  More  especially  had  1  thought  of  Seedy 
Mbarak  Mombay,  commonly  called  "Bombay,"  who 
though  his  head  was  "  woodeny,"  and  his  hands 
"clumsy,"  was  considered  to  be  the  " faithfulest *  of 
the  "Faithfuls." 

With  the  aid  of  the  dragoman  Johari,  I  secured  in  a 
few  hours  the  services  of  Uledi  (Capt.  Grant's  former 
valet),  Uliraengo,  Baruti,  Arabari,  Mabruki  (Muinyi 
Mabruki — Hull-hcadcd  Mabruki,  Capt.  Burton's  former 
unhappy  valet) — five  of  Speke's  "  Faithfuls."  "When  I 
asked  them  if  they  wore  willing  to  join  another  white 
Rian'a  expedition  to  tJjiji,  they  replied  very  readily  that 
they  were  willing  to  join  any  brother  of  "Speke's." 
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Dr.  John  Kirk,  Her  Jlajenty's  Consul  at,  Ziiiizilinr,  who 
was  present,  told  tlicm  that  t}ioiiji;h  I  was  no  hrothei* 
of  "  SpekeV'  I  spoke  his  language.  This  distinction 
mattered  little  to  them,  and  I  heard  tlicm,  with  great 
delight,  declare  their  readiness  to  go  anywhere  with 
me,  or  do  anything  I  wislied. 

Mombay,  as  tliey  railed  him,  or  Bombay,  na  we 
Wasungu  know  him,  had  gone  to  Pemba,  an  island  ly- 
ing north  of  Zanzibar.  Uledi  waa  sure  Mumhay  would 
jump  with  joy  at  the  prospect  of  another  expedition. 
Johari  was  therefore  commissioned  to  write  to  him 
at  Pembo,  to  inform  him  of  the  good  fortune  in  store 
for  him. 

On  the  fourth  morning  after  the  letter  had  been 
despatched,  the  famous  Bombay  made  his  appearance, 
followed  in  decent  order  and  due  rank  by  the  "  Faith- 
fuU"  of '*S|)eke."  I  looked  in  vain  for  the  "woodcny 
head  **  and  "  alligator  teetJi "  with  which  his  former 
maister  had  endowed  him.  I  eaw  a  elcnder  short  man 
of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  with  a  grizzled  head,  an  un- 
commonly high,  narrow  forehead,  with  a  very  lat^ 
mouth,  showing  teeth  very  irregular,  and  wide  apart. 
An  ugly  i-cut  in  the  upper  fiont  row  of  IJomhay's 
teeth  was  made  with  the  clenched  fitst  of  Capt.  Speko 
in  Uganda,  when  his  maelur's  patience  was  worn  out, 
and  prompt  punishment  became  necessary.  That  Capt. 
Speke  had  spoiled  him  with  kindness  waa  evident, 
from  the  fact  that  Bombay  had  the  audacity  lo  stand  up 
for  a  boxing  match  with  him.  But  these  things  I  only 
found  out  when,  months  afterwards,  I  was  cfillod  upon 
to  administer  punishment  to  him  myself.  But,  at 
}iis  first  appearance,  I  was  favourably  impresKcd  with 
BomW,  though  his' face  was  rugged,  his  mouth  large, 
his  eyes  tmall,  and  his  nose  flat. 
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**  Salaam  aliekuni,"  were  the  words  be  greeted  me 
with. 

"  Aliekum  salaam,"  I  replied,  with  all  the  gravity  I 
could  muster.  I  then  iuformed  him  I  required  him  as 
captain  of  my  soldiers  to  Ujiji.  Hiu  reply  waa  that  he 
fas  ready  to  do  whatever  (  told  him,  go  wherever  I 
liked— in  short,  he  a  pattern  to  servantH,  and  a  model 
to  soldiers.  Ho  hoped  I  would  give  him  a  uniform, 
and  a  good  g«n,  both  of  which  were  promised. 

Upon  inquiring  for  the  rent  of  the  "  Faithfula"  who 
accompanied  Spckc  into  Kgypt,  I  was  told  that  at 
Z.-»ni!ibar  there  were  but  six.  Fcrrajji,  Maktub,  Sadik, 
Sunguni,  Matiyu,  Matajarl,  Mkata,  and  Almas,  were 
dead;  Uledi  and  Mtamani  were  in  Unyanyembc; 
Hassan  had  gone  to  Kilwa,  and  Ferahau  was  supposed 
to  be  in  Ujiji. 

Out  of  the  six  "  Faithfuls,"  each  of  wtiom  still  retained 
his  medal  for  assisting  in  the  '*  Discovery  of  the  Souroca 
of  the  Nile,"  one,  poor  Mabniki,  had  met  with  a  sad 
misfortune  which  I  feared  would  incapacitate  liJm  from 
active  usefulness. 

Mabruki  the  "  Biill-hcaded,"  owned  a  shamba  (or  a 
lioiise  with  a  garden  attached  to  it),  of  which  he  was 
very  proud.  Close  to  hini  lived  a  neighlwur  in  simitar 
circumstances,  who  was  a  soldier  of  Syed  Mnjid,  with 
whom  Mabruki,  who  was  of  a  quarrelsome  disposition, 
had  a  feud,  which  culminated  in  the  soUUer  inducing 
two  or  three  of  his  comrades  to  assist  him  in  punish- 
ing  the  malevolent  Mabruki,  and  this  was  done  in  a 
manner  that  only  the  heart  of  an  African  could  con- 
ceive. They  tied  the  imfortunate  fellow  by  his  wrists 
to  a  branch  of  a  tree,  and  after  indulging  their  brutal 
appetite  for  revenge  in  torturing  him,  left  him  to  hang 
in  that  position  for  two  days.     At  the  expiration  of 
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the  second  day,  he  was  accidentally  discovered  in  a 
moet  pitiable  conditiou.  His  hands  had  swollen  io  an 
immenfle  size,  and  the  veins  of  one  hand  having  been 
ruptured,  he  had  lost  its  use.  It  18  needless  to  say  that, 
when  the  affair  came  to  Syed  Majid's  ears,  the  miscreants 
were  severely  punished.  Dr.  Kirk,  who  attended  the 
poor  fellow,  succeeded  in  restoring  one  hand  to  some- 
thing of  a  resemblance  of  its  former  shape,  but  the  other 
liand  IB  sadly  marred,  and  its  former  usefulness  gone 
for  ever. 

However,  I  engaged  Mabruki,  despite  his  deformed 
hands,  his  ugliness  and  vanity,  despite  Burton's  bad 
report  of  him,  because  be  was  one  of  Speke's  "  Faith- 
fuls." For  if  ho  hut  wagged  his  tongue  in  my 
service,  kept  his  eyes  open,  and  opened  his  month  at 
the  proper  time,  I  assured  myself  I  could  make  hini 

USfiful. 

Bombay,  my  captain  of  escort,  sncceeded  in  getting 
eighteen  more  frt-e  men  to  volunteer  as  "askari" 
(soldiers),  men  whom  he  knew  would  not  deseil,  and 
for  whom  he  declared  himself  responsible.  They  were 
nn  exceedingly  fine-looking  body  of  men,  far  more 
intelligent  in  api^earance  than  I  could  ever  have 
believed  African  barbarians  could  be.  Tbev  hailed 
principally  from  Uhiyow,  others  from  Unyamwezi,  bomo 
came  from  Useguhha  and  Ugiodo. 

Their  wages  were  set  down  at  $36  each  man  per 
■annum,  or  $3  each  per  mouth.  Each  soldier  was  pro- 
vided with  a  flintlock,  mueket,  powder  horn,  bullet, 
pouch,  knife,  and  hatchet,  besides  enough  powder  and 
ball  for  200  rounds. 

Bombay,  in  consideration  of  his  rank,  and  previous 
faithful  services  to  Burton,  Speke,  and  Grant,  was  en- 
gaged at  $80  a  year,  half  that  sum  in  advance,  a  good 
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muzzle-loading  rifle,  beaideii,  a  puitol,  knife,  and  hatchet 
were  given  to  liim,  while  the  other  five  "  Faithfuls," 
Ambari,  Mabruki,  Ulimengo,  Barati,  and  L'ledi,  were 
enji^ged  at  $-10  a  year,  with  proper  eqnipnienta  as 
aoldicrs. 

Having  studied  fairly  well  all  the  Kast  African 
travellers'  booka  rugiirdiiig  Eastern  and  Central  Africa, 
my  mind  bad  conoeived  tbe  di£Bculties  which  would 
present  themselves  during  the  prosecution  of  my  search 
after  Dr.  Liviogntone. 

To  obviate  all  of  these,  as  well  as  human  wit  coold 
tiUggeM,  was  my  constant  thought  and  aim. 

"Shall  1  permit  myself,  while  looking  from  Ujiji  over 
the  waters  of  the  Tanganika  Lake  to  tlie  other  side, 
to  be  balked  on  the  threshold  of  success  by  the  insolence 
of  a  King  Kannena  or  tbe  caprice  of  a  Uamed  bin 
Bulayyam  ?  "  was  a  question  I  asked  myself.  To  guard 
against  such  a  contingency  I  determined  to  carry  my 
own  boats.  "  Then,"  I  thought, "  if  I  hear  of  Livingstone 
being  on  tho  Tanganika,  I  can  lauuch  my  boat  and 
proceed  after  him." 

I  procured  one  large  boat,  capable  of  carrying  twenty 
persons,  with  stores  and  goods  auflScient  for  a  cruise, 
from  the  American  Consnl,  for  the  sum  of  $80,  and  a 
smaller  one  from  another  American  gentleman  for  $40. 
Tho  latter  would  hold  comfortably  six  men,  with  suit- 
able stores. 

I  did  not  intend  to  carry  the  boats  whole  or  bodily, 
but  to  strip  them  of  their  boards,  and  carry  the  timbers 
and  thwarts  only.  As  a  Biibstitute  for  tho  boards,  I 
proposed  to  cover  each  boat  with  a  double  canvas  akin 
well  taned.  The  work  of  stripping  them  and  taking 
them  to  pieces  fell  to  mc.  This  little  job  occupied  me 
five  days.     I   also  packed   them   up,  ft)r   the  pagazis. 
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^^acli  load  was  carefully  weighed,  and  none  exceeded 
(i8  lbs.  in  weight. 

John  Shaw  excelled  himself  in  the  workmanship  dis- 
played on  the  canvas-boats  ;  when  finished,  they  fitted 
their  frames  admirably.  The  canvas — six  bolts  of  Eng- 
lish hemp,  No.  3 — was  procured  from  Ludhai  Damj, 
who  furnished  it  from  the  sultan's  storeroom. 

An  insuperable  obstacle  to  rapid  transit  in  Africa  is 
the  want  of  carriers,  and  as  speed  was  the  main  object 
of  the  Exjiedition  under  niy  command,  ray  duty  was  to 
lessen  this  difficulty  as  much  as  jwssiblo.  My  carriers 
could  only  he  engaged  after  arriving  at  Bagamoyo, 
on  the  mainland.  I  had  over  twenty  gootl  donkeys 
ready,  and  I  thought  a  cart  adapted  for  tlie  goat- 
paths  of  Africa  might  prove  an  advantage.  Accord- 
ingly 1  had  a  cart  constructed,  eighteen  inches  wide 
and  five  feet  long,  supplied  with  two  fore-wheels  of  a 
light  American  wagon,  more  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
veying the  narrow  ammunition^lxixes.  I  etitimiited 
that  if  a  donkey  could  carry  to  Uuyanyembe  a  load  of 
four  frasilahs,  or  140  lbs.,  he  ought  to  be  able  to  draw 
eiglit  frasilahs  on  such  a  cart,  which  would  be  equal  to 
the  carrying  capacity  of  four  stout  pagazis  or  carrierH. 
Kvents  will  prove,  how  my  theories  were  borne  outby 
practice. 

When  my  purchases  were  completed,  and  I  beheld 
them  piled  up,  tier  after  tier,  row  upon  row,  here  n 
mass  of  cooking-utensils,  there  bundles  of  rope,  tents, 
saddles,  a  pile  of  portmanteaus  and  boxes,  containing 
every  imaginable  thing,  I  oonfese  I  was  rather  abashed 
at  my  own  temerity.  Here  were  at  least  six  tons  of 
material !  "  How  will  it  ever  be  possible,"  1  thought, 
"to  move  all  tliis  inert  mass  across  the  wilderness 
stretching  between   tlie   sea,   and   the  great  lakes  of 
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Africa?  Ball,  cast  all  doubts  away,  man,  and  have  at 
them !  '  Sufficient  for  tlie  day  is  the  evil  thereof/  with- 
out borrowing  from  the  moiTOW." 

The  traveller,  with  a  lake  in  the  centre  of  that 
broad  African  continent  before  him,  must  needs  make 
his  way  tliere  after  a  faaliion  very  different  h-om  that  to 
which  he  has  been  accustomed  in  other  countries.  Ho 
requires  to  take  with  him  juRt  what  a  i^hip  must  have 
when  about  to  sail  on  a  long  voyage.  He  must  have 
his  slop  chest,  his  Uttlc  store  of  canned  dainties,  and  his 
medicines,  besrides  which,  he  must  have  enough  gune, 
jwwder,  and  ball  to  be  able  to  make  a  series  of  good 
fights  if  necessary.  He  must  have  men  to  convey  these 
miscellaneous  articles;  and  as  a  man's  maximiun  load 
does  not  exceed  70  lbs.,  to  convey  11,000  Ibe.  requires 
nearly  IGO  men. 

Europe  and  the  Orient,  even  Arabia  and  Turkestan, 
have  royal  ways  of  travelling  compared  to  Africa. 
Specie  is  received  in  all  those  countries,  by  which  a 
traveller  may  carry  his  means  about  with  him  on  his 
own  person.  Eastern  and  Central  Africa,  however, 
demand  a  necklace,  instead  of  a  cent;  two  yards  of 
American  sheeting,  instead  of  half  a  dollar,  or  a  florin, 
and  a  kitindi  of  thick  brass-wire,  in  place  of  a  gold  piece. 

The  African  traveller  can  hire  neither  wagons  nor 
els,  neither  horses  nor  mules,  to  proceed  with  him 
~into  the  interior.  His  means  of  conveyance  are  limited 
to  black  and  naked  men,  who  demand  at  least  $15  a 
head  for  every  70  lbs.  weight  earned  only  as  far  as 
Unyanycmhe. 

One  thing  amongst  otliers  my  predecessors  omitted 
to  inform  men  bound  for  Africa,  which  is  of  importance, 
and  that  is,  tliat  no  traveller  should  ever  think  of  coming 
to  Zanzibar  with  his  money  in  any  other  shape  than 
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jfold  coin.  Letters  of  credit,  circular  notes,  and  sucli 
civilized  things  1  have  found  to  be  a  century  ahead  of 
Zanzibar  people. 

Twenty  and  twenty-Eve  cents  deducted  out  of  every 
dollar  I  drew  on  paper  is  one  of  the  unpleasant,  if  not 
unpleasantest  things  I  have  committed  to  lasting 
memory.  For  Zanzibar  is  a  spot  far  removed  from 
nil  avenues  of  European  commerce,  and  coin  is  at  a 
higli  premium.  A  man  may  talk  and  entreat,  but  though 
he  may  have  drafts,  cheques,  circular  notes,  letters  of 
credit,  a  cai-te-blanche  to  get  what  he  wants,  out  of 
every  dollar  must  be  deducted  twenty,  twenty-five  and 
thirty  cents,  eo  I  was  told,  and  bo  was  my  experience, 
What  a  pity  there  is  no  brauch-banit  here ! 

I  had  intended  to  have  gone  into  Africa  incognito. 
But  tlio  fact  that  a  white  man,  even  an  American,  was 
about  to  enter  Africa  was  soon  known  all  over 
Zanzilmr.  This  fact  was  repeated  a  thousand  times  in 
the  streets,  proclaimed  in  all  shop  alcoves,  ami  at  the 
custom-house.  The  native  bazaar  laid  hold  of  it,  and 
agitated  it  day  aud  night  until  my  departure.  The 
foreigners,  inchiding  the  Europeans,  wished  to  know 
the  pros  and  cons  of  ray  coming  in  and  going  out. 

My  answer  to  all  questions,  pertinent  and  impertinent, 
was,  I  am  going  to  Africa.  Though  my  card  bore  the 
words 


BEtnty  M.  STASLsr. 


StiD  Yerk  Utrald. 


Tery  few,  I   believe,  ever  coupled   the  words  "New 
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York  Herald"  vriih  a  search  after  "Doctor  Living- 
stone."    It  was  not  my  fault,  was  it  ? 

All,  mc !  u'liat  bard  work  it  is  to  «tart  an  expedition 
alone!  What  with  liorrying  through  the  baking  beat 
of  the  fierce  relentless  suu  from  shop  to  shop, 
strengthening  myself  with  far-reaching  and  enduring 
patienoe  for  tlie  haggling  contest  with  the  tivid-faced 
Hindi,  summoning  coui-age  and  wit  to  hrow-beat  the 
villainous  Goanese,  and  niatdi  the  foxy  Banyan,  talking 
volumes  throughout  the  day,  cori-ccting  estimates, 
making  up  accounts,  superintending  the  delivery  of  piu-- 
cliased  articles,  measuring  and  weighing  tliem,  to  see 
that  everj'thing  was  of  fidi  measure  and  weight,  over- 
seeing the  white  men  Fan[uhar  and  Shaw,  who  were 
busy  on  donkey  saddle^;,  sails,  tents,  and  boats  for  the 
Expeditioo,  I  felt,  when  the  day  was  over,  as  thougb 
limbs  and  brain  well  deserved  their  rest.  Such  labours 
were  mine  unremittingly  for  a  month. 

Having  bartered  drafts  on  Sir.  James  Gordon 
Bennett  to  the  amount  of  several  thoueand  dollars  for 
cloth,  heads,  wire,  donkeys,  and  a  thousand  necessaries, 
having  advanced  pay  to  the  white  men,  and  hhick  escort 
of  the  Expedition,  having  fretted  Capt.  Webb  and  his 
family  more  than  enough  with  the  din  of  preparation, 
and  filled  his  house  with  my  goods,  there  was  nothing 
fiii-lher  to  do  btit  to  leave  my  formal  adieus  with  the 
Eur0|>eans,  and  tbank  the  Sultan  and  those  gentlemen 
who  had  assisted  me,  before  embarking  for  Bagamoyo. 

The  day  before  my  departure  from  Zanzibar  the 
American  Consul,  having  just  liabited  himself  in  his 
black  coat,  and  taking  with  him  an  extra  black  bat, 
in  order  to  be  in  state  apparel,  proceeded  with  me  to 
the  Sultan's  palace.  The  Prince  liad  been  generous 
to  me ;  he  had  presented  me  with  an  Arab  horse,  had 
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I'urnished  me  with  letters  of  introduction  to  bis  agents, 
liis  chief  men,  and  repreeenfeitives  in  the  interior,  and 
in  many  other  way3  bad  ebowu  himself  well  disposed 
towards  me. 

The  palace  is  a  large,  roomy,  lofty,  square  boiise 
close  to  the  fort,  built  of  coral,  and  plastered  thickly 
with  hme  mortar.  In  appearance  it  is  hulf  Arabic  and 
half  Italian.  The  shutters  are  Venetian  blinds  painted 
a  vivid  green,  and  presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
whitewashed  walls.  Before  the  great,  lofty,  wide 
door  were  ranged  in  two  crescents  several  Balucli 
and  Persian  mercenaries,  ax-med  with  curved  swords 
and  targes  of  rliinoceros  hide.  Their  dresa  was  a 
muddy-white  cotton  shirt,  reaclung  to  the  ancles, 
girdled  with  a  leather  l«It  thickly  studded  with  silver 
bosges. 

As  we  came  in  sight  a  signal  was  passed  to  eomc 
person  inside  the  entrance.  When  within  twenty  yards 
of  the  door,  the  Sultan,  who  was  standing  waiting, 
came  down  the  steps,  and,  passing  through  the  ranks, 
advanced  toward  us,  with  his  right  hand  stretched  out, 
and  a  genial  smile  of  'welcome  on  his  face.  On  our 
side  we  raised  our  hats,  and  shook  hands  with  him,  after 
which,  doing  according  as  he  bade  us,  we  passed  forward, 
and  arrived  on  the  highest  stop  near  the  entrance  door. 
He  pointed  forward ;  we  bowed,  and  arrived  at  the  foot 
of  an  unpaiutod  and  narrow  staircase  to  turn  once  moiv 
to  the  Sultan.  "  Go  on,"  he  said,  and  we  ascended  the 
stairs  with  my  feelings  greatly  shocked,  for  tbe  Sultan 
coming  immediately  after  me,  was  placed  in  a  most 
ignominious  position  for  a  sovereign  prince.  The 
Consul,  I  perceived,  was  ascending  sidewavs,  a  mode 
of  prc^ression  which  I  saw  was  intended  for  a  compro- 
mise with  decency  and  dignity;  I  imitated  him  as  well 
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US  I  was  able,  but  I  nevertheless  thought  my  positioa 
rather  pecnliar.  At  the  top  of  the  stairs  we  waitetl, 
with  oor  faces  towards  the  up-coming  Prince.  Again 
1V6  were  waved  magnanimouBly  forward,  for  before  us 
was  the  reeeplion  hall  and  tbronc-roora.  I  noticed,  as  I 
inarched  forward  to  the  ftirtliest  end,  that  the  room  was 
high,  and  |wiinted  iu  the  Arabic  style,  that  the  carpet 
was  thick  and  of  Persian  fabric,  that  the  furniture  con- 
siiited  of  a  dozen  gilt  chairs  and  a  chandelier. 

Wo  were  seated ;  Lndha  Damji,  the  Banyan  colleclor 
of  custom.?,  a  venerable-looking  old  man,  with  a  shrewd 
intelligent  face,  sat  ou  the  right  of  the  Sultun ;  next  to 
him  was  the  great  Mohammedan  merchant,  Tarya 
Topan,  who  had  come  to  be  present  at  the  interview, 
not  only  because  he  was  one  of  the  conncillors  of  His 
Highness,  but  because  ho  also  took  a  lively  interest 
in  this  American  Expedition.  Opposite  to  Ludha  sat 
C^pt.  Webb,  and  next  to  him  I  was  seated,  opposite 
Tarya  Topan.  The  Sultan  sat  in  a  gilt  chair  between 
the  Americana  and  the  councillors.  Johari  the  drago- 
man stood  humbly  before  the  Sultan,  expectant  and 
ready  to  interpret  what  we  had  to  communicate  to 
the  Prince. 

The  Sultan,  so  far  as  dress  goes,  might  be  taken  for  a 
.MiugTcUan  gentleman,  excepting,  indeed,  for  the  turban, 
whose  ample  folds  in  alternate  colours  of  red,  yellow, 
brown,  and  white,  encircled  his  head.  His  long  robe 
was  of  dark  cloth,  cinctured  round  the  waist  with  his 
rich  sword-belt,  from  which  wag  suspended  a  gold-hilted 
scimitar,  encased  in  a  scabbard  also  enriched  with  gold. 
His  legs  and  feet  were  bare,  and  had  a  ponderous  lool; 
about  them,  since  he  suffered  from  that  strange  curse 
of  Zanzibar  —  elephantiasis.  His  feet  were  slipped 
into  a  pair  of  watia  (Arabic  for  tdipperfi),  with  thick 
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soles,  and  a  strong  leathern  band  over  the  instep.  Hin 
light  comi)leiio»  aud  hit*  correct  features,  ■which  are 
intelligent  and  regular,  bespeak  the  Arab  patrician. 
They  indicate,  however,  nothing  except  his  high  descent 
and  blood ;  no  traits  of  character  are  visible  unless  there 
is  just  a  trace  of  amiability,  and  perfect  contentment 
with  himself  and  all  around. 

Soch  is  Prince,  or  Syed  BurghaeJi,  Snitau  of  Zanzi- 
bar and  Pemba,  and  the  East  coast  of  Africa,  from 
Somali  Land  to  the  Mozambique,  as  he  appeared  to  rac. 

Coffee  was  served  in  cnps  supported  by  golden  fin- 
jans,  also  some  cocoa-nut  milk,  and  rich  sweet  slierbet. 

The  conversation  began  with  the  question  addressed 
to  the  Consul, 

*'Are  you  well?" 

Consul. — "  Yes,  thank  you.     How  is  His  Highness  ?" 

Jlighne-'is. — "  Quite  well !" 

Higknem  to  me. — "Are  you  well  ?" 

Answer. — "  Quite  well,  thanks ! " 

The  Consul  now  inti-oduces  hiiginess ;  and  questions 
about  my  travels  follow  from  His  HighnesH — 

*'  How  do  you  like  Persia  ?" 

"Have  you  seen  Kerbela,  Bagdad,  Maer,  Stamboul?" 

"  Have  the  Turks  many  soldiers  ? " 

"  How  many  has  Persia  ?  " 

"  Is  Persia  fertile  ?  " 

"  How  do  you  like  Zanzibar  ?  " 

Having  answered  each  question  to  liis  Highness' 
satisfaction,  ho  handed  me  letters  of  introduction  to  his 
officers  at  Bagaraoyo  and  Kaole,  and  a  general  intro- 
dnctory  letter  to  all  jVrab  merchants  wliom  I  might 
meet  on  the  road,  and  concluded  his  remarks  to  ine, 
with  tlie  expressed  hope,  that  on  whatever  mission  I 
was  hound,  I  should  be  perfectly  successful. 
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We  bowed  ourselves  out  of  bis  presence  in  much  the 
same  manner  that  we  had  bowed  ourgelvea  in,  be 
accompanying  us  to  iho  great  entrance  door. 

Mr.  Goodhue  of  Salem,  an  American  merchant  long 
resident  in  Zau;!tbar,  presented  me,  as  I  gave  him  my 
adieu,  with  a  blooded  l>ay  horse,  imported  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  worth,  at  least  at  Zanzibar,  $500. 

FA.  4. — By  the  4th  of  Fcbriiarj',  twenty-eight  days 
from  tlie  date  of  my  arrival  at  Zanzibar,  the  organization 
and  equipment  of  the  "  New  York  Herald  Expedition  " 
was  complete ;  tents  and  saddles  had  been  manufac- 
tured, boats  and  sails  were  ready.  The  donkeys  brayed, 
and  the  horses  neighed  impatiently  for  the  road. 

Etiquette  demanded  th-it  I  should  once  more  present 
my  card  to  the  European  and  American  Consuls  at 
Zanzibar,  and  the  word  "farewell  "  was  said  to  every- 
body. 

On  the  fifth  day,  four  dhows  were  anchored  before 
0)c  American  Consulate.  Into  one  were  lifted  tlie  two 
horees,  into  two  others  the  donkeys,  into  the  fourth, 
the  largest,  the  black  et^cort,  and  bulky  money's  of  the 
Expedition. 

When  about  to  give  the  order  to  sail,  the  two  white 
men,  Farquhar  and  Shaw,  were  absent.  They  were 
found,  after  a  vigorous  hunt,  among  the  liquor  shops, 
anrroundod  by  about  a  dozen  boon  companions,  hold- 
ing forth  uixin  the  gi-eatness  of  the  art  of  Africaa 
exploration,  trying  to  stave  oflF  with  the  aid  of  whisky 
the  dread  presentiments  that  would  iufiidiously  now  and 
then  obtrude  ihcmiselves  into  their  minds,  warning  them 
that  though  new  lands  were  about  to  be  revealed  to 
Ihem,  with  all  the  fantastic  scenes  credited  to  the  new 
country,  there  might  be  something  in  tlieae  strange 
parts  that  might — *'  well,  what  ?" 
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"  Get  into  the  dhows  at  once,  men.  This  is  rather  a 
had  beginuing  after  signing  contracts,"  I  «iid,  as  I  saw 
them  rteliiig  to  the  beach  in  company  of  Bombay,  and 
four  or  five  of  the  newly-enlisted  escort. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  may  I  ask  if — if — if  you  think  I 
have  done  quite  right  in  pronu'sing  to  go  with  you  to 
Afriky  ?"  asked  Shaw,  in  a  most  hesitating  and  dolor- 
ous tone. 

"  Have  you  not  received  your  advance?  Have  you 
not  signed  the  contract  ?*'  I  asked ;  "  and  do  you  now 
wish  to  withdraw?  Get  into  the  boat,  man,  at  once. 
Wo  are  all  in  for  it  now,  sink  or  swim,  live  or  die — 
none  can  desert  his  duty." 

A  litdo  before  noon  wo  set  sai}.  Tlie  American  flag, 
a  present  to  the  Expedition  by  that  kiud-licarted  lady, 
Mrs.  Wobb,  was  raised  to  the  mast-head;  the  Consul,  Ijia 
lady,  and  exuberant  little  cliildren,  Mary  and  Charley, 
were  on  the  housetop  waving  the  starry  banner,  hats, 
and  handkerchiefs,  a  token  of  farewell  to  me  aud  mine. 
Happy  people,  and  good !  may  their  course  and  ours  be 
prosperous,  aud  may  God's  blessing  rest  on  us  all ! 


UPE  AT  BAOAUOTO. 

The  Isle  of  Zanzibar  with  its  groves   of  cocoa-uut, 
mango,  clove,  ami  cinnamon,  and  its  sentinel  islets  of 
Chumbi  and  French,  with  its  whitewashed  city  and  jack- 
fniit  odor,  with  its  harbor  and  tthips  that  tread  the  decp^ 
faded   elowly  from  view,  and   looking  westxvard,  the 
African  continent  rose,  a  similar  bank  of  green  verdure 
to  that  which  had  just  receded  till  it  was  a  mere  w'mwus   \    i 
line  above  the  horizon,  looming  in  a  northerly  direction  J    ' 
lo  the  sublimity  of  a  mountain  chain.     The  distance 
across  from  Zanzibar  to  Dagamoyo  may  be  about  twenty- 
five  miles,  yet  it  took  the  dull  and  lazy  dhows  ten  hours 
before  they  dropped  anchor  on  the  top  of  the  coral 
reef  plainly  visible  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  tlw 
water,  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  beach. 
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The  ucwly-enlisted  soldiers,  fond  of  noise  and  excite- 
ment, discharged  repeated  salvos  by  way  of  a  salute  to 
the  mixed  crowd  of  Arabs,  Banyans  and  Wasawahili, 
who  stood  on  the  beach  to  receive  the  Musungu  (white 
man),  which  they  did  with  a  general  stare  and  a  chorus 
of  "  Yambo,  Baua  ?"  (how  are  you,  master  ?) 

In  our  own  land  the  meeting  with  a  lai-ge  crowd  is 
rather  a  todious  operation,  as  our  independent  citizens 
insist  on  an  interlacing  of  digits,  and  a  vigorous  sliaking 
thereof  before  tlieir  pride  is  satisfied,  and  tlie  peaceful 
manifestation  endoi-sed;  but  on  this  heach,  well  lined 
with  spectators,  a  response  of  "Yambo,  Bana!"  sufficed, 
except  with  one  who  of  all  there  was  acknowledged  tlie 
greatest,  and  who,  claiming,  like  all  great  men,  indi- 
vidnal  attention,  came  forward  to  exchange  another 
"  Yambo !"  on  his  own  behalf,  and  to  shake  hands. 
This  personage  ^yith  a  long  trailing  turban,  was  Jema- 
dar Esau,  commandant  (French),  commander  (English), 
of  the  Zanzibar  force  of  soldiers,  police,  or  Baluch  gen- 
darmes stationed  at  Bagamoyo.  He  had  accompanied 
Speke  and  Grant  a  good  distance  into  the  interior, 
and  they,  like  all  English  travellers,  had  rewarded 
him  liberally.  He  took  upon  himself  the  responsibility 
of  assisting  in  the  debarkation  of  the  Expedition,  and 
unworthy  as  was  his  appearance,  disgraceful  as  he  was 
in  his  filth,  and  with  his  hirsute  face,  I  here  commend 
him  for  his  influence  over  the  rabble  to  all  future  East 
African  travellers.  Foremost  among  those  who  wel- 
comed us  was  a  Fatlier  of  the  Society  of  St.-Esprit,  who 
with  other  Jesuit*,  under  Fatlier  Superior  Horner,  have 
established  a  missionary  post  of  considerable  influence 
and  merit  at  Bagamoyo,  We  were  invited  to  partake 
of  the  liospitaiity  of  the  Mission,  to  take  our  meals 
there,  and,  should  we  desire  it,  to  pitch  our  camp  on 
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tb«r  gTOTmcU.  Bat  hamtmr  Btroog  the  gcxuaHtr  of 
the  weloome  aod  arxen  die  bearthieaB  of  the  mrit*- 
tioD,  I  ftm  one  of  tboae  wbo  pnfer  ixkdepeadence  to 
depeDdence  if  it  is  poeoUe:.  BesHies,  mr  sense  of  the 
obligntion  between  host  snd  gtsest  had  JQst  had  n  fine 
edge  pnt  npon  it  by  die  delicaie  forbeaiance  of  mv 
kind  host  at  Zanzibar,  who  bad  betrayed  no  sign  of  _ 
impatieaoe  at  the  tryrable  I  was  onlr  too  conscious  of  ^ 
having  cansed  him.  I  therefore  informed  the  hospitable 
Padre,  that  only  for  one  night  oonld  I  snffer  myself  to 
be  enticed  from  my  camp. 

I  selected  a  boose  near  the  western  oatsfcirts  of  tlie 
town,  where  there  is  a  large  open  square  through 
which  the  road  from  Unyauyembe  enters.    Had  I  been  I 
at  Bagamoyo  a  month,  I  could  not  have  bettered  my  ' 
location.     My  tents  were  pitched  fronting  the  temlw 
(honse)  I  had  chosen,  enclosing  a  smalt  square,  whero 
bnsiness  could  be  transacted,  bales  loofced  over,  examined, 
and  marked,  free  from  the  intrusion  of  cmious  siglit- 
seere.    After  driving  the  twenty-seven  animak  of  the 
Expedition  into  the  enclosure  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
storing  the  bales  of  goods,  and  placing  a  cordon  of^ 
soldiers  round,  I  pi-oceeded  to  the  Jesuit  Mission,  to  a 
late  dinner,  being  tired   and   ravenous,  leaving  the 
newly-formed  camp  in  charge  of  the  white  men  and 
Capt.  Bombay. 

The  Mission  is  distant  from  the  town  a  good  half  miie,' 
to  the  north  of  it;  it  is  quite  a  villngc  of  itself,  num- 
bering some  fiftoen  or  silicon  bouses.  There  are  mon; 
than  fen  padres  engaged  in  the  establishment,  and  as 
many  sisters,  and  all  find  plenty  of  occupation  in  educing 
fiwm  native  crania  the  fire  of  intelligence.  Truth  com- 
pels me  to  state  that  they  are  very  snccessfiU,  having 
over  two  hundred  pupils,  boys  and  girls,  in  the  Mission, 
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ftutl,  from  tlie  oldest  to  the  voungesrt,  tliey  show  the 
iinprtjsji  of  the  useful  education  they  have  received.- 

The  dinner  furniBhed  to  the  padres  and  their  guest 
coiiBiBted  of  ti8  many  plats  as  a  firet-class  hotel  in  Paris  ' 
xisually  supplies,  and  cooked  witli  nearly  as  much  skill, 
thougli  the  surroundings  were  by  no  means  equal.  I 
feel  assured  also  that  the  padres,  besides  being  tjvstefnl 
in  their  potagea  and  enti'e'es,  do  not  stultify  their  ideas 
for  lack  of  that  element  which  Horace,  Hafiz,  and 
Byron  have  praised  so  much.  The  champagne — think  of 
champagne  Cliquot  in  East  Africa ! — Latitte,  La  Rose, 
Burgundy,  and  Bordeaux  were  of  first-rate  quality, 
and  the  raeek  and  lowly  eyes  of  the  fathers  were  not 
a  little  bnghtened  under  the  vinous  influence.  Ah ! 
thofle  fiitlicrs  understand  life,  and  appreciate  its  dnra- 
tion.  Their  festive  board  drives  the  Mukunguru 
(African  junglejeyer)  frona  their  doors,  wliile  it  soothes 
the  gloom  and  isolation  which  strike  one  with  awe, 
as  one  emerges  from  the  lighted  room  .ind  plunges 
into  the  depths  of  the  darkness  of  an  African  night, 
enlivened  only  by  the  wearying  monotone  of  the  frogs 
and  crickets,  and  the  distant  ululation  of  the  hyecna. 
It  requires  somewhat  above  hmnan  effort,  unaided  by 
the  ruby  liquid  that  cheers,  to  bo  always  suave  and 
polite  amid  the  dismalities  of  native  life  in  Africa. 

After  the  e\-ening  meal,  which  replenished  my  failing 
strength,  and  for  which  I  felt  the  intensest  gi-atitudi-, 
the  most  advanced  of  tlie  pupils  came  forward,  to  tht- 
number  of  twenty,  with  brass  instruments,  thus  forming 
a  full  baud  of  musia  It  rather  astonished  me  to  hear 
the  soimds  issue  forth  in  sucli  haimony  from  such 
woolly-headed  youngsters ;  to  hear  well-known  Fiench 
music  at  this  isolated  port,  to  hear  negro  boys,  that  a 
few  months  ago  knew  nothing  beyond  the  traditions 
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of  their  ignorant  mothers,  stand  forth  and  chant  Parisian 
8onp(  a])oiit  French  valor  and  glory,  with  all  the  sang- 
froid of  gaiiiius  fi'om  tlie  purHeiis  of  Saint-AntoJno. 

I  had  a  most  refreshing  night's  rest,  and  at  dawn  I 
sought  out  my  camp,  with  a  will  to  enjoy  the  new 
life  now  commencing.  On  counting  the  animal*,  two 
donkeys  were  missing;  and  on  taking  notea  of  my 
African  moneys,  one  coil  of  No.  6  wire  was  not  to 
be  found.  Evorybody  liad  evidently  fall«n  on  the 
ground  to  sleep,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  on  the  Mriina 
there  are  many  diMhonoat  prowlers  at  night.  Soldiers 
were  despatched  to  search  through  the  town  aud 
ucighhourhood,  and  Jemadar  Ksaii,  he  of  the  traih'ng 
turban,  the  filthy  taoe  and  neck,  wa-s  apprised  of  our  Xom, 
and  titimulated  to  diseovL-r  tlie  animals  by  the  promit«  of 
a  reward.  Before  night  one  of  the  minsing  donkeys  was 
found  outside  the  town  nibbUng  at  manioo-lcavus,  but 
the  other  animal  and  the  coil  of  wire  were  never  found. 

Among  my  visitors  this  first  day  at  Bagamoyo  was 
Ali  bin  Salira,  a  brother  of  the  famous  Sayd  bin  Salim, 
formerly  Ran  Kafilah  to  Burton  and  Speke,  and  subse* 
qiicntly  to  Speke  and  Grant.  His  salaams  were  y^y  pro- 
fuse, aud  moreover,  his  brother  was  to  be  my  agent  in 
Unyamwezi,  so  tltat  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  hia  oiler 
of  assistance.  But,  alas,  for  my  white  face  and  too 
tmstfiil  nature !  This  Ah  bin  Salim  turned  out  to  he  a 
snake  in  (he  grans,  a  very  sore  thorn  in  ray  side.  I 
was  invited  to  bis  comfoit;ihle  house  to  partake  of  coffee. 
I  went  there ;  the  coffee  was  good  though  feugarleas,  hia 
promisea  were  many,  but  tlioy  proved  valueless.  Said 
he  to  mo,  '*  I  am  your  friend ;  I  wish  to  serve  you ; 
what  can  I  do  for  you  ?" — Iteplied  I,  "  I  am  obliged 
to  you,  1  need  a  good  friend  who,  knowing  the  language 
and  cuatoms  of  the  Wanyamwezi,  can  procure  mo  the 
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pflgazia  I  need  and  send  me  off  qiiiclcly.  Yonr  brother" 
is  nc(juaiiitcd  with  (he  WasiiDg^u  (white  men),  and  knows 
lliat  wliiit  ihcy  promise  they  make  good.  Get  me  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  pngajiis  and  I  will  pay  yon  your  price." 
With  imctuous  courtesy,  the  reptile  i  was  now  wurnily 
jiourisliing,  said,  "  I  do  not  want  anytliing  from  you,  my 
friend,  for  such  a  slight  service,  rest  content  and  quiet; 
you  shall  not  Btop  here  fifteen  days.  To-morrow  morn- 
ing I  will  come  and  overhaul  your  bnlos_to  see  what  is 
needed."  Ibade  him  good  morning.elated  with  the  happy 
thought  that  1  was  soon  to  tread  the  UnyanycmlKS  road. 
The  reader  must  be  made  acquainted  with  two  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  why  I  was  to  devote  all  ray 
energy  to  lead  the  Expedition  a*  qiiiekly  as  possible 
from  Baganioyo.  First,  1  wished  to  reach  Ujiji  be- 
fore the  news  reached  Livingstone  that  1  was  in 
search  of  him,  for  my  impression  of  him  was  that 
lie  was  a  man  who  would  try  to  put  as  much  dis- 
tance as  possible  Iwtween  us,  rather  than  make  an 
fEFort  to  shorten  it,  and  I  should  have  my  long  journey 
for  notliing.  Second,  the  Masika,  or  rainy  season, 
would  noon  l»e  on  me,  which,  if  it  caught  me  at  Baga- 
moyo,  would  prevent  my  departure  until  it  was  over, 
which  meant  a  delay  <>('  forty  days,  and  c-xaggoi-ated  as 
tlie  rains  were  by  all  men  with  whom  I  came  in  contact, 
it  rained  every  day  for  forty  days  without  iuternuHsion, 
This  I  know  was  a  thing  to  di-ead ;  for  1  had  my 
memory  stored  with  all  kinds  of  rainy  unpleasantuesses. 
For  instance,  tJiere  was  the  rain  of  Virginia  and  its 
concomitant  horrors— wetness,  mildew,  agues,  rheuma- 
tics, and  such  like;  then  tliere  were  the  English  rains, 
a  miserable  drizzle  eaiising  the  blue  devils;  then  the 
niiny  season  of  Abyssinia  with  the  flood-gates  of  the 
firmament  opened,  and  an  universal  duwu-pour  of  rain 
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enough  to  submerge  half  a  continent  in  a  few  hours ; 
lastly,  there  was  tlio  pelting  monsoon  of  India,  a  steady 
shut-in-house  kind  of  rain.  To  which  of  those  rains 
shonld  [  comparo  this  dreadful  Masiku  of  Bast  Africa  ? 
Did  not  Burton  write  much  about  black  mud  in 
Uzararao?  Well,  a  country  whose  surface  eoil  is 
called  hlack  mud  in  fine  weather,  what  can  it  be  called 
when  forty  days*  rain  beat  on  if,  and  feet  of  pagaids  and 
donkeys  make  paste  of  it  ?  These  were  natural  reflec- 
tions, induced  by  the  circumstances  of  the  hour,  and  I 
foimd  myself  much  exercised  in  mind  in  consequence. 

Ali  bin  Saliin,  true  to  his  promise,  visited  my  camp 
on  the  morrow,  with  a  very  important  air,  and  after 
looking  at  the  pile  of  cloth  bales,  informed  me  that  I 
liiufit  have  them  covered  with  mat-bags  (makandas). 
He  said  he  would  send  a  man  to  have  them  measured, 
but  he  enjoined  me  not  to  make  any  bargain  for  the 
hags,  as  he  would  make  it  all  right. 

While  awaiting  with  comraondablo  patience  the  140 
pogazis  promised  by  Ali  hin  Salim  we  were  all  employed 
upon  everything  that  thought  could  suggest  needful  for 
crossing  the  sickly  maritime  region,  s«)  that  we  might 
make  the  transit  before  the  terrible  fever  could  unnerve 
us,  and  make  us  joyless.  A  short  experience  at  Baga- 
moyo  showed  us  what  we  lacked,  what  was  superfluous, 
and  what  was  necessary.  We  were  visited  one  night 
by  a  Bquall,  accompanied  by  furious  rain.  I  had  $1,500 
worth  of  i>agazi  cloth  in  my  tent.  In  the  morning  I 
looked,  and  lo !  the  drilling  had  let  in  rain  like  a  sieve, 
and  every  yard  of  cloth  was  wet.  It  occupied  two 
days  afterwards  to  dry  the  cloths,  and  fold  them  again. 
The  drill-tent  was  condemned,  and  a  No.  5  hemp-canvas 
tent  at  once  prepared.  After  which  I  felt  convinced 
that  my  cloth  bales,  and  one  year's  ammunition, 
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safe,  and  that  I  could  defy  the  Masika.  In  the  Imrry  of 
departure  from  Zauzibar,  and  in  ray  ignorance  of  how 
balcK  should  be  made,  I  had  aubmitted  to  the  better  judg- 
ment and  ripe  experience  of  one  Jetta,  a  commission 
merchant,  to  prepare  my  baloa  for  carriage.  Jetta  did 
not  weigh  the  bales  as  he  made  them  wp,  but  piled  the 
Merikani,  Kauiki,  Barsati,  Jamdani,  Joho,  lemnluli,  in 
alternate  layers,  and  roped  the  same  into  bales.  One  or 
two  pagazie  came  to  my  camp  and  began  to  chaffer ;  they 
wished  to  see  the  bales  first,  before  they  would  make  a 
final  bargftiu.  They  tried  to  raise  them  ui) — ugh ! 
ugh!  it  was  of  nouee,  and  withdrew.  A  fine  Salter's 
Rpring  balance  was  hung  up,  and  a  bale  snsjiended  to 
the  hook;  the  finger  indicated  lO-ilbs.  or  3  frasilah, 
which  was  just  35  lbs.  or  one  frasilah  overweight. 
Upon  putting  all  the  bales  to  this  test,  I  perceived  that 
Jetta 's  guess-work,  with  all  his  experience,  had  caiised 
considerable  tiouble  to  mo.  The  soldiers  were  set  lo 
work  to  reopen  and  repack,  which  hitter  task  is  per- 
formed in  the  following  manner: — We  cut  a  doti,  or 
four  yards  of  Merikani,  ordinarily  sold  at  Zanzibar  for 
$2'7lj  the  piece  of  thirty  yards,  and  spread  it  out. 
We  take  a  piece  or  bolt  of  good  Merikani.  and  instead 
of  the  double  fold  given  it  by  the  Nashua  and  Salem 
milhi,  wo  fold  it  into  three  parte,  by  which  the  folds  have 
a  breadth  of  a  foot;  this  piece  forme  the  first  layer,  and 
will  weigh  nine  pounds;  the  second  layer  consists  of  six 
pieces  of  Kaniki,  a  blue  htufl'  similar  to  the  blue  blouse 
stuff  of  France,  and  the  hhie  jeans  of  America,  though 
much  lighter ;  the  third  layer  ia  formed  of  the  second 
piece  of  Merikani,  the  fourth  of  six  more  pieces  of 
Kaniki,  the  fillh  of  Merikani,  the  «ixth  of  Kaniki  as 
'before,  and  the  eeventh  and  last  of  Merikani.  Wo 
have    thus    four    pieces    of  Merikani,  which  weigh 
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36  lbs.,  and  IS  pieces  of  Ktiniki  wcigUiug  aUo  36  lbs., 
making  a  total  of  72  lbs.,  or  a  little  more  than  two 
frasiUibs;  the  cloth  is  theii  folded  singly  over  (la-se 
layers,  each  coriiur  titd  to  anotlier.  A  buudle  of  coir- 
rope  is  Uiuti  brouglit,  and  two  men,  provided  with  a 
wooden  mallet  for  beating  and  pressing  the  bale, 
proceed  to  tio  it  up  with  as  much  nicety  aa  sailors 
serve  down  rigging. 

When  complete  a  bale  is  a  solid  mass  three  feet  and  a 
half  long,  a  foot  deep,  and  a  foot  wide.  Of  these  bales 
I  hiid  to  convey  eighty-two  to  Unyanyemhe,  forty  of 
which  constRtcd  solely  of  the  Merikaiii  and  Kaniki,  The 
other  forty-lwo  contained  the  Mcrikani  luid  colored 
clothe,  which  latter  were  to  serve  as  honga  or  tribute 
cloths,  and  to  engage  another  set  of  pugiutis  from  Un- 
yanyoMibc  toUjiji.and  from  Ujiji  to  the  regions  bryond. 

The  lifteenth  day  asked  of  me  by  Ali  bin  Salim  for 
the  procuring  of  the  pagazis  passed  by,  and  there  was 
not  tlic  ghost  of  a  pagazi  in  my  camp.  I  aent  Mahruki 
the  BuU-headed — one  of  Burton's  men— to  AU  bin 
Salim,  to  convey  my  salaams  and  express  a  liojie  that 
he  hatl  kept  hi«  word.  In  half  an  hour's  time  Mabruki 
returned  with  the  reply  of  ihe  Arab,  that  in  a  few  days 
he  would  lie  able  to  collect  them  all ;  but,  added 
Mabruki,  slyly,  "Bana,  I  don't  believe  him.  He  said 
aloud  to  himself,  in  my  hearing,  '  Why  should  I  get  the 
MuBUngu  pagazis?  Sycd  Bnrghash  did  not  send  a  letter 
lo  mc,  but  to  the  Jemadar.  Why  sliould  I  trouble  myself 
about  him?  Let  Syed  Burghash  write  me  a  letter  to  that 
purj>08e,  and  I  will  procure  them  witliiu  two  daj's.'" 

To  my  mind  this  was  a  time  for  action :   Ali  hiu 
Salim  should  see  that  it  was  ill  trilling  with  a  wbita 
^Jij,  earnest  to  start    I  rode  down  to  his  house  to 
what  he  meant, 
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nis  reply  was,  Mabruki  had  told  a  lie  as  black  as  liis 
face.  He  liad  never  said  nuvtliiiig  approacUiiig  to  siicU 
a  tiling.  He  was  willing  to  become  my  slave — lobe- 
come  a  pagazi  lumself.  But  hero  I  stopjKrd  the  voluble 
AH,  and  iut'oi-med  him  that  I  could  not  think  of  em- 
ploying him  ill  lliB  capacity  of  a  pagazi,  neither  could 
1  find  it  ill  my  heart  to  trouble  Sycd  Burghaah  to  write 
a  direct  letter  to  liim,  or  to  require  of  a  man  who  had 
deceived  me  once,  as  AH  bin  Salim  had,  any  een-ice  of 
any  nature  whatsoever.  It  would  be  better,  Uicrefore, 
if  Ali  bin  Sah'm  would  stay  away  from  my  camp,  and 
not  enter  it  cither  in  person  or  by  proxy. 

1  had  lost  fifteen  day?,  for  Jemadar  Sadur,  at  Kaole, 
had  never  stirred  from  hie  fortified  house  in  that  village 
in  my  service,  save  to  pay  a  visit,  after  the  receipt  of 
the  Sultan's  letter.  Xaranji,  cuBtom-house  agent  at 
Kaole,  solely  under  the  thumb  of  the  gi-cat  Ludha 
Pamji,  had  not  responded  to  Ludha'a  worded  request 
tliat  he  would  pn>cure  jiagazia,  except  with  winks, 
iiuiIh,  and  promises,  and  it  is  but  just  stated  how  I 
fared  at  the  bands  of  Ali  bin  Salim.  In  this  extremity 
I  remembered  the  promise  made  to  mc  by  the  great 
uiercliant  nf  Zanzibar — Tarya  Topan — a  Mohammedan 
Hindi — that  he  would  furnish  mc  with  a  letter  to  a 
young  niiin  named  Soor  Hadji  I'alloo,  who  was  said  to 
be  the  best  man  iu  Bagamoyo  to  procure  a  supply  of 
pagazis. 

I  despatched  Scliin,  my  Arab  interpreter,  by  a  dhow 
to  Zanzibar,  with  a  very  earnest  request  to  Capt.  Webb 
that  ho  would  procure  from  Tarya  Topan  the  intro- 
ductory letter  so  long  delayed.  It  was  the  last  card 
in  my  hand. 

On  the  third  day  the  boy  Selim  returned,  bringing 
with  him  not  only  the  letter  to  Soor  IJadji  Palloo,  but 
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an  abundiince  of  good  things  from  the  ever-liospitable 
house  of  Mr.  Webb.  In  a  very  short  time  after  the 
receipt  of  his  letter,  the  eminent  young  man  Soor  Hadji 
Palloo  came  to  visit  me,  and  informed  me  he  had  Ijeen 
requested  by  Tar^-a  Topan  to  hire  for  me  one  hundred 
and  forty  pftfTH'i^'^  *"  Drni>t.yomV.a  in  the  shortest  time 
poesible.  This  he  said  would  be  very  cxjiensive,  for 
there  were  scores  of  Arabs  and  Wasawahili  merchants 
on  the  look-out  for  every  Ciiravan  that  came  in  from 
the  interior,  and  ihey  paid  20  doti,  or  80  yards  of 
cloth,  to  each  pagazi.  Not  willing  or  able  to  pay  more, 
ma3iy  of  these  merchants  had  l)een  waiting  as  long  as 
six  months  before  they  could  get  their  quotii.  "  If  you," 
continued  he,  "  desire  to  dejiart  quickly,  yon  must  piiy 
from  25  to  40  doti,  and  I  can  send  you  off  before  ono 
month  is  ended."  In  reply,  I  said,  "  Here  are  my  cloths 
for  pagazis  to  the  amount  of  $1,750,  or  3,500  duti,  sufli- 
cient  to  give  one  himdred  and  forty  men  25  doti  each. 
The  moiit  I  am  wilting  to  pay  is  25  doti :  scud  ono 
hundred  and  forty  pagazis  to  Unyanyeml>e  with  my 
cloth  and  wire,  and  I  will  make  your  heart  gliid  with 
the  richest  present  you  liave  ever  received."  With  a 
refreshing  naYveti',  tlie  "young  man"  said  he  did  not 
want  any  present,  he  would  get  mo  my  quota  of 
pagazis,  and  then  I  could  tell  the  "Wasungu"  whiit 
a  good  "young  man"  he  was,  and  consequently  the 
benefit  he  would  receive,  would  be  an  increaac  of  biisi- 
neaa.  He  clo»ied  his  reply  with  the  astounding  remark 
that  he  had  ton  pagazis  at  his  house  already,  and  if 
I  would  Iw  good  enough  to  have  four  bales  of  cloth, 
two  bngsof  beads,  and  twenty  coils  of  wire  carried  to 
his  house,  the  pagazis  could  leave  Bagamoyo  the  next 
<l'iy,  under  charge  of  three  eoldiei-s.  "  For,"  he  re- 
marked, "  it  is  much  better  and  cheaper  to  send  many 
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small  caravans  limn  one  large  one.  Largo  cararanB 
in^ile  attack,  or  are  delayed  by  avaricious  cliiefs  U|)oq 
the  liiost  trivial  pretextt),  white  small  ones  pass  by  with- 
out notice." 

The  bales  and  beads  were  duly  carried  to  Soor 
Hatlji  Palloo's  house,  and  the  day  parsed  with  ma 
in  mentally  congratulating  myself  upon  my  good  for- 
tune, in  complimenting  the  young  Hindi's  talents  for 
biiHincss,  the  greatness  and  influence  of  Tarya  Topan, 
and  the  gootiness  of  Mr,  Webb  in  thus  hastening  my 
departure  from  Bagamoyo.  I  mentally  vowed  a  hand- 
fionie  present,  and  a  groat  puff  in  my  book,  to  Soor 
Hadji  Palloo,  and  it  was  with  a  glad  heart  I  prepared 
these  Boldiers  for  tlieir  marcli  to  Unyanyembe. 

The  task  of  preparing  the  first  caravan  for  the 
Unyanyembe  road  informed  me  upon  seveml  things 
Uiat  have  escaped  tlie  notice  of  my  predecessors  iu 
East  Africa,  a  timely  knowledge  of  which  would  have 
been  of  infinite  service  to  me  at  Zanzibar,  in  the  purchase 
and  selection  of  suflicient  and  proper  cloth.  1  append 
here,  as  an  example,  the  bill  of  costs  for  the  sending  of 
a  caravan  of  ten  pagazis,  and  three  soldiers  aa  guards, 
to  Unyanyembe. 

Cost  (•/  Cairia^. 

To  10  ])aKuzU'  liirs,  at  26  doti,  eaoli  doti  of  cloth 
U'iiig  COo g  12C  ■  00 

UBtama  grain  for  4  iJnya'  food 1  ■  00 

/'"or  Food  wi  the  Rtad, 

Morlkam,  25  (lili 12-50 

Kiuiiki,20«Ioti  25'*«ftcli fi-00 

Taujiii.  3  tloli  SO""  uwih 100 

Siuui-Sftiiii,  0  Iba 8-05 

Bubu,  3  IbB -33 

Morikaui,  7  Ibe 1-05 
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Food  for  T/iree  Soldiers, 

S  lbs.  Bnbn  beads 8    '33 

8  lbs.  Henkani -45 

8  llw.  Buni-Sami l'Ot| 

Uerilutii  olothB.  7i  dod 8-75 

Barmli,  3  doti 1-00 

Etuuki,  3  Joti -50 

Wages  fur  3  montbs.  at  g  9  per  moDtli   ....  27'00 

To  laaaej  to  p«iy  for  forry-boat  cri>88ing  the  Kiugftut  2-00 

g3C  0-1 J 

Tubtl  coat  of  pogftzia    .     .     .  - %  US-  !)S 

„  BolOiwa SG-MJ 

X 184 -973 
Value  of  Goods  carried  hy  a  portion  of  the  First  Caravan^ 

8  bttloB  of  ol»tb  contwniiig — 

90  doti  of  Katiiki,  Bt  25c.      .......  g22-50 

112Jdi>ti  of  Mcrikani.  at  50c «6-36 

8  londBof  mrti,  or  4  fi'HsI1nli« SC'874 

1  bsgofSungoniaxKi,  or  lUUU 14-00 

1  bog  of  Saiui'SfLiui  bcadii,  or  2  &aaiUiliit     .      .      .       20 '  00 

>i  155-621 


Tblia  the  cost  of  carriuge  was  a  little  over  §29  in 
excess  of  the  value  of  tli«  gtxjds  carried. 

Supjxwing  I  despalclicd  one  hundred  pagasnia,  tlie  cost 
of  carriage  for  ten  times  the  quantity  of  goods  con- 
veyed as  efitiinated  ahovc  would  amouul  to  iJI840*76^, 
while  the  cost  of  the  goods  themselves  would  i-caeh  the 
sum  of  $1556-25,  and  together  would  make  t^iOii-Ol^. 

And  while  I  am  ahout  this  system  of  transporta- 
tion, heiijg  A_mBLLorli<>ftt  man.  I  might  as  well  annex 
the  hill  of  costs  of  a  portion  of  the  third  caravan,  led 
by  my  white  man  Farquhar,  which  consisted  of  t«n 
donkeys,  thi-eo  soldiers,  one  white  man,  and  one  oook, 
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SO  that  tlie  reaJor  may  compare  tlie  exjienses,  for  lie 
must  remember  X  include  everything  iu  the  bill. 

Co6t  of  Carriage. 

To  9  donkeys  bearing  goods,  at  g  18      .      .      .      glC^'OO 

To  1  doiikoT  fur  wliitc  miin lS-00 

To  m  widdiuB 17-60 

1  saddle,  tlius : 

Citiivoa *       884 

Tiiiiie 8 

Cotton 25 

Irou  rlngB 10 

AtnL-rivau  drill 15 

Cotton  hkud Ui 

Bi>Po SO 

1-21 

S  niontlts' wages  to  cook  ftt  2  9 27-00 

3             „              white  iDan  at  ;£25    .     .     .     .  7fi-00 

1  tent 8-00 

BugBT,  41W 26 

Tm 4-00 

Mtrdioioo S-00 

Kico 1-00 

To  3  8i>ldioiB'  wngee  iit  gff  tnili 27-00 

VvTry  umuoy 2 '00 

MutHtnA  i^rain.  IG  mensures 1-00 

Tu  fiKxl  oil  tlio  ri>ai.l  fur  doukuyti.  Id  duli  MertkiiTii.  8-00 

To  fitod  for  r,  niuD,  25  doti 12-50 

„           „           l&lbs.  ufboula 300 

g3G3-83 

Value  of  Goods  conveyed. 

To  18  baUis  of  oloth  coutaiuiug  — 

HO  dvti  Kaniki  at  25c f,  1S5-00 

GTS  dtiti  Ucrikani  at  50o. 337-50 

The  cost  of  carriage  in  this  case  is  much  less,  and 
what  is  ID  favor  of  the  donkey  as  a  beast  of  bui-den,  is, 
that  it  carries  much  more  than  two  pagazis  will,  upon 
(ccasion.     Two  pagazis  with  all  the  necessaries  cost 
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ftTiout  $37"0l,  one  doiibey  coate  npnn  tlio  same  terms 
say  about  |.16'40.  Tliuse  are  only  according  to  the 
eunis  above  quoted.  But  Farqiibar  couU  liave  led  into 
Unyanyembo,  twenty  donkuys  as  easily  as  ton  ;  the  cost 
of  carnage  wouM  tbe.i  be  greatly  iu  favor  of  the  ilonkeys. 
If  wo  take  into  consideration  tliat  Burton's  thirty-ttiroo 
donkeyn  all  died  before  they  readied  UHyanyeinbc,  wo 
imwt  also  remember  that  he  states  that  all  bis  pjigazis 
deserted  or  tried  todasert  on  the  mirch.  But  wa  shall 
be  better  able  to  judge  of  (he  relative  vahio  of  donkcy« 
and  [Kigazifl  after  I  liavo  arrived  at  Unyanyemlw  ;  until 
then  we  will  leave  tlie  question  open. 

The  setting-OTit  of  the  first  caravan  enlightened  me 
alao  upon  the  siibjoet  of  honga,  or  tribute.  Tiibuto 
iiad  to  be  packed  by  itself,  all  of  choice  cloth ;  for  tlie  "TL  / 
chiefs,  besides  being  avarieioiw,  are  also  very  fastidious.^  ^ 
They  will  not  accept  the  flimsy  colore<l  cloth  of  the 
pagazi,  but  a  royal  and  exceedingly  higli-pnced  dab- 
want,  Ismahili,  Rebani,  or  a  Sobari,  or  doiis  of  crimson 
broad  cloth.  The  tributt^  for  the  first  caravan  coat  $2r>. 
Having  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  pagazis  to 
despatch,  this  tribute  money  woidd  amount  finally  to 
|i330  in  gold,  with  a  premium  of  25c.  on  encli  dolhir. 
Ponder  on  Ihis,  O  traveller!  1  lay  bare  these  facts  for 
your  special  instrnction. 

But  before  my  first  caravan  was  destined  to  part 
company  with  mo,  Soor  lladji  I*alI(io — worthy  yotmg 
ni.in — and  I,  were  to  come  to  a  definite  understaiKliiig 
about  money  mattfrs.  The  morning  appointed  for  dc- 
IKirture  Soor  Iladji  Palloo  camo  to  my  hut  and  pre- 
eeuted  his  bill,  witli  all  the  gravity  of  innocence,  for 
supplying  the  pagazis  with  twenty-five  doti  each  as 
tlieir  hire  to  Unyanyembc,  begging  immediate  payment 
in  money.     Wordn  fail  to  exprew  the  astonishment  I 
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naturally  felt,  tliaf.  Iliis  sliarp-looking-  young  maneliould 
80  soon  have  forgotten  the  verbal  contract  entered  into 
hetween  liim  and  myself  the  morning  previous,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that  out  of  the  three  thousand  doti 
stored  in  my  tent,  and  bought  expressly  for  pagiizi 
hire,  each  and  every  man  liired  for  me  as  carriers  from 
Bagamoyo  to  Unyaiiyerahe,  should  be  paid  out  of  tlie 
store  there  in  my  tent,  When  I  asked  if  he  remem- 
bered the  contract,  he  replied  in  the  affirmative :  his 
reasons  for  brcukiug  it  so  soon  were,  that  he  wished  to 
sell  his  cloths,  not  mine,  and  for  his  cloths  he  should 
want  money,  not  an  exchange.  But  I  gave  him  to 
comprehend  that  as  he  was  procuring  pagazis  for  me, 
he  was  to  j>ay  my  pngas^is  -willi  my  cloths;  that  all  the 
money  I  expected  to  pay  him,  should  be  just  such  a  Kum 
as  I  thought  atlcquate  for  his  trouble  Oh  my  agent,  and 
that  only  on  those  terms  should  he  net  for  me  in  this  or 
nny  other  matter,  and  that  the  "  Musnngu "  was  not 
accustomed  to  eat  his  words. 

Tlic  preceding  paragraph  euibodics  many  more  words 
than  are  contained  in  it.  It  embodies  a  dialogue  of  an 
^  hour,  an  angry  altercation  of  half-an-lionr's  duration,  a 
^  vow  taken  on  the  jwrt  of  Soor  Iladji  Palloo,  that  if  I 
did  not  take  his  cloths  he  should  not  touch  my  busi- 
ness, many  tears,  entreaties,  woeful  penitence,  and 
much  else,  all  of  which  were  responded  to  with,  **  Do  as 
I  want  you  to  do,  or  do  nothing."  Finally  came  relief, 
and  a  happy  ending.  Soor  Hadji  Palloo  went  away 
with  a  bright  face,  taking  with  him  the  three  soldiers* 
poslio  (food),  and  hongn  (tribute)  for  the  cara\'an. 
Well  for  me  that  it  ended  so,  and  that  subsequent 
quarrels  of  a  similar  nature  terminated  eo  peaceably, 
otherwise  I  doubt  whether  my  departure  from  Bagamoyo 
H'ould  have  liapjiened  eo  early  as  it  did.    While  I  am 
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on  this  thcmo,  nnd  as  it  re:vl!y  enjjraiseil  every  mnmont 
of  my  time  at  B^gamoyo,  I  may  as  well  be  more  ex- 
plicit regarding  Soor  Uadji  Palloo  and  his  couucction 
with  my  busitiew. 

Soor  Hadji  Palloo  wan  a  smart  young  man  of 
but<inesB,  energetic,  quick  at  mental  calculation,  and 
(teemed  to  be  l>nm  for  a  Rticcoa-tfiil  saleKman.  Ilig  eyea 
were  never  idle,  they  wandered  over  every  part  of  my 
person,  over  the  tent,  the  bed,  the  ^ims,  the  clothed, 
and  having  swung  clear  round,  began  the  silent  circle 
over  again.  His  fingers  were  never  at  rest,  they  had  a 
fidgety,  ner%'oii«  action  at  their  tips,  cnnrtantly  in  the 
act  of  feeling  something ;  while  in  the  act  of  talking  to 
me,  he  would  lean  over  and  feel  the  texture  of  the 
cloth  of  my  troiisiirK,  my  coat,  or  my  hIioos  or  socks ; 
then  he  would  feel  hie  own  light  jamdani  shirt  or  dal»- 
wain  loin-cloth,  until  his  eyes  casually  re.'rting  upon  a 
novelty,  liis  body  would  lean  forward,  and  his  arm  was 
Btretched  out  witli  tlic  willing  fingers.  Ilis  jiiws  also 
were  in  perpetual  motion,  caiised  by  vile  habits  he  had 
acquired  of  chewing  lietel-nut  and  litiie,  and  sometimes 
toWco  and  lime.  They  gave  out  a  sound  similar  to  that 
of  a  yoimg  shoat,  in  the  act  of  su(:king.  He  was  a 
pious  Aloharainedati,  and  observed  the  external  cour- 
tesies and  ceremonies  of  the  true  believers.  He  would 
affably  greet  me,  take  off"  his  shoes  enter  my  tent 
protesting  ho  was  not  fit  to  sit  in  my  presence,  and 
after  being  seated,  Would  begin  his  ever-cnMjked  errand. 
Of  honesty,  literal  and  practical  honesty,  this  youth  >f 
knew  nothing;  to  the  pure  truth  he  was  an  utter 
stranger;  the  falseliofKls  he  had  uttered  during  his 
short  life  seemed  already  to  have  quenched  the  bold 
gaze  of  innocence  from  his  eyes,  to  have  bauished  the 
color  of  trnthfulneas  from  his  features,  to  have  trana^^ 
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formed  him — yot  a  etripling  of  twenty — into  a  most  ac- 
compliBlied  rascal,  and  consummate  expert  in  dielKiiiesty. 
During  tlie  sJT^wggkfi  I  tinfri't']"^"!  nt  tf,&gqm;^i 
waiting  for  my  quota  of  men,  this  lad  of  twenty  g^ve 
me  as  much  trouhle  as  all  the  scoumlreliKm  of  New 
Vork  gives  to  her  Chief  of  Police.  He  was  fouud  out 
half  a  dozen  times  a  day  in  dialioiiesty,  yet  was  in 
no  way  abashed  by  it.  He  would  send  in  his  acooutit 
of  the  cloths  supplied  to  the  pagazis,  stating  them  to  he 
25  paid  to  each  ;  on  sending  a  man  to  iiKjiiIre  I  would 
find  the  greatest  number  to  have  Wn  20,  and  the 
Bmallest  12.  Soor  Hadji  Palloo  described  the  cloths  to 
he  of  finrt-clasa  quality,  Ulyah  cloths,  worth  in  the 
market  four  times  more  than  the  ordinary  quality  given 
to  the  pagazis,  yet  a  personal  examination  would  prove 
them  to  be  the  flimsiest  goods  sold,  such  as  American 
sheeting  2|  feet  broad,  and  wortli  $2-7.'i  per  30  yards  a 
piece  at  Zanzibar,  or  the  most  inferior  KaTiiki  which  is 
gonemlly  sold  at  $0  per  score.  Ho  would  personally 
come  to  my  camp  and  demand  -H)  lbs.  of  Sami-Sami, 
iEerikani,  and  Bubu  beads  for  posho,  or  caravan  rations ; 
an  inspection  of  their  store  before  departure  from  their 
first  camp  from  Bagamoyo  would  show  a  deficiency 
ranging  from  5  to  30  lbs.  Moreover,  ho  ehojited  in 
cash-money,  such  as  demanding  $4  fbr  crossing  the 
ICingani  Ferry  for  every  ten  pagazis,  when  the  fare  waa 
$2  for  the  same  nnmlier;  and  an  nnconscionable  amount 
of  pice  (copper  coins  equal  in  value  to  |  of  a  cent)  was 
required  for  posho.  It  was  every  day  for  four  weeks 
that  this  system  of  roguery  was  carried  out.  Kach  day 
conceived  a  dozen  new  schemes ;  every  instant  of  his 
time  he  seemed  to  be  devising  how  to  plunder,  until  I 
was  fairly  at  my  wits'  end  how  to  thwart  him.  Kx- 
iwsure  before  a  crowd  of  his  fellows  brought  no  blush  of 
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shame  to  his  Bailor  cliecka;  he  would  listen  with  a 
mere  shrug  of  the  shoulilere  and  that  was  all,  which  I 
might  interpret  auy  wa;,-  it  pleased  me.  A  threat  to 
reduce  Ins  present  had  do  effect ;  a  bird  in  the  hand  was 
certainly  worth  two  iti  tite  bush  for  him,  s^  ten  dollars* 
worth  of  goods  stolen  and  iu  his  actual  potsession  was 
of  more  intrinsic  value,  than  the  promise  of  $20  in  a  few 
days,  thougli  it  was  that  of  a  MusunguV. 

Readers  will  of  coorwi  ask  themseh'es  why  I  did  not, 
aHer  the  fin<t  diijcovery  of  these  sliamele^  proceedings, 
close  my  busiuees  with  him,  to  whicti  I  make  reply,  tliat 
I  could  not  do  without  him  unless  hie  equal  were  forth- 
coming, that  I  never  felt  so  thoroughly  dependent  on 
any  one  man  as  I  did  upon  him ;  without  bis  or  bis 
duplicate's  aid,  I  must  have  stayed  at  Bagamoyo  at  least 
BIX  months,  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  Kxpetlition 
would  have  become  valueless,  the  rumour  of  it  having 
been  blown  abroad  to  the  four  winds.  It  was  imme- 
diate departure  that  was  essential  to  ray  success — depar- 
ture from  Itagamoyo — after  which  it  might  lie  ]XK<aiblQ 
for  mo  to  control  my  own  future  in  a  great  measure. 

These  troubles  were  the  greatest  that  I  conld  at  this 
time  imagine.  I  have  already  stated  that  I  had  $1,750 
worth  of  pagazis'  clothes,  or  3,500  doti,  stored  in  my 
tent,  and  above  what  my  bales  oonlaiucd.  Calculating 
one  hundred  and  forty  paga^  at  25  doti  each,  I  sup- 
posed I  had  enough,  yet,  though  I  had  been  trying  to 
teach  the  young  Hindi  tJiat  the  Musungn  was  not  a 
fool,  nor  blind  to  his  pilfering  tricks,  though  the  3,500 
doti  were  all  spent ;  though  I  bad  only  obtained  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pagazis  at  25  doti  each,  which  in 
the  aggregate  amounted  to  3,200  doti :  Soor  Hadji 
Palloo's  bill  was  1 1,400  cash  extra.  His  plea  was  that 
he  bad  furnished  Clyah  clothes  for  Mubongo  240  doti. 
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equal  in  value  to  960  of  my  doti,  that  the  money  was 
epoDt  iu  ferry  pice,  in  prcBenls  to  chiefs  of  caravans  of 
lentB,  guns,  red  broad  cloth,  in  presents  to  people  on 
the  Mrima  (coast)  to  induce  them  to  hunt  up  pagiizis. 
Upon  this  exhibition  of  uioet  ruthless  cheating  I  waxed 
indignant,  and  declared  to  him  that  if  ho  did  not 
run  over  his  bill  and  con-oct  it,  he  should  go  without 
a  pice. 

But  before  the  bill  could  he  put  into  proper  shape, 
my  words,  threats,  and  promises  falhng  heedlessly  on  a 
stony  brain,  a  man,  Kaiijec  by  name,  from  the  store  of 
Tarya  Topan,  of  Zanzibar,  had  to  come  over,  when  the 
bill  was  finally  reduced  to  $738.  M^itliout  any  dis- 
respect to  Tarya  Ti)[wui,  I  am  unable  to  decide  which  is 
the  most  accomph'flhed  rascal,  Kanjee,  or  young  Soor 
Hadji  Palloo;  in  the  words  of  a  white  man  who  knows 
them  botli,  **  there  is  not  the  splitting  of  a  straw  be- 
tween them."  Kanjco  is  deep  and  sly,  Soor  Hadji 
Palloo  is  hold  and  incorrigible.  But  peace  be  to  them 
both,  may  their  ahaveh  heads  never  bo  covered  with 
the  froublons  crown  I  woi'c  at  Bagamoyo  ! 

My  dear  friendly  reader,  do  not  think,  if  I  speak  out 
my  mind  in  this  or  in  any  other  chapter  upon  matters 
Beemiugly  trivial  and  uiiimiwrlant,  that  seeming  such 
they  sliould  be  left  unmeutioncd.  Every  tittle  related 
is  a  fact,  and  to  know  facts  is  to  receive  knowledge. 
How  could  I  ever  recite  my  experience  to  you  if  I  did 
not  enter  upon  these  miserable  details,  which  sorely 
dihtract  the  stranger  upon  his  first  arrival  ?  Had  I 
been  a  Government  official,  I  had  but  wagged  my  finger 
and  my  *piota  of  pagazis  liad  l>een  furnished  rae  within 
a  week,  but  as  an  individual  arriving  witliout  the 
gTac<*5  of  official  reaignition,  armed  witli  no  Govorn- 
ment  influence,  I  had   to  be  patient,  hide  my  time, 
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and  cliew  the  end  of  irrittition  qniutly.  but  tlie  bread  I 
ale  wa«  uot  all  sour,  as  tliia  was. 

The  wliite  men,  Farquhar  and  Sliaw,  were  kept 
Bteadily  at  work  upon  water-jiroof  tents  of  hemp  canvas, 
for  I  perceived,  by  the  premonitory  showers  of  rain  that 
marked  the  approach  of  the  Masika  that  an  ordinary 
tent  of  lightck>tli  would  sulyect  mystdf  to  damp  and  my 
goods  to  mihlow,  and  while  there  was  time  to  rectily 
all  errors  that  had  crept  into  my  plane  tJirough  igno- 
rance or  over  haste,  I  thought  it  was  uot  wise  to 
permit  things  to  rectify  themselves.  Now  that  I  have 
returnod  iniinjiired  in  health,  though  I  have  suffered  the 
attacks  of  twenty-three  fevers  within  tlie  short  space  of 
tliirtecQ  months,  I  must  confess  I  owe  my  life,  fii«t,  to 
the  merey  of  God  ;  8tct)ndiy,  to  the  enthuBiasm  for  my 
work,  whiul)  animated  me  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  ;  thirdly,  to  having  never  ruined  my  constitution  by 
indulgence  in  vice  ami  intemperance ;  fourthly,  to  the 
energy  of  my  nature;  fiftlily,  to  a  native  hopefulDeBs 
which  never  died ;  and,  sixthly,  to  having  furnished 
myself  with  a  capacious  water  and  damp  proof  canvas 
house.  And  here,  if  my  experience  may  be  of  value, 
1  would  suggest  that  travellers,  instead  of  submitting 
their  better  judgment  to  the  caprices  of  a  tent-maker, 
whf)  will  endeavour  to  pass  off  a  handsomely  made 
fabric  of  his  o\vn,  which  is  unsuited  to  all  climes,  to 
ui«  his  own  Judgment^  and  get  the  best  and  strongest 
that  money  will  buy.  In  the  end  it  will  prove  tho 
cbeape«t,  and  perhaps  be  the  means  of  saving  his  life. 

On  one  point  \  failed,  and  lest  new  and  young 
travellers  fall  into  the  same  error  which  marred  much 
of  my  enjoyment,  this  piiragraph  is  written.  One 
must  be  extremely  careful  in  his  choice  of  weajjons, 
whether  for  sport  or  defence.     A  traveller  should  have 
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at  feast  lliree  different  kinds  of  guns.  One  eliould  be 
a  fowling-piece,  tlie  second  slioiild  lie  a  double-barrelled 
rifle,  No.  10  or  12,  the  tbird  should  he  a  magazine- 
rifle,  for  defence.  For  the  fowling-piece  I  would 
suggest  No.  12  bore,  witli  barrels  Rt  least  four  feet  in 
lengt.li.  For  the  rifle  for  larger  game,  I  would  point 
out,  with  due  deference  to  old  sportsmen,  of  course, 
that  tlie  Itest  ginm  for  African  game  are  the  Engliifh 
Lancaster  and  O'Reilly  rifles;  and  for  a  fighting 
weapon,  I  maintain  that  the  l)est  yet  invented  is  the 
American  Wincbeater  repenting  rifle,  or  the  "sixteen- 
t-hooter "  as  it  is  called,  supplied  with  the  London 
Kiev's  ammunition.  If  I  suggest  as  a  fighting  weapon 
tlw  American  Winchester,  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
traveller  need  take  it  for  tlie  purpose  of  offence,  but  as 
the  best  means  of  eflicn'pnt  defence,  to  save  his  own  life 
against  African  banditti,  when  attacked,  a  thing  Ukciy 
to  happen  any  time. 

I  met  a  young  man  soon  after  returning  from  the 
inlcrior,  who  declared  bis  conviction  that  the  "  Expiess" 
rifle  waa  the  most  perfect  weapon  ever  invented  to 
destroy  African  game.  Very  possibly  the  young  man 
may  be  right,  and  that  the  "  Expresg  rifle  *'  in  all  he 
declares  it  to  be,  hut  he  had  never  pi-actiscd  with  it 
against  African  game,  and  as  I  had  never  tried  it,  I 
could  not  combat  bis  assertion :  but  I  could  relate  my 
e«i)eriences  witli  weapons,  having  all  the  penetrating 
powers  of  the  "  Express,"  and  could  inform  liim  that 
though  the  bulKts  penetrated  through  the  aninials,  they 
almost  always  failed  to  bring  down  the  g:uue  at  the 
first  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  I  could  inform  him,  that 
during  the  time  I  travelled  with  Dr.  Livingstone  the 
Doctor  lent  me  his  heavy  "O'Reilly"  rifle  with  which 
I  seldom  failed  to  bring  an  animal  or  two  home  to  the 
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camp,  and  tliat  I  fouDd  the  Fraser  sbell  aiis^vor  all 
purposes  for  which  it  was  intomled.  The  feats  rehited 
by  Capt.  Speke  and  Sir  Samuel  IJakor  are  no  longer 
matter  of  wonderment  to  the  young  sportsjnau,  wlicii 
he  has  a  Lancaster  or  an  O'Ueilly  in  his  hand. 
After  a  very  few  triala  he  can  imitate  them,  if  not  excel 
their  deeds,  provided  he  has  a  eteady  hand.  And  it 
is  to  forward  this  end  that  this  paragraph  is  written. 
African  game  require  "  bone'Crushers ;"  forany  ordinary 
carbine  f>o»t;eK»(.'s  HufHcient  penetrative  qualities,  yet 
lias  not  the  disabling  qualities  which  a  gun  must  poe- 
'sesftifo  be  useful  iu  the  hands  of  an  African  explorer, 

I  had  not  been  long  at  liagamoyo  before  I  went 
over  to  Muasoudi's  camp,  to  visit  the  "Livingstone 
caravan "  which  tlio  British  Consul  had  dt.'spatched 
on  the  first  day  of  November,  1870,  to  the  relief  of 
Livingstone.  The  number  of  packages  was  thirty-five, 
which  required  as  many  men  to  convey  them  to  Un- 
yanyembe.  The  men  chosen  to  e-scort  this  caravan 
were  composed  of  Johanncso  and  Wahiyow,  seven  iu 
niunber.  Out  of  the  seven,  four  were  slaves.  They 
lived  in  clover  here — thoughtless  of  tlie  errand  they 
had  been  sent  upon,  and  careless  of  the  consequences. 
M'hat  these  men  were  doing  at  Bagamoyo  all  lliia  time  I 
never  could  conceive,  except  indulging  their  own  vicious 
propensities.  It  would  be  nonsense  to  say  there  were 
no  pagazis;  becaiuw  I  know  there  were  at  least  fil^ecn 
caravans  which  had  started  for  the  interior  since  the 
Ramadan  (December  loth,  IbTO).  Yet  Livingstone's 
canivan  bad  arrived  at  this  little  town  of  Bagatnoyo 
Novomher  2nd,  and  here  it  had  been  lying  until  the 
10th  February,  in  all,  100  days,  for  lack  of  tho  limited 
number  of  thirty-five  pagazis,  a  number  that  might  he 
procured  within  two  days  through  consular  intluuuce. 
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If  ilie  British  CouBul  puts  forward  a  plea  tliat  he  was 
uot  aware  that  his  supplies  to  Livingstone  were  still 
halted  at  Bagamoyo,  it  will  only  prove  to  me  that  he 
was  monj  culpably  negligent  than  ever  of  bis  duty  to  a 
British  eubject  and  a  brother  official,  who  was  left 
completely  dependent  on  him  for  even  the  moans  to 
live.  For  it  was  at  Zanzibar  on  the  first  evening  of 
my  arrival  that  I  was  first  informed  that  there  waa  a 
caravan  at  Bjigaraoyo  about  to  start  for  the  interior 
with  siipplies  lor  Dr.  Livingetoiic ;  I  tlien  did  not 
know  wh(?ther  it  was  an  easy  or  a  difficult  thing  to 
deupatch  a  caravan  into  the  interior.  My  sm-prieeraay 
be  better  imagined  than  described,  when  I  discovered 
that  this  caravan,  requiring  only  thirty-five  men,  de- 
spatched hy  the  Britit-h  Coiibul,  had  left  Zanzibar  (in 
about  the  1st  or  2nd  of  November,  1870,  and  was  still 
encamped  at  Bagamoyo  on  the  10th  February,  1871,  a 
[leriod  of  one  hundred  days  !  "  Why,"  I  asked  myself, 
"if  a  small  body  of  thirty-five  men  cannot  be  collected 
within  one  hundred  days  by  a  British  Consul,  how  many 
days  must  elapse  before  a  mere  private  individual  like 
myself  can  collect  one  hundred  and  forty  men  ?" 

On  or  about  the  lOtb  of  February,  a  nimour  wag 
epread  throughout  the  bazaars  at  Bagamoyo,  which 
reached  my  camp,  tluit  the  "B;ilyuz" — teclinically 
iutcrpreled  "ambassador" — was  coming  to  visit  Baga- 
moyo, for  the  purpose  of  despatching  Liviugstone'a 
Ciiravan.  That  same  evening  or  the  next  morning 
Livingstone's  caravan  in  a  fright  started  for  the  in- 
terior with  but  four  of  the  escort. 

Two  daj-s  afterwards  H.M.S.  Columbine,  Capt. 
Tucker,  appeared  off  B:igainoyo,  with  Dr.  Kirk,  the 
acting  British  Consul  and  politiciil  resident,  on  board. 
The  evening  of  the  Columbine's  arrival  oflf  our  African 
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port,  I  rotle  np  to  the  French  mtssion,  whither  Dr.  Kirk, 
Capt,  Tucker,  ami  his  executive  officer,  accompanied  by 
M.  de  Vieime,  the  French  Consul,  had  gone,  according  to 
a  hospibible  invitation  fi-om  Pei'e  Homer,  snjierior  of 
the  Mission.  I  found  them  at  dinner  and  wa^  invited 
to  take  wine  with  tlicm.  The  conversation  turned 
partJy  upon  the  anticipated  pleasures  of  a  hunt  which 
they  were  organizing. 

At  6  A.M.  the  next  morning  Dr.  Kirk,  Capt. 
Tucker,  his  executive  officer,  Consul  de  Vienne,  and 
Per©  Horner  started  for  the  Kingani  Rtver;  later  in 
the  day  I  also  proceeded  to  the  Kingani  with  Farqnhar, 
Shaw,  and  Sayd  bin  Sayf,  to  shoot  hip]K)potami. 

As  we  were  returning  to  camp,  io  the  plain  of  the 
Kingani,  we  met  Pere  Florner,  coming,  eo  he  said, 
ft-om  Kikoka,  the  first  camp  on  the  Uuyatiyembe  road 
from  Bagamoyo,  whither  he  had  gone  to  accompany 
the  sportsmen. 

On  the  following  Friday  evening  the  English  Con- 
sul's party  returned  from  the  hunt.  I  dined  with 
tliem  that  evening,  and  tlie  subject  of  conversation  was 
mainly  upon  their  experiences  in  the  woods  beyond  tlie 
Kingani.  I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Kirk  tiiat  the  officers 
of  the  "Columbine,"  with  their  pea-rifles,  had  not  been 
able  to  shoot  a  thing.  The  only  animals  killed  had 
l)een  shot  by  himself;  and,  to  get  any  BjMirt  at  all,  he 
had  been  obliged  to  proceed  alone  into  the  forc»^ 
*'They  know  now"  (referring  to  the  officers),  said 
Dr.  Kirk,  "  what  reliance  is  to  bo  placed  on  Sniders 
when  levelled  against  African  game." 

At  9  A.M.  the  next  morning  Dr.  Kirk  and  a  French 
padre  paid  me  a  visit  at  my  camp.  The  former  could 
only  be  prevailed  upon  to  fake  a  cup  of  tea,  as  he  was 
going,  he  said,  to  see  about   Livingstone's   caravan. 
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About  11  A.M.  I  heard  that  Dr.  Kirk  had  gone  on  Wrd 
(he  "Cohimbine,"  and  that  the  cliildren  of  tliu  French 
Mieisiou  had  uluo  gone  with  a  full  hrass-band  of  musicians 
to  entertain  the  sailors.  Between  3  and  4  P.M.  the 
"OoluuibiDe"  departed  for  Zanzibar. 

Bagamoyo  has  a  most  enjoyable  ch'raale.  It  is  far 
preferable  in  every  sense  to  tliat  of  Zanzibar.  We 
were  able  to  sleep  in  the  open  air,  and  rose  refreshed 
and  healthy  each  morning,  to  enjoy  our  matutinal  bath 
in  the  sea;  and  by  the  time  the  sun  had  risen  we  were 
engaged  in  multitudinous  preparations  for  our  <lei«irtiii'0 
for  the  interior.  Our  days  were  enlivened  by  visits 
from  the  Arabs  who  were  also  bound  for  Unyanyembe ; 
by  comical  scenee  in  the  camp,  sometimes  by  court- 
martials  held  on  the  i-ofractory,  by  a  boxing-malcb 
between  Farquhar  and  Shaw,  necessitating  my  prudent 
interference  when  they  waxetl  too  wroth ;  by  a  hunt- 
ing excursion  now  and  then  to  the  Kingani  plain  and 
river;  by  social  conversation  with  the  old  Jemadar  and 
his  band  of  Baluches,  who  were  never  tired  of  warning 
me  that  the  Masika  was  nt  hand,  and  of  advising  me 
that  my  best  course  was  to  hurry  on  before  the  season 
for  travelling  ox]iired. 

John  Shaw  would  get  sadly  out  of  tcmi)er  when 
these  visits  were  paid  by  the  swart  magnates  of  Baga- 
moyo. Ujwn  these  occasions  my  first  duty,  following 
the  custom  of  the  Arabs,  was  to  offer  refreshments  and 
coffee  to  my  visitors,  and  io  serve  Uicm  first,  before 
passing  the  tray  to  tlie  white  men. 

I  observed  that  Shaw  seemed  very  indignant,  and  upon 
inquiring  the  cause,  I  was  informed  that  I  had  given 
him  great  offencMj  by  having  the  Arabs — "niggers  "  as 
he  was  pleased  to  term  them — served  before  he — a 
white  man — was.    Poor  Shaw !  ignorant  as  a  babe  of  the 
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Gilamities  in  store  for  Inm  iii  that  country  to  whicli  his 
tliDUghta  were  now  directed,  what  would  he  not  have 
given  to  know  that  this  supposed  slight  ou  his  colour  whs 
the  least  trouble  to  ho  borne  on  this  venturesome  Expodi- 
tiou!  He  fully  showed  the  uneducated  An^^lo-Saxon's 
inaptitude  for  travel  and  intercourse  with  other  races. 

As  the  days  passed  by  I  found  it  w:ia  necessary  to 
separate  Farquhar  from  Shaw.  Tlie  latter  proved  (o  ho 
a  character  without  a  grain  of  humor,  hut  with  a  fund 
of  vanity  that  was  easily  alarmed,  aud  a  fond  ambition 
which  soared  into  the  empyrean  with  him,  carrying 
him  often  beyond  all  Wumls  of  human  conception. 

Farquhar  by  himself  I  thought  would  be  much  better 
off  than  with  SLaw,  who  had  certainly  a  most  irri- 
tating manner  to  a  man  of  Farquhar'e  Ksmper  aud 
intelligence.  I  therefore  chose  him  to  lead  the  third 
caravan  into  the  interior,  and  upon  this  aunouncemont 
of  my  intentions  peace  wjis  immediately  restored  hetweeu 
tho  contumaciouiK  belligci'cuts. 

Among  the  employe's  with  the  Expedition  were  two 
Hindi  and  two  Goancsc.  They  had  conceived  the  idea 
that  the  African  interior  was  an  El  Dorado,  the  gromid 
of  which  wjis  strewn  over  with  ivory  tusks,  and  they 
liad  clublxjd  together,  while  their  imaginatious  were 
thus  heated,  to  embark  in  a  little  enterprise  of  their 
own.  Their  names  were  Jako,  Abdul  Kadcr,  Bunder 
Salaam,  and  Aranselar ;  Jako  engaged  in  my  service  as 
carpenter  and  general  help ;  Abdul  Kader  as  a  tailor. 
Bunder  Salaam  as  cook,  and  Aranselar  as  chief  butler. 

But  Aranselar,  with  au  intuitive  eye,  foresaw  that  I 
was  likely  to  prove  a  vigorous  employer,  aud  wliile 
there  waa  yet  time  lie  devoted  moat  of  it  to  conceive 
how  it  were  possible  to  withdraw  from  the  engagement, 
lie  received  permission  upon  asking  for  it  to  go  to 
Ziiuzilxir  to  visit  his  friendi;.    Two  days  afterwards  I 
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was  informed  he  had  blown  his  right  eye  out,  and 
received  a  medical  con6nnation  of  the  fact,  and  note  ot 
the  extent  of  the  injury,  from  Dr.  Christie,  the  phy*iiciftD 
to  His  Highness  Syed  Burgliash.  Uig  compatriots  I 
imagined  were  about  panning  th«  same  tiling,  but  a 
pereroptorj-  command  to  ahtitaiu  from  such  folly,  issued 
after  they  had  received  their  advance-pay,  sufficed  to 
check  any  sinister  designs  they  may  have  formed. 

A  groom  vrss  caught  stealing  from  the  hales,  one 
night,  and  the  chase  after  him  into  the  country  until 
he  vanished  otit  of  sight  into  the  Jungle,  was  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  diversions  which  occum>d  to  wear  away 
the  interval  employed  in  pre[jaring  for  the  march. 
^^  I  had  now  desjwtched  four  caravans  into  the  interior, 
and  the  Bfth,  which  wafi  to  carry  the  boats  and  boxes, 
personal  luggage,  and  a  few  cloth  and  head  loads,  was 
ready  to  be  led  by  myself.  The  following  is  the  order 
of  departure  of  the  caravans. 

1871.  Feb.  6. — Expedition  arrived  at  Bagamoyo. 

1871.  Feb.  18. — First  caravan  departs  with  twenty- 
four  pogazis  and  three  soldiers. 

1871.  Feb.  21. — Second  caravan  departs  with  twenty- 
eight  pagazis,  two  chicfe>,  and  two  soldiers. 

1871.  Feb.  25. — Third  caravan  departs  with  twenty- 
two  pagazis,  ten  donkeys,  one  white  man,  one  cook,  and 
three  soldiers. 

1871.  March  11. — Fourth  caravan  departs  with  fifty- 
five  pagazis,  two  chiefs,  and  thi«e  soldiers. 

1871.  March  21,  —  Fifth-,  caravan  departs  with 
twenty-eight  pagazis,  twelve  soldiers,  two  white  men, 
one  tailor,  one  cook,  one  interpreter,  one  gun-bearer, 
seventeen  asses,  two  horees,  and  one  dog. 

Total  number,  inclusive  of  all  souls,  comprised  in 
caravans  connected  witb  the  "  Now  York  Herald 
Expedition,"  192. 
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Reforb  I  proceed  with  this  chapter  a  brief  space  must 
.  I)©  given  to  an  apology  whicli  I  tender  to  ray  readers. 
\£^Q  is  first  and  tbrennwt  in  this  book.  I  am  obliged  to 
exhibit  him  as  bo  actually  wa»,  not  aa  ho  tihould  he ;  as, 
he  behaved,  not  as  he  should  have  behaved;  aa  he' 
travelled,  not  as  ho  ought  to  have  travelled.  I  must, ' 
for  conscience'  sake,  report  all  things  literally  as  they 
occurred,  and  to  the  beat  of  my  ability  record  the 
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incidents  and  accidents  which  befell  tlie  Expcdilion. 
However  stay-at-home,  chimney -comer,  and  easy-chair 
loving  people  may  regard  llie  merits  of  this  book,  the 
greatest  praise  and  the  greatest  thanks  will  be  bestowed 
on  it  by  travellers  who  may  eucoeed  rne  in  Kast  Afriosi ; 
for  thoy  will  at  once  [lerceivc  the  useful  Icsaons  taught 
them  by  my  haps  and  misbapg. 

On  the  2lBt  of  March,  exactly  scventy-lhree  days 
after  my  arrival  at  Zanziinr,  the  fifth  caravan,  led  by 
myself,  left  the  town  of  Bagamoyo  for  oiir  first  journey 
westward,  with  "  Forward  !"  for  its  mot  du  gwt.  An 
the  kirangozi  nnmlled  (he  American  flag,  and  put  hini- 
Belf  atthe  head  of  the  caravan,  and  Ihe  pagazi-s,  animals, 
soldiers,  and  idlers  wore  lined  for  the  march,  we  Iwde  a 
long  farewell  to  the  dolce  far  nientt  of  civilifcd  life,  to 
the  blue  ocean,  and  to  its  open  road  to  home,  to  tho 
huudrede  of  dusky  spectators  who  were  there  to  cele- 
brate our  departure  with  repeated  salvoes  of  musketry. 

Our  caravan  is  composed  of  twenty-eight  pagazis,  in- 
cluding the  kirangozi,  or  guide ;  twelve  soldiers  under 
Capt.  Mbarak  Bombay,  in  charge  of  seventeen  donkeys 
and  their  loads ;  Selim,  my  Iwy  interpreter,  in  charge 
of  the  donkey  and  cart  and  its  load;  one  cook  and  suh, 
who  is  also  to  be  tailor  and  ready  hand  for  all,  ami 
leads  the  grey  horse;  Shaw,  once  mate  of  a  ship,  now 
transformed  into  rearguard  and  overseer  for  the  caravan, 
who  is  mounted  on  a  good  riding^onkey,  and  wearing 
a  canoe-like  topee  and  sea-boots;  and  lastly,  on  a 
splendid  bay  horse  (presented  to  me  by  llr.  Goodhue, 
an  American  gentleman,  long  resident  at  Zanzibar), 
myeelf,  called  "  Bana  MknU,"  the  "  big  master,"  by  my 
people— the  vanguai-d,  the  reporter,  the  thinker,  and 
leader  of  the  Kxp^^dition. 

The  Bevenil  members  composing  the  caravan  aiewell 
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known  to  mc  already.  They  have  been  the  mihject«  of 
study  and  selection,  and  no  fault  has  been  found  with 
them  yet;  still,  as  it  is  rather  premature  to  describe 
their  cliaracters,  I  shall  confine  myecif  at  this  time  to 
Btmply  naming  the  principal  personages  in  the  order  and 
rank  they  hold : 

1,  Jolin  W.  Shaw,  rearguard  and  overseer. 

2,  Mbarak  Bombay,  captain  of  soldiere. 

3,  Uledi  (Spckc's  valet),  sergeant. 

4,  Mabruki  (Burton's  valet),  tentguard. 

6.  Mabruki  the  Little  .         .         .     Boldicr. 

6.  Alabruk  Salcem 

7.  Zaidi  .... 

8.  Kamna 

9.  Sarmiau 

10.  Fcrajji  (a  runaway  of  S|X)ke's) 

11.  Kingaru 

12.  Arabaii 

13.  Selim  (boy  from  Jerusalem),  Arab  interpreter. 

14.  Bunder  Salaam  (of  Malabar),  cook. 

15.  Abdul  Kader  „  tailor  and  help. 

1 6.  Uainadi  (Wangwana),  kiraugoni, 

17.  Sarboko  „  ...    pagazi, 

18.  Jafooneh  „ 
13.  Farjalla  „ 
2U.  Khamisi            » 

21.  Asmani  „ 

22.  Cbambfi  „  .         .         .         „ 

23.  Shubari  „ 

24.  Makoriga  „ 
26.  Khamis  „ 

Probably  some  of  these  people  above  named  will 
acquire  habits  or  exhibit  characters  very  different  from 
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tlioso  I  imajErined  tliera  to  have  while  en  route  to  tTn- 
yanyembe.  We  ahall  be  bt'tter  jtnljtea  of  them  ami 
their  points  when  we  shall  have  arrived  at  Taiiora, 
where  a  general  miLster  will  !»e  made  for  inspection, 
aod  to  h«ir  the  reports  of  the  four  camvans  which  have 
preceded  us,  Altc^ether  the  Expedition  uumltere  on  the 
day  of  departure  three  white  men,  twenty-three  soldici-s, 
fonr  dupemumeraries,  four  ctiiefa,  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  pagazis,  twenty-seven  doukeyn,  and  one  cart, 
convening  cloth,  lieads,  and  wire,  Ixiat-fixiiigs,  tents, 
cooking  utensils  and  dishes,  medicine,  powder,  smiill 
shot,  muskct-balt^  and  metallic  cailridges ;  instruments 
and  small  necefwaricu,  such  as  soap,  sugar,  tea,  coffee, 
Liebig'H  extract  of  meat,  pemmican,  candles,  &c,  which 
make  a  total  of  153  loads.  The  weapons  of  defence 
which  the  Expedition  p<Htses80it  consist  of  one  double- 
barrel  breecli- loading  gun,  smooth  bore  ;  one  American 
Winchester  rifle,  or  "  sixteen-shootor ;"  one  ITenry  rifle, 
or  "eixteen-«hcM>ter;"  two  Starr's  brcecb-loadere,  one 
Jooelyu  breech-loader,  one  elephant  riile,  carrying  balls 
eight  to  the  pound ;  two  breech-loading  revolvers, 
twenty-four  muskets  (flint-locks),  six  single-barreled 
pirtols.  one  battle-axe,  two  ewonU,  two  daggers  (Per- 
sian kumniem,  purcliased  at  Shii-az  by  myself),  one 
boar-spear,  two  American  axes  4  lbs.  each,  twonty-four 
hatchets,  and  twenty-four  butcher-knives. 

The  Expedition  has  been  RiUnl  with  care;  wbatever 
it  needed  was  not  stinted  ;  everything  was  provided. 
Nothing  was  done  too  hurn'efUy,  yet  everything  was 
purchased,  manufactured,  collected,  and  comjwunded 
with  the  Titniost  despatch  conitistent  with  efficiency  and 
means.  Should  it  fail  of  snccew!  in  its  errand  of  rapid 
traoKit  to  Ujiji  and  back,  it  must  simply  happen  from 
an  accident  which  oould  not  be  oontrolled.     So  mucli 
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for  the  personnel  of  the  Expcditiou  and  ite  purpose,  until 
its  poini  tie  mire  be  reached. 

We  ■  left  Bagainoyo  tho  attraction  of  all  the  curious, 
with  much  ^•Utt,  and  defiled  up  a  narrow  lauc  Hhaded 
almost  to  twilight  by  the  dense  umbrage  of  two  parallel 
hedges  of  mimosas.  We  were  all  iu  the  highest 
spirits.  The  soldiers  sang,  the  kirangozi  lifted  his 
voice  into  a  lond  bellowing  note,  and  fluttered  ttie 
American  flag,  which  told  all  ou-lookera,  "  Ix»,  a  Mu- 
BUngu's  caravan!" and  my  heart,  I  thought,  palpitated 
much  loo  quickly  for  the  Bolter  face  of  a  leader.  But  I 
could  not  check  it ;  the  enthusiasm  of  youth  still  clung 
to  me — despite  my  travels ;  my  pulses  bounded  with  tho 
full  glow  of  Hiaple  health  ;  behind  me  were  the  troubles 
which  had  IiaraMsed  me  for  over  two  mouths.  With 
that  diflhonest  son  of  a  Hindi,  Soor  Iladji  Palloo,  I 
had  said  my  last  word  ;  of  the  blatant  rabble  of  Arabs, 
Banyans,  and  Baluchcs  I  had  taken  my  last  look ; 
with  the  Jesuits  of  the  French  Mission  I  had  exchanged 
farewelh),  and  l)efore  me  WamtMl  the  sun  of  promise 
aa  he  sped  towards  the  Occident.  Ixjvelincssa  glowed 
around  me.  I  saw  fertile  fields,  riant  vegetation, 
strange  txees — I  heard  the  cry  of  cricket  and  jjee-wit, 
and  sibilant  sound  of  many  insects,  all  of  which  seemed 
to  tell  me,  "  At  last  you  are  started."  What  could  I 
do  but  lift  my  face  tow^ard  the  pure-glowing  sky,  and 
cry,  "  God  be  thanked !"' 

The  first  cunp,  Shamba  Gonora,  wo  arrived  at  in 
I  hour  30  minutes,  equal  to  3i  miles.  This  first,  or  "  little 
journey,"  was  performed  very  well,  "  considering," 
as  the  Irishman  says.  The  boy  Sclim  upset  the  cart  not 
more  than  three  times.  Zaidi,  the  soldier,  only  once  let 
his  donkev,  which  carried  one  bag  of  my  clothes  and  a 
box  of  ammunition,  lie  iu  a  puddle  of  black  water.  Tho 
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dodiee  hacl  to  be  re-washed;  the  ammnnition-box, 
thanks  to  my  prc%-iaion,  was  waterproof.  Kamna 
])erbaps  knew  the  art  of  donkey-driving-,  but,  over- 
joyfiil  at  the  dei>artiire,  had  s'lng  himself  into  oblivion 
of  the  difficulties  with  wliicb  an  anima!  of  the  pure  asi- 
nine breed  has  natunilly  lo  contend,  wieh  :is  not  know- 
ing the  right  road,  and  inability  to  resist  the  temptation 
of  straying  into  the  depths  of  a  manioc  field;  and  the 
donkey,  ignorant  of  the  custom  in  vogue  amonget  ass- 
drivers  of  flourishing  sticks  liefore  an  animal's  nose, 
and  misunderstanding  the  direction  in  whicli  lie  was 
>  required  to  go,  ran  off  at  full  speed  along  an  opposite 
road,  until  his  pack  got  unbalanced,  and  he  was  fain 
to  oome  to  the  earth.  But  these  incidents  were  trivial, 
of  no  iraporlaiice,  and  uatnnil  to  the  first  "  little 
journey"  in  East  Africa. 

The  soldiers'  points  of  character  leaked  out  jnst  a 
little.  Bombay  turned  out  to  be  honest  and  trusty,  but 
slightly  disposed  to  be  diJatory.  Uledi  did  more  talking 
than  work ;  while  the  runaway  Ferajji  and  the  useless- 
handed  Mabruki  Hurton  turned  out  to  be  Inie  men 
and  staunch,  carrying  IoikIs  the  sight  of  which  would 
have  caused  the  strong-limbed  bamals  of  Stamboul  to 
sigh. 

.  The  saddles  were  excellent,  surimssing  expectation. 
The  strong  hemp  canvas  bore  its  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
pounds'  burden  with  the  strcngUi  of  bull  hide,  and  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  mipceltaneons  liaggage  was 
performed  with  systematic  despatch.  In  brief,  there 
was  nothing  to  regret — the  saccess  of  the  jonrney 
proved  our  departure  to  be  anything  but  premature. 

The  next  three  dajii  were  employed  in  putting  the 
finishing  touches  to  our  preparations  for  the  long  land 
journey  and  our  precautious  against  the  Masika,  which 
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was  now  oraiuoutily  near,  and  in  settling  accoitnts. 
The  Boldiera  and  pagaziff  employed  the  interval  in 
visiting  their  female  friends ;  but  I  forbear  the  cAjtH 
nique  acattdalcuse. 

Shamba  Gonora  means  Qoneru's  Field.  Gonera 
is  a  wealthy  Indian  widow,  well  dinposed  towards  the 
Waanngu  (whites).  Slie  exports  nmdi  cloth,  IwadB, 
and  wire  into  the  far  interior,  and  imports  in  return 
much  ivory.  Her  houpe  is  after  the  model  of  the  town 
houses,  with  long  sloping  roof  and  projecting  caves, 
alfordiug  a  cool  shade,  under  which  the  pagazis  love  to 
loiter.  On  its  southern  and  eastern  sides  stretch  the 
citltivateti  fields  which  supply  Bagamoyo  with  the 
slaplo  graiu,  matauia,  of  East  Africa;  on  the  k-ft  grow 
Indian  corn,  and  midHigo,  a  yam-like  root  of  whitiuli 
color,  called  hy  some  manioc;  when  dry,  it  is  gronnd 
and  compounded  into  cakea  similar  to  arm}'  slapjacks. 
On  the  north,  just  behind  the  house,  winds  a  black  quflg^ 
mire,  a  sinuous  hollow,  wliich  in  its  deepest  parts  always 
contains  water — the  muddy  home  of  the  brake-  and  rusli- 
loviug  "  kiboko  "  or  hippopotamus.  Its  banks,  crowded 
witli  dwarf  fan-palm,  tall  water-roeds,  acacias,  and 
tiger-grasH,  afford  shelter  to  numerous  atpialic  binln, 
pelicans,  &c.  After  fotlnwinga  courwe  north-easterly,  it 
conflows  with  the  Klngani,  which,  at  the  distance  of  four 
miles  from  Gonera's  country-hoiise,  bends  eastward  inlo 
the  MO.  To  the  west,  after  a  mile  of  cultivation,  fall 
and  rwxide  in  snocession  the  sea-boachca  of  old  in 
lengthy  jKirallel  waves,  overgrown  denstdy  with  foiest 
grass  and  marsh  reeds.  On  the  spines  of  these  land- 
swells  flourish  ebony,  calabash,  and  mango. 

"  &)fnri — sofari  leo  !  Pakia,  pakia !" — '*  A  journey — 
ajourney  to-day  !  Setout ! — set  out !"  rang  the  cheery 
voice  of  Uie   kirangoai,  echoed  by  that  of  my  drum- 
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major,  servant,  general  help  and  useful  hand,  the  Arab 
hoy  Scliin,  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  which 
was  that  fixed  for  our  departuro  in  eanieet.  As  1  hurried 
my  men  to  their  work,  and  lent  a  hand  with  energy  to 
drop  the  tcnte,  I  mentally  resolved  that,  if  my  caravans 
ahead  should  give  me  clear  s])ace,  Unyauyemhe  should 
lie  our  resting-place  before  three  months  expired.  By 
G  A.M.  our  early  breakfast  was  despatched,  and  the 
donkeys  and  jjagjizis  were  defiling  from  Camp  Gonera. 
Even  at  this  enrly  hour,  and  in  this  country  place, 
there  was  quito  a  collection  of  curious  natives,  lo  whom 
we  gave  the  parting  "quahary"  with  sincerity.  ■  My  bay 
horse  was  found  to  he  invaluable  for  the  service  of  a 
quarter- master  of  a  transport-train ;  for  to  such  was  I 
compelled  to  compare  myself.  I  could  stay  l>ehind 
until  the  last  donkey  had  quitted  the  camp,  and,  by  a 
few  minutes'  gallop,  I  could  put  myself  at  the  head, 
leaving  Shaw  to  bring  up  the  rear. 

The  road  was  a  mora  footpath,  and  led  over  a  eoil, 
whicli,  though  sandy,  was  of  surprising  fertility,  ^jroduc- 
ing  grain  and  vegetables  a  hundredfold,  the  sowing  and 
planting  of  which  was  done  in  the  most  unskilful 
manner.  In  their  fields,  at  heedless  labor,  were  men 
and  women  in  the  scantiest  costumes,  compared  to  which 
Adam  and  Eve,  in  their  fig-leaf  apparel,  must  have  been 
en  grande  tenue.  Nor  were  they  at  all  abashed  by  the 
devouring  gaze  of  men  who  were  strangers  to  clotlieless 
living  bodies,  nor  did  tliey  seem  to  comprehend  why 
inordinate  curiosity  should  be  returned  with  m^ire  than 
interest.  Thoy  left;  their  work  as  the  Wasungu  drew 
nigh  ;  roch  hybrids  in  solar  topees,  white  flannels,  and 
horsc-hoot«  were  they !  Had  the  Wasungu  bet-n  desirous 
of  studying  the  outlines  of  anatomy  and  physiologv, 
what  a  rich  field  for  study !     We  passed  them   with 
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aerioita  &ces,   wliilc  tbcy   hiuglieil  and  girled,  ami  1 1  I 
pointed  their  index  fingers  at  this  and  that,  which  to  jj 
them  ecemcd  m  slningu  uiid  biziirre. 

In  about  half  an  hour  we  had  left  the  tall  matama 
and  fields  of  water-melons,  cucnmbere,  and  mtiuioc ; 
and,  crossing  a  reedy  slough,  were  in  an  ojicn  forest  of 
ebony  and  calabash.  In  its  depths  are  deer  in  plentiful 
numbers,  and  at  night  it  is  visited  by  the  bippojxitami 
of  the  Kingani  for  the  sake  of  its  grasH.  In  another 
hour  wo  had  emerged  from  the  woods,  and  were  looking 
down  npon  the  broad  valley  of  the  Kingani,  and  a  scene 
presented  itself  so  utterly  diflerent  from  what  my  foolish 
imagination  had  drawn,  that  I  felt  quite  relieved  by  the 
pleasing  disappointment.  Hero  was  a  valley  stretching  I 
fuur  miles  east  and  west,  and  about  eight  miles  north 
and  south,  left  with  the  richest  soil  to  its  own  wild 
growth  of  graas — which  in  civilisation  would  have  been 
a  most  valuable  meadow  for  the  rearing  of  cattle — in-  \^ 
vested  as  it  was  by  dense  forests,  darkening  the  horizon 
at  all  {joints  of  the  comi)ass,  and  folded  in  by  trecKshid 
ridges. 

At  the  sound  of  our  caravan  the  red  antelope  bounded 
away  to  our  right  and  the  left,  aud  frogs  hushed  their 
croak.  The  sun  shone  hot,  and  while  traversing  the 
valley  we  exjMjrienccd  a  little  of  its  real  Africiin  fervor. 
About  half-way  across  we  came  to  a  sluice  of  stagnant 
water  wliich,  directly  in  the  road  of  the  caravan,  had 
settled  down  into  an  oozy  pond.  The  pagazis  crossed 
a  hastily-constructed  bridge,  thrown  up  a  long  time 
ago  by  some  Washensi  Samaritans.  It  was  an  extra- 
ordinary affair ;  rugged  tree  limbs  rtssting  on  very 
unsteady  forked  pile4,  and  it  had  evidently  tested  the 
patience  of  tfuiny  a  loaded  Mnyamwczi,  as  it  did  those 
^wrtore  of  our  caravan.      Our  weaker  animals  were 
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unloaJed,  tlie  puddle  between  Bagamoyo  and  Gonem 
having  tauglit  us  prudence.  But  tliis  did  not  ocaiHioii 
much  delay,  the  nieii  worked  smartly  under  Shaw's 
supervision. 

The  turbid  Kingani,  famous  for  its  hippopolami,  was 
reached  in  a  sliort  time,  and  wc  began  to  thread  the 
jungle  along  its  right  bank  until  we  were  halttd  pnint- 
blank  by  a  narrow  sluice  having  an  iutmcasurablc 
depth  of  black  mud.  The  difficulty  presented  by  this 
was  very  grave,  though  its  breadth  was  barely  eight 
feet;  the  donkeys  and  least  of  all  the  horses,  could  not 
be  made  to  traverse  two  poles  like  our  biped  carriers, 
neither  could  they  he  driven  into  the  sluice  wliere  they 
would  quickly  founder.  The  only  available  way  of 
crossing  it  in  safety  was  by  means  of  a  bridge,  to 
endure  in  this  conservative  land  for  generations  as  the 
handiwork  of  the  Wasuiigu.  So  we  sot  to  work,  there 
being  no  help  for  it,  with  American  axes — the  first  of 
llicir  kind  tlie  strokes  of  which  ever  rang  in  this  part 
of  the  world — to  build  a  bridge.  Ite  sure  it  was  made 
Juickly,  for  where  the  civiliecd  white  Ml  fomiJ,  a  diffi- 
;^culty  mvist  vanish.  The  oridge  ^va8  composed  of  six 
stout  trees  thrown  across,  over  these  were  laid  cross- 
wise fifteen  pack  saddles,  covered  agnin  with  a  tliick 
hiycr  of  grass.  All  the  animals  crossed  it  safely,  and 
then  for  a  third  time  that  morning  the  process  of  wading 
was  |)crformed.  The  Kingani  flowed  imrtherly  here, 
and  our  course  lay  down  its  right  bank,  A  half  mile 
in  that  direction  through  a  jungle  of  giant  reeds  and 
extravagant  climbers  brought  us  to  the  ferry,  where 
the  auimals  had  to  be  again  imloadod — verily,  I  wished 
when  I  saw  its  deep  muddy  waters  tliat  I  posficsseil  the 
power  of  Moses  with  Iub  magic  rod,  or  what  would  have 
answered  my  purpciiso  as  well,  Aladdiu's  ring,  for  then 
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I  could  have  found  myeclf  and  piirty  on  tlie  opposite 
side  without  further  trouble  ;  but  uot  having  citlior  of 
these  gifUi  I  i^tjued  orders  for  an  inmiedinte  crossing, 
for  it  wag  ill  wishing  sublime  things  before  this  must 
mundane  prospect. 

Kiugwere,  the  canoe  paddler,  espying  ue  from  his 
brake  covert  on  the  oppOBJte  side,  civilly  reeponded  to 
our  ha]loes,andbrouglit  his  huge  hollowed  tree  skilfully 
over  t!ie  whirling  eddie*  of  the  river  to  wliere  we  stood 
waiting  for  him.  While  one  party  loaded  the  canoe  with 
our  goods,  others  got  ready  a  long  rope  to  ftuttcu  around 
the  animals'  necks  wherewith  to  haul  them  through 
the  river  to  the  other  liank.  After  seeing  the  work  ^.^ 
properly  commenced,  I  sat  down  ou  a  eondomnod  caiioo  'Z. 
to  amuse  myself  with  the  hippopotami  by  peppering 
their  thick  skulls  with  my  No.  12  smoolh-bore.  The 
Winchester  rifle  (calibre  44),  a  present  from  the  Hon. 
Edward  Joy  Mori-is — our  minister  at  Constantinople — 
did  DO  more  than  slightly  tap  them,  causing  about  as 
much  injury  as  a  boy's  sling;  it  was  perfect  in  its  accu- 
racy of  6re,  for  ten  times  in  succession  I  struck  the  tops 
of  their  lieads  between  the  ears.  One  old  fellow,  with 
the  look  of  a  sage,  was  tapiicd  close  to  (ho  right  oar  by 
one  of  these  bullets.  Instead  of  submerging  himself 
as  otliers  had  done  he  coolly  fumed  round  his  heiul  as 
if  to  ask,  *'  Why  this  waste  of  valuable  cartridges  on 
us  ?"  The  response  to  the  mute  inquiry  of  his  sageship 
was  an  ouncc-and-3-(piartcr  bullet  from  the  smooth- 
bore, which  made  him  bellow  with  pain,  and  in  a  few 
moments  he  roeo  up  again  tumbling  in  his  death 
agonies.  As  his  groans  were  so  piteous,  I  refraint'd 
from  a  useless  sacrifice  of  life,  and  left  the  amphibious 
horde  in  peace. 

A  little  knowledge  coiiceruing  these  uncouth  inmates 
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of  the  African  waters  was  gained  oven  during  the  few 
minutes  we  were  delayed  at  the  ferry.  Whenundis**, 
tiu-bed  by  foreign  sounda,  they  congregate  in  shallow ' 
water  on  the  sand  bars,  with  the  fore  lialf  of  their 
bodies  exposed  to  the  warm  sunshine,  and  are  in 
appearance,  when  thus  somnolently  reposing,  very  Hko 
a  herd  of  enormous  swine.  When  startled  by  the  noise 
of  an  intruder,  they  plunge  hastily  into  the  depths, 
lasliing  the  waters  into  a  yellowish  foara,  and  scatter 
thcmsolvea  below  the  surface,  wlien  presently  the  heads 
of  a  few  reappear,  snorting  the  wafer  from  their  nostrils, 
to  take  a  fresh  breath  and  a  CiUitious  scrutiny  around 
them ;  when  thus,  we  see  but  their  ears,  forehead,  eyes, 
and  nostrils,  and  as  they  hastily  submerge  again  it 
requires  a  steady  wrist  and  a  quick  hand  to  shoot  them. 
I  have  heard  several  comparisons  made  of  their  appear- 
ance while  floating  in  this  manner:  some  Arabs  told 
me  before  1  had  seeu  them  that  they  looked  like  dead 
trees  carried  down  the  river ;  others  who  in  some  country 
had  seen  bogs,  thought  they  resembled  them,  but  to  my 
mind  they  look  more  like  horses  when  swimming — 
their  curved  necks  and  pointed  cars,  their  wide  eyes, 
and  expanded  nostrils,  favor  greatly  this  comparison. 

At  night  they  seek  the  shore,  and  wander  several 
miles  over  the  country,  luxuriating  among  its  rank 
grasses.  To  within  four  miles  of  the  town  of  Itagamoyo 
(the  Kingani  is  eight  miles  distant)  their  wide  tracks 
are  seen.  Frequently,  if  not  disturlied  by  the  startling 
human  voice,  they  make  a  raid  on  the  rich  corn-stalks 
of  the  native  cultivators,  and  a  dozen  of  them  will  in  a 
few  minutes  make  a  frightful  havoc  in  a  large  field  of 
this  plant.  Consequently,  we  were  not  surprised,  while 
delayed  at  tlio  ferry,  to  bear  the  owners  of  the  corn 
venting  loud  halloes,  hko  the  i-osy-clieeked  farmer  boys 
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in   England  when  scarmg  the  crowa  away  from  the 
young  wheat. 

The  caravan  in  the  mcanwliile  had  crossed  safely — 
hales,  baggage,  donkeyB,  and  men.  I  had  thought  to 
have  campe<l  on  the  bank,  so  as  to  amuse  myself  with 
ehooting  antelope,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  jirocnnng 
their  meat,  in  order  to  save  my  goats,  of  which  I  had  a 
number  constituting  my  live  stock  of  provisions;  hut, 
thanks  to  the  awe  and  dread  which  my  men  entertained 
of  the  hippopotami,  I  was  hurried  on  to  tlie  outpost  of 
the  Halnch  garrison  at  Bagamoyo,  a  email  village  called 
Kikoka,  diHtant  four  mileH  from  the  river. 

The  western  side  of  the  river  was  a  considerable 
improvement  upon  the  eastern.  The  plain,  slowly 
heaving  upwards,  as  sniootlily  a&  tlio  beach  of  a 
watering-place,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  until  it 
cuhninated  in  a  gentle  and  rounded  ridge,  j>reseDted 
none  of  thoue  JifScultiet!  which  troubled  us  on  the  other 
side.  There  were  none  of  those  cataclysms  of  mire  and 
filotighs  of  black  mud  and  over-tall  grasses,  none  of  that 
miasmatic  jungle  with  its  noxions  emissions;  it  waa 
Just  such  a  scene  as  one  may  find  before  an  English 
mansion — a  noble  ex]>anse  of  lawn  and  sward,  with 
boscage  sufficient  to  agreeably  diversify  it.  After 
tra%-errting  the  open  plain,  the  road  led  through  a  grove 
of  young  ebony  trees,  where  guinea-fowls  and  a 
bartebecst  were  seen;  it  then  wound,  with  nil  the 
characteristic  eooentric  curves  of  a  goat-path,  up  and 
down  a  succession  of  land-waves  crested  by  the  dark 
green  foliage  of  the  mango,  and  the  scantier  and  lighter- 
coloure<l  luavcs  of  the  enormous  calabash.  The  depre^ 
sions  were  filled  with  jungle  of  more  or  le^  density, 
while  here  and  there  opened  glades,  shadowed  even 
during  noon  by  thin  groves  of  towering  trcee.    At  our 
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approach  fled  in  terror  flocks  of  greon  pigeons,  jaj'B, 
ibis,  turtledoves,  golden  plieasants,  quails  and  moorhenB, 
witb  crows  and  liawku,  while  now  und  tJien  a  eoHtary 
pelican  winged  its  way  to  the  distance. 

Nor  was  this  enUvening  proe[)ect  witliout  its  pairs 
of  antelope,  and  monkeys  which  popped  away  Uke 
Austrahan  kangaroos;  these  laller  were  of  good  size, 
with  round  htdlet  heads,  white  breasts,  and  long  tails 
tufted  at  the  end. 

We  arrived  at  Kikoka  by  r>  p.m.,  having  loaded  and 
nnloaded  our  pack  auimaU  four  timcH,  crossing  one 
deep  puddle,  a  mud  alnioe,  and  a  river,  and  performed 
ft  journey  of  eleven  miles. 

The  settlement  of  Kikoka  is  a  collection  of  straw 
huts,  not  built  after  any  arcln'tectural  stylo,  but  after  a 
baslanl  form,  invented  by  indolent  settlers  from  the 
Mrima  and  Zanzibai',  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  as 
much  sunshine  as  possible  from  the  caves  and  interior. 
A  shiice  and  some  wells  provide  tliom  with  water, 
which  tliough  sweet  is  not  particularly  wholesome  or 
appetizing,  owing  to  the  large  quantities  of  decayed 
matter  which  iej  waslied  into  it  by  the  rains,  and  is  then 
left  to  corrupt  in  it.  A  weak  effort  has  been  made 
to  clear  the  iieIghb(nirli(K>d  for  providing  a  place  for 
cultivation,  but  to  the  dire  task  of  wood-chopping  and 
jungle-clesiring  the  settlers  prefer  occupying  an  open 
glade,  which  they  clear  of  grass,  so  as  to  he  able  to 
hoe  up  two  or  three  inches  of  soil,  into  which  they  cast 
their  seed,  confident  of  return. 

To  induce  my  readers  to  open  the  map  which  I  have 
prepared,  and  which  accoraimuies  this  book,  I  must 
state  that  the  route  tmvcrsed  by  mo  was  never  tm\ersed 
by  a  white  man  previously.  Jf  they  will  also  take  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  the  route  undertaken  by  Burton 
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and  Speke,  subsequently  liy  Speke  and  Grant,  there 
will  be  found  to  be  a  wide  diffcr«nco  btrtween  mine 
and  that  of  my  predecessors.  On  Burtpn's  map,  the 
country,  for  five  degrijes  of  longitude  directly  weat  of 
Bagamoyo,  ie  entirely  barren  of  towas  aud  viUngea  and 
settlements;  on  my  map  this  deficiency  is  supplied,  and 
thus  little  by  little  the  great  heart  of  Africa  is  becoming 
better  known.  Whatever  may  be  discovered  by  me  on 
this  route,  to  white  men  hitherto  unknown  or  unverified, 
I  beg  to  lay  claim  even  to  that  little  as  its  discoverer. 
My  object  in  tendering  tins  request  is  that  a  certain 
travelled  gentleman  at  Zanzilwir,  who  has  been  residing 
there  some  years,  tried  to  deter  mo  from  proceeding  by 
this  road,  by  stating  that  such  a  journey  would  bo 
tfltally  devoid  of  interest,  aw  the  whole  conntrv  was 
well  known.  His  motives  were  most  generous,  ho 
would  have  wished  that  I  should  ascend  the  Rufiji 
River,  so  that  it  might  become  known  to  geographers. 
From  my  heart  I  wished  that  1  could,  but  circumstances 
forbade  the  eftbrt.  I  was  went,  out  on  an  ermnd,  not 
as  a  discoverer,  aud  the  quickest  and  shortCKt  metliod 
of  fulfilling  my  duty  waa  to  bo  my  study.  If  that 
quickest  and  shortest  method  took  me  along  a  well- 
known  road  traversed  by  three  gentlemen,  each  of 
whom  has  written  what  he  knows  of  it,  the  blame  or 
fault  is  not  mine ;  but  as  it  has  proved  that  it  took 
me  along  an  untravelled  road,  through  a  hitherto  un- 
known countrv,  so  much  the  more  fortunate  am  I.  I 
excluded  the  ]iufiji  route  from  my  mind  as  being 
totally  impracticable  with  my  means,  and  preferred  to 
chooso  tho  road  through  Ukwere,  Ukami,  Udoe, 
Useguhlm,  Utagara,  and  Northern  Ugogo ;  the  result 
and  duration  of  the  marcli  proves  that  I  could  not  have 
bettere<l  mvself,  il  being  a  direct  western  cooi-se, 
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The  next,  day  was  a  Jialh  at  Kikolta;  the  fourth 
caravan,  consiBting  sololy  of  Wanyamwczi,  proving  a 
sore  obstacle  to  a  mpid  advance.  Maganga,  its  cliief, 
devised  several  methods  of  extorting  more  cloth  and 
presents  from  me,  he  having  cost  already  more  than 
any  three  chiefs  together,  hut  his  efforts  were  of  no 
avail  fnrtlier  than  obtaining  promises  of  reward  if  he 
wonkl  hurry  on  to  Unyanyembo  so  tliat  I  might  find 
my  road  clear. 

On  the  27th,  tlic  Wanyamweid  having  started,  wo 
broke  camp  soon  ai^er  at  7  A.M.  The  country  was  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  lying  l>etween  the  Kingaui 
and  Kikoka — a  park  land,  attractive  and  beautiful  in 
every  feature. 

I  rode  in  advance  to  secure  meat  should  a  chance 
present  itself,  but  not  the  shadow  of  vert  or  venison  did 
I  see.  Ever  in  our  firont — westerly — rolled  the  land- 
waves,  now  rising,  now  subsiding,  parallel  one  with 
the  other  like  a  ploughed  field  many  limes  magnified. 
Each  ridge  had  its  knot  of  jungle  or  its  thin  combing 
of  heavily  foliaged  trees,  until  we  arrived  close  to 
Uosako,  onr  next  halting  place,  when  the  monotonous 
wavurc  of  the  land  underwent  a  change,  breaking  info 
independent  hummocks  clad  with  dense  jungle.  On 
one  of  these,  veiled  by  an  imjienetmble  jungle  of  thorny 
acacia,  rested  liosako,  girt  round  by  its  natural  fortifica- 
tion, neighbouring  another  village  to  the  north  of  it 
similarly  protected.  IJelwcen  them  sank  a  valley  ex- 
tremely fertile  and  bountiful  in  its  productions,  bisected 
by  a  small  stream  which  serves  as  a  drain  to  the  valley 
or  low  hills  surrounding  it. 

Ropjikn  is  the  frontier  village  of  tikwere,  while 
Kikoka  is  the  north-western  extremity  of  Uzummo. 
"We   entered    tliis    village,   and    occupied   its  centml 
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portion  with  our  tents  ni]<l  animals.  A  kitanda,  or 
square  light  bedstead,  vrithout  valance,  fringe,  or 
any  superfluity  whatever,  but  neverthelens  quite  rs 
comfortable  as  with  Ibein,  was  brouglit  to  my  tent  for 
iny  use  by  the  village  chief.  The  animals  were,  imme- 
diately after  being  unloaded,  driven  out  to  feed,  and 
the  soldiers  to  a  man  set  to  work  to  pile  the  baggage  up, 
lest  the  ruin,  which  during  the  MasiUa  season  alwa^'8 
appears  imminent.,  might  cause  irreparable  damage. 

Among  other  experiments  which  I  was  about  to  try  in 
Africa  was  lliat  of  a  good  watch-dog  on  any  unmannerly 
people  who  would  insist  upon  coming  into  my  tent  at 
untimely  hours  and  endangering  valuables.  Kepecially 
did  I  wish  to  try  the  effect  of  its  bark  on  the  mighty 
Wgogo,  who,  I  was  toid  by  certain  Arabs,  would  lift  the 
door  of  tlie  tent  and  enter  whether  you  wished  them  or 
uot;  who  would  chuckle  at  the  fear  they  inspired,  and 
say  to  you,  "  HI,  hi,  white  man,  1  never  saw  the  like  of 
you  before;  are  there  many  more  like  you?  where  do 
you  como  from  ?"  Also  would  they  take  hold  of  your 
watch  and  ask  you  with  a  cheerful  curiosity,  "  What 
ui  thin  for,  white  man?"  to  which  you  of  course  would 
reply  tliat  it  was  to  tell  you  the  hour  and  minute.  Hut 
the  Wgogo,  proud  of  his  prowess,  and  more  unmannerly 
than  a  bruto,  would  answer  you  with  a  snort  of  insiilt, 
saying,  **0h,  you  fool!"  or,  "You  be  damned  for  a 
liar!"  I  thought  of  a  watch-dog,  and  procured  a  good 
one  at  Bombay  uot  only  as  a  faithful  companion,  but  to 
threaten  the  heels  of  just  such  gentry. 

But  soon  after  our  an-ival  at  Kosnko  it  was  found 
that  the  dog,  whose  name  was  "  Omar,"  given  him  from 
liis  Turkish  origin,  was  missing  ;  he  had  strayed  away 
from  the  soldiers  during  a  rain-squaU  and  had  got 
lost.     I  defipatched  Mabniki  Burton  back  to  Kikoka  to 
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search  for  hira.  On  tbo  following  morning,  just 
as  wc  were  about  to  leave  Rosako,  the  faithful  fullow 
returned  with  the  lost  dog,  having  found  him  at 
Kikoka. 

Previous  to  our  departure  on  the  morning  after  this, 
Maganga,  chief  of  the  fourth  caravan,  brought  me  the  un- 
happy report  that  three  of  hia  pngazis  were  sick,  and  be 
would  like  to  have  eonie"do\ra" — medicine.  Though 
not  a  doctor,  or  in  any  way  connected  with  the  pro- 
fession, I  had  a  well-supplied  medicine  chest — without 
which  no  traveller  in  Africa  could  Vive- — for  juat  nuch  a 
contingency  as  was  now  present.  On  visiting  Maganga'e 
sick  men,  I  found  one  suffering  from  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  another  from  the  Mukunguru  (African  inter- 
mittent), and  the  third  from  a  venereal  affection.  They 
all  imagined  themselves  about  to  die,  and  called  loudly 
for  "Mama!"  "Mama!"  though  they  were  all  grown 
men.  It  was  evident  tliat  the  fourth  caravan  could  not 
stir  that  day,  so  leaving  word  with  Maganga  to  hurry 
after  me  as  soon  as  possible,  I  issued  orders  for  the 
march  of  my  own. 

Excepting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages  which 
we  have  passed  there  wore  no  traces  of  cidtivation. 
The  country  extending  between  the  several  stations 
is  as  much  a  wilderness  aa  the  desert  of  Sahara,  though 
it  possesses  a  far  more  pleasing  aspect.  Indeed,  had 
the  first  man  at  the  time  of  the  Creation  gazed  at  big 
world  and  perceived  it  of  the  beauty  which  belongs  to 
this  part  of  Africa,  he  would  have  bad  no  cause  of  com- 
plaint. In  the  deep  thickets,  set  like  islets  amid  a  sea 
of  grassy  verdure,  he  would  have  found  shelter  from 
the  noonday  heat,  and  a  safe  retirement  for  himself  and 
spouse  during  the  awesome  darkness.  In  the  morning 
he  could  have  walked   forth  on   the   sloping  sward, 
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enjoyed  ita  freshness,  and  performed  his  ahlutions  in 
one  of  the  many  small  streams  flowing  at  its  foot.  His 
garden  of  fruit-trees  in  all  that  is  required ;  tlie  nohle 
foreste,  deep  and  cool,  are  round  about  him,  and  in  their 
shade  walk  as  many  animals  as  oxw  can  desire.  For 
daya  aud  days  let  a  man  walk  in  any  direction,  north, 
80Uth,  cast,  and  west,  and  he  will  behold  the  same  scene. 

Earnestly  as  I  wished  to  hurry  on  to  Unyanyembe, 
still  a  heart-felt  auiucty  about  the  arrival  of  my 
goods  carried  by  the  fourth  caravan,  served  ae  a 
drag  upon  me,  arid  before  my  caravan  hud  marched 
nine  miles  my  anxiety  bad  risen  to  the  highest  pitcli, 
and  caused  me  to  order  a  camp  there  and  then.  The 
place  Belected  for  it  was  near  a  long  straggling  sluice, 
having  an  abundance  of  water  during  the  rainy  eeanon, 
draining  as  it  does  two  extensive  slopes.  No  sooner 
had  we  pitched  our  camp,  built  a  boma  of  thorny 
acacia^  and  other  tree  branches,  by  stacking  them 
round  our  camp,  and  driven  our  animals  to  grass,  than 
we  were  made  aware  of  the  formidable  number  and 
variety  of  tlie  insect  tribe,  which  for  a  time  wa*  another 
source  of  anxiety,  until  a  diligent  examination  of  the 
several  species  dispulled  it. 

As  it  was  a  most  interesting  hunt  which  I  instituted 
for  the  several  specimens  of  the  iiisocta,  I  here  append 
the  record  of  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  My  object  in 
obtaining  these  specimens  was  to  determine  whether 
the  genus  Glosairia  nwrsUam  of  tlie  naturalist,  or  the 
tsetse  (sometimes  called  eetse)  of  Livingstone,  Vardon, 
Gumming,  and  Kirk,  said  to  l>c  deadly  to  horses,  was 
amongst  them.  I  wished  to  preserve  my  two  horses,  if 
possible;  but  Ur.  Kirk  bad,  with  all  the  enthusiasm 
and  dograatisHi  of  a  hobbyist^  foretold  the  certiiin  death 
of   my  horscfl    from   the   tsetse  fly,  which,   he   said. 
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abounded  in  j^eat  nnralierB  in  the  country  west  of 
Bngamoyo.  Up  to  this  date  I  had  been  nearly  two 
montliB  in  East  Africa,  and  had  as  yet  seen  no  tsetHe; 
and  my  horeeB,  inst^-ad  of  becoming  emaciated — for 
such  is  one  of  tlie  symptoms  of  a  tsetse  bite — had  con- 
eidorably  improved  in  condition.  There  were  three 
different  species  of  flioa  which  sought  shelter  in  my 
tdot,  which,  nnifedly,  kept  up  a  continual  chorus  of 
sounds — one  performed  the  basso  profondo,  another  a 
tenor,  and  tlie  third  a  weak  contralto.  The  firet 
emanated  from  a  voracious  and  fierce  fly,  an  inch  long, 
liaving  a  ventral  capacity  for  blood  qtiite  astonishing. 

The  terrible  fears  engeodered  by  Dr.  Kirk's  asser- 
tion made  it  out  to  bo  tJie  tsetse,  so  this  was  the  one 
chosen  for  the  first  inspection,  which  was  of  t}ie  intensest. 
X  permitted  one  to  alight  on  my  flannel  pyjamas,  which 
I  wore  while  «n  dhhahilU  \xi  camp.  No  sooner  had  he 
alighted  than  his  posterior  wiis  raised,  his  h(?ad  lowered, 
and  his  weapons,  consisting  of  four  hair-Hke  styles, 
unsheathed  from  the  prt)lK>Hcis-like  bag  which  concealed 
them,  and  immediately  I  felt  pain  like  that  causetl  by 
a  dexterous  lancet-cnt  or  the  probe  of  a  fiuo  needle.  I 
permitted  him  to  gorg-c  himself,  though  my  patience 
and  naturalistic  interest  were  Borely  tried.  I  siw  his 
abdominal  parts  distend  with  the  plentitude  of  the 
repast  until  it  had  swollen  to  three  tiraew  ila  former 
shrunken  girth,  when  he  flew  away  of  hip  own  accord 
laden  with  blood.  On  rolling  up  my  flannel  pyjamas 
to  see  the  fountain  whence  the  fly  had  drawn  the  fluid, 
I  discovered  it  to  bo  a  little  above  the  left  knee,  by  a 
crimson  bead  resting  over  the  incision.  After  wiping 
the  blood  the  wound  was  similar  to  that  caufled  by  a 
deep  thrust  of  a  fine  needle,  but  all  pain  had  vanished 
with  the  departure  of  the  fly. 
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Having  caught  a  Rpecimen  of  tliis  fly,  I  next  pro- 
ceedotl  to  inslitiite  a  comparison  between  it  and  the 
tsetse,  as  dcscrilwd  by  Dr,  Livingstone  on  pp.  56-57, 
'  HisBionar}'  Travels  and  Uescarches  in  South  Africa ' 
(Murray's  edition  of  1868).  Tlie  points  of  disagree- 
ment are  many,  and  such  as  to  make  it  cutirciy  im- 
prolialile  that  this  fly  is  the  true  teetee,  though  my 
mon  unammously  stated  tliat  its  bite  was  fatal  to  bornes 
as  well  as  to  donkeys.  A  descriptive  abstract  of  the 
tsetse  would  read  thus :  "  Not  much  larger  than  a 
.common  house-fly,  nearly  of  the  same  brown  colour  as 
iho  boney-beo.  After-part  of  the  body  has  yellow  bars 
across  it.  It  has  a  peculiar  buzz,  and  its  bite  is  death 
to  the  horse,  o.\,  and  dog.  On  man  the  bite  ling  no 
effect,  neither  has  it  on  wild  animals.  Vi'hen  allowed 
to  feed  on  the  hand,  it  inserts  the  middle  prong  of  three 
portions  into  which  the  proboscis  divides,  it  then 
draws  the  prong  out  a  little  way,  and  it  assumes  a 
crimson  color  as  the  mandibles  cnme  into  brisk  opera- 
tion ;  a  slight  ilching  irritation  follows  the  bite." 

'ilie  fly  which  I  bad  under  inspection  is  called 
mabunga  by  the  natives.  It  is  much  larger  than  the 
common  bouse-fly,  fuHy  a  third  larger  than  the  common 
honey-bee,  and  its  color  more  distbictly  marked ;  its 
head  is  black,  with  a  greenish  gloss  to  it;  the  after- 
part  of  the  body  is  marked  by  a  white  line  running 
lengthwise  fi'om  its  junction  with  the  tnink,  and  on 
each  side  of  this  white  lino  are  two  other  Hues,  one  of 
a  crimson  color,  the  other  of  a  light  brown.  As  for  its 
buzz,  there  is  no  peculiarity  in  it,  it  might  be  mistaken 
for  that  of  a  honcy-bce.  V^'he^  cauglit  it  made 
desperate  efforts  to  get  away,  but  never  attempted  to 
bile.  This  ily,  along  with  a  score  of  others,  attacked 
my  grey  horse,  and  bit  it  so  sorely  in  the  legs  that  they 
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appeared  an  if  bathed  in  blood.  Hflnce,  I  might  have 
oeen  a  littlo  vengeful  if,  with  more  tlian  the  zeal  of  an 
entomologist,  I  caused  it  to  disclose  whatever  pecu- 
liarities its  bitin;^  parts  poxsessed. 

In  order  to  bring  this  6y  as  Hfe-Iike  as  possible 
before  my  readers,  I  may  compare  its  bead  to  a  most 
tiny  miniature  of  an  elephant's,  because  it  has  a  black 
proboscis  and  a  pair  of  horny  antennae,  which  in  color 
and  curve  resemble  tusks.  The  black  proboscis,  how- 
ever, is  simply  a  hollow  sheath,  which  encloses,  when 
not  in  the  act  of  biting,  four  reddish  and  sharp  lancets. 
Under  the  microscope  these  four  lancets  differ  in  thick- 
ness, two  are  very  thick,  the  third  la  slender,  but  the 
fourth,  of  an  opal  color  and  almost  transparent,  is 
exceedingly  fine.  This  last  must  be  the  sucker  when 
the  fly  is  about  to  wound,  the  two  horny  antenna)  are 
made  to  embrace  the  part,  the  lancets  are  unsheathed, 
and  on  the  instant  the  incision  is  performed.  This  I 
coiistdor  to  be  the  African  "  horse-fly," 

Tlio  second  fly,  which  sang  the  tenor  note,  more 
nearly  resembled  in  size  and  dcscrijition  tlie  tsetse.  It 
was  exceedingly  nimble,  and  it  occupied  three  soldiers 
nearly  an  hour  to  capture  a  specimen ;  and,  when  it  was 
finally  caught,  it  stung  most  nivcnously  the  hand,  and 
never  ceased  its  cflbrts  to  attack  until  it  was  pinned 
through.  It  had  three  or  four  white  marks  across  the 
after-)xirt  of  its  body ;  but  the  biting  parts  of  this  fly 
consisted  of  two  black  antenna)  and  an  opal  colored 
style,  which  folded  away  under  the  neck.  When  about 
to  bite  this  style  was  shot  out  straight,  and  the  antenna: 
embraced  it  cloeely.  After  death  the  fly  lost  its  dis- 
tinctive white  marks.  Only  one  of  this  species  did  we 
see  at  this  camp. 

Tbe  third  fly,  called  "cbufwa,"  pitclied  a  weak  alto- 
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crescendo  note,  was  a  third  larger  llian  the  houee  fly,  and 
had  long  wings.  If  this  inaect  sang  the  feeblest  note, 
it  certainly  did  the  most  work,  and  inflicted  tlio  most 
injury.  Horses  and  donkeys  Btreamed  with  blood,  and 
reared  and  kicked  through  the  [>ain.  So  determined 
was  it  not  to  bo  driven  beibre  it  obtained  its  fill,  that 
it  was  easily  despatched;  but  this  dreadful  enemy  to 
cattle  constantly  increased  in  numbers.  The  three 
species  above  named  are,  according  to  natives,  fatal  to 
catllc ;  and  this  may  perhaps  be  the  reason  wliy  such  a 
vast  expanse  of  first-class  pasture  is  without  domestic 
cattle  of  any  kind,  a  few  goato  only  l>6ing  kept  hy 
the  villagers.  Tliis  fly  1  subsequently  found  to  bo  the 
"  tsetse." 

On  the  second  moruiog,  instead  of  proceeding,  I 
deemed  it  more  prudent  to  await  the  fourth  caravan. 
Burton  experimented  sufficiently  for  me  on  the  pro- 
mised word  of  the  Banyans  of  Kaole  and  Zanzitmr, 
and  had  to  wait  eleven  months  before  he  received  the 
promised  articles.  As  I  did  not  expect  to  be  much 
over  that  time  on  my  errand  alt<^ther,  it  would  be 
ruin,  absolute  and  i  remediable,  eliotild  I  be  detained 
at  Unyanyemlw  so  long  a  time  by  my  caravan. 
Pending  its  arrival,  I  sought  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
I  was  but  a  t^TO  in  hunting-,  I  confess,  thouglj  I  bad 
shot  a  little  on  the  plains  of  America  and  Persia,  yet 
I  oonsidereil  mywlf  a  fair  shot ;  and  on  game  ground, 
and  within  a  reasonable  proximity  to  game,  I  doubted 
not  but  1  could  bring  some  to  camp. 

After  a  march  of  a  mile  through  the  tall  grass  of  the 
open,  we  gained  tlie  glades  between  the  jungles.  Uii- 
suc«>*«ful  here,  after  ever  so  much  prying  into  fine 
hiding-places  and  larking  comers,  I  struck  a  trail  well 
traversed  by  small  antelupo  and  hartcbcest,  which  we 
followed.    It  led  me  into  a  jungle,  and  down  a  water- 
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ioouree  bisecting  it;  but,  after  following  it  for  an  hour, 
I  lost  it,  and,  in  endeavouring  to  retiace  it,  lost  my 
way.  However,  my  pocket-compass  stood  me  in  good, 
stead;  and  by  ii  I  steered  for  the  open  plain,  in  the 
centre  of  wliich  stood  the  camp.  But  it  was  terribly 
bard  work- — this  of  plunging  thi-ougli  an  African 
jungle,  ruinous  to  clothes,  and  trying  to  tlie  cuticle. 
In  order  to  travel  quickly,  I  had  donned  a  pair  of 
flannel  pyjamas,  and  my  fett  were  encased  in  canvas 
shoes.  As  might  I>e  expected,  before  I  had  gone  a  few 
paces  a  bnmch  of  the  acacia  horrida — only  one  of  a 
hundred  such  annoyances — caught  the  right  leg  of  my 
pyjamas  at  the  knee,  and  ripped  it  almost  clean  olf; 
succeeding  which  a  stumpy  kolquall  caught  me  by  the 
shoulder,  and  another  rip  was  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. A  few  yards  farther  on,  a  prickly  aloctic 
plant  disfigured  by  a  wide  tear  tlie  other  leg  of  my 
pyjamas,  and  almost  immediately  I  tripped  against  a 
convolvulus  strong  as  ratline,  and  was  made  to  measure 
my  length  on  a  bed  of  thorns.  It  wiis  on  all  fours,  like 
a  liound  on  a  scent,  that  I  was  compelled  to  tmvul ;  my 
solar  topee  getting  the  worse  for  wear  every  miuuto ; 
my  skin  getting  more  and  more  wounded ;  my  clotbca 
at  each  step  becoming  more  and  more  tattered.  Hesides 
the»a  discomforts,  there  was  a  pungent,  acrid  plant, 
which,  apart  from  its  strong  odorous  emiscuons,  struck 
me  smartly  on  the  face,  leaving  a  bnrning  effect  similar 
to  cayenne  ;  and  the  atmosphere,  pent  iu  by  the  density 
of  the  jungle,  was  hot  and  stifling,  and  the  perspiration 
transuded  through  every  pore,  making  my  flannel 
tatters  feci  as  if  I  had  been  through  a  shower.  When 
T  had  finally  regained  the  plain  and  could  bi-eathe  free, 
I  mentally  vowed  tliat  the  j]euetralia  of  an  African 
jungle  should  not  be  visited  by  me  again,  save  under 
most  urgent  necessity. 
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Notwithstanding  the  ruthless  reiita  in  my  clotlics 
and  my  epidermal  wounds,  as  1  looked  over  the  grandly 
undulating  plain,  lovely  with  Its  coat  of  green  verdure, 
"with  its  boundaries  of  nohle  woods,  heavy  with  vernal 
leafage,  and  regarded  the  pretty  bosky  islets  amid  its 
wide  expanse,  I  could  not  hut  award  it  its  meed  of 
high  praiae.  Daily  the  country  advanced  in  my  estima- 
tion, for  hitherto  1  felt  that  I  was  but  obeying  onlurs; 
and  sickly  as  it  might  be,  I  was  in  dnty  bound  to 
go  on ;  but,  for  fear  of  the  terrible  fever,  made  more 
terrible  by  the  feverish  perspective  created  in  my  ima- 
gination by  the  emhittcnnent  of  CapL  Burton's  hook, 
I  vowed  I  would  not  step  one  foot  out  of  my  way. 

IV      Shall  I  inform  you,  reader,  what  'The  I-ake  Regions 
\  of   Central  Africa,'  and  suhnequently  the  reports  of 
^J^luropeao  merchants  of  Zanzibar,  caused  ino  to  imagine     ^ 
tPje    interior   was    like?     It    was    that  of  an  immense   "C 
snamp,  curtained    round   about   with    the   fever — "a    / 
species  of  Yellow  Jack,"  which  was  sure,  if  it  did  not  / 
kill  me  outright,    so  to  weaken  body  and  brain  as  to  y 
render  me  for  the  future  a  ht-lpless  imWcile.    In  this  ' 
Bwanip,  which  extended  over  twolmndred  miles  into 
tlic  interior,  sported  an  immense  number  of  hippopo- 
tami, crocodiles,  alligators,  lizards,  tortoises,  and  toada; 
and  the  miasma  rising  from  this  vast  cataclysm  of  mud, 
corruption,  and  putrescence,  was  as  thick  and  sorely 
depreenng  as  the  gloomy  and  suicidal  fog  of  Loudon. 
Kver   in   my  mind  in   the   foreground  of  this  hitter 
picture  were  the  figures  of  poor  Burton  and  Speke, 
"  tlie  fonner  a  eotiGnncd  invalid,  and  the  other  perma--' 
uenlly  affected"  in  the  brain  by  this  fever.  The  worm- 
wood and  fever  tone  of  Capt.  Burton's  book  I  regarded 
HH  the  result  of  African  disease.     But  ever  since  my 
arrival   on   the   mainlaud,  day   by  day   the   pall-like 
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curtain  had  heen  clearing  away,  and  the  cheerless 
perspective  was  hrighlciiing.  We  liad  heen  now  two 
montlis  on  the  East  African  soil,  and  not  one  of  my 
men  had  t>eeu  sick.  The  Europeans  had  gained  in 
flesh,  and  their  appetites  were  always  in  prime  order. 

The  second  and  third  day  passed  without  any  news 
of  Maganga.  Accordingly,  Shaw  and  Bombay  were 
sent  to  hurry  him  up  by  all  means.  On  the  fourth 
morning  Shaw  and  Bombay  returned,  followed  by  the 
procnwtinating  Maganga  and  his  laggard  people.  Ques- 
tions only  ehcited  an  excuse  that  hie  men  had  been 
too  Kick,  and  he  had  feared  to  tax  their  strength  before 
they  were  quite  equal  to  stand  tlie  fatigue.  Moreover 
he  suggested  that  as  they  would  be  compelled  to  stay 
one  day  more  at  the  camp,  I  might  push  on  to  Kin- 
garu  and  camp  there,  until  his  arrival.  Acting  upon 
which  suggestion  I  broke  camp  and  started  for  Kvi- 
garu,  distant  five  miles.  # 

On  this  march  the  land  was  more  broken,  and, the 
caravan  first  encountered  jungle,  which  gave  confjdcr- 
able  trouble  to  our  cart.  Pieolitic  limestone  cropped  out 
in  boulders  and  sheets,  and  we  began  to  imagine  ourselves 
approaching  healthy  highlands,  and  as  if  to  give  con- 
firmation to  the  thought,  to  the  north  and  north-west 
loomed  tlio  purple  cones  of  Udoe,  and  topmost  of  all 
DiUma  Peak,  about  1,500  feet  in  height  above  tho 
sea  level  But  soon  after  sinking  into  a  Ixjwl-like 
valley,  green  with  tall  com,  the  road  slightly  deviated 
from  north-west  to  west,  the  country  still  rolling  before 
us  in  wavy  undulations. 

In  one  of  the  depressions  between  these  lengthy  land- 
swells  stood  the  villsige  of  Kingani,  with  surroundings 
significant  in  their  asjMJct  of  ague  and  fever.  Perhaps 
the  clouds  wircharged  with  rain,  and  the  overhanging 
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■1  tlieir  dense  forests  dulled  by  the  gloom,  made 
-'"  Tjian  usually  disaj^r(;eablo,  but  my  first 
boUUen  iiollow,  pout  in  by  those  dull 
deep  gully  close  by  containing  pools 
»ter,  were  by  no  means  agreeable, 
-rould  arrange  our  camp  and  set  the  tents 
iired  the  fnnous  harbinger  of  the  Masika 
tutrentji  KuHicient  to  damp  the  ardor   and 
.  iove  for  East  Africa  I  had  lately  manifested. 
r,  despite  rain,  we  worked  on  nntil  our  camp 
lished  and  the  property  waa  safely  "stored  from 
ter  and  thieves,  and  we  could  regard  with  resigna- 
tho  raiQdro])H  beating  the  soil  into  mud  of  a  very 
lacious  kind,  and  fonning  lakelets  and  rivers  of  our 
cam]>-ground. 

Towards  night,  the  scene  having  reached  ita  acme 
of  nnj)leatiantnoe»,  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  nativen 
poured  into  camp  from  the  villages  in  the  wood*!  with 
tlieir  vendibles.  Foremost  among  these,  as  if  in  duty 
bound,  came  the  village  sultan — lord,  chief,  or  bead — 
bearing  three  mca£ures  of  matama  and  half  a  measm:^ 
of  rioo  of  which  be  Itegged,  with  paternal  wniles,  my 
acceptance.  Unt  under  the  smiling  mask,  bleared  eyes, 
and  wrinkled  front  of  him  was  visible  the  soul  of 
trickery,  wliicb  was  of  the  cunningest  kind.  Kesponding 
nnder  the  same  mask  adopted  by  this  knjivisl]_filiifii^ 
I  said,  "  The  chief  of  Kingaru  has  called  me  a  rich 
sultan.  If  I  am  a  rich  sultan  wliy  comes  not  the  chief 
with  a  rich  present  to  mo  that  he  might  get  a  rich 
return  ?'*  Said  he,  with  another  leer  of  bie  wnnklud 
visage.  "  Kingaru  is  poor,  there  is  no  matama  in  the 
village."  To  which  I  replied  that  since  there  was  no 
matama  in  the  village  I  would  pay  Mm  half  ii  sbukka, 
or  a  yard  of  cloth,  which  would  be  exactly  equivalent 
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to  his  present ;  that  if  he  preferreil  to  call  his  small 
basketAil  a  present,  I  b}ioiiM  Ik^  cimlent  to  call  my  yard 
of  cloth  a  preseut.  "With  wbicli  logic  he  was  fain  to 
>be  satisfifiil. 

April  \&t. — Tonlay  the  Kxpcdition  Buffered  a  loss  in 
the  death  of  the  grey  Arab  horse  presented  by  Syed 
Burghash,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar.  The  niglit  previous 
I  had  noticed  that  the  horse  was  gufiering.  Bearing  in 
mind  what  Dr.  Kirk,  acting  British  Consul  at  Zanzibar, 
had  so  frequently  asserted,  namely,  tliat  no  horses 
could  live  in  the  interior  of  Africa  because  of  the  Isutse, 
I  had  him  opened,  and  the  stomach,  which  I  believed 
to  be  diseased,  examined.  Besides  much  undigested 
matama  and  grass  there  were  found  twenty-five  sliort, 
thick,  wliite  worms,  sticking  like  leeches  into  the 
coating  of  the  Ktomach,  while  the  intestines  were  almost 
alive  with  the  numbers  of  long  white  worms.  I  was 
eatisBed  that  neither  man  nor  beast  could  long  exist 
with  siich  a  mass  of  corrupting  life  within  him. 

In  order  tlmt  the  dead  carcaise  might  not  taint  the 
valley.  I  had  it  buried  deep  in  the  ground,  about  a  score 
of  yards  from  tlie  encampment.  From  such  a  slight 
cause  ensued  a  tremendous  uproar  from  Kingnru — 
chief  of  the  village — who,  with  his  brotlier-chiefs  of 
neighbouring  villages,  numbering  in  the  aggregjite  two 
doTen  wattled  huts,  had  taken  counsel  upon  the  l>est 
means  of  mulcting  the  Miiaungu  of  a  full  doti  or  two 
of  Merikani,  and  finally  had  amved  at  the  conviction 
that  the  act  of  burying  a  dead  horse  in  their  soil  with- 
out "  By  your  leave,  sJr,"  was  a  grievous  and  fineable 
lault.  Affecting  great  indignation  at  the  unpardonable 
omission,  ho,  Kiugaru,  concluded  to  send  to  the  Musungu 
four  of  his  young  men  to  say  to  him  that  "  since  you 
liave  buried  your  horse  in  my  ground,  it  is  well ;  let 
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him  remain  there,  but  you  must  pay  me  two  doti  of 
Merikani."  For  reply  tlie  inessengera  were  told  to  sav 
to  the  chief  that  I  would  proftir  tnlkJiig  the  matter  over 
with  himself  face  to  face,  if  ho  would  condeeccnd  to  visit 
me  in  my  tent  once  again.  As  the  village  was  but  a 
stone's  throw  from  otir  encampment,  before  many 
minutes  had  elapsed  tlio  wrinkled  elder  made  his 
appearance  at  the  door  of  my  teut  witli  alxmt  half  the 
village  behind  him. 

The  following  dialogue  which  took  place  will  BOrro 
to  illustrate  the  tempers  of  the  pcojile  with  whom  I  was 
about  to  have  a  year's  trading  intercoui-sc  : — 

White  Man. — ^"  Are  you  the  great  chief  of  Kingaru?" 

Kinffaru.—"  Huh-uh.    Yes." 

W.  jr.— "  The  great,  great  chief?" 

Kingant.—"  Hiiii-nh.     Ye«." 

IK  M. — "  How  many  aoldiora  have  you  ?" 

Kingaru.—^'  Wliy  ?" 

\V.  ^f. — "  How  many  fighting  men  have  you?" 

Khtyant. — "  None." 

W.  ^/.— "OUI  I  thought  you  might  have  a  thou- 
Band  men  witli  you,  by  your  going  to  fine  a  strong 
white  man,  who  has  plenty  of  guns  and  soldiei's,  two 
doti  for  Imrying  a  dead  horse." 

Kingaru  (rather  jKirplcxed). — "  No ;  I  have  no 
soldiers.    I  have  only  a  few  young  men." 

W.  M. — "  Why  do  you  come  and  make  trouble, 
then  ?" 

Kingani. — "  It  was  not  I ;  it  was  my  brothers  who 
said  to  me,  'Come  here,  come  hero,  Kingaru,  see 
what  the  white  man  lias  done  I  Has  he  not  taken 
possession  of  year  soil,  in  that  he  has  put  his  horse  into 
your  ground  without  your  permiHsion  ?  Come,  go  to 
him  and  see  by  what  right."     Therefore  have  1  come 
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to  fisk  yon,  who  gave  you  permiBaion  to  use  ray  soil  for 
a  Inirying-gromid '(" 

W.  M.  "■  I  want  no  man's  permission  to  do  wimt  is 
right.  My  liorse  died ;  had  I  left  bim  to  fester  and 
stink  in  your  valley,  sickness  would  vigit  your  village, 
your  water  would  become  unwholesome,  and  caravans 
would  not  stop  here  for  trade;  for  they  would  say,  'This 
is  an  unlucky  spot,  let  us  go  away.'  But  enough  said  ; 
I  understand  you  to  say  that  yon  do  not  want  bim 
buried  in  your  ground  ;  the  error  I  have  fallen  into  is 
easily  put  right.  This  minute  my  soldiers  shall  dig 
bim  out  again,  and  cover  up  the  soil  as  it  was  before ; 
and  the  borse  shall  be  left  where  be  died."  (Then 
shouting  to  Bombay.)  "Ho!  Bombay,  take  eoldiers 
with  jcrabcs  to  dig  my  horse  out  of  the  ground,  drag 
bim  to  where  he  died,  and  make  everything  ready  for  a 
march  to-morrow  morning." 

Kingaru,  his  voice  considerably  higher,  and  his  head 
moving  to  and  fro  with  emotion,  cries  out,  "  Aknna, 
akuna,  Bana  !"~"  No,  no,  master !  Let  not  the  while 
man  get  angry.  The  horse  is  dead,  and  now  lies 
buried ;  let  him  remain  so,  since  be  is  already  there, 
and  let  us  he  friends  again,": 

The  Sheikh  of  Kingaru  being  thus  brought  to  his 
senses,  we  bid  each  other  the  friendly  "qnahary,"  and 
1  was  left  alone  to  ruminate  over  my  loss.  Barely 
half  an  hour  had  elapseti,  it  was  9  p.m.,  the  camp  was 
in  a  semi-doze,  when  I  heard  deep  groans  issuing  from 
one  of  the  animals.  Ui>on  inquiry  as  to  what  animal 
was  suffering,  I  wan  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was  my 
bay  borse.  With  a  bull's-eye  lantern,  I  visited  him, 
and  [wrceived  that  the  pain  was  located  in  tlie  stomach, 
but  whether  it  was  from  some  poisonous  yAant  ho  bad 
eaten  while  out  grazing,  or  from  eomc  equine  disease, 


I  did  not  know.  He  discharged  copiouH  quantities  of 
loose  matter,  Imt  thore  was  nothing  peculiar  in  its 
color.  The  pain  was  evidently  very  great,  for  the 
groans  were  truly  piteons,  and  liis  stniggles  very 
violent.  1  was  np  all  night,  hoping  that  it  was  but  a 
temporary  effect  of  some  strange  and  noxious  plant; 
but  at  6  o'clock  the  next  morning,  after  a  short  period 
of  great  agony,  he  also  died ;  exactly  fifteen  hours 
I  after  his  companion.  When  tlio  stomach  was  ufwned, 
it  was  found  that  death  was  caused  by  the  internal 
rupture  of  a  large  cancer,  wliidi  had  affected  the  larger 
lialf  of  the  coating  of  liia  stomach,  and  had  extended  an 
inch  or  two  up  the  larynx.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  were  (lehiged  witli  the  yellow 
viflcoim  efOux  from  the  cancer. 

I  was  thus  deprived  of  both  my  horses,  and  that 
within  the  short  space  of  fifteen  hours.  With  my  limited 
knowledge  of  veterinary  science,  however  strengthened 
by  the  actual  and  positive  proofs  obtained  by  the 
dissection  of  the  two  stomachs,  I  can  scarcely  dare  con- 
tradict  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Kirk,  and  state  that  horses 
can  live  to  reach  Unyanyembe,  or  that  they  can  travel 
with  ease  through  this  part  of  East  Africa.  Rut  should 
I  have  occasion  at  some  future  day  I  sliould  not  hesitate 
to  take  fonr  hortxis  with  me,  though  1  should  certainly 
endeavour  to  ascertain  previous  to  purchase  whether 
they  were  perfectly  sound  and  heulthy,  and  to  those 
travellers  who  cherish  a  good  horse  I  wotild  say,  '*  Try 
one,"  and  be  not  discouraged  by  my  unfortunate 
experiences. 

The  1st,  2iid,  and  3rd  of  April  pa-ssed,  and  nothing 
had  we  heard  or  seen  of  the  ever-lagging  fourth  caravan. 
In  the  meanwhile  tlie  list  of  casiialtics  was  being  aug- 
mented.    Besides  the  lose  of  Uiis  precious  time,  through 
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the  pervei'scness  of  the  cliiei'  of  tlic  other  caravan,  and  the 
loss  of  my  two  horsea,  a  pagazi  carryinj^  Iwat-fixtiircs 
improved  the  opportunity,  aud  deserted.  My  intcrpi-ctcr, 
Selim,  was  struck  down  with  a  severe  attack  of  ague  and 
fever,  and  was  soon  after  followed  by  tlie  cook,  then 
Ijy  the  assiatant  cook  and  tailor,  Abdul  Kadcr.  Finally, 
before  the  third  day  was  over,  Bombay  had  rheumatism, 
Uledi  (Grant's  old  valet)  had  a  swollen  throat,  Zaidi 
liad  the  flux,  Kingaru  had  the  Muknuguru ;  Khamisi,  a 
pagazi,  suffered  from  a  weakness  of  the  loins  ;  Farjalla 
had  a  bilious  fever;  and  before  night  closed  Makoviga 
liad  diarrhcca.  My  meditated  rush  towards  Unyanyembe, 
!ind  rapid  transit  through  the  dread  maritime  region, 
aoemed  deetined  to  eud  somewhat  similarly  to  the  rush 
ujKm  Miigdala  which  Dr.  Austin,  of  the  London 
"Times,"  so  particularly  urged  upon  Sir  Robert  Napier 
in  AV'yssinia.  Out  of  a  force  of  twenty-five  men  one  had 
deserted,  and  ten  were  on  the  sick-list,  aud  the  presenti- 
ment that  the  ill-looking  neighbourhood  of  Kingaru 
would  prove  calamitous  to  me,  was  verified. 

On  the  Ith  April,  Maganga  aud  his  people  appeared, 
after  being  heralded  by  muakelry-slnits  and  horn- 
blowing,  the  usual  signs  of  an  approaching  caravan  in 
this  land.  Hia  sick  men  were  considerably  improved, 
but  they  required  one  more  day  of  rest  at  Kingaru. 
In  the  afternoon  )io  came  to  lay  siege  to  my  generosity, 
by  giving  delaiU  of  Soor  Iladjt  Palloo's  heartless 
cheats  upon  him ;  but  I  informed  him,  that  since  I  biul 
left  Bagamoyo,  1  couiti  no  longer  be  generous ;  we  wero 
now  in  a  land  where  cloth  was  at  a  high  premium ;  that 
I  had  no  more  cloth  than  I  should  need  to  furnish  food 
for  myself  and  men  ;  that  he  and  bis  caravan  had  cost 
nae  more  money  and  trouble  tban  any  three  canivans  I 
bad,  as  indeed  was  tha  case.     With  tUie  countcr-titutti- 
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ment  he  was  obliged  to  be  content.  But  1  again  solved 
bU  pecuniary  doubts  by  promising  that,  if  ho  hurried 
his  caravan  on  to  Unyanyembe,  he  should  have  no 
caiine  of  complaint. 

The  5th  of  April  saw  the  fourth  caravan  vaiush  for 
once  in  our  front,  with  a  fair  promise  that,  however 
fast  we  should  follow,  wo  should  not  see  them  the 
hither  eido  of  Sinbamwonni. 

The  following  morning,  in  order  to  rouee  my  people 
from  the  sickened  torpittide  they  had  lapsed  iuto,  I  beat 
nn  ftxliilarating  alarum  on  a  tin  pan  with  an  iron  Iwdle, 
intimating  that  a  sofari  was  about  to  bo  undertaken. 
This  had  »  very  good  effect,  judging  from  the  exlrji- 
ordinaiy  alaci'ity  with  wliich  it  was  responded  to. 
Before  the  Bun  i-oeewc  started.  The  Kingam  villagers 
were  out  with  the  velocity  of  hawks  for  any  rags  or 
refuse  left  liehind  us. 

The  long  march  to  Imbiki,  fifteen  miles,  proved  that] 
our  protracted  stay  nt  Kingam  had  completely  demo-i 
ralized  my  soldiers  and  pagazis.  Only  a  few  of  them' 
had  strength  enough  t^)  reach  Imbiki  before  night.  The 
others,  attending  the  laden  donkeys,  put  in  an  ap|>ear- 
ancc  next  morning,  in  a  lamenb^blc  state  of  mind  and 
body.  Khamifii — the  pagiizi  with  the  weak  loins — had 
doKcrtcd,  taking  with  him  two  goats,  the  property  tent, 
ftnd  the  whole  of  Uledi's  personal  wealth,  consisting 
of  his  visiting  diali-dasheh — a  long  shirt  of  the 
Arabic  pattern,  10  lbs.  of  beads,  and  a  few  fine  cloths, 
which  Uledi,  in  a  generous  fit,  had  entrusted  to  him, 
while  he  carried  the  pagazi's  load,  70  lbs.  of  IJubu  beads. 
This  defalcation  was  not  to  be  overlooked,  nor  should 
Khamisi  he  permitted  to  return  without  an  effort  to 
apprehend  him.  Accordingly  Ulcdi  and  Fiirajji  were 
despntclied  in  pursuit  while   we  rested  at  Imbiki,   iu 
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order  to  give  tbo  dilapidated  soldiers  and  aulmals  tiino 
to  recruit. 

On  the  8th  we  continvied  our  journey,  and  arrived  at 
Msuwa.  This  march  will  he  R-memhci'cd  by  our  caravan 
as  the  most  fatiguing  of  all,  though  the  distance  was  but 
ten  miles.  It  was  one  euntinuous  jungle,  except  three 
inteijacenfc  glades  of  narrow  limits,  which  gave  us  three 
breathing  pauses  in  the  dire  task  of  jungle  travelling. 
The  odour  omitted  from  its  fell  plants  was  so  rank,  so 
pungently  acrid,  and  the  miasma  from  its  decayed  vege- 
tation 80  dense,  that  I  expected  every  moment  to  see  my- 
self and  men  drop  down  in  paroxysms  of  acute  fever. 
Happily  this  evil  was  not  added  to  that  of  loading  and 
unloading  the  frequently  falling  packs.  Beven  soldiers 
to  attend  seventeen  laden  donkeys  were  entirely  too 
small  a  numlnjr  while  passing  through  a  jungle ;  for 
while  the  path  is  hut  a  foot  wide,  with  a  wall  of  thorny 
plants  and  creepers  bristling  on  each  side,  and  pro- 
jecting branches  darting  across  it,  with  knots  of  spikey 
twigs  stiff  as  spike-nails,  ready  to  catch  and  hold  anv- 
thing  above  four  feet  Jn  height,  it  is  but  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  donkeys  standing  four  foot  high,  with 
loads  measuring  across  from  bale  to  bale  four  feet,  would 
come  to  grief.  This  grief  was  of  frequent  recurrence 
hero,  causing  us  to  ptiu^  every  few  minutes  for  re- 
ftrrangements.  So  often  had  tliis  tawk  to  l>e  performed, 
that  the  men  got  perfectly  discouraged,  and  had  to  be 
spoken  to  slinrply  before  they  set  to  work.  By  the  time 
I  reached  Msuwa  there  was  nobody  with  me  and  the 
ten  donkeys  I  drove,  but  Mabruk  the  Little,  wlio, 
though  generally  stolid,  stood  to  his  work  like  a 
man.  Bombay  and  Uledi  were  far  behind,  with  the 
most  jaded  donkeys.  Shaw  was  in  cliargc  of  the  cart, 
and  his  oxj>eriences  were  most  bittur,  tut  he  inforiued 
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me  he  liatl  expended  a  wliole  vocabulary  of  stormy 
abuse  known  to  sailors,  and  a  new  ono  whicb  bo  had 
invented  exi&mpore.  lie  did  not  arrive  until  two  o'clock 
next  morning,  and  was  completely  worn  out.  Truly  I 
doabt  if  the  most  pious  divine,  in  travelling  through 
that  long  jungle  under  such  circum stances,  with  ench 
oft-recurring  anuoyances  and  Sisyphean  labor,  could 
have  avoided  cursing  his  folly  for  coming  hither.  How 
in  this  difficult  marcli  1  regretted  my  former  easy 
rircumstances^tbe  soft  repose  of  my  too  easy  chair  in 
Madrid  !  Tlie  man  who  first  said  that  travelling  was 
a  fooi'e  paradise  must  certainly  have  been  inspired  by 
the  experiences  of  a  similar  day  to  this. 

Another  halt  vnxs  fixed  at  Msuwa  that  we  and  our. 
animals  might  recuperate.    The  chief  of  the  village,  a    . 
wtytg^^Maan,  in  everything  but  color,  sent  me  and  mine    \^ 
the  fattest  broad-tailed   sheep  of  hia  flock,  with   five 
measures  of  matama  grain.     The  mutton  was  excellent, 
nnapproacliahlo.     For  his  timely  and  needful  present 
I  gave  him  two  doti,  and  amused  him  with  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  the  Winchester  > 
rifle,  and  my  broeohloadiug  revolvers.  j 

IIo  and  his  people  were  intelligent  enough  to  con>- 
prebcud  the  utility  of  these  weapons  at  an  emergency, 
and  illustrated  in  expressive  pantomime  the  powers 
they  possessed  against  numbers  of  people  armed  only 
with  spears  and  bows,  by  extending  their  arms  with 
an  iiqHginary  gun  and  describing  a  clear  circle. 
"  A'erily,"  said  they,  "  the  Wasungu  are  far  wiser 
than  the  "Washensi.  What  heads  they  have!  What 
wonderful  things  they  make  I  Look  at  their  tents, 
(heir  guns,  their  time-pieces,  their  clotho.%  and  that 
little  rolling  thing  (the  cart)  which  CHrries  more  than 
five  men, — que !" 
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■  On  the  lOth,  recovered  from  the  excessive  strain  of 
the  Lifit  march,  my  caravau  marched  out  of  Msuwa, 
aocompnniud  by  the  hospitable  villagers  a^t  far  as  their 
stake  defuQce,  receiving  their  unanimoos  "  quaharys." 
Outside  the  >'illage  the  march  promined  to  be  less 
arduous  than  between  Imbiki  and  Msuwa.  After 
crossing  a  beautiful  little  plain  intersected  by  a  dry 
-.  SP"y  or  nitoni,  the  route  led  by  a  few  culti\-ated 
y^ fields,  whore  the  tillers  greeted  us  with  one  grand 
J  unwinking  stare,  as  if  fascinated. 

Soon  after  we  met  one  of  those  sights  commou  in 
this  part  of  tho  world,  to  wit,  a  chained  ulave-gang, 
bound  east.  The  staves  did  not  appear  to  be  in  any 
way  down-hearted  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seemed  imbued 
with  the  philosophic  jollity  of  tlie  jolly  servant  of 
Martin  Chuuzlewit.  Were  it  not  for  their  chains,  it 
would  have  'been  difficult  to  discover  master  from 
slave ;  the  physiognomic  traits  were  alike — the  mild 
benignity  with  which  we  were  regarded  was  e*iuaily 
visible  on  all  faces.  Tho  cliains  were  ponderous,  they 
might  have  held  elephants  captive ;  but  as  the  slaves 
carried  Dothiug  but  themselves,  their  weight  could  not 
have  been  insupportable. 

The  jungle  was  scant  on  this  march,  and  though  in 
some  places  tlto  packs  mot  with  accidents,  they  wero 
not  such  as  seriously  to  retard  progrots.  By  10  a.m. 
we  were  in  camp  in  the  midst  of  an  imposing  view  of 
green  sward  and  forest  domed  by  a  cloudless  sky.  We 
had  again  pitched  our  cump  in  tlie  wildemcii!),  and,  as 
18  the  custom  of  caravans,  fired  two  shots  to  warn 
any  Wawhensi  having  grain  to  sell,  that  wo  \vere  willing 
to  trade. 

Our  next  halting-place  was  Kisemo,  distant  but  eleven 
miles  from  Msuwa,  u  village  situated  in  a  populous  dis- 
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trict,  having  in  its  \'icinity  no  less  than  fivo  other 
villages,  eacli  fortified  by  stiiltes  and  thorny  abattis, 
with  as  much  fierce  iudupendeiice  asif  tlioir  petty  lonls 
were  bo  many  Percys  and  Douglases.  Kach  topped  a 
ritlge,  or  a  low  himiraock,  with  an  assumption  of  defiance 
of  the  cocknan-its-owiMiunghill  type.  Ilatwecu  these 
humble  eminences  and  low  ridges  of  land,  wind  narrow 
vales  which  are  favored  with  the  cultivation  of  niatama 
and  Indian  corn.  Behind  the  vilLige  flows  the  Unger- 
engeri  River,  an  impetuous  Trainontann  during  the 
Masika  season,  capable  of  overflowing  itji  steep  bimkn, 
but  in  the  dry  season  it  subsides  into  its  proper  status, 
which  is  that  of  a  small  stream  of  vei-y  clear  sweet 
water.  Its  course  from  Kisemo  is  south-west,  then 
easterly  ;  it  is  the  main  feeder  of  the  Kingani  itiver. 

The  belles  of  Kisfmo,  of  gii^intJe  iXMteiiorHl  j)n>|ior- 
tions  are  noted  for  tlieir  vanity  in  brass  wire,  which  is 
wound  in  spiral  rings  round  their  wrists  .-ind  ancles, 
and  the  varieties  of  style  which  their  hispid  heads 
exhibit;  while  their  poor  lords,  obliged  to  be  contented 
with  dingy  torn  clouts  and  split  ears,  show  what  wide 
sway  Asmodeus  holds  over  this  terrestrial  sphere — 
fur  it  must  have  been  an  unhappy  time  when  the 
hard-besieged  husbands  finally  gave  way  before  tlioir 
hotly-pi-ossiug  spouses.  Besides  these  brassy  ornamenta 
on  their  extremities,  and  the  various  hair-dressing  styles, 
the  women  of  Kisemo  frequently  wejvr  lengthy  necklaces 
which  run  in  rivers  of  colors  down  their  black  bodies. 

But  a  more  comical  picture  is  seldom  presented  than 
that  of  one  of  these  liighly-drcssed  females  with  Uie 
magnificent  development  already  noted,  engaged  in  tho 
homely  and  necessary  task  of  grinding  corn  for  lusi-self 
and  family.  The  grinding  apparatus  consists  of  two 
portions :  one,  a  thick  pole  of  liard  wood  about  six  feet 
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long,  answering  for  a  ponth ;  the  other,  a  capacious 
wooden  mortar,  three  feet  in  height.  Swaying  with 
the  pestle  as  it  rioeK  and  fiills  tJie  pectoral  and  pos- 
terioral  exuberances  alternate  to  her  strokes  in  the  very 


drollest  rhythm ;  so  strongly  marked  that  I  feared  for 
the  Wiilla  of  the  hut  hefore  which  I  saw  the  oorn- 
poiindiiig  going  on. 

While  engaged  in  Betting  his  tent,  Shaw  was  obliged 
to  move  a  small  flat  stone,  to  drive  a  peg  into  llio 
ground.  The  village  chief,  who  saw  hira  do  it,  rushed 
lip  in  a  brcalhless  fashion,  and  replaced  the  atone 
instantly,  then  stood  (in  it  in  an  impresaivK  manner, 
indicative  of  the  great  importance  attached  to  that 
Btone  and  location,  liombay  seeing  Shaw  standing  in 
silent  wonder  at  the  act,  volunteered  to  ask  the  chief 
what  was  the  matter.  The  Sheikh  solemnly  answored, 
with  a  finger  p)inting  downward^  *'  Uganga  !"     Where- 
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upon  I  implored  him  to  let  me  see  what  was  under  the 
stone.  WiUia  graciousncss  quito  aflcclhiK  he  complied. 
My  ciirio&ity  was  gratitied  with  the ,  sight  of  a  email 
whittled  stick,  which  pinned  fnRt  to  the  ground  an 
insect,  the  cause  of  a  miscarriage  to  a  young  female 
of  the  village. 

During  the  afternoon,  Uledi  and  Ferajji.  who  had 
heen  despatched  after  the  truant  Khainisi,  returned  with 
liim  and  all  tlie  mi-sHing  articles.  Khamisi,  soon  after 
leaving  the  road  and  plunging  into  tlic  jungle,  where 
he  was  mentally  triumphing  in  Ins  booty,  was  mot  hy 
some  of  the  plundering  Wjwhensi,  who  are  always  on 
the  qui  five  for  otragglenj,  and  unceremoniously  taken 
io  their  village  in  the  woods,  and  bound  to  a  tree 
preparatory  to  being  killed.  Khami^i  said  that  he 
iiaked  them  why  they  tied  him  up,  to  which  they 
answered,  that  they  were  about  to  kill  him,  because  he 
was  a  Mgwana,  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  kill  as 
soon  OS  they  were  caught.  Hut  Uledi  and  Ferajji  shortly 
fter  coming  upon  thti  scene,  both  well  armed,  put  an 
id  to  the  debates  upon  Khamisi's  fate,  by  claiming 
him  as  an  abBConding  pagazi  from  tlio  Musungu's  camp, 
as  well  as  all  tlio  articles  he  possessed  at  the  time  of 
capture.  The  robbers  did  not  dispute  the  claim  for  the 
pagazi,  goats,  tent,  or  any  other  valuable  found  with 
him,  but  intimated  that  they  deserved  a  reward  for 
apprehending  him.  The  demand  being  considerodj'ust, 
a  reward  to  the  extent  r)f  two  duti  and  a  fundo  or  tun 
necklaces  of  bcsids  was  given. 

Khamisi,  for  his  desertion  and  attempted  robbery, 
couhl  not  be  pardoned  without  ttrst  sufiering  punish- 
ment. He  had  asked  at  Bag:imt»yo,  before  enlisting  in 
my  service,  au  advance  of  $5  in  money,  and  had 
received  it;  and  a  load  of   Uubu   beads,   no  heavier 
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tlian  a  pa^jfazt'u  load,  liaJ  been  given  him  to  carry  ;  be 
bad,  therefore,  no  excuse  for  desertion.  Lest  I  slioiild 
overstep  prudence,  bowever,  in  punishing  him,  I  con- 
vened a  court  of  eight  pagazis  and  four  soldiers  to  sit  in 
judgment,  and  asked  tliem  to  give  mo  their  decision  aa 
to  what  should  be  done.  Their  unanimous  verdict  was 
that  lie  was  guilty  of  a  crime  almost  unknown^  among 
tliti  Wanyamwezi  pagazis,  and  as  it  was  likely  to  give 
bad  repute  to  the  Wanyamwezi  can-iers,  they  therefore 
sentenced  him  to  !«  flogged  with  the  "  Great  Master's  " 
donkey  whip.  I  then  ordered  him  to  be  bound,  and 
considering  that  by  his  act  the  pagazis  had  suffered  in 
name,  the  soldiers,  in  the  masters  estimation,  as  efficient 
guards,  Shaw  in  being  repiimauded  by  mo  for  not 
looking  Itetfer  after  the  slra^lers,  I  ordered  that  each 
of  the  ]mgazia  and  soMiem  and  Shaw  should  punish 
him  with  one  blow  each,  which  was  accordingly  done, 
IflLpoor  KhamWe-orying  gprro w. 

liefore  night  arrived  a  small  caravan  of  Wangnana, 
who  brought  with  thera  a  long  letter  from  tlie  kind- 
hearted  American  Consid  at  Zanzibar,  as  well  as  a  file 
of  late  *'  Hcrakls,"*  latest  date  of  which  was  February  4. 
Among  other  gratilyiitg  intelligence  found  in  them 
concerning  the  doings  of  Congress  and  llie  New  York 
liCgislature,  and  the  revelations  of  startling  crimes  in 
Americn,  was  an  account  of  President  Grant's  second 
levee,  in  which  Jenkins  described  with  laboured  ver- 
bosity the  toilets  of  the  ladies  who  attended  this  notable 
reception;  how  a  lavender  ostrich  plume  waved  among 

— :    how  diamonds 


the  lovely  giey  curls  of  Mrs. 

finished  the  magnificent  toilet  of  lire. ,  that  lady 

who   presented    such  an   imposing    appearance ;    how 

Mrs. had  an  overskirt  with  ruchiugs  of  crimson 

BftUn ;  how  Mrs.  • radiated  a  blaze  of  light  from 
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her  dinmondfi,  as  she  moved  along  in  roj-al  piirjdo 
sntm;  and  how  the  President,  with  the  deep  manly 
voice  and  tho  pair  of  searching  grey  eyes,  wiis  sacri- 
ficing  himself  for  the  eovereign  people  on  tliia  occaiiion 
of  his  second  levee ;  and  mnch  else  of  tho  same 
adulatory  tenor. 

Looking  np  from  this  refreshing  reading,  T  beheld 
my  tent  door  crowded  with  lite  dark-skinned  bodice  of 
Ki8cmo*»  daughters,  who  had  become  lout  in  vain  en-* 
deavours  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  those  long  shtef« 
of  paper  over  which  I  had  l)t>en  bending  so  long.  So 
sudden  and  vast  was  the  conti-ast  between  what  my  friend 
Jenkins  had  been  describing,  and  this  most  real  sight 
visible  to  my  naked  eyes,  tliat  it  required  a  sti-oiig  eflbrt 
of  mind  and  memorj'  to  recall  what  such  grand ly-dreBsod 
ladies  were  like,  to  decide  where  lay  the  differenco 
between  a  "  blonde  beauty  with  a  mass  of  glittering, 
golden  hair,  with  eyes  which  vied  with  the  lustre  of 
her  diamonds,"  and  one  of  these  plump  black  girls  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  rijiening  into  womanhcKxl,  with  a 
oock'a-comb  of  woolly  hair  on  the  top  of  lier  head^ 
with  the  redundant  luxuriance  behind  veiled  but  by  two  /  A 
yards  of  old  sheeting,  with  3  lbs.  of  bniss  wire  ornament 
on  each  limb,  and  streams  of  beads  round  her  neck ; 
one  out  of  the  many  who  were  attending  my  levee  in 
the  natural  glory  and  be:uity  of  nakudnesM.  IJnt  indeed^ 
and  indeed  there  is  a  vast  difi'urence  between  my  court 
and  that  of  the  President,  which  has  such  an  ablu 
Jenkins  for  it^  reporter! 

On  the  I2th  the  caravan  reached  Mussoudi,  on  tho 
Ungerengeri  river.  Happily  for  our  patient  donkeys 
this  march  was  free  from  all  the  annoying  troubles  of 
the  jungle.  Uappily  for  ourselves  alao,  for  wh  had  no 
more  the  care  of  the   packs  and  the  anxiety  about 
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arriving  at  Ciimp  l)ef(»re  night.  Tlie  packs  once  put 
finiily  on  the  baclis  of  our  good  donkeys,  tliey  marclied 
into  camp — the  road  being  excellent — without  a  single 
displnccmcut  or  aiuse  for  one  impatient  word.  If 
the  road  to  Unyanyembe  were  all  like  this  I  should 
consider  it  as  comfortable  as  crossing  over  to  Staten 
Island  for  a  Sunday  holiday,  or  riding  in  the  horse- 
cars  to  Central  Park.  Take  away  the  gravelled  patJia, 
the  lakes  and  ponds,  the  museums  within,  the  irellised 
arbors,  the  kiosk,  the  uniformed  policemen  and  well- 
dressed  visitors, — in  short,  all  particulars  and  evidences 
of  the  presence  of  ripe  civilization,  and  Central  Park 
thus  denuded,  with  only  its  refreslnng  lawns,  gentle 
hollows,  and  grove-clad  ridges,  would  present,  to  thoso 
who  could  imagine  tlie  New  York  park  in  this  state,  a 
not  uufaithlul  image  of  the  country  wlucli  opened 
before  us  soon  at^r  leaving  Kisemo.  This  beautiful 
prospect,  glorious  in  its  wild  nature,  fragrant  with  its 
numerous  flowers  and  variety  of  sweetly-smelling 
shrubs,  among  which  I  recognised  the  wild  sage,  tlio 
indigo  plant,  Ac,  terminated  at  the  foot  of  Kira  Peak 
and  sister  cones,  which  mark  the  boundaries  between 
Udoe  and  Ukami,  yet  distant  twenty  miles.  Those 
distant  mountains  formed  a  not  unfit  background  to 
this  magnificent  picture  of  open  plain,  forest  patches, 
and  sloping  lawns — tliere  was  enough  of  picturesque- 
neffi  and  sublimity  in  the  blue  mountaiue  to  render  it 
one  complete  whole. 

When  drawing  near  the  valley  of  TJngerengeri, 
granite  knobs  and  protuberances  of  dazzling  quaitz 
showed  their  heads  above  the  reddish  soil.  Descending 
the  ridge  where  these  rocks  were  prominent,  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  sable  loam  dejKjsit  of  tlio  Ungerengeri, 
and  in  the  midst  of  teeming  Sotds  of  sugar-cane  and 
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mataraa,  luilian  tiorn,  nmliogo,  and  gardens  of  curry, 
egg,  and  cuctmilier  plant*.  On  tiie  liiinks  of  the  Un- 
gerengcri  iloumlied  the  Imnanii,  and  overtopping  it  by 
seventy  feet  and  more  shot  «p  tlie  etately  nipariiniusi, 
the  rival  in  beauty  of  tlie  Persian  cheuar  and  Abyssinian 
plane,  lis  trunk  is  (itruiglit  and  comely  enough  for 
the  maiomast  of  a  first-ciaas  frigate,  while  its  ex- 
paodlng  crown  of  leafage  is  diRtingtUBlied  from  atl 
others  by  it«  density  aiid  vivid  greenness.  There  were 
a  score  of  varieties  of  the  larger  kind  of  trees  whose 
far-extending  branches  emhraeed  acrnsH  the  narrow  but 
swift  river.  The  depressions  of  the  valk-y  and  the 
immediate  neiglibourhood  of  the  river  were  choked 
with  yonng  forcBts  of  tiger-grass  anil  utilf  reeds. 

Mustioudi  is  situated  on  a  higlier  elevation  tlmn  the 
average  level  of  the  village,  and  consequently  looks 
down  upon  its  neiglibours,  which  niiml>er  a  bundled 
and  more.  It  is  the  western  extremity  of  Ukwero.  On 
the  western  bank  of  the  Ungerengeri  the  territory  of 
the  Wakami  commences.  We  had  to  halt  one  day  at 
Mussondi  because  the  poverty  of  the  people  prevented 
us  from  procuring  the  needful  amount  of  grain.  The 
cause  of  this  scantiness  in  such  a  fertile  and  populous 
valley  was,  that  the  numerous  caravans  which  had 
preceded  us  had  drawn  heavily  for  their  stores  for  the 
up-marcbes. 

On  the  lltb  wcerossed  llie  Uugercngcri,  which  here 
flows  southerly  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  valley, 
where  it  bends  easterly  as  far  as  Kiseuio.  After  crossing 
the  river  here,  fordaUe  at  all  times  and  only  twenty 
yards  in  breadth,  we  had  another  mile  of  the  valley 
with  its  excessivly  moist  soil  and  rank  growth  of  grass. 
It  then  ascended  into  a  higher  elevation,  and  led  through 
a  foreet  of  mparamusi,  tamarind,  tamarisk,  acacia,  and 
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tlie  lilooniing  mimosa.  This  accent  was  (xint.iniied  for 
two  lioiirs,  when  we  stood  upon  the  B]>ino  of  the  largest 
ridge,  where  we  could  obtain  free  views  of  the  wooded 
plain  below  and  the  diBlant  ridges  of  Kisemo  which  we 
had  but  lately  left.  A  descent  of  a  few  liundred  feet 
terminated  in  a  deep  but  dry  mtoni  with  a  sandy  l)ed, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  we  had  to  regain  the  eleva- 
tion we  had  lost,  and  a  similar  conntry  opened  into 
view  until  we  found  a  newly-made  boma  with  well- 
built  huts  of  gra£s  near  a  pool  of  water,  wliich  we  at 
once  ocCTipied  as  a  lial ting-place  for  the  night.  The 
cart  gave  us  considerahle  trouble;  not  even  our  strongest 
donkey,  though  it  carried  with  ease  on  its  back  136  Ilw,, 
could  draw  the  cart  with  a  load  of  only  225  \\m.  weight. 
Early  on  tlio  morning  of  tho  15tli  we  broke  camp 
and  started  for  Mikesch.  By  8.30  a.m.  we  were  as- 
cending the  southern  face  of  the  Kira  Peak.  When 
we  had  gained  the  height  of  two  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  country,  we  were  gratified 
with  a  rangnificent  view  of  a  laud  whose  soil  knows  no 
Sabbath,  which,  had  Professor  Malfhus  himself  but 
seen,  he  had  never  penned  that  foolish  pamplilet  of  his 
about  legislating  for  the  jircvention  of  early  maiTingos, 
and  raved  like  "  Adversity  Hume  "  alxntt  over-crowded 
populations  and  certain  ruin  io  England.  If  there  are  too 
many  English-speaking  people  in  any  one  place  I  have 
as  much  faith  in  them  as  the  far-seeing  editor  of '  Noctes 
Auibrosiaiiaj'  had  in  '*  Brother  Jonathan,"  and  know 
that  their  stout  elbows  will  make  room  somewhere,  let 
the  weal  or  woe  of  those  who  withstand  them  light 
Tvhere  it  may.  There  are  plenty  of  Hengists  and 
Horsac,  ('apt.  John  Smiths,  and  Pilgrim  Fathers  among 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  yet,  and  when  America  ia  filled 
up  with  their  deecendants,  who  shall  say  that  Africa, 
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and  esi>ecialK-  thin  glorious  part  of  it,  shall  not  be  their 
next  rcstiiig-plaee? 

After  travelling  the  spine  of  a  ridge  abutting  against 
the  southern  slope  of  Kira  we  again  descended  into  the 
little  valley  of  Kiwrima,  the  first  settlement  we  meet 
in  Udoe,  where  there  Ls  always  an  abundant  supply  of 
water.    Two  miles  west  of  Kin-rima  is  Mikiseh. 

On  the  16th  we  reached  Ulagalla  after  a  few  hours* 
march.  Ulagalla  \s  the  name  of  a  district,  or  a  portion 
of  a  district,  Mng  between  the  mountains  of  Uraguru 
which  bound  it  southerly,  and  the  mountains  of  Udoe 
lying  northerly  and  parallel  with  them,  and  but  ten 
miles  apart.  Tbo  principal  part  of  the  basin  thus 
formed  is  called  Ulagalla. 

MuhallcU  is  the  next  settlement,  and  here  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  territory  of  the  Waseguhba.  On  this 
march  we  were  hemmed  in  by  mountains — on  our  left 
by  those  of  Uruguru,  on  our  right  by  those  of  Udoe 
and  Useguhba — a  most  agreeable  and  welcome  change 
to  us  after  the  long  miles  of  monotonous  level  wo  had 
hitherto  seen.  Wlien  tired  of  looking  into  the  depths 
of  the  forest  that  still  ran  on  either  side  of  the  road,  we 
had  but  to  look  up  to  the  mountain's  hdse,  to  note 
its  strange  trees,  its  plants  and  vari-colored  flowers, 
we  had  but  to  raise  our  heads  to  \"ary  this  pleasant 
occupation  by  observing  the  lengthy  and  sinuous  spine 
of  the  mountains,  and  mentally  re[>ort  upon  their  out- 
line, their  spurs,  their  projections  and  ra\'ines,  their 
bulging  rocks  and  deep  clefts,  and,  above  all,  the  dark 
green  woods  clothing  them  from  summit  to  base.  And 
when  our  attention  was  not  required  for  the  mundane 
task  of  regai-ding  the  donkeys'  packs,  or  the  pace  of 
the  cautious-stepping  pagazis,  it  was  gratifying  to  watch 
the  vapors  play  about  the  mountain  summits— to  see 
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them  fold  into  fleecy  ci'owns  and  farifaetic  clusterr, 
dissolve,  gather  together  info  a  ]>a]l  that  threatened 
rain,  and  sail  away  again  before  the  brightening  sun. 

At  Huhalleh  w&h  tlie  fourth  caravan  under  Magauga 
with  three  more  sick  men,  who  turned  with  eager  eyes 
to  myself,  "the  dispenBtr  of  medicine,"  as  I  approached. 
Salvos  of  small  arms  greeted  me,  and  a  present  of  rice 
and  eara  of  Indian  corn  for  roaeting  were  awaiting  my 
acceptance ;  but,  as  I  told  llaganga,  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  hear  that  his  parly  were  eight  or  ten  marclies 
ahead.  At  tlus  camp,  also,  we  met  Salim  bin  llasliid, 
bound  oastwni-d,  with  a  huge  caravan  carrying  three 
hundred  ivory  tusks.  This  good  Arab,  besides  welcom- 
ing the  new-comer  with  a  present  of  rice,  gave  me  news, 
of  Livingstone,  lie  had  met  the  old  traveller  at  Ujiji, ' 
had  lived  in  the  next  hut  to  liim  for  two  weeks, 
described  him  as  looking  old,  with  long  gney  mous- 
taches and  beard,  just  i-ecovercd  from  severe  illness, 
looking  very  wan ;  when  fully  recovered  Livingstone 
intended  lo  visit  a  country  called  Manyema  by  way  of 
Maruugu. 

The  valley  of  the  Ungerengeri  with  Muhalleh 
exhibits  wonderful  fertility.  Its  crops  of  matama 
were  of  the  tallest,  and  iU  Indian  corn  would  rival 
the  best  ciope  ever  seen  in  the  Arkansas  bottoms.  The 
numerous  mountain-fed  sti'eams  rendered  the  great 
depth  of  lojvm  very  sloppy,  in  consequence  of  which 
eeveral  accidents  occurred  before  wy  reached  the  camp, 
such  as  wetting  cloth,  mildewing  tea,  watering  sugar, 
and  rusting  tools-;  but  prompt  attention  to  these  neces- 
sary things  saved  «s  from  considerable  loss. 

There  was  a  slight  difference  noticed  in  the  de- 
mcanotir  and  bearing  of  the  Wa'Wguhha  compared  with 
the  Wadoc,  Wakami,  and  Wakwere  heretofore  seen. 
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There  was  none  of  tliat  civility  we  Iiad  been  until  now 
pleased  to  note :  their  express  desire  to  baiier  was 
accomiwinied  with  iiiaolent  hints  that  we  ought  to  take 
their  produce  at  tlicir  own  prices.  If  we  remonstrated 
they  became  angiy;  retorting  fiercely,  impatient  ()f 
opposition,  they  flew  into  a  passion,  and  were  glib  in 
threats.  This  «trange  conduct,  so  opposite  to  that  of 
the  calm  and  geutle  Wakwere,  may  bo  excellently 
ilhistratcd  by  comparing  the  manner  of  the  hot-headed 
Greek  with  that  of  the  cool  and  coUecfetl  German. 
Necessity  compelled  us  to  purchase  eatables  of  them, 
and,  to  the  credit  of  the  country  and  its  productions  be 
it  said,  their  honey  had  the  peculiar  Qavoiir  of  that  of 
famed  Hymettus. 

Following  the  latitudinal  valley  of  the  Ungerengeri, 
within  two  hom-s  on  the  following  morning  we  passed 
close  under  the  wall  of  the  capital  of  Usegubha — Sim- 
hamwenni.  The  first  view  of  the  walled  town  at  the 
western  foot  of  the  Urugnru  mountains,  witli  its  fine 
-valley  abundantly  beautiful,  watered  by  two  rivVrs,  aud 
iieveral  pellucid  streams  of  water  distilled  by  the  dew 
and  cloud-enriched  heights  around,  wa«  one  that  we 
did  not  anticipate  to  meet  in  Eastern  Africa.  In 
Mftzanderan,  Persia,  such  a  scene  would  have  answered 
our  expectations,  but  here  it  was  totally  unexpected. 
The  town  may  contain  a  population  of_3i0(tfi,  having 
about  1,000  houses ;  being  so  densely  crowded  perhaps 
5,000  would  more  closely  approximate.  The  houses  in 
fliolowii  are  eminently  African,  but  of  the  best  lypc  of 
construction.  The  fortifications  are  on  an  Arabic 'Persic 
model — combining  Arab  neatness  with  Persian  plan. 
Through  a  ride  of  flSO  miles  in  Persia  I  never  met  a  town 
outside  of  the  great  cities  better  fortified  than  Simlwm- 
wcniii.     In  Persia  the  fortifications  were  of  nmd,  even 
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those  of  Kasviu,  Telieran,  Ispahan,  and  Shiraz ;  those  or 
Simbamwenni  are  of  stone,  pierced  with  two  rows  of 
loopholes  for  musketry.  The  area  of  the  town  is  about 
half  ft  square  mile,  its  plan  being  quadrangular.  Well- 
built  towers  of  stone  guard  each  comer  ;  four  gates,  ono 
facing  each  cai^iiual  [joint,  and  set  half-way  between  tlio 
several  towers,  permit  ingress  and  egress  for  its  inhabi- 
tants. The  gates  are  closed  with  solid  square  doors  made 
of  African  teak,  and  carved  with  the  infinitesimal ly 
fine  and  complicated  devices  of  the  Arabs,  from  which  I 
suspect  that  the  doors  were  made  either  at  Zanzibar  or 
on  the  coast,  and  conveyed  to  Simbamwenni  plank  by 
plank ;  yet  as  there  is  much  communication  between 
Bagamoyo  and  Simbamwenni,  it  is  just  possible  that 
native  artisans  are  the  authors  of  this  ornate  workman- 
ship, as  several  doors  chiselled  and  carved  in  the  same 
manner,  though  not  quite  so  elaborately,  were  visible 
in  the  largest  houses.  The  ^lage  of  the_SuJtau_i8  after 
the  style  of  tho^  on  the  coast,  with  long  sloping  roof, 
wide  eat^es,  and  veranda  in  front. 

The  Sultana  is  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  fiimous 
Kisabengo,  a  name  infamous  throughout  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  of  Udoe,  Ulcami,  Ukwere,  Kinguru, 
Ukwenni,  and  Kiranga-Wanna,  for  his  kidnapping  pro- 
pensities. Kisalwngo  was  another  Theodore  on  a  small 
scale.  Sprung  from  humble  anceatrj-,  he  acquired  dis- 
tinction for  his  persona!  strength,  his  j)oners  of  harangue, 
and  his  amusing  and  versatile  address,  by  which  he 
gained  great  ascendency  over  fugitive  slaves,  and  was 
choeen  a  leader  among  them.  Fleeing  from  justice  which 
awaited  him  at  the  hands  of  the  Zanzibar  Sultan,  he 
arrived  iii  Ukami,  which  extended  at  that  lime  from 
Ukwere  to  Usagara,  and  here  he  commenced  a  cai-eer  of 
oonqueet,  the  result  of  which  was  the  cession  by  the 
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Wakami  of  an  immense  tract  of  fertile  country-,  in 
the  valley  of  the  L'ngerengeri.  On  its  most  desirable 
site,  with  the  river  flowing  close  under  the  walls,  he 
built  his  capital,  and  called  it  Simbamwenui,  wliich 
means  "  The  Lion,"  or  the  strongest  city.  In  old  age 
the  BUCeeKful  robber  and  kidnapper  changed  his  name 
of  Kisabengo,  whicli  had  gained  siich  a  notoriety, 
to  Simbamwenui,  after  his  town ;  and  when  dying, 
nHer  desiring  that  his  eldest  daughter  should  succeed 
him,  he  bestowed  the  name  of  the  town  upon  her  also, 
which  name  of  Simbamwenni  the  Sultana  now  retains 
and  is  known  by. 

While  crosi>ing  a  rapid  stream,  which,  as  I  said 
before,  flowed  close  to  the  walls,  the  inhabitants  of 
Simbamwenni  had  a  fine  chance  of  gratifying  their 
curiosity  of  seeing  the  "  Great  Musungu,"  whoso  several 
caravans  had  preceded  him,  and  who  unpardonably,  bc- 
<3auee  unlicenseJ,  had  spread  a  report  of  his  great  wealth 
and  power.  I  was  tlius  the  object  of  a  universal  stare. 
At  one  time  on  the  banlcs  there  were  considerably  over 
a  thousand  natives  going  through  the  several  tenses  and^ 
moods  of  tho  verb  "  to  stare,"  or  exhibiting  every  plmae 
of  the  substantive,  viz. — the  stare  peremptory,  insolent,  I 
ely,  cunning,  modest,  and  casual.  The  warriors  of  the 
Sultana,  huldiiig  in  one  hand  the  spear,  the  bow,  and 
eheaf  or  minket,  embraced  with  the  other  their  respec- 
tive friends,  like  so  many  models  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus, 
Theseus  and  Pirithous,  Damon  and  Fhintias,  or  Achilles 
antl  Patrochih,  to  whom  tliu}'  confidentially  related  their 
■divers  opinions  upon  my  dress  and  color.  The  words 
"  Musungu  kuba "  had  as  ranch  charm  for  these 
people  afi  the  music  of  tlie  Pied  Piper  had  for  the  rate 
of  Hamelin,  since  they  served  to  draw  from  within 
4lie   walls  across  their  stream  so  large  a  portion  of 
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tlie  population ;  nud  wlion  I  continued  the  jom-noy 
to  the  Ungerengeri,  distant  four  mile?,  I  feared  that  tha 
HfiiiicHii  catastrophe  might  linve  to  he  ropeatfd  before 
I  coiiW  rid  myself  of  them.  But  fortunately  for  my 
peace  of  mind,  tliey  finally  proved  vincible  under  the 
hot  sun,  and  the  distance  we  bad  to  go  to  camp. 

As  we  were  obliged  to  overliaul  the  luggage,  and 
repair  saddles,  as  well  as  to  doctor  a  few  of  tho 
animals,  whose  backs  had  by  this  time  become  very 
sore,  I  determined  to  halt  here  two  days.  Provisions 
were  very  jilontiful  also  at  Simbamwenui,  though  com- 
paratively dear. 

On  opening  the  Makanda-bound  luggage,  we  found 
it  to  be  much  liettor  than  we  had  anticipated, 
considering  the  series  of  tborongh  drenchiiigs  it  had 
lately  stood;  it  beiug  now  the  tiill  height  of  the  Masika 
aeasou.  But  several  valuable  things,  such  as  caties 
of  ammunition  and  guu-boxes  and  tea,  had  suflcred,  al! 
of  which  I  ascrilied  to  Shaw's  thoughtlessness  in 
driving  the  donkeys  across  guUeys  bruast  deep  with 
water,  when  common  prudence  could  have  told  him  to 
unload.  In  calling  Shaw  to  my  tent  to  exhibit  to  liira 
the  loss,  my  gentleman  flew  into  a  piissjon,  and  cliargod 
me  with  requiriug  from  him  too  much  work,  with 
beiug  too  fastidious*,  and  impossible  to  please,  with  much 
else  of  the  same  tenor,  ending  his  stormy  reply  with 
stating  hiB  intention  to  qmt  my  service,  and  to  return 
by  the  first  caravan  we  fihonld  meet.  Responding,  1 
i^informed  him  that,  aa  he  had  proved  himself  inefficient 
and  careless,  loving  his  ease  better  than  work,  I  would 
oppose  no  obstacle  to  his  departure ;  that  ho  might 
depart  that  moment  if  he  pleased,  but  must  go  without 
his  personal  baggage,  which  I  shoidd  retain  in  lieu  of 
the  mone}'  advanced  to  him  at  Zanzibar.     This  perti- 
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iiejit  announcement  of  my  intention  restored  Shaw  to 
his  proper  equilibrium,  which  lie  had  somewhat  lost 
during  his  wrathful  mood ;  and  before  many  hours  had 
elftpsed  he  was  purposely  busy  on  my  concerns,  and 
peace  was  rcetorcd. 

On  tlie  Becond  day  I  wan,  for  the  firet  time,  made 
aware  that  my  acclimatization  in  the  ague-breeding 
Bwamps  of  Arkansas  was  powerless  against  the  Mu- 
kunguru  of  Kast  Africa.  The  premonitory  symptoms 
of  the  African  type  were  felt  in  my  system  at  10  a.m. 
Firsts  general  lassitude  prevailed,  with  a  dispota'tion  to 
drowsiness;  secondly,  camo  the  spinal  ache  which,  com- 
mencing from  the  loins,  ascended  the  vertebrae,  and 
extended  around  the  rihs,  until  it  reached  the  shoulders, 
where  it  settled  into  a  weary  pain;  tliirtUy,  came  a  chil- 
liness over  the  whole  boily,  which  was  <j[uickly  followed 
by  a  heavy  head,  swimming  eyes,  and  throbbing  temples, 
with  vague  vision,  which  distorted  and  transformed  all 
objects  of  sight.  This  lasted  until  10  P.M.,  and  the 
Mukungiiru  left  me,  much  prostrated  in  strength. 

Tlie  remedy,  applied  for  three  mornings  in  succession 
after  the  attack,  was  such  as  my  experience  in  Arkansas 
had  taught  me  was  the  most  powerful  con-ective,  viz., 
a  quantum  of  fifteen  grains  of  quinine,  taken  in  three 
doses  of  five  grains  each,  every  other  hour  from  dawn 
to  meridian — the  first  dose  to  be  taken  immediately 
after  the  first  eflect  of  the  purging  medicine  taken  at 
be<l-time  the  night  previous.  I  may  add  that  this 
treatment  was  jMirfectly  successful  in  my  case,  and  in 
all  others  which  occurred  in  my  camp.  After  the 
Mukunguru  had  declared  itself,  there  was  no  fear,  with 
such  a  treatment  of  it,  of  a  second  attack,  until  at  least 
some  days  afterwards. 

On  the  third  day  the  camp  was  visited  by  the  amhas- 
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efidors  of  Hor  Highness  the  Sultflna  of  Simhamwconi, 
who  came  as  her  representatives  to  receive  the  tribute 
which  she  regards  herself  as  powerful  enough  to  enforce. 
But  they,  as  well  as  Madamo  Simbam^reuni,  were  in- 
formed, that  as  we  knew  it  was  their  custom  to  charge 
owners  of  caravans  but  one  tribute,  and  as  tbej-  remem- 
bered tlie  Musungn  (Farquhar)  had  paid  already,  it 
was  not  fair  that  I  should  have  to  pay  again.  The 
ambassadore  replied  with  a  "'Xgema"  (very  well),  and 
promised  to  carry  my  answer  back  to  their  mistress. 
Tiiough  it  was  by  no  means  "  very  well  in  fact,"  as  it 
will  be  seen  in  a  subsequent  chapter  how  the  female 
Simbnuiweuui  took  advantage  of  an  adverse  fortime 
which  befell  me  to  pay  herself.  With  this  I  close  the 
chapter  of  incidents  experienced  during  our  transit 
across  the  maritime  region. 
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Thb  distance  from  Rigamoyo  to  Simbamwetini  we 
found  to  be  119  miles,  and  was  accomplislied  Ju  four- 
teen^mjuxlifia.  But  tlieise  raarctieji,  owing  to  difticiilties 
arising  from  ibc  ilaflilta  season,  and  more  especially  to 
the  lagging  of  the  fourth  caravan  under  Maganga, 
extended    to    twauty-nipc  days^  thus   rendering   our 
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[progress  very  slow  indeed — but  a  little  more  than  four 
L-Tn!Ies  a-day,     I  infer,  from  what  I  liave  seen  of  the  tr.i- 


veUing,  that  had  I  not  been  encumbered  by  the  sick 
Wanyamwezi  portei-s,  I  could  have  accomplished  the 
distance  in  sixteen  days.  For  it  was  not  the  doulceys  tliat 
proved  recreant  to  my  confidence  ;  they,  poor  animals, 
carrying  a  weight  of  150  lbs.  oaeb,  arrived  at  Simliani- 
wenni  in  firgt-rate  order ;  biit  it  was  Maganga,  oom- 
/^posed  of  gi-tied  and  launese,  and  his  woalilv'bodicd.sypbi- 
L-ljtifiJjib^  who  were  ever  falling  sick.  In  dry  weather 
the  number  ol  mai-ches  might  have  been  much  reUuced. 
Of  the  half-dozen  of  Arabs  or  so  who  preceded  this 
Expedition  along  this  route,  two  accomplished  the 
entire  distance  in  eight  days.  From  the  brief  desci'jp- 
tions  given  of  the  country,  as  it  day  by  day  expanded 
to  our  view,  enough  may  be  gleaned  to  give  readers 
a  fair  idea  of  it.  But,  casting  a  retrospective  glance 
away  fi'om  Sirabamwenni  to  distant  Bagamoyo  on  the 
coast,  I  know  of  one  state  in  our  country  that  might  be 
very  well  compared  to  this  tract  in  fertility,  in  physical 
contour,  in  its  forests  and  bits  of  level  prairie  inclosed 
by  tall  woods,  in  its  conex,  in  its  ridges  and  grand 
nndolations,  verdure-clad — and_tliat_i8.  Missouri.  The 
elevation  of  Simhamwenni  canEfot  be  much  over  1,000 
feet  above  the  level,  the  rise  of  tlie  hind  having  been 
gradual.  It  being  the  rainy  season,  about  which  bo 
many  ominous  statements  were  doled  out  to  us  by  those 
ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  country,  wu  naturally 
saw  it  under  its  worst  aspect ;  hut,  even  in  this  adverse 
phase  of  it,  with  all  its  depth  of  black  mud,  its  excessive 
dew,  its  dripping  and  chill  grass,  its  density  of  rank 
jungle,  and  its  crouching  fevei-s,  I  look  back  upon  tlie 
Bcene  with  pleasure,  for  the  wealth  and  prosperitv  it 
promises  to  some  civilized  nation,  which  in  some  fiitnro 
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time  will  come  and  take  posseesion  of  it.  A  railroad 
from  Bagamoyo  to  Simbamwcimi  might  be  cooBtnicted 
witti  as  much  ease  and  rnpidity  as,  aud  at  far  less  cost 
tliau  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  whotte  rapid  strides 
day  by  day  towards  completion  the  world  heard  of  and 
adminxl.  A  residence  in  this' part  of  Africa,  after  n 
thorough  system  of  drainage  had  heen  carried  out, 
would  not  be  attended  with  any  more  discomfort  than 
generally  follo\V3  upon  the  occupation  of  new  land.  The 
temporature  at  this  season  during  the  day  never  exceeded 
85'  Fahrenheit.  The  nights  were  pleasant — too  cold 
withont  a  pair  of  blankets  for  covering;  and,  as  iar  as 
Sirabamwcuni,  they  were  without  that  pest  which  is  so 
dreadful  on  the  Xebraska  and  Kansas  prairies,  the 
mosquito.  Tlie  only  annoyances  I  know  of  that  would 
tell  hard  on  the  settler  is  the  determined  fcix)city  of 
the  mabungu,  or  horse-fly,  the  chufwa,  &c.,  already 
described,  whicli,  until  the  dense  forests  and  jungles 
wei-e  cleared,  would  be  certain  to  render  the  keeping 
of  domestic  cattle  unreniunerative. 

Contraiy  to  expectation  tho  Expedition  was  not  able 
to  start  at  the  end  of  two  days ;  the  third  and  the  fonrtli 
days  were  passed  miserably  enough  in  the  desponding 
valley  of  Ungerengeri.  This  river,  small  as  it  is  in  the 
dry  seasons,  becomes  of  cuusiderablo  volume  and  power 
dui'ing  tho  Masika,  as  we  experienced  to  our  sorrow. 
It  serves  as  a  drain  to  a  score  of  peaks  and  two  long 
ranges  of  mouutaius ;  winding  along  their  base,  it  is  tho 
recipient  of  tlie  cascades  seen  flashing  during  the  few 
intervals  of  sunlight,  of  all  the  nullahs  and  ravines 
which  render  tlie  lengthy  frontage  of  the  mountain 
slopes  so  rugged  and  in-egular,  until  it  glides  into  the 
valley  of  Simbamwenni  a  formithible  body  of  water, 
opjxwing  a  serious  obstncle  to  caravans  without  meaos 
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to  build  bridges;  added  to  whicli  was  an  incessant 
downfall  of  rain — such  a  rain  as  sliuts  peojile  in-doora 
and  renders  them  miserable  and  imamiable — a  real 
London  rain^an  eternal  drizzle  accompanied  with  mist 
and  fog.  When  the  huh  shone  it  appeared  but  a  pale 
image  of  itself,  and  old  pagazis,  wise  in  their  traditions 
as  old  whaling  captains,  shook  their  heads  ominously  at 
the  dull  spectre,  and  declared  it  was  doubtful  if  the 
rain  would  cease  for  three  weeks  yet.  The  site  of  the 
caravan  camp  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Ungerengeri 
was  a  liot-bed  of  malaria,  unpleasant  to  witness — an 
abomination  to  memory.  '  The  filtli  of  generations  of 
pagazis  had  gathered  innumerable  hosts  of  creeping 
things.  Armies  of  black,  white,  and  red  ants  infeet  the 
stricken  soil :  centipedes,  like  worms,  of  every  hue, 
clamber  over  shrubs  and  plants ;  hanging  to  the  undei^ 
growth  are  the  honey-combed  nests  of  yellow-headed 
wasps  with  stings  as  harmful  as  scorpions;  enormous 
beetles,  as  large  as  full-grown  mice,  roll  dunghills  over 
tlie  ground ;  of  ail  sorts,  shapes,  sizes,  and  hues  are  the 
myriad-fold  vermin  with  which  the  ground  teems ;  in 
short,  the  richest  entomological  collection  could  not  vie 

Uiu  variety  and  numbers  with  the  species  which  the  four 
ffalls  of  my  tent  enclosed  from  morning  until  night. 

On  the  fifth  morning,  or  the  23rd  April,  the  rain 
gave  us  a  few  hours'  respite,  during  which  we  managed 
to  wade  through  the  Stygian  quagmire  reeking  with 
uoisomeness  to  the  inundated  rivei'-bank.  The  soldiers 
commenced  at  5  a.m.  to  convey  the  baggage  across  from 
bank  to  bank  over  a  bridge  which  was  the  most  rustic 
of  the  rustic  kind.  Only  an  ignorant  African  would 
have  been  satis6ed  wiih  its  small  utility  as  u  means 
to  cross  a  deep  and  rapid  body  of  water.  Even  for  lightp 
footed  Wanyamwezi  pagazis  it  was  anything  hut  com- 
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fortable  to  traverse.  Only  a  professional  tight-rope 
performer  could  have  carried  a  load  across  with  ease. 
To  travel  over  an  African  bridg'e  requires,  first,  a  loug 
leap  from  land  to  the  limb  of  a  tree  (which  may  or  may 
not  be  covered  by  water),  followed  by  a  long  jmup 
aaliore.  With  70  Ibp.  weight  on  his  back,  the  carrier 
finds  it  difficult  enough.  Sometime*  ho  Js  assisted  by 
ropes  extemporized  from  the  long  convoh-nii  which 
hang  from  almost  every  tree,  but  not  always,  tliese 
being  deemed  superfluities  by  the  Washensi. 

Fortunately  the  bag^ge  was  transferred  without  a 
single  accident,  and  though  the  torrent  was  strong,  the 
donkeys  were  dragged  through  tVie  flood  by  vigorous 
efforts  and  much  objurgation  without  a  casualty.  This 
performance  of  crossing  the  Ungerengeri  occupied  fully 
five  hours,  though  energy,  abuse,  and  fury  enough 
were  expended  for  an  army. 

Reloading  and  wringing  our  clothes  dn,",  we  set  out 
from  the  horrible  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  with  its 
reek  and  filth,  in  a  northerly  direction,  following  a  road 
which  led  up  to  easy  and  level  ground.  Two  obtruding 
hills  were  thus  avoided  on  our  left,  and  after  passing 
them  we  had  shut  out  tlio  view  of  the  hateftil  valley. 

I  always  found  myself  more  corafoi-tablo  and  light- 
hearted  while  travelling  than  when  chafing  and  fretting 
in  camp  at  delays  which  no  effort  could  avoid,  and 
oonsoqaently  I  fear  that  some  things,  while  on  a  march, 
may  Iw  tinted  somcwhnt  stronger  than  their  apjwarance 
or  merit  may  properly  waiTant.  But  I  thought  tliat 
the  view  opening  before  us  was  much  more  agreeable 
tlian  the  valley  of  Simbamwenni  with  all  its  indescrib- 
able  fertility.  It  was  a  sei-ies  of  glades  opening  one 
after  another  between  forest  clumps  of  young  trees, 
bammed  in  distantly  by  isolated  peaks  and  scattered 
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mountains.  Now  and  again,  as  we  crested  low  emi- 
nences we  caught  sight  of  tlie  blue  Usagara  mountains, 
bounding  tlic  horizon  westerly  and  noitiierly,  and  looked 
down  upon  a  vast  expanse  of  plain  wliich  lay  between. 

At  the  foot  of  the  lengthy  slope,  well-watered  by 
bubbling  springe  and  mountain  rills,  we  found  a  com- 
fortable kliambi  with  well-inade  buts,  which  the  natives 
call  Simho.  It  lies  just  two  hours  or  five  miles  north- 
west of  the  Ungereiigeri  crossing.  The '  ground  is 
rocky,  composed  principally  of  quartzoso  detritus  swept 
down  by  the  constant  streams.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  these  grow  bamboo,  the  thickest  of  which  was  about 
two  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter;  the  "myombo,"  a 
very  shapely  tree,  with  a  clean  trunk  like  an  a«h,  the 
"imbite,"  with  large,  fleshy  leaves  like  the  "mtaiuba," 
sycamore,  plum-tree,  the  "  ugaza,"  or  tamarisk,  and  the 
"mgungu,"  a  tree  containing  several  wide  branches 
with  small  leaves  clostered  together  in  a  clump,  and  the 
silk-cotton  tree. 

Ttiough  there  are  no  villages  or  settlements  in  view 
of  Simbo  Khanibi,  there  are  several  clustered  within 
the  mountain  folds,  inhabited  by  Waseguhha  somewhat 
prone  to  dishonest  acts  and  murder. 

On  the  morning  of  the  2Uh,  as  wc  were  about  to 
leave  Simbo,  an  accident  occurred  wliich  was  the  cause 
of  much  an.\icty  to  mo  for  many  days.  Bunder  Salaam, 
a  native  of  Malabar,  employed  as  my  cook,  was  caught 
for  the  fifth  time  pilfering  the  rations  of  my  mess. 
Hi»  confederate  and  bosom-friend  Abdul  Kader,  sub- 
cook,  tailor,  and  supernumerary,  and  Selim  the  Amb 
boy,  were  the  informers  and  witnesses,  and,  accord- 
ingly, after  an  impartial  examination  and  forgive- 
ness for  the  fourth  time,  Shaw  was  ordered  to 
^  administer  to  him  one  dozen  lashes.    The  flogging  was 
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given  to  him  over  Iiis  clothes,  and  consequently  waa 
not  very  severe,  and  but  reasonably  adequate  to  the 
offence;  but  the  severest  measure  was  bis  expulsion 
h-om  camp,  he  and  bis  donkey  and  kit,  with  the 
declaration  that  I  would  bear  with  no  such  incorrigible 
thief.  I  did  not  mean  that  he  should  be  really  driven 
away,  and  put  at  the  moi-cy  of  every-  greedy  Mshensi 
lie  Bhould  meet,  but  I  thought  that  a  good  scare  would 
have  a  good  effect  in  amending  his  evil  propensities. 
But  the  cook  took  it  in  good  earnest,  and  as  soon  as  his 
hands  were  releasaed  he  rushed  out  from  camp  towards 
the  mountains  without  regarding  hat,  donkey,  or  pro- 
perty. Bombay  and  Abdul  Kader  used  their  lungs  in 
vain  to  recall  the  fugitive.  Bunder  Balaam  would  not 
return,  but,  thinking  that  he  might  j>oflsil>ly  do  so,  his 
donkey,  with  his  property,  was  tied  to  a  tree  near  the 
camp,  while  we  proceeded  on  our  march. 

The  long  broad  plain  visible  from  the  eminencea 
crossed  between  the  Ungerengeri  and  Simbo  was  now 
liefore  us,  and  became  known  to  sorrowful  memory  sub- 
(■equenlly,  as  the  Makata  A'alley.  The  initial  march  was 
from  Simbo,  its  terminus  at  Rehenneko,  at  the  base  of 
the  Usagara  mountains,  six  marches  distant  The  valley 
commences  with  broad  undulations,  covered  with  young 
forests  of  bamboo,  which  grow  thickly  along  the 
streams,  the  dwarf  fan-pahn,  the  stately  PalmvTa,  and 
the  mgungn.  These  undulations  soon  become  broken  by 
galleys  contiiining  water,  nourishing  dense  crops  of  cane 
reeds  and  broad-biaded  glass,  and,  emerging  from  this 
district,  wide  savaunalm  covered  with  tall  grass  open 
into  view,  with  an  isolated  tree  here  and  there  agree- 
ably breaking  the  monotony  of  the  eoenc.  The  Makata 
is  a  wilderness  containing  but  one  village  of  the 
Waseguhha  throughout  its  broa"-!   expanee.     Venison, 
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cfjnsi^qticiitly,  abounds  within  the  forest  dumps,  and 
tho  Ictiiiu,  hartobeest,  antelope,  and  zebra  may  be  seen  at 
curly  dawn  emerging  into  the  open  savannahs  to  feed. 
At  niglit,  tlie  cyn-byteua  prowls  about  with  its  hideous 
clamour  seeking  for  sleeping  prey,  man  or  beast. 

The  Blushy  mire  of  the  savannahs  rendered  marching 
a  work  of  groat  difUculty ;  its  teuacious  hold  of  the 
feet  told  terribly  on  men  and  animals.  A  ten-mile 
march  required  ten  hours,  we  were  therefore  compelled 
to  camp  in  tlio  middle  of  this  wilderness,  and  construct 
a  new  khambi,  a  measure  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
by  half  a  dozen  caravans. 

The  cart  did  not  arrive  until  nearly  midnight,  and 
\vith  it,  besides  three  or  four  broken-down  pogazis, 
came  Biimbay  with  the  dolorous  tale,  that  having  put 
his  load^Kxmsisting  of  the  property  tent,  one  large 
American  axe,  his  two  uniform  coats,  his  shirts,  beads 
and  cloth,  jwwder,  pistol  and  hatchet— on  the  ground, 
to  go  and  assist  the  cart  out  of  a  quagmire,  ho  had 
retumetl  to  the  place  where  he  had  left  it  and  could 
not  find  it^  that  he  believed  that  some  thieving 
TVashensi,  who  always  lurk  in  tbo  rear  of  caravans  to 
pick  up  stragglers,  had  decamped  with  it.  Which 
dismal  tale  told  me  at  black  midnight  was  not  received 
at  all  graciously,  but  rather  with  most  wrathful  words, 
all  of  which  the  penitent  captaia  received  as  his 
projier  due.  Working  myself  into  a  fury,  I  entime- 
ratei.1  his  sins  to  him :  he  bad  lost  a  goat  at  Muhalleh, 
he  had  permitted  Khamist  to  deeert  with  valuable 
pn^nr  at  Imbiki ;  lie  bad  frequently  shown  culpable 
negligence  iu  not  looking  after  the  donkevs,  permit- 
ting them  (o  be  tied  up  at  ui^t  without  seeing  that 
lh«r  ha>.l  wat«r,  and  in  the  mornings,  when  about  to 
march,  be   preferred  to   sleep  until  7  o'dock,  rather 
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than  wake  iip  early  and  saddle  tlie  donkeys,  tliat  we 
might  start  at  6  o'clock ;  lie  Imd  shown  of  late  great 
love  for  the  fire,  cowering  like  a  blooiUess  man  boforo 
it,  torpid  and  apathetic  ;  he  had  now  loat  the  pi*opcrty- 
tent  in  the  middle  of  the  MaKika  oeiuwn,  by  which 
carelcWQCW  the  cloth  hales  wonld  rot  and  become 
vahieless;  he  had  iost  the  axe  which  I  should  want 
at  Ujiji  to  construct  my  boat ;  he  had  lost  a  pistol  and 
hatchet,  and  a  fiaskfnl  of  the  best  powder;  and,  finally, 
had  come  to  cami>  without  the  cook,  when  ho  well 
knew  that  I  never  meant  that  the  poor  fellow  should 
be  driven  out  by  himself  to  be  murdered.  Considering 
all  these  things,  how  utterly  incompetent  he  was  to 
be  captain,  I  wonld  degrade  him  fi-om  his  ofSoe  and 
appoint  M:il»niki  Burton  instead.  Uledi,  alao  (Grant's 
valet),  following  the  example  of  Bombay,  instead  of 
being  eecond  captain,  should  give  no  orders  to  any 
soldiers  in  future,  but  ebould  liimsdlf  obey  those  given 
by  Mabruki — the  said  Mtibruki  being  worth  a  dozen 
BombavH,  and  two  doxen  Uledis;  and  no  he  was  dis- 
missed with  orders  to  return  at  daylight  to  find  the 
tent,  axe,  pistol,  powder,  and  hatchet. 

Tlie  nest  morning  the  tsirnvan,  thoroughly  fatigued 
with  the  last  day's  exertions,  was  obliged  to  halt, 
Bombay  was  deMpntcheil  after  the  lost  goods ;  Kingaru, 
Mabruki  the  Great,  and  Mabruki  the  Little  were  de- 
Bptttcbed  a»  far  as  Sinibamwemii  after  the  missing  cook, 
and  on  their  return  with  him  were  to  bring  Ixick  three 
doti-wortli  of  grain,  on  which  we  were  to  8ubniat  in  the 
wiUienieas, 

Three  daj-s  pa?»ed  away  and  we  wore  still  at  camp, 
awaiting,  with  what  patience  we  possessetl,  the  return 
of  the  eoldiera  »*nt  after  the  foolish  Hindi.  In  the 
meantime  provisionB  ran  very  low,  no  game  could  be 
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procured,  the  birds  were  bo  wild.  Two  days'  shooting 
procured  bwt  two  potfiills  of  birds,  consisting  of  giouse, 
quuil,  and  pigeons.  Bombay  returned  unsuccessful !y 
from  his  searcli  after  tlie  missing  property,  aud  suffered 
deep  disgi-ftce. 

Oti  the  fourth  day  I  despatched  Sliaw  with  two  more 
soldiers,  to  see  what  had  become  Of  Kiiigaru  anil  the 
two  Mabnik-is.  Towards  night  he  returned  completely 
prostrated,  with  a  violent  attack  of  the  Mukungurxi,  or 
ague;  but  bringing  the  mi»8ing  soldiers,  who  were 
thus  left  to  report  for  themselves. 

The  nummary  of  their  report  amounts    to   this  ;• — 
On  leaving  our  camp  they  had  marched  quickly  to 
Simix),  which  place  they  reached  by    10  a.m.     After 
searching  tlie   neighbourhood  of  our  late  kliambi  at 
that  place,   for   traces  of  Bundor   Salaitm,  or  of  his 
donkey  and  property,  and  finding  none,  they  decided 
to  proceed  straight  to  the  Ungerengeri  bridge,  and 
make    inquiries     of  -  its    proprietors    concerning    the 
piissengei's  who  had  crossed  since  the  departure  of  the 
Musungii.     At   the   bridge  they  heard    tliat  a   white 
donkey,  such  as  had  been  seen  with  the  Musungu, 
crossed    thu    river   towards     Simbiiniwenni  ;     but    no 
Hindi    in  Kisungu  clothes  had  been  seen.     My  three 
dusky  detective*!  were  spurred  to  quicker  motion  by 
this   intelligence,  believing  without  a  doubt  that  the 
cook    had    been    murdered    by    those    Waslicnsi,    who 
wure    seen    driving   his    donkey,  with    all    the  cook's 
properly  on  its  back.     At  SimlKimweuni  they  arrived 
in  short  time,  and  to  the  wondering  warriors  at  ils 
western  gate,  they  bi-eathlessly  imparted    the   intelli- 
gence tlwt  two  Washensi,  who  must  luive  passed  their 
town  driving  a  white  donkey,    had  murdered  a  m;in 
in  JKisungu  clothes,  belonging  to  the  Musungu.    The 
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men  of  SimlKtmweuni  conducted  my  messengers  to 
the  Stiltana,  to  whom  they  toM  their  story.  The 
Sultana  (lemanded  of  the  watchmen  of  the  towers  if 
they  had  soeu  the  two  WaHhciiai  witli  tlie  wliito 
donkey.  The  watchmen  answereti  in  the  affirmative ; 
upon  which  she  at  once  despatched  twenty  of  her 
musketeers  in  pursuit  to  Muhalleh,  who  returned  before 
night,  bringing  with  them  the  two  Washciiai,  and  the 
donkey  with  the  cook's  entire  kit.  The  Sultaua,  who 
is  evidently  poflseaeed  of  her  father's  energy,  with  all 
his  lust  for  wealth,  had  my  messengers,  the  two 
Waahensi,  the  cook's  donkey  and  property,  at  onoe 
brought  before  her.  The  two  Wa«hensi  were  ques- 
tioned as  to  how  they  became  possessed  of  the  donkey, 
and  such  a  store  of  Kiaungu  clothes,  cloth,  and  beads; 
to  which  tlicy  answered  that  they  had  found  the 
donkey  tied  to  a  tree,  with  the  property  on  tlie  ground 
close  to  it;  that  seeing  no  owner  or  claimant  anywhere 
in  the  neighbourhood,  they  thought  they  had  a  right 
to  it,  and  accordingly  had  tJikon  it  with  tliciii.  My 
soldiers  were  then  askod  if  they  recognized  the  donkey 
and  property,  to  which  rj motion  they  uuheaitntingly  ma<lo 
answer  that  thoy  did.  They  further  informed  Her 
Highness  that  thoy  were  not  only  sent  after  the  donkey 
and  property,  but  also  after  the  owner,  who  had  deserted 
their  master's  service ;  they  would  like  to  know  fi-om 
the  Trashonsi  what  they  had  done  with  hiin.  Her 
Highness  was  also  anxious  to  know  what  the  Washensi 
ha<i  done  with  the  Hindi,  and  accordingly,  in  order  to 
elicit  the  feet,  she  charged  them  with  murdering  him ; 
and  informed  them,  she  but  m'shed  to  know  what  they 
had  done  with  the  body.  The  Washensi  declare^l  most 
earnestly  that  they  bad  spoken  the  truth,  that  they  had 
never  seen  any  such  man  as  described ;   and   if  the 
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Sultana  desired  it  they  would  swear  to  such  a  state- 
ment. Her  HighnoBs  did  not  wish  them  to  swear  to 
what  she  believed  in  her  heart  to  be  a  lie;  but  dhe 
would  cliaiu  them,  and  send  them  iu  charge  of  a  cara- 
van to  Zanzibar  to  Syed  IJurgliash,  wlio  would  know 
what  to  do  with  them.  Tlien  turning  to  my  soldiei's, 
ehe  demanded  to  know  wliy  the  Musungu  had  not  |Hiid 
the  tribute  for  which  she  had  sent  her  chiefs.  The 
eoldiers  could  not  answer,  knowing  nothing  of  such 
concorns  of  their  master.  The  heiress  of  Kieabengo, 
tnie  to  the  character  of  her  robber  sire,  then  informed 
my  trcmbhng  men,  tliat  as  the  Musungu  had  not  paid 
the  tribute,  slie  would  now  take  it ;  their  guns  should 
be  taken  from  them,  together  with  that  of  the  cook — 
the  cloth  and  beads  found  on  the  donkey  she  would  al.so 
take,  the  Hindi's  persona!  clothes  her  chiefs  should 
retain;  while  they  themselves  should  he  chained  until 
the  Musungu  himself  should  return  to  take  them  by 
force.  And  as  she  threatened,  so  was  it  done.  For 
sixteen  hours  my  soldiere  were  in  chaina  in  the  market- 
place, exposed  to  the  taunta  of  the  servile  iwpulace. 
It  chanced  the  next  day,  however,  that  SheiHi  Thani, 
whom  I  had  met  at  Kingara,  and  had  since  passed  by 
five  diiys,  liad  arrived  at  Simhamwenni,  and  pi'oceeding 
to  the  town  to  purchase  provisions  for  the  crossing  of 
the  Makatji  wilderness,  saw  my  men  in  chains,  and  at 
onoe  recognized  them  as  being  iu  my  employ.  Afl«r 
hearing  thuir  story,  the  good-hearted  Sheikh  sought  the 
presence  of  the  Sultana,  and  iiiforme<i  her  that  she  was 
doing  very  wrong — a  wrong  that  could  terminate  only 
in  blood.  "The  Musungo  is  strong,"  he  said,  "very 
strong ;  he  has  got  two  guns  wliich  shoot  tbrty  times 
without  stopping,  carrying  buUuta  half  an  hour's 
distauco ;  he  has  got  several  guus  svhich  carry  bullut4 
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that  buret,  and  tenr  a  mau  in  piocas.  He  could  go  to 
the  top  of  tlmt  nioiinfain,  and  could  kill  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Uic  town,  bofore  one  of  your 
fioldiers  could  rcacli  the  top.  The  road  will  then  ba 
stopped,  Syed  Burghash  will  march  against  your 
country,  the  Wadoe  and  Wakami  will  como  and  take 
revenge  on  what  is  left ;  and  the  place  that  your  fether 
made  eo  strong  will  know  the  Waseguhha  no  more. 
Set  free  the  Musnngu's  soldiers;  give  them  their  food, 
and  grain  for  the  Miisungii ;  return  the  guns  to  the 
men  and  let  them  go;  for  the  white  man  may  even 
now  be  on  his  way  here." 

Tlie  oxnggcratcd  report  of  my  power  and  droiul  pic- 
ture sketched  hy  the  Arab  Sheikh  produced  good  effect, 
inasmuch  as  Kiugaru  and  the  Mabrukia  woi-e  at  once 
relesised  from  dimitice,  furnished  with  food  stifticient  to 
last  our  caravan  four  days,  and  one  gun,  with  it«i  ac- 
coutrements and  stock  of  bullets  and  powder,  was 
returned,  as  well  as  the  cook's  donkey,  with  a  pair 
of  spectacles,  a  book  in  Malabar  print,  and  an  old  hat 
which  belonged  to  one  whom  we  all  now  believed  to  be 
dead.  The  Slieikh  took  charge  of  the  soldiers  as  far  as 
Simbo;  and  it  was  in  his  camp,  partaking  largely  of 
rice  and  ghee,  that  Shaw  found  them,  and  the  same 
bountiful  hospitality  was  extended  to  him  and  bis 
companions. 

I  heard  this  long  story  in  much  astonishment,  with 
mv  bosom  surging  with  the  vaiious  and  conflicting 
emotions  it  evoked,  it  was  so  utterly  different  in  its 
entirety  from  what  I  liad  anticipated.  First,  I  believed 
the  cook  would  be  found,  and  had  not  the  least  idea 
that  any  dire  fate  had  befallen  him ;  then  thure  were 
keen  regrets  that  I  Iiad  punished  liira,  and  mental  vows 
that,  whatever  member  of  my  caravan  robbetl  mc  of 


i;m  ^ow  j  found  ljvisostone. 

any  valuable,  I  would  not  drive  him  out  to  pcriBli  at 
t)ie  Imiids  of  such  ruthless  a^sasHiim.  Secondly,  tlieie 
vas  much  astonishment  at  tho  conduct  of  the  Amazon 
Simbamwenni,  for  it  was  contrary  to  custom  tliat  she 
fihould  demand  two  tributes  from  one  owner ;  and  had 
it  not  been  the  custom,  the  four  days  T  encamped  on  the 
Ungerengeri  allowed  eufficient  time  to  rectify  any  error, 
I  may  have  committed  by  refusal  to  render  tribute ; 
and  I  surely  would  not  have  im]>eri!lcd  tho  safety  of 
my  caravan  liad  her  ambassadors  returned  to  rcit*imtD 
tliu  demand.  And  this  feeling  was  succeeded  by  hot 
indignation  at  the  base  robbery  of  my  guna,  whicli 
might  have  prompted  rae  to  retaliate  on  tho  suburbs  of 
the  town  had  I  Wen  nearer  to  Simbamwenni ;  but  the 
delay  of  four  days,  wliich  the  search  after  tlie  cook  had 
ocawioned,  cooled  my  iro  to  such  an  extent,  that  I  began 
to  feel  thankful  that  my  ill  luck  was  no  worse.  Thirdly, 
lliere  was  mucli  amusement  at  tho  well-iutentioucd  exa<^- 
gcmtions  of  Sheikh  Thani,  and  the  woeful  \a\%  of  the 
three  BoldicrB.  That  night  I  wroto  a  full  account  of 
what  transpired,  to  be  despatclied  to  the  American 
Consul  by  the  first  caravan  bound  eastward,  so  that 
Syod  Burghaah  might  know  both  aides  of  the  story 
which  the  unaccountable  disappearance  of  the  cook  bad 
created. 

AVith  most  tliankful  hearts  did  we  quit  our  camp, 
where  so  much  anxiety  of  mind  and  fretfulnesa  had 
been  sufiFered,  not  heeding  a  furious  rain,  which,  after 
drenching  us  all  night,  might  have  somewhat  damped 
our  ardor  for  the  march  under  other  circumstances.  The 
road  for  the  first  mile  led  over  reddish  ground,  and  was 
drained  by  gentle  slopes  falling  cart  and  west ;  but, 
leaving  tho  cover  of  the  friendly  woods,  on  whose 
eastern   margin  we   liad   been    delayed   bo   long,   wc 
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emerged  into  one  of  tlio  savannahs,  whose  soil  during 
the  rains  is  as  eofV  aa  aUish  and  tenacious  as  thick 
mvrtar,  where  we  were  ail  threatened  with  the  fate  of 
the  famous  Arkansas  traveller,  wlio  luul  sunk  so  low  in 
one  of  the  many  quagmireB  in  Arkansas  county,  tliat 
nothing  hut  his  lall  stovc-iji])G  liat  was  luft  visible. 

Shaw  was  sick,  and  the  whole  duty  of  driving  the 
foundering  caravan  devolved  upon  myself.  The  Waii- 
yamwezi  donkeys  stuck  iu  the  mire  as  if  they  were 
roofed  to  it.  As  fast  as  one  was  flogged  from  his  Htul>- 
horu  iweition,  prone  to  the  depths  fell  another,  giving 
me  a  Sisyphean  labour,  which  was  maddening  under 
pc-lling  rain,  a>>slstcd  by  sucli  men  as  BomWy  and  Uledi,, 
wiio  could  not  for  a  whole  skin's  sike  stomach  the  storm 
and  mire.  Two  hours  of  such  a  task  enabled  me  iu 
drag  my  caravan  over  a  savaniiah  one  mile  and  a  Imlf 
bnxid  ;  and  barely  had  I  finished  congratulating  myacif 
over  my  success  before  I  was  halted  by  a  deep  ditch, 
which,  filled  with  rain-water  from  the  inundated  savan- 
nabn,  had  become  a  considerable  stream,  breast-deup, 
flowing  sn'iftly  into  the  Makata.  Donkeys  had  to  be 
unloaded,  led  tlirough  a  torrent,  and  loaded  again  on  the 
other  bonk — an  o]>eration  which  consumed  a  full  hour. 

l*re»ently,  after  straggling  through  a  wood  clump, 
barring  our  progi-ess  was  another  stream,  swollen  into 
a  river.  The  bridge  being  swept  away,  wo  weie  obliged 
to  swim  and  float  our  baggage  over,  which  delayed  us 
two  hours  more.  Ijeaving  tliis  second  river-liauk,  we 
splashed,  waded,  occaijionally  half-swimming,  and  ruuled 
through  mire,  water-dripping  grass  and  matama  st-'dks, 
along  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Makata  proper,  until  farther 
progress  was  effectually  prevented  iur  that  day  hy  a 
deep  bend  of  the  river,  which  we  bhoulJ  he  obliged  to 
cross  the  ucxt  day. 


BOW  I FOUNP  LirisasToyji. 

Though  but  nix  miles  were  traversed  during  that 
roiacnLbli!  day.  tlio  inarcU  occupied  t^-n  hours. 

Half'desid  with  fatigiie,  I  yet  could  feel  thankful  that 
it  wiis  not  accompanied  by  fever,  which  it  seemed  a 
miracle  to  avoid;  for  if  ever  a  district  was  cursed 
with  the  ag'iie,  tlie  Miikata  wildemese  ranks  foremost  ol 
those  atiiictcd.  Surely  the  sight  of  the  di'ipping  woods 
onvelojied  in  opaque  mist,  of  the  inundated  country 
with  lengthy  swathes  of  tigur-grass  laid  low  by  the 
turbid  flood,  of  mounds  of  decaying  trees  and  canes,  of 
the  swollen  river  and  the  weeping  sky,  was  enough 
to  engender  the  Mukiinguru  !  The  weil-used  khambi, 
and  the  heaps  of  filth  surrounding  it,  were  enough  to 
cresitu  a  cholera ! 

The  Makata,  a  river  whose  breadth  during  the  dry 
MOfion  is  l)ut  fnriy  feet,  in  the  Masika  neason  aesinnes 
the  breadth,  depth,  and  force  of  an  impoi-taiit  river. 
Should  it  happen  to  bo  an  uuusually  raiuy  season, 
it  iiiundaies  the  great  plain  which  Htret^hpH  on  eitlior 
aide,  and  converts  it  into  a  gieat  lake.  It  is  the  main 
feeder  of  the  Wami  river,  which  empties  into  the  sea 
lietween  the  ports  of  Siiadani  and  Whiiidc.  Ah&ut 
t«n  miles  north-east  of  tlie  Makata  crossing,  the  Great 
Makatn,  the  Little  Makata,  a  nameless  creel: ,  and 
tlie  Riidewa  river  imite ;  and  the  river  thus  formed 
becomes  kno^vn  a»  the  Wami.  Throughout  Usagara 
the  Wami  is  known  as  the  Mukondokwa.  Three  of 
these  streams  hike  tlieir  rise  from  the  cresoeut-liki! 
Ueagara  range,  which  bounds  the  Makata  plain  south 
and  south-westerly ;  while  the  lludewa  rises  iu  the 
iiortburn  horn  of  the  same  nviige. 

So  Mwift  was  the  Bow  of  the  Makata,  and  so  mnch 
did  its  unsteady  bridge,  half  buried  in  the  water, 
imperil  the  safety  of  the  property,  that  ita  transfer 
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&oin  bank  to  hank  occiipied  ftilly  five  hours.  No 
eooner  had  wo  lauded  every  article  on  the  otlicr  side, 
undamaged  by  the  water,  than  tlie  rain  ponred  down 
in  torrents  tliat  drenclied  them  all,  a«  if  they  had 
been  dragged  through  tho  river.  To  proceed  through 
the  Rwamp  which  an  lionr's  rain  had  formed  wag 
utterly  out  of  tlie  question.  Vr'e  were  accordingly 
C(im[>elled  to  camp  in  a  place  where  every  hour  fur- 
nished it«  quota  of  aouoyauce.  One  of  the  'Wangtmna 
aoMicrs  engaged  at  Ifegamoyo,  named  Kingaru,  im- 
proved an  opjK)rlnnity  to  desert  with  ant>ther  Mgwana's 
kit.  My  two  detectives,  Uledi  (Grant's  valet),  and 
Sannian,  were  immediately  despatx^lied  in  pursuit,  both 
being  arincd  with  American  breech-loaders.  They  went 
about  their  task  witli  an  adroitness  and  celerity  which 
augured  well  for  their  succesa.  In  an  hour  tliey 
returned  with  the  nmaway,  having  found  him  hidden 
in  the  bouse  of  a  MReguhba  chief  ciilled  Kigondo,  who 
lived  about  a  mile  from  the  ea.storn  hank  of  the  river, 
and  who  had  accompanied  Uledi  and  Sarmian  to 
receive  his  reward,  and  render  an  account  of  the 
incident 

Kigondo  said,  when  he  had  been  seated,  "  I  saw 
this  man  carrying  a  bundle,  and  running  hiuxl,  by 
which  I  knew  tliat  he  was  deserting  you.  We  (my 
wife  and  I)  were  sitting  in  our  little  watcli-hnt  watch- 
ing our  corn ;  and,  a«  the  road  runs  close  by,  tliis  man 
was  obliged  to  come  close  to  us.  We  allied  to  him 
wlien  ho  was  neai-,  eaying,  *  Master,  where  are  you 
going  so  fast?  Are  you  deserting  the  Musungu,  for 
we  know  you  belong  to  him,  Hinco  you  lx)ught  from 
U8  yesloi"day  two  doti  worth  of  meat  ?'  '  Ves,'  said 
'  1  am  running  away ;  I  want  to  get  to  Sim- 
iwonui.    If  you  will  take  me  there,  I  will  give  you 
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a  doti.'  We  paid  to  him  tlien,  *  Come  into  our  Tioiwe, 
and  we  will  talk  it  over  quietly.'  When  he  was  in  our 
house  ih  an  inntsr  room,  we  locked  him  up,  and  went 
out  again  to  the  watch ;  but  leaving  word  with  the 
women  to  look  out  for  him.  We  knew  tliat,  if  you 
wanted  him,  you  would  send  askari  (soldiers)  after  him. 
We  Iiad  hut  lit  our  pijies  when  we  saw  two  men  armed 
with  Bliort  guuB,  and  having  no  loads,  coming  along 
the  road,  looking  now  and  then  on  the  ground,  as  if 
they  were  looking  at  footmarks.  We  knew  thera  to  be 
the  men  we  were  exjiecting;  so  we  hailed  Ihcm,  and 
aaid,  '  Maitcrs,  what  arc  ye  looking  for  T  They  said, 
'  We  are  looking  for  a  man  who  \ia»  deserted  our  master. 
Here  are  his  footsteps.  If  you  have  been  long  in  your 
hut  you  must  have  seen  him.  Can  you  t«lt  ub  where 
he  is?*  We  said,  'Tes;  he  is  in  our  house.  If  you 
will  come  with  us,  we  will  give  him  up  to  you ;  but 
yoiu"  master  must  give  us  something  for  catching 
him.' " 

An  Kigondo  had  pi-omised  to  deliver  Kingaru  up,  there 
remained,  notliing  further  to  do  for  Uledi  and  8armian 
hut  to  take  charge  of  their  prisoner,  atid  bring  him 
and  his  captors  to  my  camp  on  the  western  bunk  of 
the  Makata.  Kingaru  received  two  dozen  laslies,  and 
was  chained  ;  his  captor  a  doU,  besides  five  khete  of  red 
coral  beads  for  his  wife. 

That  down-pour  of  rain  which  visited  ns  the  day 
we  ciojwed  the  Makala  proved  the  last  of  tlie 
Masika  season.  As  the  first  rainfall  which  we  had 
experienced  occurred  on  the  2.3rd  March,  and  the  last 
on  tlie  30th  April,  its  duration  was  thirty-nine  days. 
Tlie  seere  of  Bagamoyo  hud  delivered  tlieir  vaticina- 
iions  conceming  this  same  Masika  with  solemnity. 
"  For  forty  days,"  raid  they,  '*  rain  would  fall  ina* 
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santly  ;"  wTiereas  we  had  but  experienced  eiglitocn 
dajs'  raiu.  Nevortlielcse,  we  were  glad  tli»t  it  was 
over,  for  we  were  tired  of  stopping  day  after  day  to 
dry  the  balcB  and  grease  tlie  tooU  and  ironware,  and 
of  seeing  all  things  of  cloth  and  leather  rot  visibly 
before  our  eyes. 

The  Ist  of  May  found  us  struggling  through  the 
mire  and  water  of  the  Makata  witli  a  cantvan  bodily 
sick,  from  tlie  exertion  and  fatigue  of  crossing  nb  many 
rivers  and  wading  throngh  marslics,  Shaw  waa  «tilt~~i 
suffering  from  his  first  Mnkungiini,  exhibiting  himself  v/' 
under  a  new  phase — a  phase  none  of  the  pleasaiitegt. 
Beiiidee  delivering  himself  of  certain  desireu  not  at  all 
eomplimentary  to  the  Expedition  within  nervous  heai"- 
ing,  he  seemed  to  assume  by  degi'ees  the  eliaraeter  of  a 
chronic  hy[>ochondriac,  which,  at  all  times  an  unlovely 
character,  is  positively  hateful  to  the  Mtongi  of  an 
African  expedition  battling  with  swamps  and  rain,  with 
a  sickened  caravan ;  Zaidi,  a  soldier,  was  critlciiUy  ill 
with  the  small-pox  ;  the  kichuuia-churaa,  "  little  irons," 
had  hold  of  Bombay  across  the  chest,  i-cndoriiig  him 
tlie  most  useless  of  the  unserviceablos;  Mabruk  Saleem, 
a  youth  of  luaty  frame,  following  the  example  of 
Bombay,  laid  hinisclf  down  on  the  marshy  ground, 
professing,  while  imitating  a  man  who  vomitu,  his  total 
inability  to  breast  the  Makata  swamp,  but  a  plaited 
thong  vigorously  laid  across  his  naked  shoulders  ex- 
purgcd  tlic  aceming  nausea  from  the  stomach ;  Abdul 
Kader,  the  Ilitidi  tailor  and  adventurer — tlie  weakliest 
of  mortal  bodies — was  ever  ailing  for  lack  of  "  force,"  as 
he  expressed  it  in  Krench,  i.e.  "strength,"  ever  indis- 
posed lo  work,  shiftless,  mock-sick,  but  ever  hungry. 
"Oh!  God,"  was  the  cry  of  my  tired  soul,  "were  all 
the  men  of   my  Kxpeditiun  like  this  uiau  I  should  be 
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compelled  to  return,  ltiit  not  before  taking  siimmary 
vengeance  upon  the  wliolc  of  tlicm."  The  virtrie  of  a 
good  whip  was  well  tested  by  mo  on  thiw  day,  and 
Abdnl  Kader  (and  may  lie  cirry  the  tale  to  all  his  kith, 
kin  and  race),  one  nuiy  make  euro,  will  never  accom- 
pany a  white  man  again  to  Africa.  Solomon  was  wise 
perhaps  from  inspiration,  perhaps  from  ob8ervafion ;  I 
was  becoming  wise  by  experience,  and  I  was  compelled 
to  obfie^^•e  that  when  mnd  and  wet  sapped  tbe  physical 
energy  of  the  lazily-inclined,  a  dog-whip  became  their 
backs,  rcBtoring  them  to  a  soimd — sometimes  to  an 
extravagant  activity. 

For  thirty  miles  from  our  camp  was  the  Makata 
plain,  an  exfensive  swamp.  The  water  was  on  an 
average  one  foot  in  depth ;  in  some  places  we  plnnged 
into  holes  three,  four,  and  even  five  feet  deep.  IMash, 
splniUi,  plash,  Bplasli,  wore  the  only  sonnds  we  hoard 
from  the  commencement  of  the  march  until  we  found 
the  bomas  occupying  the  only  dry  spot*)  along  the 
line  of  march.  This  kind  of  work  continued  for  two 
days,  until  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Rudewa  river, 
another  powerful  stream  wiih  banks  brimful  of  rushing 
rain-water,  Crr)ssing  a  bnineh  of  the  Hiidewa,  and 
emei^ing  from  the  dank  reedy  grass  crowding  the 
weetern  bank,  the  view  ronsisted  of  an  iramenBe  sheet 
of  water  topped  by  chmips  of  grass  tuft*  and  foliage  of 
thinly  scattered  tret's,  Unnided  ten  or  twelve  miles  off 
by  the  eastern  front  of  the  Usagara  mountain  range. 
The  naiie  of  discomfort  and  vexation  was  rualised  on 
the  five-mile  march  from  the  Uudewa  branch.  As 
myself  and  the  "Wanguaua  appeared  with  the  loaded 
donkeys,  the  pagazis  were  observed  biiddlcd  on  a 
mound.  When  asked  if  the  mound  was  the  cjunp,  they 
replied  "No."    "Why,   then,  do  you  stop   here?" — 
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"  Ugb !  water  plenty  ! ! "    One  drew  a  line  across  his 

loins  to  iiuJicatR  tlie  depth  of  water  before  iis,  another 

drew  a  line  across  his  chest,  another  acirwa  his  fliroat, 

another    held    his    hand   over  his  liead,  by  which    he 

meant  that  wc  should  have  to  swim.    Swim  five  miles 

throiigh  a  reedy  marsh  I     It  was  impossible ;    it  wa« 

also  impossible  that  such  varied  accounts  could  all  bo 

correct.     Without  hesitation,  therefore,  I  ordered  tlie 

Wangnana  to  proceed  with  the  animals.    After  three 

hours  of  splashing  through   four  feet  of  water  wq 

re3che<l   dry  land,  and    had   travei-scd   the    swamp  of 

Makata.     But  not  without  the  swamp  with  ita  horrorH 

having  left  a  durable  impression  upon  our  minds;  no 

one  was  dis}3osed  to  forget  its  fatigues,  nor  the  nausea 

of  travel  which  it  almost  engendered.     Subsequently, 

wo  liad  to  retncinber  its  passage  still  more  vividly,  ancl 

to  regret  that  wo  had  undertaken  the  journey  during 

tlie  Masika  season,  when  the  animals  died  from  this  date 

hy  twos  arid  tlirecs,  almost  every  day,  until  but  five 

rickly  worn-out  beasts  remained  ;  when  tlie  Wangnana, 

soldiers,  and  pagazis  sickened  of  diseases  inuumeralde; 

when  I  myself  was  finally  compelled  to  lie  a-bed  with 

an  attack  of  acute  dysentery  which  brought  me  to  the 

verge  of  the  grave.    1  suffered  more,  perhaps,  than  1 

might  have   done    had   I  taken  the  proper  medicine, 

but    my    over-confidence    in    that    compound,    callod 

"C'ollia  Brown's  Ohlorodyne,"  delayed  the  cure  which 

nliiuiately  resulted   from  a  judicious  use  of  Dover's 

powder.     In  no  one  single  case  of  diarrhoea  or  acute 

dysentery  had  this  "  Chlorodyne,"  about  which  so  much 

has  been  said  and  written,  any  effect  of  lessening  the 

attack  whatever,  though  I  used  three  bottles.    To  tlie 

dysentery  contracted  during  the  transit  of  the  Makata 

ewamp,  only  two  fell  victims,  and  those  were  a  i)ag;izi 
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and  my  poor  little  dog  "  Omar,"  my  companiuii  from 
India. 

The  only  tree  of  any  prominence  in  tlio  Makata 
valley  was  the  Palmyra  palm  {^Borassm  fidteUifomiw), 
and  this  grew  in  some  places  in  numbera  sufficient  to  be 
called  a  grove  ;  the  fruit  was  not  ripe  while  we  passtsd, 
otherwiee  we  might  have  enjoyed  it  as  a  novelty.  The 
other  vegetation  coasistcd  of  the  several  species  of 
thorn  bush,  and  the  graceful  parachnte-topped  and 
ever-green  mimosa. 

The  4th  of  May  we  were  aswending  a  gentle  eIo|)c 
towards  the  iniporUint  village  of  Ilehenneko,  the  first 
village  near  to  which  we  encamped  in  Usagara.  It 
lay  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  \i»  plenitude  and 
monntain  air  promised  us  comfort  and  hoaltli.  It 
was  a  K(juuro,  compact  village,  surrounded  by  a 
thick  wall  of  mud,  enclosing  cone-topped  huts,  roofed 
with  bamboo  and  holcus-stalks ;  and  contained  a  popu- 
lation of  aVxjut  a  thousand  souU.  It  has  several 
wealthy  and  populrms  neighlKiurs,  whose  inhabitantM 
are  indejwndent  enough  in  tlieir  manner,  hut  not 
unpleasantly  so.  The  streams  are  of  the  purest  water, 
fresh,  and  pellucid  as  crystal,  bubbling  over  round 
jiL'bblcs  and  clean  gravel,  with  a  music  deliglitful  to 
hear  to  ttie  traveller  in  bearch  of  such  a  sweetly 
potable  blumont. 

The  bamluK)  grows  to  serviceable  size  in  the  neigli- 
Imnrhood  of  Heliennuko,  strong  enough  for  tent  and 
baughy  iioles;  and  in  numWrs  sufficient  to  supply  an 
army.  The  mountain  slopes  arc  densely  wooded  with 
trees  that  might  supply  very  good  timber  for  building 
purposes. 

We  rested  four  days  at  this  pleasant  9iK)t,  to  recruit 
oui'selvcs,  and   to  allow  the  sick  and  feeble  time   to 
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recover  a  little  be&re  testing  their  ability  in  the  ascent 

of  the  Usagara  moantain«.  

The  8th  of  May  saw   ns  with  onr  terrihly    jaded     71 
men  and  animals  windiog  np  the  steep  elopes  of  the      v 
liret  line  of  hilLi;  gaining  the  suinmit  of  which  we 
obtained  a  view  remarkably  grand,  which  exhibited  as 
in  a  master  pic-tore  t)ie    brood  valley  of  the  M»kala, 
with  its  swift  streams  Uke  90  many  oords  of  alver,  as 
the   nutfihine  played  on  the   unshadowed   reaches  of ' 
water,  with  its  thousands  of  graceful  palms  adding  not 
a  Ultle  to  the  cliana  of  the  eiceno,  with  the  jpfreat  wall 
of  the  Uruguru  and  Uswapaaga  mountains  dimly  blue 
bat  sublime  in  their  loftiness  and  immensity — forming 
a  fit  background  to  such  an  extensive    far-embracing 
prospect. 

Turning  our  bees  west,  we  found  ourselves  in  a       ^ 
mountain  world,  fold  rising  above  fold,  peak  behind        ^ 
peak,  cone  joetling  oone;  away  to  the  north,  to  the 
xviint^  lo  the  south,  the  mountain  t/jps  rolled  like  so  many 
vitrifiul  waves;  not  one  adoet  or  arid  spot  was  visible 
tu  all  this  scene.    The  diorama  had  no  sudden  changes 
or  striking  contrasts,  for  a  nniveraal  forest  of  green       ^| 
trees  clothed  every  peak,  cone,  and  summit.  ^^ 

To  the  men  this  first  day's  march  through  the 
mountain  region  of  Usagara  was  an  agreeable  iutcrlndu 
af^er  the  sucoessive  jonmej  over  the  flats  and  heavy 
umlalntions  of  the  maritime  region,  bat  to  the  ktadcJ 
and  enfeebled  animals  it  was  meet  trying.  We  were 
miims  two  by  tie  C-ime  we  had  arrived  at  our  camp,  but 
seven  miles  from  Kehenneko.  our  first  instalment  of  the 
debt  wc  owed  to  Makau.  Water,  sweet  and  clear,  was 
abundant  in  the  deep  faollowi  of  the  mountainin,  flowing 
sometimes  over  beds  of  solid  granite,  sometuocs  over  a 
rich  red  nodstoue,  wluwe  tMjflsubiftancu  waa  aoou  peue- 
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tntted  by  tlie  aqiieoiis  element,  and  whose  particles  were 
swept  away  constantly  to  enrich  the  vtilley  l«;low ;  ami 
in  other  ravines  it  daelicd,  and  roared  miniature  thunder, 
as  it  leapt  over  granite  houldere  and  quartz  rock. 

The  9th  of  May,  after  another  mich  an  up-and-do^m 
course,  ascending:  hills  and  descending  into  the  twilight 
depths  of  deepening  valleys,  we  came  etiddenly  upon 
the  Mukondokwa,  aud  its  narrow  pent-up  valley 
crowded  with  rank  roedy  grass,  cane,  and  thorny 
bus)ies ;  and  nigged  tamarisk  which  grappled  for  exist- 
ence with  monster  convolvuli,  winding  their  coila 
around  tlnur  trunks  with  such  tenacity  and  stretigth, 
that  the  tamarisk  seemed  grown  but  for  their  support. 

The  valley  was  barely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  bi-oad  in 
some  places — at  othei-s  it  widened  to  about  a  mile.  Tho 
hills  on  either  side  shot  up  into  precipitous  slopes, 
clothed  with  mimosa,  acacia,  and  tamarisk,  enclosing  a 
river  and  valley  whose  curves  and  folds  were  as  various 
aa  a  HcrjKinl'B. 

Shortly  after  debouching  into  tho  Mukondokwa 
■valley,  we  struck  tlw  road  traversed  by  Captains  IJiirfon 
and  Speke  in  1857,  between  Mbumi  and  Kadctamaro 
(the  latter  place  should  be  called  Misonghi.  Kadetaniare 
being  but  the  name  of  a  eliiof).  After  fullnwing  the 
left  biijik  of  the  Mukondokwa,  during  which  our  route 
diverged  to  every  jwint  from  sotith-oast  to  west,  north 
and  north-east,  for  about  an  hour,  we  came  to  the  ford, 
lieyond  tlie  lord,  a  short  half-hour's  march,  we  came  to 
Kiora. 

At  thiH  iilthy  village  of  Kiora,  which  was  well-grounded 
with  goat-dung,  and  poopletl  with  a  wonderfxil  number  of 
children  for  a  hamlet  tliat  did  not  number  twenty 
families,  with  a  hot  sun  pouring  on  the  limited  ojxsn 
space,  with  a  fury  that  exceeded  128'  Fahrenheit;  which 
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gwarmed  with  flies,  and  insects  of  known  and  unknown 
species;  I  found,  as  I  had  been  previously  informed, 
the  third  caravan,  which  had  started  out  of  liagamoyo 
00  well  fitted  aud  supplied.  The  leader,  who  was  no 
other  tlian  the  white  man  Farquhar,  waa  sick  a-bed 
with  swollen  legs  (Bnght's  disease,  engendered  by 
geneml  debauchery),  uuabic  and  perhaps  not  a  httte 
unwilling  to  move,  knowing  the  condition  into  which 
he  had  )>rouglit  lus  caravan. 

While  sick  with  dysentery  at  Rehenneko  I  had  re- 
quested Sliaw  to  write  to  Farquhar  to  obtain  exact 
information  respecting  the  state  of  his  caravan,  which 
liad  been  rci)ortcd  to  me  by  passing  Ciiravans  oh  being 
most  pitiable.  Shaw  accordingly  nerved  himself  to  the 
production  of  the  following  epistle: — 

"  Dear  FARQirnAR, 

*' At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stanley  I  write  yon  to 
asertain  all  your  misfortunes,  what  quanterty  of  clorth 
you  have  expeued  and  how  much  you  liavo  left,  how 
many  donkeys  is  dea.d,  and,  in  fact,  all  the  perticlura. 
Flow  many  pagazis  have  you  diacharfjed,  and  how 
many  have  you  with  you.  What  have  you  done  with 
alt  the  baggage  the  donkeys  had,  and  who  is  your 
parangozery.  .^bat  is  the  matter  with  you.  Wliat 
is  the  matter  with  Jaclto,  and  whai  was  the  matter  with 
the  donkeys  that  dide.  What  sort  of  bagffage  have 
yon  left  in  your  camp.  Send  Sarmean  Irack  to-morrow 
morning  in  return  with  Willimingo  and  Barickca,  and 
the  full  reply  to  the  above  questions.  In  two  days  we 
shall  bo  up  with  you." 

However  ungrammatical  and  mieapelt  the  above  note 
\»,  it  ifl  far  more  intelligible  to  me,  and  I  believe  will 
be  to  the  reader,  than  the  reply  which  was  received 
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from  the  leader  of  the  third  caravan,  worded  an 
follows: — 

"  Dbar  Mr.  Stanlby, 

r'  y  Ev^rjthiiig  '»  i\\  "p^'*,^  ^^  I  have  iised^  a 
good  bit  of  cloth  to  pay  pagazis;  oro  bale  is  entirely 
finished.     The  Kiraugozi  wnn  a  niscal,  1  took 

his  doth  from  hiiu  aud  drove  him  from  camp.  He 
said  he  would  come  to  you,  I  made  Kiranga  Kirangozi 
and  gave  him  ten  doti.  Food  ib  very  duar  here;  only 
two  chickeua  for  a  shtikka,  and  one  goat  cost*  five  doti, 
uud  I  can't  get  out  of  here. 

"  I  hired  six  paptzie  yestei-day  and  sent  them  on  with 
Uredi.  Jooma  said  lie  was  starving,  so  I  gave  him  two 
bales  of  Merikaui.  He  says  he  will  wait  for  you  in 
Ugogo.  Jacko  has  been  sick,  I  don't  know  with  what, 
and  he  can't  do  anything  for  me.  Wcllymingoc  is  my 
cook  now.  C«n  you  send  me  some  sugar  ?  If  you  want 
any  help  I  shall  send  my  pagazis  to  help  you  for  it  is 
between  where  you  are  aud  this  place  that  nine  of  my 
donkeys  died, and  I  have  only  one  left,  All  the  Kaiiiki 
is  finished,  but  I  ha^e  got  tiomc  more  Merikaui  left, 
"  Give  my  respects  to  Mr.  Shaw  and  Seliiu. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  W.  L.  FARfilJHAR." 

/\  Thig  was  the  precious  response  I  received  to  an 
anxious  intiuiry  as  to  the  condition  of  himself  and 
caravan.  Had  the  man  been  stark  crazy  he  could 
hardly  have  indited  iuiything  bettor  calculated  to 
confuse  one. 

In  the  first.  line  he  states  "  Everything  is  all  right," 
wlivu,  according  Ui  the  words  immediately  following, 
everything  appears  to  me  to  be  wrong.     He  turns  the 
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Kirangozi  away  for  a  personal  pique ;  and  to  a  Mgwaua 
RoKiier  of  mine  detailed  to  accompany  the  fiftli  caravan, 
Jumali  by  name,  he  gives,  upon  bis  mere  asking,  two 
balea  of  Merikaiii,  worth  JlTiO  in  gold,  containing  150 
doti,  a  sufficient  supply  to  feed  a  caravan  of  fifty  men 
from  Kigariioyo  to  Unyanyembe.  "  All  bis  Kaniki  is 
finiahcd"  also,  which  shows  great  carelessness.  In 
short,  the. letter  in  iucomprobcuaible  to  me  unless  the 
man  Farquhar  is  hydrophobially  insane,  which  fact  F 
laada  haste  to  ascertain  as  I  entered  the  enclosure  of 
Kiora,  and  perceived  his  tent  pitched  on  a  heap  of 
gfiat-mnck. 

As  ho  heard  my  voice,  Farquhar  staggered  out  of  bis 
tent,  as  changed  from  my  spruce  mate  who  etarted  from 
Bagamoyo  as  if  be  had  been  expressly  fattened  by  the 
"Wabembe  of  the  Tanganika,  as  we  do  gees©  and 
turkeys  for  the  Christmas  dinner — as  interesting  a 
case  of  hypertrophy  as  Barnum's  fat  woman.  I  saw. 
and  regarded,  not  without  wonder,  the  bloated  cheeks 
and  nock  of  my  man  Farquhar.  His  legw  were  also 
ponderous,  elephantine,  since  bis  leg-illness  was  of  ele* 
phantiasiR,  or  dropsy.  His  face  waH  of  a  deathly  pallor; 
but  that  was  easily  accounted  for  afterwards,  when  liis 
men  informed  me  that  he  had  not  been  out  of  bis  tent 
for  two  weeks.  He  had  made  free  use  of  the  soldiers 
and  pagazis,  an  tliu  lostst  of  bis  wants  required  their 
services.  In  return,  he  paid  them  with  a  gout  each  day, 
when  a  goat  cost  five  doti.  Sometimes  he  changed  the 
gift  for  chickens. 

A  breezy  hill,  overlooking  the  village  of  Kiora,  was 
chosen  by  me  for  my  camping-ground,  and  as  soon 
as  tlie  tents  were  iiitcbtsd,  the  animals  attended  to,  and 
a  boma  made  of  thorn  bushes,  Farquhar  was  carried  up 
by  four  men  into  my  tent.     Upon  being  questioned  as 
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to  the  caiiBe  of  his  illness,  he  said  he  did  not  know 
what  had  caused  it.  He  had  no  pain,  he  thought,  auy- 
where.  I  asked,  "  Do  you  not  sometimes  feel  pain  on 
the  right  side?"— "Yes,  I  think  I  do;  hut  I  don't 
know."' — "  Nor  over  the  left  nipple  sometimes — a  quick 
throbbing,  with  a  shortness  of  breath  ?"- — "  Yes,  I  think 
I  have.  I  know  I  breathe  quick  eometimes."  He  did 
not  suffer  from  constipation ;  he  said  his  only  trouble 
was  in  the  legs,  which  were  swollen  to  an  immense  size. 
Though  he  had  the  appetite  of  a  horse,  he  yet  felt  weak 
in  the  lege. 

From  the  scant  information  of  the  disease  and  its 
peculiarities,  m  given  by  Farquhar  himself,  I  could  only 
make  out,  by  Btudying  a  little  medical  hook  I  had  with 
rac,  that  "a  swelling  of  the  legs,  pui-se,  and  sometimes 
of  the  l>ody,  might  result  from  cither  heart,  liver,  or 
kidney  disease."  But,  as  the  bowels  were  quite  the  re- 
verse of  being  sluggish,  I  did  not  know  to  what  to 
a*cril>e  the  disease,  unless  it  was  to  clojihantiuHis — a 
disease  most  common  in  Zanzibar  ;  nor  did  I  know  how 
to  treat  it  in  a  man  who  could  not  tell  me  whether  he 
felt  pain  in  his  head  orin  his  back,  in  his  feet  or  in  hia 
chest.  * 

Having  found  oufj^iiat  Farquhar's  illness  did  not 
need  any  immodialo  and  paraninunt  attention  from  me, 
I  sot  about  resolving  the  contents  of  that  recondite  note 
he  had  written  to  me  at  Rehcnncko,  and  which  had 
exercised  me  so  much  ever  since.  But,  incomprohenmUo 
as  was  his  note,  Farquhar's  verbal  information  as  to 
the  state  of  the  property  entrusted  to  him  was  tenfold 
more  perplexing,  complicated,  and  enigmatic.  Not  one 
tbi-cad  of  his  story  could  be  unravelled  to  suit  a  me- 
thodical mind.  What  he  did  dip,  and  what  he  did  not 
do,  what  ho  had  expentled   on   cloth  and  beads,  and 
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what  he  had  not  exj»emled,  wore  so  inextricably 
jtnubled  up  together,  that  I  felt  myself  drifting  towards 
helpless  insanity,  in  endeavouring  to  create  some  order 
out  of  the  chaos  of  verbiage.  The  only  way  to  cut 
short  the  difficulty  was  to  personally  overhaul  every 
hale  of  cloth  and  load  of  beads,  and  ascertain,  by 
reference  to  my  account  of  the  third  caravan,  what 
was  missing. 

The  reader  will  perhaps  remember  that  I  liavo  statoch  7 
that  each  caravan,  before  departing  from  Bagamoyo,  or  ' 
from  any  other  part  of  the  coukI  for  the  interior,  must 
be  fiimifihed  with  cloth  and  beads  sufficient  for  four 
months'  suWistence  on  the  road,  independent  of  tho 
cloth  set  aside  for  tlic  tribute  to  be  paid  in  Ugogo,  and 
separate  also  from  the  bales  for  the  carriage  of  which 
the  owner  has  contracted  with  the  pagazis. 

Farfjuhar's  caravan  was  not  an  exception  to  this 
custom  and  rule ;  but,  being  a  white  man's  caravan,  it 
was  especially  favoured  for  the  leatler's  sake.  It  was 
composed  of  23  men  and  10  donkeys,  and  w;in  supplied 
with  120  doti  Merikaui  and  Kaniki,  and  3.5  lbs.  of  mixed 
beads  io  buy  food.  Aa  there  ore  240  sliukka  in  120 
doti,  and  as  one  shukka  bought  on  an  average"  25  kubaba 
of  grain,  and  as  one  kubaba  wits  tlio  customary  allow- 
ance for  each  man,  it  it)  as  self-«vident  as  an  axiom  tliat 
240  sbukka  were  sufficient  to  keep  the  caravan  in  grain 
for  eight  months ;  but  as  the  journey  to  Unyanycmbo 
would  not  occupy  120  days,  there  would  be  left  for  the 
white  man  to  buy  little  luxuries,  such  as  chickens,  eggs, 
and  sometimes  a  goat,  120  tihukkas  of  good  marketable 
cloth,  and  35  llw.  of  Ixsids. 

Now  followed  the  exiimination  of  the  property. 
I  was  anxiouM  to  see  if  it  corresponded  with  what 
was  written  on  the  list  before  the  departure  of  tJie 
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caravan  from  Bagamoyo.  The  weighing,  iinjmclting, 
and  repacking,  occupied  an  hour,  at  tho  end  of  which  I 
knew  Uiti  exact  extent  of  the  losses  the  Expedition 
had  incurred  from  the  helly-greed  and  wanton  care- 
lessnesa  of  this  feehiy-intellectual  white  man.  Within 
seventy-three  days  he  had  consumed  the  240  shukka 
given  him  for  provisions,  and  12  doti  of  colored  cloths; 
>ie  had  then  broached  the  bales,  out  of  which  ho  had 
abstracted  82  doti,  or  1C4  shukka,  all  of  which  had 
been  expended  to  supply  hia  hist  for  goatraeat,  eggs, 
and  poultry.  Out  of  the  bales  of  cloth  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  him  to  convey  to  Unyanyemlie 
there  remained  but  two  whole  hales,  all  the  other  bales 
had  been  eJfpended  to  purchase  goats,  or  paid  out  as 
pngazi  hire,  for  nine  of  his  donkeys  were  dead,  and 
one  was  morihund. 

On  making  out  the  list  of  tlie  expenditure  of  the 
sixth  caravan,  consisting  of  4:3  souls  and  17  donkeys  led 
by  myself  for  fifly  days,  1  perceived  it  only  amounted  to 
43  doti,  or  8()  shukka,  from  which  1  knew  that  Farquhar 
had  no  excuse  for  the  waste  of  so  much  valuable  cloth. 
"  Set  a  beggar  on  horseback  and  he  will  ride  to  the  devil " 
Is  a  proverb  the  truth  of  which  was  manifest  in  this 
case.  I  had  given  him  a  capital  Zanzibar  riding-ass  for 
himself  which  he  had  ridden  to  death.  He  had  never 
condescended  to  dismount  from  the  moment  he  left  one 
camp  until  he  arrived  at  another,  and,  not  knowing 
how  to  ride,  he  had  see-sawed  from  side  to  side  until  the 
poor  animal's  back  was  so  terribly  chafed  tliat  it  soon 
died.  Had  ho  continued  his  journey  to  Unyanycmbs 
— how  or  by  what  means  I  know  not — and  continued 
his  extravagant  expenditure,  not  one  shukka  or  one 
pound  of  beads  would  have  been  left.  It  was  therefore 
fortunate  for  me  that  I  overtook  him  at  Kioia;  though 
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he  was  about  to  prove  a  sore  incumbrance  to  mp, 
for  he  WBH  not  able  to  walk,  and  the  donkey-carriago, 
after  Uio  rough  experience  of  the  Makata  vallev,  was 
failing.  I  could  not  posHihly  lo^ve  him  at  Riora, 
death  would  soon  overtake  him  there;  but  bow  long  I 
could  convey  a  man  in  such  a  Bfate,  tlirough  a  country 
devoid  of  carriage,  was  a  question  to  be  resolved  by 
circumslances. 

On  the  1 1th  of  May,  the  third  and  fifth  caravans,  now 
united,  followed  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Mukondokwa, 
through  fields  uf  liolcua,  tlio  gn*at  Mukondokwa 
ranges  rising  in  higher  altitude  as  we  proceeded  west, 
and  enfolding  ns  in  the  narrow  river  valley  round 
about.  Wo  left  Muuiyi  Usagara  on  our  right,  and 
soon  after  found  hill-spurs  athwart  our  road,  which  we 
were  obliged  to  ascend  and  dewMjnd. 

A  march  of  eight  miles  from  the  ford  of  Mlsonghi 
brought  us  to  another  ford  of  the  Mukondokwa,  where 
we  bid  a  !""g  adieu  to  Burton's  road,  which  led  up  to 
the  Gioms  pass  and  up  the  sU-ep  slopes  of  Eubelio.  Our 
road  left  the  right  bank  and  followed  the  left  over 
a  country  qnifo  the  reverse  of  the  Mukondokwa  valley, 
enclosed  Ijetwccn  mountain  ranges.  Fertile  soils  and 
spontaneous  vegetation  reeking  with  miasma,  and  over- 
powering from  their  odour,  we  had  exchanged  for  a 
drouthy  wildernefls  of  aloetic  and  cactaceous  plants, 
where  the  kolquall  and  several  thorn  bushes  grew 
paramount. 

Instead  of  the  tree-clad  heights,  slopes  and  valleys, 
instead  of  culiivated  fields,  we  saw  now  the  confines  of 
an  uuiuhabited  wilderness.  The  hill-tops  were  bared 
of  their  bosky  crowns,  and  revealed  their  rocky  natures 
I'leanhed  white  by  rain  and  sun.  Nguni  Peak,  the 
loftiest  of  the  Usagara  cones,  stood   right  shoulder- 
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wards  of  118  as  we  ascendecl  tlie  long  slope  of  dun-gi 
soil  which  rose  bcyoud  tlie  brown  Mukondokwa  on  the 
left. 

At  tho  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  last  ford,  we 
found  a  neat  khambi,  situated  close  to  the  river,  where 
it  first  broke  into  a  furious  rapid. 

nio  next  morning  the  cai-avan  was  preparing  for  the 
march,  when  I  was  informed  that  tho  *'  Hana  Mdogo " 
— little  master — Shaw,  had  not  yet  an-ived  with  the 
cart,  and  the  men  in  charge  of  it.  Late  the  previous 
night  I  had  despatched  oue  donkey  for  Shaw,  who  had 
said  be  was  too  ill  to  walk,  and  another  for  tho  load 
that  was  on  the  cart ;  and  had  retired  satisfied  that 
they  would  soon  arrive.  My  conclusion,  when  I  leanied 
in  the  morning  that  the  people  had  not  yet  come  in, 
was  that  Shaw  was  not  aware  that  for  five  days  we 
should  have  to  march  through  a  wilderness  totally 
uninhabited.  1  therefore  deapatchcd  Chowpereh,  a 
Mgwana  soldier,  with  the  following  note  to  him : — 
"  You  will,  upon  receipt  of  this  order,  pitch  the  cart  into 
the  nearest  ravine,  ^tley,  or  river,  as  mell  as  all  the  extra 
pack  saddles ;  and  come  at  once,  for  God'»  eah,  for  we 
must  not  starve  fi^re  !" 

One,  two,  tlireu,  and  four  hours  were  passed  by  me  in 

the  utmost  impatience,  waiting,  but  in  vain,  for  Shaw. 

Having  a  long  march  before  ua,  I  could  wait  no  longer, 

but  went  to  meet  his  party  myself.     About  a  quarter 

of  a  mile  from  the  ford  I  met  the  van  of  the  laggards — 

Btout,  burly  Chowpereh — and,  O  cartmakcrs,  listen !  he 

^^j»rried  the  cart  on  his  head — wheels,  shafts,  body,  axle, 

(      and  all  complete;  he  having  found  that  carrying  it  was 

\      mueli  easier  than  drawing  it.     The  sight  was  such  a 

I     damper  to  my  regaitl  for   it  as   an  exjieriment,  that 

the  cart  was  wheeltd  into  the  depths  of  the  tall  reeds. 
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and  there  left.  The  ceutral  figin-e  was  Sliaw  liirnself, 
riding  at  a  pait  which  seemed  to  leave  it  doubtful  on  my 
mind  whether  he  or  his  animal  felt  most  sleepy.  Upon 
expostulating  with  him  for  keeping  the  caravan  bo  long- 
waiting  when  there  was  a  march  on  hand-;-in  a  most 
peculiar  voice  which  he  always  assumed  when  disposed 
to  he  ugly-tempered — he  said  ho  had  done  the  heat  lie 
could ;  but  as  I  had  seen  the  solemn  pace  at  which  he 
rode,  I  felt  dubious  about  his  best  endeavours;  and 
accordingly  requested  him  if  he  could  not  mend  his 
gait,  t^  dismount  and  permit  tho  donkey  to  proceed  to 
camp,  that  it  might  be  loaded  for  the  march.  Of  course" 
there  was  a  little  scene,  but  the  young  European 
Mtongi  of  an  Kast  African  expedition  must  needs  sup 
with  the  fellows  he  has  chosen. 

We  arrived  at  Madete  at  4  p.m.,  minus  two 
donkeys  which  had  stretched  their  weaiy  limbs  in 
death.  We  had  crossed  the  Mukondokwa  about  3  p.m., 
and  after  taking  its  bearings  and  course,  I  made  sure 
that  its  rise  took  place  near  a  group  of  mountains  about 
forty  miles  north  by  west  of  Nguru  Peak.  Our  road 
led  W.N.W.,  and  at  this  place  finally  di%-erged  from 

■  the  river. 

^^H  On  tho  14th,  after  a  march  of  seven  miles  over 
^^VbilU  whose  sandstono  and  granite  formation  cropped 
H      visibly  here  and  there  above  the  surface,  whose  stony 

■  and  dry  aspect  seemed  reflected  in  every  hush  and 
I  plant,  and  having  gained  an  altitude  of  about  eight 
I  hundred  feet  above  the  flow  of  the  Mukondokwa,  we 
I  sighted  tl^  Lake  of  Ugombo— a  grey  sheet  of  water 
I       lying  directly  at  the   foot  of  the   hill,  from  whoso 

■  summit  we  gazed  at  tho  scene.  The  view  was  neither 
'       beautiful  nor  pretty,  but  what  I  should  call  refreshing; 

it  afforded  a  pleaeant  relief  to  the  eyes  fatigued  from 
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(Iwelliug  ou  tlic  bleak  country  around.  Besides,  the 
immediate  neigliboiirhood  of  the  lake  was  too  lame  to 
ciill  forth  any  cnthiiBiasra ;  there  were  no  grandly 
swelling  mountains,  no  smiling  landscapes — nothing 
but  a  dun  brown  peak,  about  one  thousand  feet  high 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake  at  it*  western  extremity, 
from  which  the  lake  derived  its  name,  Ugombo ;  nothing 
but  a  low  dun-brown  irregular  range,  nmning  parallel 
with  its  northern  shore  at  tlie  distance  of  a  mile; 
nothing  but  a  low  plain  etretching  from  its  western 
shore  far  away  towards  the  Mpwapwa  Mountains 
and  Marenga  Mkali,  then  apparent  to  us  from  our 
coign  of  vantage,  from  which  extensive  scene  of 
dun-brownneBs  we  wore  glad  to  rest  our  eyes  on  the 
quiet  grey  water  beneath. 

The  outline  of  the  lake  resembles,  in  my  mind,  a 
map  of  England  without  Wales.  Northumberland 
would  rejJi'cscnt  very  justly  the  western  end  of  the 
lake,  where  the  hippopotami  sjiorted  in  groat  numbers  ; 
the  coast  fronting  tlie  German  Sea,  with  its  bold  Itends 
and  inlets,  might  iind  a  miniature  parallel  in  the 
northern  shore  of  the  lake  ;  while  the  eastern  side, 
whicli  was  very  long,  was  almost  tlie  exact  copy  of 
the  English  coaet  as  it  is  outline<l  from  Kent  to 
Cornwall. 

Descending  from  the  summit  of  the  range,  which 
bounded  the  lake  east  for  about  four  hundred  foet,  we 
travelled  along  the  nortlieni  shore.  The  time  occupied 
in  the  journey  from  the  eastern  to  the  wesfera  ei- 
tremity  was  exactly^ne  honr  and  thirty  minutes. 

As  Uiis  side  represents  its  gn^atest  length,  I  conclude 
that  the  lake  is  three  miles  long  by  two  miles  greatest 
breadth.  The  immediate  shores  of  tlio  lake  on  all 
sides,  for  at  least  fifty  feet   from  the  water's  edge, 
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is  one  impussablo  morass  noiiriiiliin^  rank  reeds  and 
nislies,  wlicrc  the  hippopotamuM'  jiotulcroua  form  has 
cnished  into  watery  trails  the  soft  composition  of  tlic 
moniss  as  he  passes  from  the  lake  on  his  nocturnal 
excursions;  the  lesser  animals,  mich  aa  the  "mhogo" 
(buffalo),  the  "  punda-terra "  (zebra),  the  "twiga" 
(giraffe),  the  boar,  the  kudu,  the  hyrax  or  coney,  and 
the  antelope,  come  here  also  to  quench  their  thirst 
by  nigbt.  The  surface  of  the  lake  swarms  with  an 
astonishing  variety  of  water-fowl,  such  as  black  swan, 
duck,  ibis  sacra,  cranes,  pelicans;  and  soaring  above 
on  tlie  look-out  for  their  prey  arc  fish-caglos,  and 
hawks,  while  the  neighbourliood  is  resonant  with  the 
loud  chirps  of  the  guiuea-fowla  calling  for  their  young, 
witli  the  harsh  cry  of  the  toucan,  the  cooiug  of  the 
pigeon,  and  the  "tu-whit,  tu-whoo"  of  the  owl.  From 
the  long  grass  in  its  vicinity  also  issue  the  grating  and 
loud  crj'  of  the  florican,  woodcock,  and  grouse. 

J?eing  obligfd  to  Ijalt  here  two  days,  owing  to  the 
dcKcrtiou  of  the  Hindi  cooper  Jako  with  one  of  my 
best  carbines,  I  improved  the  opportunity  of  exploring^ 
the  northern  and  southern  sliores  of  the  lake.  At  tlie 
rocky  foot  of  a  low,  humpy  hill  on  the  northern  side, 
about  fifteen  fcpt  above  tlio  jiresunt  surfacre  of  the 
water  I  detected  in  most  distinct  and  definite  lines 
the  agency  of  waves.  From  its  base  conld  be  traced 
clear  to  the  edge  of  the  dank  morass  tiny  lines  of 
omminuted  shell  as  plainly  marked  as  the  small  par- 
ticles which  lie  in  rows  on  a  beach  after  a  receding 
ttdt'.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tlie  wave  marks  on  the 
sandstone  might  have  been  tniced  much  higher  by 
one  skilled  in  geology ;  it  was  only  its  elementary 
character  that  was  visible  to  me.  Nor  do  I  entertjiin 
the  least  doubt,  ai'ter  a  two  days'  exploration  of  the 
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neigbboiirhood,  especially  of  the  low  plfiin  at  the  western 
end,  that  this  Lake  of  Ugoinbo  is  hut  the  tail  of  what 
was  once  a  large  body  of  water  equal  in  extent  In  the 
Tanganika ;  and,  after  ascending  half  way  up  Ugombo 
Peak,  this  opinion  was  confirmed  when  I  saw  the  long- 
depressed  line  of  ])lain  at  its  base  stretching  towards  the 
Mpwapwa  Mountains  thirty  miles  off,  and  thence  round 
to  Marenga  Mkalr,  and  covering  all  that  extensive  sur- 
face of  forty  miles  in  breadth,  and  an  unknown  length. 
A  depth  of  twelve  feet  more,  I  thought,  na  I  gazed  upon 
it,  would  give  the  lake  a  length  of  thirty  miles,  and  a 
bre;xdth  of  ten.  A  depth  of  thirty  feet  would  increase 
\t»  length  over  a  hundred  miles,  and  give  it  a  breadth 
of  fifty,  for  mieh  was  the  level  nature  of  Uio  plain  that 
etretchcd  west  of  Ugombo,  and  north  of  Marenga 
Mkali.  lienideH,  the  water  of  tlie  lake  partook  slightly 
of  the  bitter  nature  of  the  Matamombo  creek,  distant 
fifteen  miles,  and  in  a  still  lesser  degree  of  that  of 
Marenga  Mkali,  forty  miles  off. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  our  halt  the 
Hindi  cooper  Jako  arrived  in  camp,  alleging  as  an 
excuse,  that  feeling  fatigued  he  had  fallen  asleep  in 
some  bushes  a  few  feet  from  the  roadside.  Ilavirjg 
been  the  cause  of  our  detention  in  the  hungry  wilder- 
ness of  Ugombo,  I  was  not  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
forgive  him  ;  so,  to  prevent  any  future  tniant  trieks  on 
his  part,  I  was  under  the  necessity  of  including  him 
with  the  chained  gangs  of  runaways. 

Two  more  of  our  donkeys  died,  Faniuliar  having 
killed  another  with  his  weight  and  see-sawing  method  of 
riding.  To  prevent  any  of  the  valuable  baggage  being 
left  behind,  I  was  obliged  to  send  Farquhar  off  on  my 
own  riding-ass  to  the  village  of  Mpwapwa,  thirty  miles 
off,  under  charge  of  Mabruki  Burton.     Farquhar  had 
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continually  crynij?  out  like  a  sick  baby  for  half  a  dozen 
people  to  wait  uiwn  liim,  and  if  tbey  did  not  happen  to 
understand  the  Eng^lisli  language  in  which  he  addressed 
them,  lie  ponred  out  a  volley  of  the  moat  profauo  abuse 
that  ever  offL-ndcd  the  ears  of  a  Christian  gentleman. 
Jako,  whom  I  detailed  as  cook  for  him  wlien  despatched 
with  the  third  caravan,  he  Jmd- -beaten  and  flogged.. 
untiI_lio  jwaa  almost  imbocilc ;  and  the  Wanguana 
Boldiers  were  in  such  dread  ol"  iiia  itisaue  violence,  that 
they  feared  to  go  near  him,  and  consequently  Farquhar's 
voice,  at  no  time  one  of  the  most  harmonious,  was 
heard  night  and  day  at  the  liighest  pitch  of  discordant 
querulougness. 

For  six  days  I  bore  with  this  annoyance,  and  had  my 
donkeys  lived,  I  might  have  borne  longer  with  it,  but 
as  they  were  all  feeble,  and  such  a  rider  as  Farquhar 
weald  destroy  them  all  one  after  anotlier,  to  save  the 
Expedition'  from  ruin,  I  was  reluctantly  compelled  to 
come  to  the  oonelueion  tliat  it  were  better  for  me,  for 
him,  and  all  concerned^  that  he  be  left  with  some  kind 
chief  of  a  village,  with  a  six  montha*  supply  of  cloth 
and  beads  until  he  got  well,  than  that  he  should  ruiiL 
me,  and  make  hie  own  recovery  impossible. 

At  breakfast  time,  on  the  I5th,  as  usual,  Farquhar 
and  Shaw  were  invited  to  breakfast.  It  was  evident 
Ljrom  their  surly  greeting  to  me,  that  something  was 
'the  matter — or  that  something  was  about  to  happen. 
The  faces  of  both  men  wore  a  settled  dark  frown,  which 
seemed  to  bode  no  happy  things  for  me.  They  did  not 
reply  to  the  "Good  morning"  with  which  I  gi-eeted 
them.  They  turned  their  faces  aside  as  I  looked  at 
them  cloHely.    It  now  struck  me  that  their  couvei> 
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Ration,  the  animated  tones  of  wliich  I  had  every  now 
and  then  heard,  was  about  myself. 

I  asked  them  to  take  seats. 

"Selira,"  said  I,  "  bring  breakfaat" 

A  breakfaat  consisting  of  a  roast  quarter  of  goat, 
efewed  liver,  half  a  dozen  sweet  potatoes,  some  hot 
pancakes,  and  cofi'ee,  was  served. 

"  Sliavr,"  said  I,  *'  please  carve,  and  serve  Far- 
quhar." 

"  Wiiat  dog's  meat  is  this  ?"  asked  Shaw,  in  the 
most  insolent  way  imaginable. 

"  What  do  yon  mean  ?"  I  asked. 

"  I  mean,  sir,  that  it  is  a  downright  Bhame  the  way 
you  treat  us,"  stiid  ho,  impudently,  turning  hiti  face 
towards  me.  "  I  mean  to  say,  for  myself,  that  you  are 
walking  me  too  hiird.  I  tliouglit  we  were  to  have 
donkeys  to  ride  every  day,  and  servants  to  wtrit  upon 
U8.  Instead  of  which  1  have  now  got  to  walk  every 
^day  through  the  hot  sun,  until  I  feel  as  if  I  would 

Tatlier  be  in  — ^  than  in  this —  Expedition ;  and 

I  wish  every  soul  in  this  ■ may  sink  to this 

minute,  so  I  do — there  now !" 

'*  Listen  to  me,  Shaw,  and  you,  Parquhar.  Ever 
Hince  you  left  the  coast,  you  have  had  donkeys  to  ride. 
Yiiu  have  had  servants  to  wait  upon  yon ;  your  tents 
have  been  set  up  for  you ;  your  meals  have  been  cooked 
for  you  ;  you  have  eaten  with  me  of  the  same  food  I  have 
eaten ;  you  hav«  received  the  same  treatment  I  have 
received.  But  now,  all  Farquhar's  donkeys  are  dead  ; 
eeveu  of  my  own  have  died,  and  I  have  luid  to  throw 
away  a  few  things  in  order  to  procure  carriage  for  the 
most  important  goods.  Karqnhar  is  too  sick  to  walk, 
lie  must  have  a  donkey  to  ride  ;  in  yet  a  few  days  all 
uur  animals  will  be  dead;  after  which  I  must   Imve 
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either  over  twenty  more  ijagazis  to  take  up  the  goods, 
or  wait  weeks  and  weeks  for  carriage.  Yet,  in  the 
face  of  these  things,  you  caa  grumble,  aud  curse,  and 
b-wear  at  me  at  my  own  table.  Have  you  considered 
well  your  portion?  Do  you  realize  where  you  are? 
Do  you  know  that  you  are  my  eervant,  sir,  and  not  my 
companion?" 

"  Servant  be ?,"  said  he. 

But  before  Mr.  Sliaw  could  fiiiiHh  his  sentence  he 
bad  measured  his  length  on  the  ground. 

"  Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  proceed  further  to  teach 
you  ?"  I  asked. 

*'I  tell  you  what  it  is,  sir,"  he  replied,  raising  him- 
self up.  *'l  think  I  had  lietter  go  back,  i  have  Iia<l 
enough,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  go  any  further  with  you. 
I  ask  my  discharge  from  you." 

"Oh,  certainly.  What,  who  ia  there?  Bombay, 
come  here." 

After  Bombay's  appearance  at  the  tent  door,  I  said 
to  him,  "Strike  this  man's  tent^"  (pointing  to  Siiaw). 
"  He  wants  to  go  back.  Bring  his  gun  and  pistol  here  to 
my  tent,  and  take  this  man  and  his  biiggage  two  hundred 
yards  outside  of  the  camp,  and  there  leave  him." 

In  a  few  moments  his  tent  wan  down,  bis  gim  and 
pistol  in  my  tent,  and  Bombay  returned  to  make  his 
report,  with  four  men  under  arms. 

"  Now  go,  sir.  You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  go. 
These  men  will  escort  you  outride  of  the  camp,  aud 
tliere  leave  you  and  your  baggage." 

He  walked  out,  the  men  escorting  tiim,  and  carrying 
bis  baggage  for  him. 

Afttr  breakfast,  I  began  to  explain  to  Fapquhar  bow 
necessary  it  was  to  me,  to  be  able  to  pi'oceed  ;  that  I 
bad  plenty  of  trouble,  without  having  to  think  of  men 
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who  were  employerl  to  think  of  me  and  their  duties ; 
that  ns  he  was  sick,  and  would  be  probably  unable  to 
march  for  a  time,  it  would  be  better  I  should  leave  him 
in  some  quiet  place,  under  the  care  of  a  good  chiefs 
who  would,  for  a  consideration,  look  after  him  until  he 
got  well.     To  all  of  which  Farquhar  agreed. 

I  had  barely  finished  speaking  before  Bombay  came 
to  the  tent  door  saying,  "  Mr.  Sliaw  would  like  to  speak 
to  you." 

I  went  out  to  the  gale  of  the  camp,  and  there  mot 
Shaw,  looking  extremely  penitent  and  ashamed.  He 
commenced  to  ask  my  pardon,  and  began  imploring  me 
to  take  him  back,  and  promising  (hat  I  should  never 
find  fault  witli  him  again. 

I  held  out  my  band,  saying,  "Don't  mention  it,  my 
i  dear  fellow.  Quarrels  occur  in  the  best  of  families. 
C  Since  you  apologize,  there  is  an  end  to  it." 

That  night,  as  I  was  about  falling  asleep,  I  heard  a 
shot,  and  a  bullet  tore  through  my  tent,  a  few  inches 
above  my  Ijody,  I  snatched  my  revolvers,  and  rushed 
out  of  my  tent,  and  asked  the  men  around  the  watch- 
fircB,  "  Who  shot  ?"  They  had  all  jumped  up,  ratlier 
startled  at  the  sudden  report. 

"  Who  fired  that  gun  ?" 

One  said,  the  "  Bana  Mdogo  " — little  master. 

I  lit  a  candle,  and  walked  with  it  to  Shaw's  tent. 
"  Shaw,  did  you  fire  ?" 

There  was  no  answer.  He  seemed  to  be  asleep,  ho 
was  breathing  80  iiard. 

"Shaw!  Shaw!  did  you  fire  that  shot?" 

*'  Eh — eh  ?"  said  he,  suddenly  awaking — "  me  ? — me 
fire  ?    I  have  been  aaleep." 

My  eye  caught  eight  of  his  gun  lying  near  liim.  I 
seized  it — feit  it — put  my  little  finger  down  the  barrel. 
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The  gun  was  warm ;  my  finger  was  Wack  from   the 
burnt  j^iiiipowder ! 

"  What  is  this  ?"  I  asked,  holding  ray  finger  up  ;  "  the 
gun  is  warm.    The  men  tell  me  you  fired." 

*•  Ah — yes,"  he  replied  ;  "  I  remember  iL    I  dreamed   X 
1  saw  a  thief  pass  my  door,  and  I  fired.     Ah — yea — I    \ 
forgot    I  did  fire.    Why,  what  is  the  matter  ? "  -^ 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  I  said.  "  But  I  would  advise  you  in 
future,  in  order  to  avoid  all  suspicion,  not  to  fire  into 
my  tent,  or  at  least  so  near  me.  I  might  get  hurt,  you 
kuow,  in  which  case  ugly  reporla  would  get  alwut,  and 
this  perhaps  would  he  dinagreeable,  as  you  are  probably 
aware.    Good  night." 

We  all  had  our  thoughts  about  this  matter ;  but  I 
never  uttered  a  word  aljout  it  to  any  one  until  I  met, 
Livingstone.  The  Doctor  embodied  my  suapicions  in 
the  words,  "  He  intended  murder!" 

.  But  what  a  clumsy  way  to  murder  !     S«rely,  had  he 
done  80,  my  own  men  would  have  punished  him  aa  the 
crime  deserved.     A  thousand  better  opportunities  than 
this  would  be  presented  in  a  month's  march.     I  can     i 
only  account  for  it  by  supposing  he  was  momentarily    ' 
insane. 

The  IGth  of  May  saw  «»  journeying  over  the  plain 
which  lies  between  Ugombo  and  Mpwapwa,  skirting 
close,  at  intervals,  a  low  range  of  trap-rock,  out  of  which 
had  become  displaced  by  some  violent  agency  several 
immense  boulders.  On  its  slopes  grew  the  kolqcall  to 
a  size  which  1  had  not  seen  in  Abyssinia.  lu  the  plain 
grew  baobab,  and  immense  tamarind,  and  a  variety  of 
thorn. 

Within  five  hours  from  Ugombo  the  mountain  range 
deflected  towards  the  north-east,  while  we  continued  on 
a  north-westerly  course,  heading  for  the  lofty  mountain- 
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line  of  tlie  Mpwapwa.  To  our  left,  towered  to  the  bine 
clouds  the  gigantic  Rubeho.  The  adoption  of  t}iis  new 
road  to  Unyanyenibe  by  which  we  were  travelling  was 
now  explained — wo  were  enabled  to  avoid  the  passes 
aiid  stiff  steeps  of  Rubeho,  and  bad  nothing  worse  to 
encounter  than  a  broad  &mooth  plain,  which  sloped 
gently  to  Ugogo. 

After  a  mai^'h  of  fifteen  miles  we  camped  at  a  dry 
mtoni,  called  Matamombo,  celebrated  for  its  pools  of 
bitter  water  of  the  color  of  ochre.  Monkeys  and  rhino- 
ceroses, besides  kudue,  eteinboks,  and  antelopes,  were 
mimeroiiB  in  the  vicinity.  At  this  camp  niy  little  dog 
*'  Omar  "  died  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  almost 
on  the  thresliolil  of  the  country — Ugogo — where  his 
faithful  watchfulness  would  have  been  invaluable  to  me. 

The  next  day's  march  was  also  fifteen  miles  in 
length,  through  one  interminable  jungle  of  thorn- 
biighes.  Within  two  miles  of  the  camp,  the  road  led  up 
a  pmall  river  bed,  broad  as  an  avenue,  clear  to  the 
khambi  of  Mpwapwa,  wliich  was  situated  close  to  a 
number  of  Htreams  of  the  purest  water.  . 

The  following  moriiing  fomid  us  much  fatigued  after 
the  long  murchee  from  Ugombo,  and  generally  disposed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  precious  luxuries  Mpwapwa 
offered  to  caravans  fresh  from  the  fly-pIagued  lands  ot 
the  Waaeguhha  and  Wadoc.  Sheikh  Thani — clever  but 
innocently-speaking  old  Arab — was  encamped  under 
the  grateful  umbrage  of  a  huge  Mtamba  sycamore,  and 
had  been  regaling  himself  with  fresh  milk,  luscious 
mutton,  and  rich  bullock  humps,  e%'er  since  his  arrival 
here,  two  days  liefore ;  and,  as  he  informed  me,  it  did 
not  suit  his  views  to  quit  such  a  happy  abundance  so 
soon  for  t)io  valine  nitrous  water  of  Marenga  Mkali, 
with  its  several  tereke^aa,  and  manifold  disagreeables. 
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"No!"  said  he  to  me,  cmpliatically,  "better  stop  here 
two  or  three  Jays,  give  your  tired  nnimals  some  rest ; 
collect  all  the  pagujiis  you  can,  fill  your  iuside  with 
fresh  milk,  sweet  potatoes,  beef,  nuitton,  ghee,  honey, 
beans,  malama,  maweri,  and  nuts; — then,  Iiishallah I 
we  shall  go  together  through  Ugogo  without  stopping 
anywhere."  As  the  advice  tallied  accurately  with  my 
own  desires  and  keen  appetite  for  the  good  things  he 
DRmcd,  he  had  not  long  to  wait  for  my  assent  to  hia 
counsel.  "Ugogo,"  eoutluued  he,  "is  rich  with  milk 
and  honey — rich  in  flour,  beans,  and  almost  every  eat- 
able thing;  and,  tnnhalhili!  btfore  another  week  is 
gone  we  shall  be  in  Ugogo  I" 

I  had  heard  from  passing  caravans  so  many  extremely 
favourable  reports  respecting  Ugogo  and  its  productions 
that  it  appeared  to  me  a  very  Land  of  Promise,  and  I  was 
most  anxious  to  refresh  my  jaded  stomach  with  some  of 
the  preciona  esculents  raised  in  Ugogo ;  but  when  I 
beard  that  Mpwapwa  also  furnished  some  of  those  deli- 
cate eatables,  and  good  things,  most  of  tlie  morning 
hours  were  spent  in  inducing  the  slow-witted  people  to 
part  with  them ;  and  when,  finally,  9ggB,  milk,  honey 
mutton,  ghee,  gi-ouud  matatna  and  heatiR  had  been  col- 
lected in  sufficient  quantities  to  produce  a  respectable 
meal,  my  keenest  attention  and  best  culinary  talents 
were  occupied  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  converting  this 
crude  supply  into  a  breakfast  which  should  be  ac- 
cepted by  and  befit  a  stomach  at  once  fastidious  and 
famished,  such  as  mine  was.  The  subsequent  healthy 
digestion  of  it  proved  my  endeavours  to  have  been 
eminently  sDcceseful.  At  the  termination  of  this 
eventful  day,  the  following  remark  was  jotted  down  in 
my  diary  :  "  Thank  God  !  After  fifty-seven  days  of 
living  upon  matama  porridge  and  tough  goat,  I  have 
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onjoyecl  with  unctuous  satisfaction  a  real  breakPiist  and 
dinner." 

It  was  in  one  of  tlic  many  small  villages  which  are 
situated  upon  the  slopes  of  the  Mpwapwa  that  I  found 
a  refups  and  a  home  for  Farquhar  tnitil  he  should  be 
enabled  by  restored  health  to  start  to  join  us  at  Unyau- 
yembe. 

Food  was  plentiful  and  of  sufTicicnt  variety  to  suit 
the  most  fastidious, — cheap  also,  much  cheaper  than 
we  had  experienced  for  many  a  day.  IjCiicole,  the 
chief  of  the  village,  with  whom  I  made  arrangements 
for  Karquhar's  protection  and  comfort,  was  a  little  old 
man  of  mild  eye  and  very  pleasing  face,  and  on  being 
informed  that  I  intended  1o  leave  the  Musungu  entirely 
under  his  charge,  suggested  that  I  should  ap|>nint  w>me 
man  in  my  employ  to  wait  on  him,  and  interpret  his 
wishes  to  his  people.  I  Iiad  thought  of  this  fiirther 
cliargo  which  Farquliar's  illness  might  impose  on  me, 
but  had  hoped  that  Leucole  would  have  relieved  me  of 
this  for  extra  payment.  The  time,  however,  which  had 
elapsed  between  Farquhar's  arrival  and  our  own,  had 
been  enough  to  prove  to  the  chief  bis  utter  inability  to 
minister  to  the  wants  of  a  man  like  Farquhar,  who  \iv.v- 
sisttd  in  calling  for  the  least  thing  in  modern  Anglo- 
Saxon  instead  of  Kiaagara  or  Klsawahili,  and  who, 
when  not  understood,  would  first  roundly  curse  the 
natives  in  English,  and  (hen,  when  be  found  that  his 
cnrsing  was  of  no  avail,  would  rulapse  into  stubborn  and 
fierce  silence.  No  amount  of  money  would  suffice  to 
bribe  Leucole  to  undertake  such  a  charge  without  an 
interpreter.  It  was  of  no  nse  to  mourn  my  folly  in 
taking  Buch  a  man  as  Farqnhar  on  the  Expedition  ;  he 
was  in  the  interior  of  Africa  and  sick  ;  the  duty  devolved 
on  me  to  sec  that  be  was  cared  for.    Accordingly  J  con- 
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suited  with  Bombay  as  to  wliat  man  could  best  be 
spared  to  stop  with  Karqubar.  To  my  supriHu,  liomI>Ky 
said,  "  Oh !  m»ster,  have  you  brought  us  to  Africa  to 
throw  us  away  like  tliis?  We  signed  no  contract  to 
stop  behind,  but  to  go  with  you  to  Ujiji,  Ukerewe,  or 
Cairo.  If  you  tell  one  of  the  soldiers  to  stop,  he  wiil 
obey  you  until  yon  are  gone — he  will  thcu  run  away. 
No,  no,  master,  it  will  not  do!"  Despite  Bombay's 
aeecrtion— though  there  was  no  reafion  to  doubt  his 
word — I  inquired  of  each  man  perBonally  wliether  he 
would  be  willing  to  sUiy  behind,  and  wait  upon  the  sick 
Musungu. 

From  each  man  I  received  an  aui<^vcr  in  the  negative, 
delivered  most  resolutely,  and  their  reaeon  they  stated 
to  be  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Musungu  towards  the 
tliree  soldiers  detailed  to  accompany  his  caravan  from 
Bagamoyo.  They  were  afraid  of  him,  he  damrjed 
them  so  on  all  occasions;  and  UHmengo  mimicked  him 
so  faithfully,  yet  bo  ludicrously,  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  abstain  from  laughing.  As,  however,  the 
sick  man  absolutely  needed  some  one  to  attend  him,  I 
was  compelled  to  use  my  authority,  and,  as  Jako  was 
the  only  ouo  who  could  speak  English,  except  liombay 
and  Selim  my  Arab  interpreter,  Jako,  despite  his  pro- 
testations and  prayers,  was  appointed,  and  the  chief 
Leucolc  was  satisfied.  Six  months'  provisions  of  white 
beads,  Merikani  and  Kaniki  cloth,  together  with  two 
doti  of  handsome  clotli  to  serve  as  a  present  to  Lcucole 
afu-r  his  recover)',  were  taken  to  Farquhar  by  Bombay, 
together  with  a  Stan-'s  carbine,  300  rounds  of  cartridge, 
■a  set  of  cooking  pots,  aud  3  lbs.  of  tea. 

Abdullah  bin  Na-sib,  whom  1  found  encamped  here 
with  five  hundred  pagazis,  and  a  train  of  Amb 
and   Wasawahili  eatellites,  who  revolved  around  bis 
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itnportance,  treatod  me  in  eoinewltat  tlie  same  manner 
tbat  Hanied  bin  Sulaynian  treated  Speke  at  Kasscnge. 
Followed  by  liis  Katellite^,  he  came  (a  tall  nervous- 
looking  man,  of  fifty  or  fhereabonts)  to  see  me  in  my 
camp,  and  asked  me  if  I  wished  to  piircliase  donkeys. 
Ab  all  my  animals  were  either  sick  or  moribund,  I 
replied  very  readily  in  the  affirmative,  upon  wliich  he 
graciously  said  he  would  sell  rae  as  many  as  I  wanied, 
and  for  payment  I  could  give  him  a  draft  on  Zanzibar. 
I  thought  lu'm  a  very  considerate  and  kind  person, 
fully  jimtifyiug  the  encomiums  lavished  on  him  in 
Burton's  'Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,'  and  accord- 
ingly I  treated  liim  with  the  cousidenitlon  due  to  so 
great  and  good  a  man.  The  morrow  came,  and  with  it 
went  Abdullah  bin  Nasib,  or  "Kisesa,"  as  he  is  called 
by  the  Wanyamwe-zi,  with  all  his  pagazis,  his  train 
of  followere,  and  each  and  every  one  of  liis  donkeys, 
towards  Bagaraoyo,  without  so  much  as  giving  a 
"qualiary,"  or  good-bye. 

At  this  place  there  are  generally  to  be  found  from 
ten  to  thirty  pagazis  awaiting  up-caravans.  I  was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  twelve  good  people,  who, 
upon  my  arrival  at  Unyanyeinho,  without  an  exception, 
voluntarily  engaged  themselves  as  carriers  to  Ujiji. 
With  the  formidable  marches  of  Marenga  Mkali  in 
front,  I  felt  thankful  for"  this  happy  windfall,  which 
resolved  the  difficulties  I  had  been  anticipating;  for 
I  had  but  ten  donkeys  left,  and  four  of  these  were  so 
enfeebled  that  they  were  worthless  as  baggage  animals. 

Mpwapwa— so   called    by    the    Arabs,    who    have 
managed    to    corrupt    almost    every    native  word — is* 
called  "Mhambwa"  by  the  Wasagara.     It  is  a  moun- 
tain range  rising  over  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  bounding 
on  the  north  tlie  extensive  plain  which  commences  at 
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Ugombo  lake,  Rnd  ou  tlio  cast  tliat.  part  of  the  plaiQ 
wliich  is  called  Marenga  Mkali,  which  stretches  away 
beyoiid  the  borders  of  Uinimba.  Opposite  Jlpwapwa, 
at  the  distauce  of  thirty  miles  or  so,  rises  the  Ariak 
peak  of  Iliibeho,  with  several  other  ambitious  and  tall 
brethren  cresting  long  lines  of  rectilinear  scarps,  which 
ascend  from  the  plain  of  Ugombo  and  Marenga  Mkali 
as  regularly  as  if  they  liad  been  chiselled  out  by  the 
bands  of  generations  of  masons  and  stonecutters. 

Upon  looking  at  Mpwapwa's  greenly-tinted  Blopea, 
dark  with  many  a  deueely-foljaged  tree;  its  many  rills 
flowing  Bweet  and  clear,  nourishing  liesidea  thick 
patches  of  gum  and  thorn  bnsli,  giant  sycamore  and 
parachnte-topped  mimosa,  and  permitting  my  imagi- 
nation to  picture  sweet  views  beliiud  tlie  tall  cones 
above,  I  was  tempted  to  bravo  the  fatigue  of  an  ascent 
to  the  summit.  Kor  was  my  love  for  the  picturuKfjue 
disappointed.  One  sweep  of  ttie  eyes  embraced  hun- 
dreds of  square  miles  of  plain  and  mountain,  from 
Ugombo  Peak  away  to  distant  tlgogo,  and  from 
Kuljeho  and  Ugc^  to  the  dim  and  purple  pasture 
lauds  of  the  wild,  uufaraeable  Wahumba,  The  plain 
of  Ugombo  and  its  neighbour  of  Marenga  Mkali, 
apparently  level  as  a  sea,  was  dotted  here  and  there 
with  "  LillockM  dropt  in  Nature's  careless  haste,"  which 
appeared  like  islands  amid  tlie  dun  and  green  cx])antie. 
Where  the  jungle  was  dense  the  color  was  green,  altera 
iiating  with  dark  brown ;  where  the  plain  apijetircd 
denuded  of  bush  and  brake  it  had  a  whity-brown  ap- 
pearance, on  which  the  passing  clouds  now  and  again 
caat  their  deep  shadows.  Altogether  this  side  of  the 
picture  was  not  inviting;  it  exhibited  too  plainly  the 
true  wilderness  in  its  stemeKt  aspect ;  but  {>crbap»  the 
knowledge  that  in  the  bosom  of  the  vast  plain  before 
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me  tliere  was  not  one  drop  of  water  Imt  wae  bitter  as 
nitre,  and  uudnnkable  as  urine,  prcjudJatd  inu  against 
it.  The  liimter  might  consider  it  a  paradise,  for  in  its 
depths  were  all  kinds  of  game  to  attract  his  keenest 
instincts;  but  to  tho  menj  traveller  it  had  a  stern  out- 
look. Nearer,  however,  to  the  base  of  the  Mpwapwa 
the  aspect  of  the  plain  altered.  At  first,  the  jungle 
thinned,  openings  in  the  wood  appeared,  then  wide 
and  naked  clearings,  then  extensive  fields  of  the  hardy 
holcus,  Indian  corn,  and  maweri  or  bajri,  with  here 
and  there  a  square  terabe  or  village.  Still  nearer  ran 
thin  lines  of  fresh  young  grass,  great  trees  surronnded 
a  patch  of  alluvial  meadow.  A  broad  river-bed,  con- 
taining several  rivuleta  of  water,  ran  through  the 
thirsty  fields,  conveying  the  vivifying  clement  which 
in  this  part  of  Usagara  was  so  scarce  and  precious. 
Down  to  the  river-bed  sloped  the  Mpwapwa,  roughened 
in  sjoio  places  by  great  boulderti  of  basalt,  or  by  rock 
masses,  which  had  parted  from  a  precipitous  scarp, 
where  clung  tho  kolquull  with  a  sure  hold,  drawing 
nourishment  where  every  other  green  thing  failed ; 
clad  in  others  by  the  hardy  mimosa,  which  rose  like  a 
sloping  bank  of  green  verdure  almost  to  the  summit. 
And  happy  sight  to  me,  so  long  a  stranger  to  it,  there 
were  hundreds  of  cattle  grazing,  imparting  a  pleasing 
animation  to  the  solitude  of  the  deep  folds  of  the  mouu- 
Utin  ninge. 

But  the  fairest  view  waa  obtained  by  loolcing  north- 
ward towards  the  dense  group  of  mountains  which 
buttressed  the  front  range,  facing  towards  Kubeho.  It 
was  the  homo  of  the  winds,  which  starting  here  and 
sweeping  down  the  precipitous  slopes  and  solitary 
peaks  on  the  western  side,  and  gathering  strength  as 
they  rushed  through  the  prairie-like  Marenga  Mkali, 
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liowletl  through  Ugogo  aud  Unyamwczi  with  the  force 
of  a  stonn.  It  was  also  the  honn;  of  the  dews,  where 
sprang  the  clear  springa  wliich  cheoiccl  by  their  music 
the  bosky  dells  holow,  and  euriched  the  populous 
difttrict  of  Mpwapwa.  Obo  felt  better,  stronger,  on 
tliis  breezy  height,  drinking  in  the  pure  air  and  feast- 
ing the  eyes  on  such  a  varied  landscape  as  it  presented, 
ou  spreading  plat^mus  green  aa  lawns,  on  smooth 
xounded  tops,  on  mountain  valea  containing  recesses 
which  might  cliarm  a  hermit's  soul,  on  deep  and  awful 
ravines  where  reigned  a  twilight  gloom,  on  fractured 
and  riven  precipices,  on  huge  fantasticalJy-worn 
houidera  which  overtopped  them,  on  pictureflquc  tracts 
which  embraced  all  that  was  wild,  and  all  that  was 
poetical  in  Nature. 

Mpwapwa,  though  the  traveller  from  the  coaet  will 
feel  grateful  for  the  milk  it  furnished  after  being  so 
long  deprived  of  it,  will  he  kept  in  mind  as  a  niont 
reinarkablo  place  for  earwigs.  In  my  tent  they  might 
be  counted  liy  thousands ;  in  my  slung  cot  they  were 
by  hundreds ;  on  my  clothes  they  were  by  fifties ;  on 
my  neck  and  head  they  were  by  acorea.  The  several 
plagues  of  locusts,  fleas,  and  lice  sink  into  utter  insig- 
nificance compared  with  this  damnable  one  of  earwigs. 
It  is  true  they  did  not  bite,  and  they  did  not  irritate 
the  cuticle,  but  what  their  presence  and  numherti 
suggL'stod  was  something  so  horrible  that  it  drove  one 
nearly  insane  to  think  of  it.  Who  will  come  to  East 
Africa  without  reading  the  experiences  of  Burton  and 
Speke?  Who  is  he  tliat  having  read  them  will  not 
remember  with  }iorror  the  dreadful  account  given  by 
Speke  of  his  encounters  with  these  pests?  My  intense 
nervous  watchfulness  alone,  I  believe,  saved  me  from  a 
like  calamity. 
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Second  to  the  earwigs  in  importance  and  in  numbers 
were  the  white  ants,  whose  powers  of  dcstructiveuesa 
were  simply  awful.  Mats,  cloth,  portmanteaus,  clothes, 
in  Bliort,  every  article  I  possessed,  seemed  on  the  verge 

destruction,  and,  as  I  witnessed  their  voracity,  I  felt 
loutious  lest  my  tent  should  be  devoured  while  I  slept 
This  was  the  first  khambi  since  leaving  the  coast  where 
their  presence  became  a  matter  of  anxiety ;  at  all  other 
camping  places  hitherto  the  red  and  black  auts  had 
usnrped  our  attention,  hut  at  Mpwapwa  the  red  s^iecies 
were  not  Been,  while  the  bhick  were  also  very  scarce. 

After  a  three  days'  halt  at  Mpwapwa  1  decided  on 
a  march  to  Marenga  Mkali  which  should  be  unin- 
terrupted until  we  reached  Mvumi  in  Ugogo,  where 
I  should  be  inducted  into  the  art  of  paying  tribute  to 
the  Wagogo  chiefs.  The  first  march  to  Kisokweh  was 
purposely  made  sliort,  being  barely  four  miles,  in  oi-der 
to  enable  Sheikh  Than!,  Sheikh  Hamcd,  and  five  or 
six  Wasawahili  caravans  to  come  up  with  me  at  Cbunyo 
on  tlio  confines  of  Marenga  Mkali. 


CHAPTER  VT. 


THROUGH    UARHNGA   MKAI.I,   UOOOO,   AND   UVANZI,   TO 
UNYANYGMBK. 


m. 


II.      In. 


Tttm  Mumg*  Ukali  to— 

From  MkuIaIu  to— 

BCmni,  Little  ElgDgD 

12 

80 

^Vcll€<l  Ngaraisu  . 

3 

80 

KTnmi,  Grr-at  Ugogo 

1 

0 

8 

tit 

Olntaiubiiru          „ 

4 

0 

Mgongo  Tombu     . 

8 

80 

Itiliavrana             „ 

4 

0 

..             „       Mtoni 

8 

30 

Kididimo             „ 

a 

0 

Nghnhnlfth  Mlnni 

2 

40 

Pombora  I'«ivti    ,. 

10 

0 

Madedita    .... 

■{ 

30 

Uiuinu 

s 

30 

Contral  Turn,  Uujani- 

MukotidciIcR         „ 

6 

30 

w««i        .... 

8 

0 

M«nirka               ,. 

6 

0 

Kwiilii  lUvor    . 

7 

0 

IJttbiin^ura  lltuni,  IT- 

Kubnga      .... 

7 

16 

y»nai      .... 

s 

0 

5 

0 

Kill.  TTywixi    , 

6 

80 

8hif» 

7 

0 

MsbIaIi)      .... 

s 

30 

Kwiliora 

8 

0 

The  22nd  of  May  saw  Tliani  and  Hamcd's  caravang. 
anited  with   my  own   at  Cliunyo,  three  and  a  half/ 
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liours'  march  from  Mpwnpwa.  The  road  frara  the 
latter  pluce  ran  along  tlie  skirts  of  the  Mpwapwa 
range;  at  three  or  fotir  places  it  crossed  outlying  spurs 
that  stood  isolated  from  the  main  body  of  the  range. 
The  last  oF  these  hill  spurs,  joiued  by  an  elevated  cross 
ridge  tu  the  Mpwapwa,  shelters  the  lerabe  of  Clumyo, 
eituntcd  on  the  western  face,  from  the  stormy  gusts 
that  come  roaring  down  the  steep  slopes.  The  water 
of  Chunyo  is  eminently  bad,  in  fact  it  is  its  saline- 
nitrous  nature  which  has  given  the  name  Mnrenga 
Mkali — bitter  water — to  the  wilderness  which  sepsi- 
rates  Usagara  fiom  tJgogo.  Though  extremely  offensive 
to  the  palate,  Arabs  and  the  natives  drink  it  without 
fear,  and  without  any  had  results ;  but  they  arc  care- 
ful to  withhold  llieir  baggage  animals  from  the  pits. 
Being  ignorant  of  ita  nature,  and  uot  exactly  under- 
standing wliat  precise  location  was  meant  by  Marenga 
Mkali,  I  permitted  the  donkeys  to  be  taken  to  water, 
as  usual  after  a  march ;  and  the  consequence  was 
calamitous  in  the  extreme.  What  tlio  fearful  swamp  of 
Makata  had  spared,  the  waters  of  Marenga  Mkali 
desti'oyed.  In  less  than  five  days  after  our  departure 
from  Chunyo  or  Marenga  Mkali,  five  out  of  the  niuo 
donkoya  left  to  me  at  the  time — the  five  healthiest 
animals — fell  victims.  The  water  appeared  to  cause 
retention  of  uriue,  for  throe  of  the  animals  died  from 
tliiij  cause. 

CWe  formed  quite  an  imposing  caravan  as  we  emerged 
from    inhospitable  Chunyo,  in    number  amounting  to 
uUiut  four  hundred  souls.     TrVe  were  strong  in  guns, 
flags,  horns,  sounding  drums  and    noise.     To  Sheikh 
I  Ilamed,    by  pfrmission  of  Sheikb  Thani,  and    myself 

I  was  allotted  the  ta»k  of  guiding  and  leading  this  great 

^1  caravan  through  dreaded  Ugngo;  which  Avas  a  uiost 

^^         unhappy_seIection,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter. 
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Marenga  Mltnli,  over  thirty  miles  across,  was  at  last 
before  us.  This  distance  had  to  be  traversed  within 
thirty-six  hours,  90  that  the  fatigue  of  the  ordinary 
inarch  would  be  more  than  doubled  by  this.  From 
Chutiyo  to  Ugogo  uot  one  drop  of  water  was  to  Iw  found. 
As  a  lar;go  caravan,  cay  over  two  himdred  souls,  seldom 
travels  over  one  and  three-quarter  miles  per  hour,  a 
march  of  thirty  miles  would  require  seventeen  houra  of 
endurance  without  water  and  but  little  rest.  Kast 
Africa  geneniUy  pa'<sef«ing  unlimited  quantities  of 
water,  caravans  liave  not  been  compelled  for  lack  of 
the  element  to  have  recourse  to  the  mushok  of  India 
and  the  khirbeh  of  Egypt.  Being  able  to  cross  the 
waterless  districts  by  a  couple  of  long  marches,  tlicy 
content  themselves  for  the  time  with  a  sm.ill  gourdfiil, 
and  with  keeping  their  imaginations  dwelling  upon 
the  copious  quantities  they  will  drink  upon  arrival  at 
the  walering-place. 

The  march  through  this  waterless  district  was  moat 
nmnotonous,  and  a  dangerous  fever  attacked  me.  which 
seemed  to  eat  into  my  very  vitjils.  The  wonders  of 
Africa  that  bodied  themselves  forth  in  the  shape  of 
flo<;kH  of  zebras,  giraffes,  elands,  or  antelopes,  galloping 
over  the  jungleless  plain,  had  no  charm  for  mo;  nor 
oould  they  serve  to  draw  my  attention  from  the  severe 
fit  of  sickness  which  possessed  mo.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  first  march  I  was  not  able  to  sit  upon  the  donkey's 
back;  nor  would  it  do,  wlion  but  a  third  of  the  way 
across  tlie  wilderness,  to  halt  until  tho  next  day  ; 
soldiers  were  therefore  detailed  to  carry  mo  in  a 
hammock,  and,  when  the  terekeza  was  performed  in 
the  afternoon,  I  lay  in  a  lethargic  state,  unconscious  of 
all  things.  With  the  night  pafsed  the  fever,  and, 
at   3  o'clock   in  the  morning,  when  the  march  wiw 
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reeume<1,  I  wan  booted  and  spurred,  and  tlie  recognized 
mtongi  of  my  caravan  once  more.  At  8  a.m.  we 
had  performed  tlie  thirty-two  milefl.  The  wilderness  of 
Mureiign  Mkali  had  been  passed  and  we  had  entered 
Ugogo,  wliioh  was  at  (jqco  a  dreaded  land  to  my 
camvan,  and  a  Land  of  Promise  to  myself. 

Tlie  transition  from  (li«  wildtrness  into  this  Pro- 
luiKCii  Land  was  very  gradual  and  easy.  Very  slowly 
the  jungle  thinned,  the  cleared  land  was  a  long  time 
appearing,  and  when  it  had  finally  appeared,  thoro 
were  no  signs  of  cultivation  until  we  could  clearly  make 
out  the  herbage  and  vegetation  on  some  hill  elopes  to 
our  right  running  jKirallel  with  our  route,  then  we  saw 
timber  on  the  bills,  and  broad  acreage  under  cultivation 
— and,  lo !  aa  wc  ascended  a  wave  of  reddish  earth 
covered  with  tall  weeds  and  cane,  but  a  few  feet  from  us, 
and  directly  across  our  path,  were  the  fields  of  matama 
and  grain  we  had  been  looking  for,  and  Ugogo  had 
been  entered  an  hour  before. 

The  view  was  not  such  as  I  ex[>ected.  I  had 
imagined  a  plateau  several  hundred  feet  higher  than 
Marenga  Mkali,  and  an  expansive  view  which  should 
reveal  Ugogo  and  its  eliaracteristics  at  once.  But  instead, 
while  travelling  from  the  tall  weeds  which  covered  tlie 
clearing  which  liad  preceded  the  cultivated  parts,  we 
had  entered  into  the  deptlia  of  the  taller  mataiaa 
Btalks,  and,  excepting  some  distant  hills  near  Mvumi, 
where  the  Great  Sultan  lived — the  first  of  the  tribe  to 
whom  we  should  pay  tribute — the  view  was  extremely 
limited. 

However,  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  the  first  village  n 
glimpse  at  some  of  the  peculiar  features  of  Ugogo  was 
obtained,  and  there  was  a  vast  plain — now  flat,  now 
heaving  upwards,  here  level  as  a  table,  there  tilted  up 
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into  rugged  knolls  bristling  with  scores  of  rough  . 
t)ould(!r8  of  immense  si/^,  wliieh  lay  piled  one  aliove  * 
another  as  if  the  children  of  a  Tilanic  race  had  been 
playing  at  house-biiilding.  Indeed,  these  piles  of 
rounded,  angular,  and  riven  rock  formed  miniature 
hills  of  themselves,  and  appeared  a«  if  each  hody  had 
been  ejected  upwards  by  some  violent  agency  houeatii. 
There  was  one  of  these  in  particular,  near  Mvumi, 
which  was  so  largo,  and  being  slightly  obscured  from 
view  by  the  outspreading  branches  of  a  gigantic 
baobab,  bore  cuch  a  strong  resemblance  to  a  square 
tower  of  massive  dimensions,  that  for  a  long  time  I 
cherished  the  idea  that  I  had  discovered  something  most 
interesting  which  had  strangely  escaped  the  notice  ot 
my  predecesfiorH  in  KaHt  Africa.  A  neitrer  view  dis- 
pelled the  illusion,  and  proved  it  to  be  a  huge  c\\\k  of 
rock,  measuring  ahout  forty  feet  each  way.  The  baobabs 
were  also  psirticularly  conspicuoiw  on  this  scene,  no 
Dtlier  kind  of  tree  being  visible  in  tlie  cultivated  parts. 
These  had  probably  been  left  for  two  reasons:  first, 
want  of  proiHjr  axes  for  felling  trees  of  such  enormous 
growth  ;  secondly,  because  during  a  famine  the  fruit  of 
the  baobab  furnislics  a  flour  wbicli,  in  tlie  absfince  of 
anything  better,  is  said  to  be  eatable  and  nourishing. 

The  first  words  I  heard  in  Ugogo  were  from  a  Wa- 
gogo  elder,  of  sturdy  form,  who  in  an  indolent  way 
tended  the  flocks,  but  showet!  a  marked  interest  in  the 
stranger  clad  in  white  flannels,  with  a  Hawkes'  patent 
cork  solar  topee  on  his  head,  a  most  unusual  thing  in 
Ugogo,  who  came  walking  past  him,  and  there  were 
"  Vaml)o,  MuHungu,  Yambo,  Bana,  Bana,"  delivered 
with  a  voice  loud  enough  to  make  itself  heard  a  full 
mile  away.  No  sooner  had  the  greeting  been  delivered 
than  the   word   "  Musungu "   seemed  to  electrify  his 
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entire  village;  and  the  people  of  other  vinage9,"Bituat 
at  intervals  near  the  road,  noting  the  excitement  that 
reigned  at  the  first,  also  participated  in  the  general  frenzy 
which  seemed  suddenly  to  have  posseseed  them.  I  con- 
sider my  progress  from  the  first  village  to  Sfvumi  to 
have  been  most  triumphant ;  for  I  was  accompanied  by 
a  furious  mob  of  men,  women,  and  children,  ail  almost 
as  naked  as  Mother  Eve  when  the  world  first  dawned 
upon  her  in  the  garden  of  Rlen,  fighting,  quarreling, 
jostling,  ntnggcring  against  each  other  for  the  Iiesf.  view 
of  the  white  man,  the  like  of  whom  was  now  seen  for 
the  first  time  in  this  port  of  Ugogo.  The  cries  of  adnai- 
ratlon^  such  as  "  Hi  le !"  which  broke  oftea  and  in  con- 
_  JuwhJ  ujtroar  upon  my  ear,  were  not  gratefully  accepted, 
^iiuuuuuch  as  I  deemed  many  of  them  impertinent.  A 
,  Teapectful  ailcnco  and  more  reserved  liehaviour  would 
have  won  my  esteem ;  but,  ye  powers,  who  causa 
etiquette  to  be  observed  in  TJsungu,  respectful  silence, 
reserved  behaviour,  and  esteem  are  terms  unknown  in 
savage  Cgogo.  Hitherto  I  had  compared  myeelf  to  a 
niercliant  of  Bagdad  travelling  among  the  Kurds  of 
Kurdistan,  selling  his  wares  of  Damascus  silk,  kefiyelm, 
&c. ;  but  now  1  was  compelled  to  lower  my  standard, 
and  tlwuglit  raysfclf  not  much  better  than  the  monkey 
'in  the  zoological  collection  at  Central  Park,  wlioae 
funny  antics  elicit  such  bursts  of  laughter  from  young 
Kew  Yorkers.  One  of  my  soldiers  requested  them  to 
lessen  tlieir  vociferous  noise  ;  biit.the_evil-m!nded  race^ 
ordered  him  to  shut  up,  as  a  thing  unworthy  to  speak 
to  the  "U'agogo !  When  I  imploringly  turned  to  the 
Aralts  for  counsel  in  this  strait,  old  Sheikh  Thani, 
always  worldly  wise,  said,  "Heed  them  not;  tbey  are 
dogs  who  bite  Ijesides  barking." 

At  9  A.H.  wo  wen  in  our  lioma,  near  Mvuiui  village; 
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but  here  also  crowds  of  Wagogo  came  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  tho  Musuiigu,  whose  presence  wae  soon  made  known 
throughout  the  district  of  Mvuml  But  two  hours  later 
I  was  oblivions  of  their  endeavours  to  see  me ;  for, 
despite  repeated  dosca  of  (juiuine,  tli«  Mukunguru  had 
sure  hold  of  me. 

The  next  day  was  a  march  of  eight  mile^  from  Eaet 
Mvumi  to  West  Mvumi,  where  Uvod  the  sultan  of  tho 
district.  The  quautity  and  variety  of  provisions  which 
arrived  at  our  boma  did  not  belie  the  reports  respect- 
ing (he  produclions  of  Ugogo.  Milk,  wmr  and  sweet, 
bouey,  beans,  mataiua,  maweri,  Indian  com,  ghee,  pea- 
nuta,  and  a  species  of  bean-nut  very  like  a  large 
pietjichio  or  an  almond,  wati^r-melons,  pumpkinn,  mush* 
melons,  and  cucumbers  were  brought,  and  readily 
exchanged  for  Merikani,  Kaniki,  and  for  the  white 
ilerikani  beads  and  Sami-Sami,  or  8am-Bnni.  T)ie  trade 
and  barter  which  progressed  in  the  camp  from  morning 
till  night  reminded  me  of  the  customs  existing  among 
the  Gallas  and  Abyssinians.  Eastward,  caravans  were 
obliged  to  despatch  men  with  cloth,  to  purchase  from 
the  villagers.  This  was  unnecessary  in  Ugogo,  where 
the  people  voluntarily  brought  every  vendible  they 
prjsHessed  to  the  camp.  The  smallest  breadth  of  white 
or  blue  cloth  became  saleable  and  useful  in  purchasing 
provisions — even  a  loin-cloth  worn  threadbare. 

The  day  after  our  ma^^ll  was  a  halt.     We  had  fixed 

to-day  for  bearing  the  tnbute  to  the  Great  Sultan  of 

Mvumi.      I'rtident  and  cautitniH,   Sheikh  Thani  early 

jtbegan  this  important  duty,  the  omit^siou  of  which  would 

liave  been  a  signal  for  war.    liamed  and  Tbaui  sent 

Ltwo  faithful  slaves,  well  up  to  the  eccentricities  of  the 

"Wagogo   sultans — well   spoken,   having    gltb   tongues 

and  the  real  instinct  for  trade  as  canied  on  amongst 
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Oneiitalrt.  They  bore  six  doti  of  cloths,  viz,  one  doti  of 
Dahwatii  Ulyah  contributed  by  myself,  aim  one  doti  of 
HarKatt  from  me,  two  doti  Merikani  Satinc  from  Sheikh 
Thani,  and  two  doti  of  Kaniki  from  Sheikh  Hamed,  aa 
a  first  instiilment  of  the  tribute.  Tlic  slaves  were  absent 
a  full  hour,  btit  liaving  wasted  tlioir  [wwcrs  of  j)Jc'iMl- 
ing",  in  vain,  they  returned  with  the  demand  tor  more, 
which  Sheikh  Tliani  communicated  to  me  in  this  wise. 
"  Auf!  tliis  Sultan  is  a  very  bad  man — a  very  bad 
man  indeed ;  he  fiays,  the  MuHungn  is  a  great  man, 
I  call  him  a  eultan ;  the  Musungu  is  very  rich,  for  ho 
ha«  several  caravans  already  gone  past;  the  Musungu 
inn«l  i)ay  forty  doti,  and  the  Ai'abs  must  pay  twelve 
doti  each,  for  they  have  ricli  caravans.  It  is  of  no  use 
for  you  to  tell  me  you  arc  all  one  caravan,  otherwise 
why  so  many  flags  and  tents?  tJo  and  bring  mo  sixty 
doti,  with  loss  I  will  not  be  salisfied." 

J  suggested  to  Sheikh  Thani,  npon  hearing  this 
exorbitant  demand,  that  had  I  twenty  Wasungu  armed 
I  with  Winchester  repeating  rifles,  the  Suitan  might  bo 
■obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  me;  bnt  Thani  prayed  and 
begged  me  to  bo  cautious  lest  angry  words  might  irrilate 
the  Sultan  and  cause  him  to  demand  a  double  tribnte, 
as  he  was  quite  capable  of  doing  »o ;  "  and  if  you 
preferred  war,"  said  he,  "  yonr  pagazis  would  all  desert, 
and  leave  you  and  your  clolh  to  tlie  smaH  mercy  of  the 
Wagogo."  Bnt  I  hastened  to  allay  his  fears  by  telling 
Boinlwiy,  in  his  presence,  that  I  had  foreseen  snch  de- 
mands on  the  yart  of  the  Wagogo,  and  that  having  eet 
aside  one  hmulred  and  twenty  dod  of  honga  cloths,  I 
ahonld  not  consider  myself  a  sufferer  if  the  Sultan 
demanded  and  I  paid  forty  clotlis  to  him ;  that  he  must 
therefore  0|x;u  the  honga  bale,  and  permit  Sheikh  Thani 
to  extract  such  cloths  as  the  Sultan  might  like. 
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Sheikh  Thaiii,  having  put  on  tbo  cap  of  consideration 
and  joiiiGd  lieadw  with  Haraed  and  the  faithful  sc-rvihis, 
thought  if  I  paid  twelve  doti,  uiit  of  wliich  tJireo  should 
he  of  Ulyah  quality,  that  the  Sultati  might  possibly 
condescend  to  aooept  our  trihule ;  supposing  ho  waa 
persuaded  hy  the  oratorical  words  of  the  "  Faithfiils," 
that  the  Mu^ungu  had  nothing  with  him  but  the 
maaliiwa  (boat),  which  would  be  of  no  use  to  him, 
come  what  might, — with  wliich  prudent  suggestion  the 
Musungii  concurred,  eoeing  its  wiiidom. 

The  slaves  departed,  bearing  this  time  from  our  boma 
thirty  doti,  with  our  best  wishes  for  their  succeiu.  In 
an  hour  thoy  returned  with  emjtty  hands,  but  yet  un- 

ccessfui.  The  Sultan  demaudod  six  doti  of  Morikani, 
»nd  a  fundo  of  bubu,  from  the  Miisiingu ;  and  from  the 
Arabs  and  other  caravaiiH,  twelve  dot!  more.  For  the 
third  time  the  slaves  departed  for  the  Sultan's  tomW, 
carrying  with  them  six  doti  Merikani  and  a  fando  of 
bulm  from  myself,  and  ten  doti  from  the  Arabs.  Again 
they  returned  to  us  with  the  SultJiu's  words,  '*  That,  as 
the  doti  of  the  Musungu  were  short  measure,  and  the 
cloth  of  the  Arabs  of  miserable  (luaUty,  the  Musungu 
must  send  three  doti  full  measure,  and  the  Ai'abs  {i\'o 
doti  of  Kaniki."  My  three  doti  were  at  once  measured 
out  with  the  longest  fore-arm — according  to  Kigogo 
measure — and  sent  off  by  Bombay ;  but  the  Arabs 
almost  in  despair  declared  they  would  be  ruined  if  they 
gave  way  to  sucli  dt'raands,  and  out  of  the  five  doti 
demanded  sent  only  two,  with  a  pleading  to  the  Sultan 
that  ho  would  coniiider  what  was  paid  as  just  and  fair 
MuhoDgo,  and  not  ask  any  more.  But  the  Sultan  of 
Mvurai  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  consider  any  such 
projiosilion,  but  declared  he  must  have  three  doti,  and 
those  to  be  two  of  Ulyah  cloth,  and  one  Kitambi  Barsati, 
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whicti,a8  he  was  detormincd  to  obtain,  were  sent  to  him 
heavy  with  the  deep  maledictions  of  Sheikh  Hamed 
aud  the  despairing  eighs  of  Sheikh  Thani. 

Altogether  the  aultanship  of  a  district  in  tJgogo 
must  bo  Tery  remunerative,  besides  being  a  delightful 
sinecure,  so  long  as  the  sultan  has  to  deal  with  timid 
Arab  merchants  who  fear  to  exhibit  anything  approach- 
ing to  independence  and  self-reliance,  lest  they  might 
be  naulcted  in  cloth.  In  one  day  from  one  boma  the 
sultan  received  forty-seven  doti,  consisting  of  Merikani, 
Kaniki,  Bai-sati,  and  Dabwani,  equal  to  $35-25,  be- 
sides seven  duti  of  superior  cloths,  consisting  of  Rehani, 
Sohari,  and  Daobwani  Ulyah,  and  one  fiindo  of  Bubu, 
equal  to  $14-00,  making  a  total  of  fi9"23-^  most 
handsome  revenue  for  a  Mgogo  chief. 

On  the  27th  May  \vc  gladly  shook  the  dust  of  Mvumi 
from  our  feet,  and  continued  on  our  route — ever  west-  . 
warrf:~^Five  of  my  donkeys  had  died  the  night  before, 
from  the  effects  of  the  water  of  Marenga  Mkali. 
Bcfoi-e  leaving  the  bonia  of  Mvumi,  I  went  to  look  at 
their  carcases;  but  found  them  to  have  been  clean 
picked  by  the  hyaenas,  and  the  bones  taken  possessioa 
of  by  an  army  of  white-necked  crows. 

As  wo  passed  the  numerous  villages,  and  perceived 
the  entire  face  of  the  land  to  be  one  vast  fit-Id  of  gi-ain,  _ 
and  counted  the  people  halted  by  scores  on  the  roadside 
to  feast  their  eyes  with  a  greedy  stare  on  the  Musungu, 
I  no  longer  wondered  at  the  extortionate  demands  of 
the  "Wagogo.  For  it  was  manifest  that  they  liad  but 
to  stretch  out  their  hands  to  possess  whatever  the 
wealth  of  a  caravan  consisted  of;  and  I  began  to  think 
better  of  the  people  who,  knowing  well  their  strength, 
did  not  use  it — of  people  who  were  intellectual  enough 
I  to  comprehend   that  their  interest  ky  in  ijeruutting 
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the  caravans  t<j  pass  on  without  attempting  any 
outrage. 

Between  Mvumi  and  the  next  sultan's  district,  that 
of  Matamburu,  I  counted  no  less  than  twenty-five 
villages  scattered  over  the  clayey,  colored  plain* 
Despite  the  inhoHpitablo  nature  of  the  plain,  it  woa 
better  cultivated  tlian  any  part  of  any  other  country 
wo  had  seen  since  leaving  Itagamoyo. 

When  we  had  at  lafit  arrived  at  our  boma  of 
Matamburu,  the  same  groups  of  curious  people,  the 
same  eager  looks,  the  same  exclamations  of  surprise, 
the  same  peals  of  laughter  at  somethiug  they  deemed 
ludicrous  in  the  Musungu's  dress  or  manner,  awaited 
us,  as  at  Mvumi.  The  Arabs  being  "  Wakonongo" 
travellers,  whom  they  saw  every  day,  enjoyed  a  com- 
plete immunity  from  the  vexatious  which  wo  had  to 
endure. 

The  Sultan  of  Matamburu,  a  man  of  herculean  form, 
and  massive  head  well  set  on  shoulders  that  might  vie 
with  those  of  Milo,  proved  to  be  a  very  reasonable  persou. 
Not  quite  so  powerful  as  the  Sultan  of  Mvumi,  he  yet 
owned  a  fair  share  of  Ugogo  and  alwut  forty  villages, 
and  cnuld,  if  he  chose,  have  oppressed  the  mercantile 
souls  of  my  Arab  companions,  in  the  same  way  as  he 
of  Mvumi.  Four  doti  of  cloth  were  taken  to  him  as  a 
preliminary  offering  lo  his  greatness,  which  he  said  he 
would  accept,  if  the  Arabs  and  Musungu  would  send 
him  four  more.  As  his  demands  were  so  reasonable, 
this  little  affair  was  soon  tenninated  to  everybody's 
satisfactioD  ;  and  soon  after,  the  kirangozi  of  Sheikh 
Hamcd  soimded  the  signal  for  the  morrow's  march. 

At  the  ordei-s  of  the  same  Sheikh,  tlic  kirangozi 
stood  up  to  speak  before  the  assembled  caravans. 
"  Words,  words,  from  the  Bana,"  he  sliouted.    "  Give 
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ear,  kirrmgOKiB !  Listfin,  chiWren  of  Unyamwezi !  Tlie 
journey  is  for  to-morrow !  The  road  is  crooked  anil 
liad,  bad  !  Tbe  jungle  is  tliere,  and  many  Wagogo  He 
bidden  within  it !  Wagogo  spear  the  pagazis,  and  cut 
the  throats  of  those  who  caiTy  nmturaba  (bales  and 
ns)ianga  Iwads)  !  Tlie  Wagogo  have  heon  to  <mt 
camp,  they  have  seen  your  hales;  to-night  they  seek 
tlie  jungle  ;  to-morrow  watch  well,  O  Wanyamwezi ! 
Keep  cloBc  together,  lag  not  behind !  Kirangozis  walk 
slow,  that  the  weak,  tbe  sick,  and  the  young  may 
keep  up  with  the  strong !  Take  two  rests  on  the 
journey  !  These  are  the  words  of  the  Bana  (master). 
Do  yon  bear  them,  Wanyamwezi  ?  (A  loud  shout  in 
the  aflirmative  from  all.)  Do  you  understand  tliem 
well?  (another  choniB)  ;  then  Bas;"  having  said  which, 
the  eloquent  kirangozi  retired  into  tbe  dark  niglit,  and. 
I)is  straw  hut. 

The  march  to  Biliawana,  our  next  camp,  was  rugged 
and  long,  through  a  continuous  jungle  of  gums  and 
thorns,  up  steep  hills  and  finally  over  a  fervid  plain, 
while  the  sun  waxed  hotter  and  hotter  as  it  drew 
near  the  meridian,  until  it  seemed  to  scorch  all  vitality 
from  inanimate  nature,  while  the  view  was  one  white 
blaze,  unbearable  to  the  pained  sight,  which  sought 
relief  from  the  glare  in  vain.  Several  sandy  water- 
courses, on  which  were  impressed  many  a  trail  of 
elephants,  were  also  passed  on  this  march.  The  slope 
of  these  stream-beds  trendud  soutlnxist  and  south. 

In  the  middle  of  this  scorching  plain  stood  the 
\'illage8  of  liihawana,  almost  undistinguisbable,  from 
the  extreme  lowncss  of  tlie  huts,  which  did  not  reach 
the  height  of  the  tall  bleached  grass  which  stood 
amoking  iu  the  uutempored  beat. 

Our  camp  was  iu  a  large  boma,  about  a  (juarter  of  a 
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mild  frOm  llio  Sultan's  tumbe.  Soon  after  arriving  at 
the  camp,  I  was  visited  by  three  Wagogo,  wlio  asked 
me  if  1  liad  suea  a  Mgogo  on  the  road  witli  a  woman 
and  child.  I  was  about  to  answer,  very  innocently, 
"  Tesj"  when  Mabruki — cautious  and  watchful  always 
for  the  interests  of  the  master — requested  me  not  to 
answer,  as  the  Wagogo,  as  cuntoinary,  would  oliarge  me 
with  having  done  away  with  them,  and  would  requir 
(heir  price  from  me.  Indignant  at  the  imposition  they 
were  about  to  piactise  upon  me,  I  was  about  to  raine  my 
whip  to  Hog  them  out  of  the  camp,  wiien  again  llabruki,- 
witlra  roaring  voice,  bade  me  beware,  for  every  blow 
would  coat  mo  three  or  four  doti  of  clotli.  As  I  did 
not  care  to  gratify  my  anger  at  such  an  expcmio,  I  was 
eomjwiled  to  swallow  my  wrath,  and  consequently  the 
Wagogo  escaped  chastisement. 

We  halted  for  one  day  at  this  place,  which  was  a 
great  relief  to  me,  as  I  was  snffering^  severely  irom  inters 
niittcnt  fever,  which  lasted  in  this  wise  two  weeks,  aii3~ 
entirely  prevented  my  posting  my  diary  in  full,  aa  was 
my  custom  every  evening  after  a  march. 

The  Sultan  of  Bihawana,  though  his  subjects  were 
evil-disposed,  and  ready-handed  at  theft  and  murder, 
contented  himself  with  three  doti  as  honga.  From  tliia 
chief  I  received  news  of  my  fourth  camvaii,  which  had 
distinguished  itself  in  a  light  with  some  outlawed 
subjects  of  his;  my  soldiers  had  killetl  two  who  had 
attempted,  after  waylaying  a  couple  of  my  pagazis,  to 
carry  away  a  bale  of  cloth  and  a  bag  of  beads;  coming 
up  in  time,  the  soldiers  decisively  frustrated  the  attempt. 
The  Sultan  thoiight  that  if  all  Kiravans  were  as  well 
guarded  as  mine  were,  there  would  he  less  dei)redatioi»s 
committed  on  them  white  ou  the  road ;  with  this  I 
heartily  agreed. 
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The  next  sultan's  tembe  tlirougli  whose  territory  we 
marched,  this  being  on  the  30th  May,  was  at  Kididimo, 
but  four  miles  from  Bihawana.  The  road  led  through 
a  flat  elongated  plain  lying  between  two  lengthy  billy 
ridges  thickly  dotted  with  the  giant  forms  of  the  baobab. 
Kididimo  is  exceedingly  bleak  in  aspect.  Even  the 
faces  of  the  Wagogo  seemed  to  have  contracted  a  bleak 
hue  from  tlie  general  bleakness  around.  The  water  of 
the  pits  obtained  in  the  neighbourhood  had  the  flavor 
of  warm  horse-urine,  and  two  donkeys  sickened  aud 
died  in  less  than  an  hour  from  its  effects.  Man  suffered 
belly-ache,  nausea  in  the  stomach,  and  a  general  irrita- 
bility of  the  system;  aud  accordingly  revenged  himself 
by  cursing  the  country  and  its  imbecile  ruler  most 
heartily.  The  climax  came,  however,  when  Bombay 
reported,  after  an  attempt  to  settle  the  Muhongo,  that 
the  chief's  head  had  grown  big  since  he  heard  that  the 
Musungn  had  come,  and  that  its  ''bigness"  could  not 
be  reduced  unless  he  could  extract  ten  doti  as  tribute. 
Though  the  demand  was  large,  I  was  not  in  a  humour 
— being  feeble,  and  almost  nerveless,  from  repeated 
attacks  of  the  Mukunguru — to  dispute  the  sum  :  conse- 
quently it  was  paid  without  many  words.  But  the 
Arabs  c<jntinnecl  tlie  whole  afternoon  negociatiiig,  and 
at  the  end  had  to  pay  eight  doti  each. 

Between  Kididimo  aud  Nyambwa,  the  district  of 
the  Sultan  Pembera  Pereh,  was  a  broad  and  lengthy 
forest  and  jungle  iuhabitod  by  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
zebra,  deer,  antelope,  and  giraffe.  Starting  at  dawn 
of  the  Slat,  we  entered  the  jungle,  whose  dark  lines 
and  bosky  banks  were  clearly  visible  from  our  bower 
at  Kididimo;  and,  travelling  for  two  lioui-s,  halted  for 
rent  and  breakfast,  at  ]kh>Is  of  sweet  wafer  surrounded 
by  tracts  of  vivid  green  verdure,  which  were  a  great 
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resort  for  the  wIIJ  animals  of  the  jungle,  whoso  trades 
were  numerous  and  recent.  A  narrow  nullah,  shaded 
deeply  with  foliage,  afforded  excellent  retreats  from  the 
glaring'  sunshine.  At  meridian,  our  thirst  quenched, 
our  hunger  satisfied,  our  gourds  refilled,  wo  set  out 
from  the  shade  into  the  heated  blaze  of  hot  noon.  The 
path  serpentined  in  and  out  of  jungle,  and  thin  forest, 
into  open  tracts  of  grass  bleached  white  as  Htubhle, 
into  thickets  of  gums  and  thorns,  which  emitted  an 
odor  as  rank  as  a  stable ;  through  clumps  of  wide- 
spreading  mimosa  and  colonies  of  haohab,  through  a 
conntiy  teeming  with  noble  game,  which,  ihough  we 
Raw  them  frequently,  were  yet  as  safe  from  our  rifles  as 
if  wo  had  been  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  A  torekcza, 
such  as  we  were  now  making,  admits  of  no  delay. 
Water  we  had  left  behind  at  noon :  until  noon  of  the 
next  day  not  a  drop  was  to  be  obtained ;  and  unless  wo 
marched  fast  and  long  on  this  day,  raging  thirst  would 
demoralize  everylx)dy.  So  for  six  long  weary  hours 
wo  toiled  bravely;  and  at  sunset  we  camped,  and  still 
a  march  of  two  hotirn,  to  lie  done  before  the  sun  was  an 
hoar  high,  intervened  between  us  and  our  camp  at 
Nyambwa.  That  night  the  men  bivouacked  under 
the  trees,  surrounded  by  many  miles  of  dense  forest, 
enjoying  the  cool  night  unprotected  by  hat  or  tent, 
while  I  groaned  and  fossud  tliroughout  the  night  in 
a  paroxysm  of  fever. 

The  morn  came ;  and,  while  it  was  yet  young,  the 
long  caravan,  or  string  of  caravans,  was  under  way. 
It  was  the  same  forest,  admitting,  on  the  narrow  line 
which  we  threaded,  but  one  man  at  a  time.  Its  view 
was  ns  limited.  To  our  right  and  left  the  forest  was 
dark  and  deep.  Above  was  a  riband  of  glassy  sky 
flecked  by  the  floating  nimbus.   We  lieard  nothing  save 
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a  few  Btray  notes  from  a  flying  bird,  or  the  din  of  Uie 
caravans  as  the  men  sang,  or  hummed,  or  convci-sed, 
or  Bhouted,  as  the  thought  struck  them  that  we  were 
nearing  water.  One  of  my  pagazis,  wearied  and  sick, 
fell,  and  never  rose  again.  Tlie  hiet  of  the  caravan 
passed  him  hefore  ho  died.  Fortunately  so,  otherwise 
wo  must  have  committed  the  barbarism  of  leaving  him 
unburied,  whilst  knowing  he  was  dead. 
in  At  7  A.M.  we  were  encamped  at  Nyambwa,  drinking 
the  excellent  water  found  here  with  the  avidity  of 
thirsty  camels.  Extensive  fields  of  grain  had  heralded 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  villages,  at  the  sight  of 
which  we  were  conscious  that  the  caravan  was  quick- 
ening its  pace,  as  approaching  its  haltitig-place.  As 
the  Wasungu  drew  within  the  populated  area,  crowda 
of  Wagogo  used  their  utmost  haste  to  see  them  before 
thoy  passed  by.  Young  and  old  of  both  genders 
pressed  about  us  in  a  multitude — a  very  howling  mob. 
This  excessive  demonstrativeness  elicited  fi'om  my 
Bailor  overseer  the  chai'acteristic  rerajirk,  "  Well,  I 
declare,  these  mnst  be  the  genuine  Ugogians,  for 
they  stare !  stare ! — my  God,  there  is  no  end  to  their 
staring.  I'm  almost  tempted  to  slap  'em  in  the  face !" 
In  fact,  the  conduct  of  the  Wagogo  of  Nyambwa  was 
an  exaggeration  of  the  general  conduct  of  Wiigogo. 
Hitherto,  thoeo  we  had  met  liad  contented  themselves 
with  staring  and  shouting;  but  tliese  outstepped  all 
bounds,  and  my  gn>wing  auger  at  their  excessive 
insolence  vented  itself  in  gripping  Uic  rowdiest  of 
them  by  the  neck,  and  before  he  could  recover  from 
bis  astonishment  administering  a  sound  Ihntshing  with 
my  dog-whip,  which  he  little  relished.  This  proceeding 
educed  from  the  tribe  of  starcrs  all  their  native  power 
of  vituperation  and  abuse,  in  expressing  which  tlioy 
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were  iJectilinr.  Approacliin^  in  manner  to  anpy  tom- 
cats, tliej"  jerked  tlioir  words  witii  somethinfj;  of  a 
Rplittiiig  liies  and  a  half  bark.  The  ejaculation,  as 
near  as  I  can  spell  it  phonetically,  was  "hahcht" 
littered  in  a  shriU  crescendo  tone.  They  paced  back- 
wardu  and  forwards,  asking  themselves,  ■'  Are  the 
Waf*(^2t)  to  bo  beaten  like  staveH  by  tliis  Miisungu? 
A  Mgogo  is  a  Mgwana  (a  free  man) ;  he  la  not  need  to 
be  beaten, — hahcht."  But  whenever  I  jnado  motion, 
flourishing  my  whip,  towards  them,  these  mighty 
Lraggarte  found  it  convenient  to  move  to  respectable 
distances  from  the  irritated  Musungu. 

Perceiving    that    a    little   manliness  and  show  of     ^ 
]>ower  was  something  which  the  Wagogo  long  needed,        / 
and  that  in  this  instance  it  relieved  me  from  annoyance.      Ay 
I  bad  rcconrse  to  my  whij),  wliose  long  lash  cracked    1/^ 
like  a  pistol  sliot,  whenever  they  overstepped  modera-- j 
tion.     So    long    as    they  continned  to  confine  their 
ohtrusiveneKS  to  Ktaring,  and  communicating  to  each 
other  their  opinions  respecting  my  complexion,  and 
dress,  and   accoutrements,  I^phiiosophically  resigned, 
myself  in  silence  for  their  amusement,  hut  when  they 
pressed  on  me,  barely  allowing  me  to  proceed,  a  few 
vigorous  and  rapid    slashes   right   and    left   with   my 
serviceable  thong,  soon  clenred  the  track. 

Pembera  Pereh  is  a  queer  old  man,  very  small,  and 
would  be  very  insignificant  were  ho  not  the  greatest 
sultan  in  Ugogo;  and  enjoying  a  sort  of  dimediate 
power  over  many  other  tribes.  Though  ench  an  im- 
portant chief,  he  is  tlie  meanest  dressed  of  his  euhjectit, — 
is  always  filthy, — ever  gi'casy — eternally  foul  about 
the  mouth  ',  but  these  are  mere  eccentricities ;  as  a  wise 
judge,  lie  is  without  parallel,  always  has  a  dodge  ever 
X*i9fiy  for  tlie  aUitraction  of  cloth  from  the  spiritless 
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Arab  merchant*,  who  trade  with  Unyanyeml*  every 
yenr ;  and  dispones  with  eaiie  of  a  judicial  cnw  which 
would  overtask  ordinary  men. 

Sheikh  Haraed.  who  wrs  elected  guider  of  the 
luiited  caravans  now  travelling  through  tJgogo,  was 
of  Buch  a  fragile  and  smalt  make,  that  he  might 
be  taken  for  an  imitation  of  his  JamotiH  prototype 
"  Dapper."  Being  of  such  dimensione,  what  he  lacked 
for  weight  and  size  he  made  up  by  activity.  No 
sooner  was  he  arrived  in  camp  than  his  trim  dapper 
form  was  seen  frisking  altout  from  side  to  side  of  the 
great  boma,  fidgeting,  arranging,  disturbing  every- 
thing and  everybody.  Ue  permitted  no  Ikaleu  or  packai 
to  be  intermingled,  or  to  come  into  too  close  proximity 
to  bis  own ;  he  had  a  favourite  mode  of  stacking  his 
goods,  which  be  would  ?ee  carried  out ;  he  bad  a  B|)ecial 
eye  for  the  best  place  for  hla  tent,  and  no  one  else  must 
trespass  on  that  ground.  One  would  imagine  that 
walking  ten  or  fifteen  mites  a  day,  be  would  leave 
such  trivialities  to  bis  servants,  but  no,  nothing 
could  be  right  unless  he  had  personally  superin- 
tended it;  in  which  work  he  was  tireless  and  knew 
no  fatigue. 

Another  not  oncomraon  peculiarity  pertained  to 
Sheikli  HamL-d ;  as  be  was  not  a  rich  man,  be  laboured 
hard  to  make  the  most  of  every  sbukka  and  doti  ex- 
pended, and  each  fresh  expenditure  seemc^l  to  gnaw  his 
very  vitals :  he  was  ready  to  weep,  as  bo  himself  ex  presst-d 
it,  at  the  high  prices  of  Ugogo,  and  the  extortionate 
demands  of  its  sultans.  For  this  reason,  being  the 
leader  of  the  caravans,  so  far  as  he  was  able  we  were 
very  sure  not  to  he  delayed  in  Ugogo,  where  food  was 
BO  dear. 

The  day  we  arrived  at  Nyambwa  will  be  remembered 
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by  Hamed  as  long  as  bo  lives,   for  the  trouble  and 
vexation   which   he  suffered.     His  miidbrtiines  arose 
from  the  fact  that,  being  too  busily  engaged  in  fidgeting 
about  the  camp,  he  permitted  his  donkeys  to  sti-ay  into 
the  matama  fields  of  Pemhera  Pereh,  the  Sultan.     For 
hours  he  and  his  servaiits  sought  for  the  stray  donkeys, 
returning  towards  evening  utterly  unsuccessful,  Ilamod 
|]ewailing,  as  only  an  Onennil  can  do,  when  hard  fate 
visits  him  with   its  inBictioiis,  the  loss  of  a  hundred 
dollars  worth  of  Muscat  donkeys.    Sheikh  Thani,  older, 
more  (-xiwrienced,  and  wiser,  mip^estod  to  him  that  he 
bliould  notify  the  Sultan  of  his  loss.    Acting  upm  the 
sagacious  advice,  Hamed  sent  an  embassy  of  two  slaves, 
and  the  information  they  brought  back  was,  that  Pcm- 
liera  Fereh's  servants  had  found  the  twodonkeys  eating 
tlte  unripened  mutama,  and  that  unless  the  Arab  who 
owned  thorn  would  pay  nine  doti  of  first-class  cloths,  he, 
Pembera  Pereh,  woidd  surely  keep  them  to  remunerate 
him  for  the  matama  they  had  eaten.    Hamed  was  in 
despair.     Nine  doti  of  first-class  cloths,  worth  $26  in 
Unyanycmbc,  for  half  a  sluikka's  worth  of  grain,  was, 
as  ho  thought,  an  absunl  demand ;  hut  then  if  he  did 
not  pay  it,  what  would  become  of  the  hundred  dollars 
worth  of  donkeys?    He  proceeded  to  the  Sultan  to  show 
him  the  absurdity  of  the  dainjige  claim,  and  to  endeavour 
to  make  him  accept  one  uhukka,  which  would  be  more 
than  double  the  worth  of  what  grain  the  donkeys  had 
consumed.     But  the  Sultan  was  sitting  on  {lombe,  he 
was  drunk,  which  I  beh'eve  to  lie  his  normal  state — too 
dninb  to  attend  to  business,  consequently  his  deputy,  a 
ren(^ade  UnyamwezI,  gave  ear  to  the  business.    "With 
most  of  the  \Vagogo  chiefs  lives  a  Unyamwezi,  as  their 
right-liftiid  man,  prime  minister,  counsellor,  executioner, 
ready  mou  at  all  things  save  the  general  good  ;  a  sor 
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of  harloqiiin  Unyatnwezi,  wlio  is  such  an  intriguing, 
restleiss,  tniKatisficd  perHOu,  tliat  as  soon  as  one  lienrs 
that  this  kind  of  man  forms  one  of  and  the  chief  of  a 
Mgogo  sultan's  council,  one  feels  very  much  tempted 
to  do  danuige  to  his  person.  Most  of  the  extortiona 
practised  upon  the  Arabs  are  suggested  by  those  crafty 
renegades.  Sheikh  Haraed  found  that  the  Unyamwezi 
was  &r  more  obdurate  tlian  the  Sidtan — nothing  under 
nine  doti  firs^class  cloths  would  redeem  the  donkeys. 
The  business  fiiat  day  remained  unsettled,  and  the 
night  following  was,  as  one  may  imagine,  a  very  sleep- 
less one  to  Hamcd.  As  it  turned  out,  how«%'er,  the 
loss  of  the  donkeys,  the  after  heavy  fine,  and  tho 
tileeplciis  night,  proved  to  lie  blessings  in  disguise;  for, 
towards  midnight,  a  robber  Mgogo  visited  his  camp, 
and  while  attempting  to  steal  a  bale  of  cloth,  was 
detected  iu  tho  act  by  the  wide-awako  and  ii-ritated 
Arab,  and  was  made  to  vanish  instantly  with  a  bullet 
whistling  in  close  proximity  to  his  ear. 

From  each  of  the  principals  of  tho  caravans,  tho 
Unyamwezi  had  received  as  tribute  for  Ins  drunken 
master  fifteen  doti,  and  from  the  other  six  caravans  six 
doti  each,  altogether  fifty-<mo  dot!,  yet  on  the  next 
morning  when  we  took  the  road  he  was  not  a  whit 
disposed  to  deduct  a  single  cloth  from  the  fine  imposed 
on  Hamed,  and  the  unfortunate  Sheikh  was  therefore 
obliged  to  liquidate  tho  claim,  or  leave  his  donkeys 
behind. 

After  travelling  through  the  corn-fielda  of  Pembera 
Pereh  we  emerged  upon  a  broad  flat  plain,  as  level  as 
the  Btill  surfaue  of  a  pond,  whence  the  salt  of  the 
"Wagogo  is  obtained.  From  Kanyenyi  on  the  southern 
road,  to  beyond  the  confines  of  Uhumba  and  Ubanarama, 
tliifi  saline  field  extends,  coutaiuiug  luauy  large  ponds 
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of  salt  bittor  water  whose  low  banks  are  covered  with 
an  effervescence  partaking  of  tl«  natnro  of  nitrate. 
SubKcqucntly,  two  days  afterwards,  having  ascended  tho 
elevated  ridge  which  eeparates  Ugogo  from  Uyanzi,  X 
obtained  a  view  of  tliis  iininotisc  ealine  plain,  embracing 
over  a  hundred  square  miles.  1  may  have  been 
deceived,  but  I  imagined  I  Raw  large  oxpait&cs  of 
greyisli-bluc  water,  which  causes  me  to  beheve  tliat 
Ibis  salina  is  but  a  corner  of  a  great  Kilt  lake.  The 
Wahimil>a,  who  are  numerous,  from  Nyambwa  to  the 
Uyanzi  bonier,  informed  my  soldiers  that  there  was  a 
'*  Maji  Kuba  "  away  to  the  north. 

Mizaniia,  our  next  camp  after  Nyambwa,  ia  situated 
in  a  grove  of  palrna,  aXvmi  thirteen  miles  from  tho  latter 
place.  Soon  after  arriving  I  had  to  bury  myself  under 
blanketti,  plagiit'd  witli  the  same  intormitUint  fever 
whicli  first  attacked  mc  during  the  transit  of  Marcnga 
Jlkali.  Feeling  certain  that  one  day's  halt,  which 
would  enable  me  to  take  regular  doses  of  the  invaluable 
sulphate  of  quinine,  would  cure  me,  I  requested  Kheikli 
Thaiii  to  toll  Ilitmed  to  halt  on  tho  lUDrmw,  as  I  should 
bo  utterly  unable  to  continue  thus  long,  ouder  repeated 
attacks  of  a  virulent  disease  which  was  fast  reducing  ]/ 
mo  into  a  mere  frame  of  skin  and  l»ono.  Hamcd,  in  a 
hurry  to  arrive  at  Uuyanyembc  in  order  to  diHjx))ie 
of  his  cloth  liefore  other  caravans  appeared  in  the  i_i 
market,  replied  at  first  that  ho  would  not,  that  he  could 
not,  stop  for  the  JIusungii.  Upon  Thani's  rejiorting  hiH 
answer  to  me,  I  requesled  him  to  inform  Hamed  that, 
a»  tho  Musungu  did  not  wish  to  detain  him,  or  any 
other  caravan,  it  was  his  express  wish  that  Hame<l 
would  march  and  leave  him,  as  he  was  qnito  strong 
enough  in  guns  to  march  through  Ugogo  alone.  What- 
ever cause  modified   the  Sboikh'B  resolutiou  and  hiu 
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anxietj  to  depart,  Hanied's  horn  signal  for  the  march 
was  not  beard  that  night,  and  on  the  morrow  he  had 
not  ^one- 
Early  in  the  morning  I  commenced  on  my  qoinine 
doees ;  at  6  a.m.  I  took  a  second  dooe ;  before  noon  I  had 
taken  four  more — altogether,  fifty  measurL-d  grains — 
the  eifect  of  which  was  manifest  in  the  copious  per- 
spiration which  drenched  flannets,  linen,  and  hlankclH. 
After  noon  I  aro«e,  devoutly  tliaukful  that  the  disease 
which  had  cluug  to  me  for  the  last  fourteen  days  had  at 
last  succumbed  to  quinine. 

On  thia  day  the  lofty  tent,  and  the  American  flag 
which  ever  flew  from  the  centre  pole,  attracted  the 
Sultan  of  Mizanza  towards  it,  and  was  the  canoe  of  a 
visit  with  which  he  honored  me.  As  he  was  notorious 
among  the  Arabs  for  luiving  assisted  Manwa  Seni  in 
liis  war  against  8hcikh  Sny  bin  Amer,  high  eulogies 
upon  whom  Itave  been  written  by  Ilurton,  and  suU- 
Be<)uetitly  by  Spckc,  and  as  ht-  wjis  the  second  most 
|K)wcrful  chief  in  Ugf^,  of  course  he  was  quite  a 
curiosity  to  me.  As  tlic  tent-door  wau  uplifted  that  he 
might  enter,  the  ancient  gentleman  was  so  struck  witli 
astonishment  at  the .  lofty  apex,  and  interna!  arrange- 
ments, that  llie  greasy  Barnati  cloth  which  formed  his 
sole  and  only  protection  against  the  chills  of  night  and 
the  heat  of  noon,  in  a  fit  of  abstraction  was  permitted 
to  fall  down  to  his  feet,  exposing  to  the  Musungu's  unhal' 
lowed  gaze  the  cad  and  aged  wreck  of  what  must  onoe 
have  been  a  lowering  foiin.  His  son,  a  youth  of  about 
fifteen,  attentive  to  the  infirmities  of  his  father,  hastened 
with  filial  duty  to  remind  him  of  his  nakedness,  upon 
which,  with  an  idiotic  titter  at  the  iiiciduut,he  resumt^ 
his  Bcanty  apjmrcl  and  tat  down  to  wonder  aud  gibber 
out  his  admiration  at  the  tent  and  the  strange  tilings 
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wlilcli  fonucd  the  Musuiign's  personal  baggage  and 
furnitwre.  A  Varangian  soldier  ushered  into  the  hlam 
and  niivgnificuuco  of  the  Imperial  rulace  of  Byzantium 
oould  not  have  been  struck  with  more  astonishment  than 
was  the  Siiltan  of  Mizanza  at  tlie  fittings  of  my  tent. 
After  t'«^'"g  in  stupid  wonder  at  the  table,  on  which 
waa  placed  some  crockery  and  the  few  books  1  («rried 
with  me;  at  the  slung  hammock,  which  he  believed  was 
8Ufl[>endcd  by  soine  magical  contrivance;  at  the  port- 
mantciins  which  contained  my  stock  of  cloth(»i,  ho 
ejaculat(^d,  "  Hi  le !  tlio  Mutsungu  is  a  great  suhan 
wlio  has  come  from  his  country  to  see  Ugogo."  lie  then 
noticed  me,  and  wam  again  wonder-struck  at  my  pale 
complexion  and  straight  hair,  and  the  question  now 
propounded  was,  "  How  on  earth  was  I  wliito  when  the 
mm  had  burned  his  people's  skins  into  blackness?" 
Whereupon  he  iivaa  shown  my  cork  topee,  which  bo 
tried  on  his  woolly  head,  much  to  hia  own  and  to  our 
amuwment.  The  gims  were  next  shown  to  him ;  the 
wonderful  repeating  rifle  of  the  Winchester  Company, 
which  was  fired  thirteen  times  in  rapid  succession  to 
demonstrate  it«  remarkable  munlerous  powers.  If  he 
waa  astonished  before  he  was  a  thousand  times  more  so 
DOW,  and  expressed  his  lielief  that  the  Wagogo  oould 
not  stand  l>efore  the  Musungu  iu  battle,  for  wherever  a 
SIgogo  was  seen  such  a  gun  would  surely  kill  him. 
Then  the  other  firearms  were  brought  forth,  each  with 
its  [jcculiar  mechanism  explained,  until,  in  a  burst  of 
entlmsiaHm  at  my  riches  and  jxiwer,  he  said  he  would 
send  me  a  sheep  or  goat,  and  that  Ito  would  !«  my 
brother.  I  thanked  him  for  the  honor,  and  promised  to 
accept  whatever  he  was  ])luased  to  send  me.  At  the 
instigation  of  Sheikh  Thani,  who  acted  as  interpreter, 
who  said  that  Wngt^  chiefs  must  not  depart  with 
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empty  hands,  I  cut  off  a  shukka  of  Kaniki  and  pre- 
sented it  to  liim,  wliicli,  aftur  being  esamined  and 
measured,  wa«  refused  upon  the  ground  that,  the 
Musiingu  being  a  great  sultan  should  not  demean 
liiinself  b-o  much  aft  to  give  him  only  a  sliukka.  This, 
after  the  twelve  doti  received  as  muhongo  from  the 
caravans,  I  thought,  was  rather  sore;  but  as  he  was^ 
about  to  prceent  mo  with  a  sheep  or  goat  another 
shukka  would  not  matter  nnich. 

Shortly  after  he  departed,  and  trne  to  his  promise, 
I  received  a  laij^c,  fine  sheep,  with  a  broad  tsiil,  heavy 
with  fot;  hut  with  the  words,  "That  being  now  liis 
brother,  I  must  «'nd  him  three  dot!  of  good  cloth."  As 
the  price  of  a  sheep  is  but  a  doti  and  a  lialf,  I  refused 
the  sheep  and  the  fratt-rnal  honor,  iiiHm  the  ground 
that  the  gifts  were  all  on  one  side ;  and  tliat,  sw  1  Lad 
paid  muhongo,  and  given  him  a  doti  of  Kaniki  as  a 
present,  I  could  not  Hfft)rd  to  part  with  any  more  cluth 
witliout  an  adequate  return. 

During  the  afternoon  one  more  of  my  donkeys  died, 
and  at  uiglit  the  hysenas  came  in  great  numbers  tofoaKt 
U{)on  the  carcaao.  Ulimongo,  the  chataieur,  and  best 
shot  of  my  Wangwanas,  stole  out  and  succeeded  in 
shooting  two,  wliieli  turned  out  to  be  some  of  the 
largest  of  their  kind.  One  of  them  mcasuied  six  feet 
from  the  tip  of  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail, 

taiid  three  feet  around  the  girth. 
On  the  'Ith  June  we  struck  camp,  and  after  travelling 
wdstward  for  about  three  miles,  passing  several  ])onds  of 
salt  water,  we  headed  north  by  west,  skirting  tho  range 
- 
at 
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of  low  hillt;  which  separates  Ugogo  from  Uyanzi. 

After  a  three  hours'  march,  we  halted  for  a  sliort  time 
at  Little  Mukondoku,  to  settle  tribute  with  the  brother 
of  him  who  rules  at  Mukondoku  Proper.     Three  doti 
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Kitigfied  the  Sultan,  whose  district  contains  but  two  vil- 
lages, mostly  occupied  by  panto ral  Wahumba  and  renegade 
Waheho.  The  Wahumba  hve  in  plastered  (cow-dung) 
cone  huts,  shaped  like  the  Tartar  tents  of  Turkestan. 

The  Wahumba,  so  far  as  I  have  seen  tliem,  are  a  fine 
and  well-formed  race.     The  men  are  positively  ha 
&>me,  tall,  with    small    heads,    the    posterior   parts 
'which  project  considerably.     One  will  look  in  vain  for 
a  thick  lip  or  a  fiat  nose  amongst  them ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  mouth  is  exceedingly  well  cut,  delicately 
aniall ;  the  nose  is  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  so  universiil 
was  the  peculiar  feature,  that  I  at  once  named  Ihem 
the  Qreeksof^ Africa.    Their  lower  limbs  have  not  the 
heaviness  of  tlie  Wagbgo  and  other  tribes,  bat  are  long 
and  shapely,  clean  as  those  of  an  antelope.    Their  necks 
are  long  and  slender,  on  which  their  small  heads  are 
poised  most  gracefully.      Athletes   from   their  youth, 
shepherd  bred,  and  intermarrying  among  themselves, 
tlms  keeping  the  race  pure,  any  of  them  would  form  a 
fit  subject  for  the  sculptor  who  would  wish  to  jmmor- 
tilize  in  marble  an  Antinoue,  a  Hylae,  a  Daphuis,  or 
an  Ajmllo.     The  women  are  as  beautiful  as  the  men 
are  handsome.    They  have  clear  ebon  skins,  not  coal- 
black,  but  of  an  inky  hue.      Their  ornaments  consist  of 
gpind  rings  of  bra^  pendent  from  the  ears,  brass  ring 
collars  about  the  necks,  and  a  spiral  cincture  of  brass 
wire  about  their  loins  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  their 
calf  and  goat  skins,  which  are  ftdded  about  their  bodies, 
and,  depending  from  the  shoulder,  shade  one  half  of 
the  bosom,  and  fall  to  the  knees. 
The  Wahehe  may  be  styled  the  Romans  of  Africa. 
Resuming  our  march,  after  a  halt  of  an  hour,  irj 
four  hours  more  wo  arrived   at   Mukondoku   Pi-operA 
Tliia  extremity  of   Ugogo   is    most   jwpulous.      The 
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villages  which  suiround  Uio  central  tcmbe,  where  the 
Sultan  Swanirn  lives,  amount  to  thirty-six.  The 
people  who  flocked  from  iliese  to  see  the  wonderful 
men  whose  faces  were  white,  who  wore  the  most 
wonderful  things  on  their  persons,  and  pORResrod  the 
most  wonderful  weapons  ;  guQK  which  **  bum  -  bnm- 
med"  as  fast  as  you  could  count  on  your  fingers, 
formed  such  a  mob  of  howling  savages,  that  I  for  an 
instant  thought  there  was  something  besides  mere 
cnriosity  which  caused  sticli  commotion,  and  attracted 
mich  nnmbers  to  the  roadside.  Halting,  I  asked  what 
was  the  matter,  and  what  they  wanteil,  and  why  they 
made  such  noise  ?  One  burly  rascal,  taking  my  words 
for  a  declaration  of  hostilities,  promptly  drew  his  bow, 
but  as  prompt  as  he  had  fixed  his  arrow  my  faithful 
Winchester  with  thirteen  shots  in  the  magazine  was 
ready  and  at  the  shoulder,  and  but  waited  to  see  the 
arrow  fly  to  pour  the  leaden  messengera  of  death  into 
the  crowd.  But  the  crowd  vanished  as  quickly  as  tboy 
had  oome,  leaving  the  burly  Thcrsites,  and  two  or  three 
irresolute  fellows  of  his  tribe,  standing  within  pistol 
range  of  my  levelled  riflo.  Such  a  sudden  dispersion 
of  the  mob  which,  but  a  moment  before,  was  over- 
whelming in  numbers,  caused  me  to  lower  ray  rifle,  and 
to  indulge  in  a  heart^laugh  at  tlic  di^^aceful  flight  of 
the  men-destroyers.  The  Arabs,  who  were  as  much 
alarmed  at  their  boisterous  obtrusiveuctis,  now  came  np 
to  \y&ic\\  a  truce,  in  which  they  succe*-(lcd  to  everybody's 
satisfaction.  A  few  words  of  explanation,  and  tlie  mob 
came  hack  iu  greater  nurolwrs  than  before ;  and  tbo 
Thersites  who  had  l>een  the  cause  of  the  momentary 
disturlianco  was  obliged  to  retire  abaahod  before  the 
pressure  of  pnblic  opinion.  A  chief  now  come  up, 
whom  I  afterwards  learned  was  the  second  man  to 
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Swaruni,  and  lecturerl  tTio  people  upon  their  treatment 
of  tlio  "White  Stranger." 

"  Know  ye  not,  Wagogo,"  shouted  he,  "  that  this 
Mumingn  is  »  Bultan  (mtemi — a  most  high  title).  He 
has  not  come  to  Vgngo  Uko  the  Wakonongo  (Arabs), 
to  trade  in  ivory,  but  to  see  ur,  and  give  presents. 
Why  do  you  rauleat  liim  and  hia  people?  Let 
them  pass  in  peace.  If  you  wish  to  see  him,  draw 
near,  but  do  not  mock  him.  The  first  of  you  who 
creates  a  disturhanco,  let  him  beware ;  our  groat  ratemi 
eball  know  how  yoii  treat  his  friends."  This  little  hit  of 
oratorical  effort  on  the  part  of  the  chief  was  tranalated 
to  me  tborc  and  then  by  the  old  Sheikh  Thani ;  which 
having  understood,  I  bade  the  Sheikh  inform  the  chief 
that,  after  I  had  reated,  I  should  like  him  to  visit  me 
in  my  tent. 

Having  arrived  at  the  khanibi,  which  always  sur- 
rounds some  great  haolmb  in  Ugogo,  at  the  distance  of 
about   half  a  mile  from  the  tembe  of  the  Sultau,  the 
^Vagogo  pressed  in  stich  great  numbers  to  the  camp,  that 
Sheikh  Thani  reaolvcd  to  nmko  an  effort  to  stop  or 
mitigate  the  nuisance.    Dressing  himself  in  his   Ijeot 
clothes:,  he  went  to  appeal  to  the  Sultan  for  protection 
against  Ins  people.     The  Sultan  was  very  much  incbri--, 
ated,  and  was  pleased  to  say,  "  What  is  it  you  want,  "j 
you  thief?    You  have  come  to  steal  my  ivory  or  my^ 
cloth.     Go  away,  tliief  ["    But  the  sensible  chief,  whose 
voice  had  just  beeu  heard  reproaching  the  pcoi)Ie  for 
their  treatment  of  the  Wasimgu,  beckoned  to  Sheikh 
Thaui  to  come  out  of  the  tembe,  and  then  proceeded 
with  him  towards  the  khambi. 

The  <s»mp  wiis  in  a  great  uproar ;  the  curious  Wagogo 
monopolized  almost  every  foot  of  ground  ;  there  -was  no 
room  to  turn  anywhere.    The  Wanyamwezi  were  quar- 
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rellingwith  tho  Wagago,  the  Wasawaliili  eervants  were 
clamouring  \ow\  that  the  W.igogo  jiressed  down  their 
tenta,  and  that  the  property  of  tho  masterB  was  in 
danger;  while  I,  busy  on  my  diary  witJiin  my  tent, 
cared  not  liow  great  was  the  iioiso  aiid  confusion  out- 
side as  long  as  it  confined  itseif  to  tho  VTagogo,  Wan- 
yamwezi,  and  Wangwana. 

Tho  presence  of  tho  chief  in  the  camp  was  followed 
by  snch  a  deep  silence  that  I  was  prevailed  upon  to  go 
ontside  to  riq  what  had  caused  it.  The  clucf't)  words 
wore  few,  and  to  the  point.  He  said,  "  To  your  temhee, 
Wagogo  —  to  your  tembes!  Why  do  you  come  to 
trouble  tho  Wakonongu  ?  Wluit  have  yon  to  do  with 
them?  To  your  tembes:  go!  Each  Mgogo  found  in 
the  khambi  without  meal,  without  cattle  to  sell,  shall 
pay  to  the  mtemi  cloth  or  cows.  Away  with  you !" 
Saying  which,  ho  uniitchod  up  a  stick  and  drove  llio 
hundreds  out  of  the  khambi,  who  were  as  obedient  to 
him  as  so  many  children.  During  tho  two  days  wo 
halted  at  Mukondoku  we  saw  no  more  of  tho  mob,  and 
there  was  peace. 

The  muhongo  of  the  Sultan  Swaniru  was  settled 
with  few  words,  The  chii?f  who  acted  for  the  Sultan  as 
bis  prime  minister  having  been  "made  glad"  with  a 
dot!  of  Rehani  Ulyah  from  me,  accepted  the  usiial  tri- 

Lbute  of  «x  doti,  only  one  of  which  was  of  first^lasB 
cloth. 
j  Tliero  rcmiiiiiod  but  one  more  sultan  to  whom  mu- 
ijiongo  must  ho  paid  after  Mukondoku,  and  this  was  the 
SuItAn  of  Kiwyoh,  whose  reputation  was  so  bad  tlmt 
owners  of  property  who  had  control  over  their  pagazis 
seldom  passed  hy  Kiwyeh,  prcfoniug  the  hardships  of 
long  marches  through  tho  wilderness  to  the  ruJeness 
and  exorbitant  demands  of  the  chief  of  Kiwyeh.     But 
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the  pagftzis,  on  whom  no  burden  or  roapoiieibility  fell 
gave  that  of  carrying  their  loatls,  who  coukl  nee  thoir 
le^  and  show  clean  licole  in  tlie  case  of  a  hostile  out- 
break, preferred  the  march  to  Kiwyeh  to  enduring  thirst 
and  the  fatigue  of  a  terekeza.  Often  the  preference  of 
the  pnpizie  won  the  day,  wlien  their  employers  were 
timid,  irresolute  men,  like  Sheikh  Hamcd. 

The  7th  of  June  was  the  day  fixed  for  onr  departure 
from  Mukondoku,  so  the  day  before,  the  Arabs  came  to 
my  tent  to  connsel  with  me  as  to  the  route  we  should 
adopt.  On  calling  together  the  kirangozis  of  the  re- 
spective caravans  and  veteran  Wanyamwezi  pagazis,  wo 
learned  there  were  three  roads  leading  from  Mukon- 
doku to  Uyanzi.  The  first  was  the  southern  road,  and 
tlieone  generallyadopted,  for  the  reasons  alnjady  stated, 
and  led  by  Kiwyeh.  To  this  Hamed  raised  objections. 
'*  The  Sultan  was  bad,"  he  said ;  "  he  sometimes  charged 
a  caravan  twenty  doti ;  onr  caravan  would  have  to  pay 
about  sixty  dotl.  Tlie  Kiwyeh  road  would  not  do  at  all. 
Besides,"  he  added,  "  we  have  to  make  a  terekeza  to 
reach  Kiwyeii,  and  then  wc  xvill  not  i-each  it  before  tho 
day  after  to-morrow."  The  second  was  the  central  road. 
"We  should  arrive  at  Munitika  on  the  morrow ;  the  day 
after  would  be  a  terekeza  from  Mabunguru  Nullah  to  a 
camp  near  Unyambogi ;  two  honrs  the  next  day  would 
bring  us  to  Kiti,  where  there  was  plenty  of  water  and 
food.  As  neither  of  the  kirangozis  or  Arabs  knew  this 
road,  and  its  description  came  from  one  of  my  ancient 
pftgazis,  Hamed  said  he  did  not  like  to  trust  the 
guidance  of  such  a  lai^  caravan  in  the  hands  of  an  old 
Unyamwezi,  and  would  therefore  prefer  to  hear  about 
the  third  road,  before  rendering  his  decision.  The  third 
road  wan  the  northern.  It  led  [Mst  numerous  villages 
of  the  Wagogo  for  the  first  two  hours ;  then  we  should 
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strike  a  jimfjle ;  and  a  three  liours'  march  would  tlien 
bring  us  to  Simbo,  where  there  was  water,  but  no  village. 
Starting  early  nest  morning,  we  would  travel  si\  limirs, 
■when  we  would  arrive  at  a  pool  of  water.  Here  taking 
a  short  rest,  an  afternoon  march  of  five  hours  would 
bring  U8  within  three  hours  of  another  village.  As  this 
last  road  was  known  to  many,  Ilamed  said,  "Sheikh 
Tbani,  tell  the  Snhib  that  I  think  this  is  the  best 
road."  Sheikh  Thani  was  told,  after  be  had  informed 
mo  that,  as  I  had  inarched  with  them  thnmgh  TJgoga^j 
if  they  decided  upon  going  by  Simbo,  my  caravan  would' 
follow. 

The  routes  being  settled  after  much  discussion,  I 
took  compass  bearings  of  the  respective  points.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  I  said  Mukondoku  had  been 
reached  after  a  three  hours'  march  direct  west  from 
Mizanza,  that  wo  bad  then  travelled  for  about  four  hours 
and  a  quarter  north  by  west,  skirting  the  base  of  a  ridge 
which  ran  from  the  neighbourlioud  of  Kanyenyi  north  by 
west  to  the  borders  of  Uhuniba,  and  wliicli  served  as  a 
houiMlnry  line  between  Ugogo  and  the  adjacent  land  of 
the  Wayanzi.  Mukondoku  was  but  two  miles  on  thai 
eastern  side  from  this  ridge :  Kiwj'eh  pointed  S.S.W. 
from  Mukondoku,  thence  was  a  march  of  seven  days 
to  KuBuri.  The  direction  of  Simbo  was  N.N.W., 
thence  to  Kusuri  was  a  march  of  six  days.  It  is  thus 
obvioiis  enough  that  the  shortest  road  was  the  one  by 
Kiti,  and  the  only  objection  to  it  was  that  it  was 
nnknown  to  any  of  tJie  Arabs  or  kirangozis. 

Immediately  after  the  discussion  among  the  principals 
respecting  the  merits  of  the  several  routes,  arose  a  dis- 
cussion among  the  pagazis  which  resulted  in  an  obsti- 
nate clamour  against  the  Simbo 'road,  for  its  long 
terekeza  and  scant  prospects  of  water,  the  dislike  to  the 
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Simbo  road  communicatod  itself  to  all  the  caravans, 
snd  soon  it  was  mngnifietl  by  reports  of  a  wilJernesa 
reaching  from  Simbo  to  Kusuri,  wdcro  there  was 
neither  food  nor  water  to  be  obtaiDed,  Hamcd's 
papfazis,  and  tliotio  of  tho  Arab  i>ervaiit»,  rose  in  a  body 
and  declared  they  could  not  go  on  tliat  march,  and  if 
1  lamed  insiRtad  upon  adopting  it  they  would  put  their 
packs  down  and  leave  him  to  carry  them  himself. 

Hamed  Kimiani,  as  he  was  styled  by  the  Arabs, 
ruslied  up  to  Slieikh  Thani,  and  declared  that  he  must 
take  tho  Kiwyeh  road,  othervrise  hia  pagazis  would  all 
desert.  Thani  replied  that  all  the  roadH  were  the  same 
to  him,  that  wherever  Hamed  choao  to  go,  he  would 
follow.  They  then  came  to  my  tent,  and  informed  mo  of 
the  determination  atwliich  tho  Waiiyarawezi  had  arrived. 
CalKng  my  veteran  Mnyarawezi  who  had  given  me 
the  favourable  report  once  more  to  my  tent,  I  bade  him 
give  a  correct  account  of  the  Kiti  road.  It  was  so 
fovourablc  that  my  reply  to  Hamed  was,  that  I  was  the 
master  of  my  caravan,  that  it  was  to  go  wherever  I 
told  the  kirangozi,  not  where  the  pagazis  chose;  tbat^ 
when  I  told  them  to  halt  they  must  halt,  and  when  I 
commanded  a  march,  a  march  should  be  made;  and 
that  as  1  fed  them  well  and  did  not  overwork  thera,  I 
should  like  to  see  the  pagazi  or  soldier  that  disohuyed -*/ 
me.  "  You  made  up  your  mind  just  now  that  you 
would  take  the  Simbo  road,  and  wo  were  agreed  upoa 
it,  now  your  pagazis  say  they  will  take  the  Kiwyeh 
road,  or  desert.  Go  on  tho  Kiwyeh  road  and  pay 
twenty  doti  mnhongo.  I  and  my  caravan  to-morrow 
morning  will  take  the  Kiti  road,  and  when  you  find  me 
in  Unyanycmbe  one  day  ahead  of  you,  you  will  be  sorry 
you  did  not  take  the  same  road." 

This  resolution  of  mine  had  tho  effect  of  again  changing 
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tlic  current  of  Hainetl's  thoiiglife,  for  lie  instantly  said, 
"Tbat  is  the  best  road  after  all,  ami  as  the  Sahib  \a  de- 
lerminod  to  go  ou  it,  and  we  have  all  travelled  together 
tlirough  the  bad  land  of  the  Wagogo,  InKhallah !  let  \w 
all  go  the  same  way,"  and  Thani — good  old  man — not 
objecting,  and  Ilamed  having  decided,  they  both  joy- 
fully went  out  of  the  lent  to  coinmuuicatc  the  ncwM. 

On  the  7tb  the  caravans — apparently  unanimous  that 
the  Kiti  road  was  to  he  taken — were  led  as  usual 
by  Hanied's  kirangozi.  We  had  barely  gone  a  mile 
before  I  perceived  that  we  had  left  the  Simbo  road,  liad 
taken  the  direction  of  Kit!,  and,  by  a  cunning  detour, 
were  now  fast  approaching  the  defile  of  the  mountain 
ridge  liefore  us,  which  admitted  access  to  the  higher 
plateau  of  Kiwyeh.  Instantly  baiting  my  caravan, 
I  summoned  the  veteran  who  had  travelled  by  Kiti,  and 
asked  him  whether  wo  were  not  going  towards  Kiwyeh. 
rie  replied  that  we  were.  Calling  my  pagazis  together, 
I  bade  Bombay  tell  them  that  the  Mnsnngu  never 
changed  his  mind  ;  that  as  1  had  said  my  caravan  should 
march  by  Kiti,  to  Kiti  it  must  go  whether  the  Arabs 
followed  or  not.  I  then  ordered  tlie  veteran  to  take  up 
bis  load  and  show  the  kirangozi  the  proper  road  io 
Kiti.  The  Wanyamwexi  pag;iKi8  put  down  their  hales, 
and  then  there  was  eveiy  indication  of  a  mutiny.  Tlio 
Wangwana  soldiers  were  next  ortlered  to  load  their 
guns  and  to  flank  the  caravan,  and  slinot  the  firHt 
pagazis  who  made  an  attempt  to  run  away.  Dis- 
mounting, I  sciswd  my  whip,  auJ,  advancing  towards 
the  first  pagazi  who  had  put  down  his  load,  I  motioned  to 
him  to  take  up  his  load  and  marc;h .  it  was  imneceasary 
to  proceed  further;  witliout  an  exception,  all  marched 
away  obe<liently  after  the  kirangozi.  I  was  about  bid- 
ding fiirewell  to  Thani  and  Hamed,  when  Thani  said, 
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i-*  Stop  n  bit,  Sahib ;  I  have  had  enough  of  this  child's 
play ;   I  come  with  yon,"  anil  his  caraviin  was  turned 

'  ftftor  mine.  Hamed'fl  caravan  was  by  this  tJmo  cloHO 
to  the  de6Ie,  and  he  himscll'  was  a  full  mile  behind  it, 
weeping  like  a  child  at  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  our 
desertion  of  him.  Pitying  liis  strait — for  he  was  almort 
beeide  himself  as  thoughts  of  Kiwyeh's  sultan,  his  ex- 
tortion and  rudeness,  swept  across  his  mind — I  advised 
him  to  run  after  his  caravan,  and  tell  it,  as  all  the 
rest  had  taken  the  other  road,  to  think  of  the  Sultan  of 
Kiwyeh.  IJeforo  reaching  the  Kiti  defile  I  was  awaro 
that  Haraed's  caravan  was  following  us. 

The  ascent  of  the  ridge  was  rugged  and  steep,  thorns 
of  the  prickliifflt  nature  punished  us  severely,  the  acacia 
horrida  was  here  more  horrid  tlian  usual,  the  gums 
stretched  out  their  branches,  and  entangled  the  loads, 
the  mimosa  with  ita  umbrella-like  top  Bcrvod  to  shade 
Mi  frotti  tlic  eon,  but  impeded  a  rapid  advance.  Steep 
outcrops  of  syenite  and  granite,  worn  funooth  by  many 
fet't,  had  to  he  climbed  over,  rugged  terraces  of  earth 
and  rock  had  to  be  OHcended,  and  distant  shots  resontid- 
ing  through  the  forest  added  to  the  alarm  and  general 
discontent,  and  had  I  not  been  immediately  bohijid  my 
caruvan,  watchful  of  every  mancBUvre,  my  Waoyamwczi 
had  deserted  to  a  man. 

Thongh  the  height  we  ascended  was  barely  800 
feet  above  the  salina  we  had  just  left,  the  asoeot 
oocnpied  two  hours. 

Having  surmounted  the  plateau  and  the  worst  dif- 
6ciilties,  we  had  a  fair  road  comparatively,  whioh  ran 
tlirough  jungle,  forest,  and  small  ojien  tracts,  which  in 
three  hours  more  brought  us  to  Munieka,  a  small 
village,  surrounded  by  a  clearing  richly  cultivated  by  a 
colony  of  subjects  of  Swaruru  of  Mukondoku. 
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By  the  time  we  had  arrived  at  camp  everybody  had 
i-ecovered  liis  good  tuimour  and  content  except  Achmet. 
Thani's  niou  hajjpeued  to  set  his  tent  too  close  to 
Hamed's  tree,  around  which  his  bales  were  stacked. 
Whether  the  little  Sheikh  imagined  honcMt  old  Tliani 
capable  of  stealing  one  is  not  known,  but  it  is  certain 
that  lie  etorme<l  and  raved  about  tlie  near  neighbour- 
hood of  hia  best  friend's  tent,  until  Thani  ordered  its 
removal  a  hundred  yards  ofl'.  This  proceeding  even,  it 
eeenis,  did  not  satisfy  Hamed,  for  it  was  quite  midnight 
— as  Thani  said — when  Hamed  came,  and  biasing  his 
hands  and  feet,  on  his  knees  implored  forgiveness,  which 
of  course  Than!,  being  the  soul  of  good-nature,  and  as 
large-hearted  as  any  man,  willingly  gave.  Hamed  was 
not  t^ntittBcd,  however,  until,  with  the  aid  of  his  slaves, 
]ic  had  transported  his  friend'ii  tout  to  where  it  Imd  at 
6r8t  l>een  pitched. 

The  water  at  Munieka  was  obtained  from  a  deep 
depression  in  a  hnmp  of  syenite,  and  was  as  clear  as 
crystal,  and  cold  as  ice-water — a  luxury  we  had  not 
experienced  since  leaving  Simhamwenni. 

We  were  now  on  the  borders  of  Uyanzi,  or,  as  it  h 
letter  known,  "  Magunda  Mkali" — the  Hot-ground,  or 
Hot-field.  We  had  passed  the  village  populated  by 
Wagogo,  and  were  about  to  shake  the  dust  of  Ugogo 
from  our  feet.  We  had  entered  Ugogo  full  of  hopes, 
lielieving  it  a  most  pleasant  land — a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey.  We  had  been  grievously  disap- 
pointed; it  proved  to  be  a  land  of  gall  and  bitterness, 
full  of  trouble  and  vexation  of  spirit,  where  danger  was 
imminent  at  every  step — where  we  were  exposed  to  the 
caprice  of  inebriated  sultans.  Is  it  a  wonder,  llicn,  that 
all  foU  happy  at  sucb  a  moment?  With  the  prospect 
before  us  of  what  was  believed  by  many  to  be  a  real 
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wilderness,  our  ardour  was  not  abated,  but  was  rather 
strengthened.  Tlie  wildonioss  in  Africa  proves  to  be, 
in  many  instances,  more  friendly  than  the  populated 
country. 

The  kirangozi  blew  his  Kudu  bom  much  more  mer- 
rily on  this  morninjGf  than  be  was  accustomed  to  do 
while  in  Ugogo.  We  were  about  to  enter  Magunda 
Hkali.  At  9  A,H.,  three  hours  after  leaving  Munieka, 
and  two  hours  since  we  had  left  the  extreme  limits  of 
Ugogo,  we  were  baited  at  Maburiguru  Nullah.  The 
Nullah  runs  aouth-westerly  after  leaving  ita  source  iu 
the  chain  of  hills  dividing  Ugogo  from  Magimda 
Mkali.  During  the  rainy  season  it  muet  be  nearly 
im{>as8able,  owing  to  the  exceasive  slope  of  its  bed. 
Traces  of  the  force  of  the  torrent  ju-g  seen  iu  the 
Byenito  and  basalt  boulders  which  encumber  the  courwe. 
Their  rugged  angles  are  worn  smooth,  and  deep  basins 
are  excavated  where  the  bed  is  of  the  rock,  which  in 
the  dry  season  serve  as  reservoirs.  Though  the  wafer 
contained  in  tliem  has  a  elimy  and  greenish  appearance, 
and  is  well  populated  with  frogs,  it  is  by  no  means  un- 
pata  liable. 

At  noon  we  resumed  our  march,  the  "Wanyamwozi 
cheering,  shouting,  and  singing,  the  Wangwana  soldiers, 
servants,  and  pagazis  vieing  with  them  in  volume  of 
voice  and  noise — making  the  dim  forest  throiigh  which 
we  were  now  passing,  resonant  with  their  voicos- 

The  scenery  was  much  more  picturesque  than  any 
wo  had  yet  seen  since  leaving  Bagamoyo.  T4ie  ground 
rose  into  grander  waves — hills  cropped  out  here  and 
there — great  castles  of  syenite  appeai-ed,  gi^'ing  a  strange 
and  weird  aj'pcarance  to  the  forest.  From  a  distance  | 
it  would  almost  seem  as  if  we  were  approaching  a  bit  of  I 
England  as  it  must  have  appeared  during  feudalism  x-^ 
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the  rocks  asBimied  such  Btrnnge  fantastic  ahnpes.  Now 
they  were  round  Ixiulders  raieed  ono  above  another, 
apparently  susceptible  to  every  breath  of  wind ;  anon, 
they  towered  Hkc  blunt-ix)intcd  obelisks,  taller  tluui  tho 
tallest  trees ;  again  they  assumed  the  ffhape  of  mighty 
waves,  vitrified ;  here,  they  were  a  smjiU  heap  of  frac- 
tured and  riven  rock ;  there,  they  rose  to  the  grandeur 
of  hills. 

By  5  P.M.  we  had  travelled  twenty  milee,  and  the 
signal  was  soun<Ied  for  a  halt.  At  1  A.m.,  the  moon 
being  up,  Hunied's  horn  and  voice  were  heard  through- 
out the  silent  camp  awaking  his  pngazis  for  the  march. 
Kvidently  Sheikh  Hamod  was  gone  stark  mad,  other- 
wise why  should  he  be  so  frantic  for  the  march  at  such 
an  early  hour?  The  dew  was  falling  heavily,  and 
chilled  one  like  frost ;  and  an  ominous  murmur  of  deep 
discontent  responded  to  the  early  call  on  all  sides.  Pre- 
suming, however,  that  he  had  obtjiined  Liettor  information 
than  wo  had,  Shcikli  Tliani  and  1  rcwjlved  to  be  governed 
as  the  events  proved  him  to  he  right  or  wrong. 

As  all  were  discontented,  this  night  maicli  was  per- 
formed in  deep  silence.  The  thermometer  was  at  53% 
we  being  about  4,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  pagazis,  almost  naked,  walked  quickly  in  order  to 
keep  warm,  and  by  so  doiug  many  a  sore  foot  wsia 
made  by  stumbling  against  obtrusive  roots  and  rocks, 
and  treading  on  thorns.  At  3  a.m.  we  arrived  at  tJie 
village  of  Unyambogi,  where  we  threw  ourselves  down 
to  rest  and  sleep,  until  dawn  should  reveal  what  else 
was  iu  store  for  the  hard-dealt  with  caravans. 

It  was  broad  daylight  when  I  awoke ;  the  sun  was 
flaring  his  hot  lenma  in  my  face.  Sheikh  Tlmni  came 
soon  after  to  infonii  mo  that  Ilamed  had  gone  to  Kiti 
two  hours  fiince ;  but  ho,  when  ;uiked  to  accompany 
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him,  positively  refused,  exclaiming  against  it  as  folly^ 
and  utterly  unnecessary,  when  my  advioe  was  asked  by 
Thani.  I  voted  tlie  wliole  tiling  as  sheer  nonsense ; 
and,  in  turn,  asked  him  what  a  terekeza  was  for  ? 
Was  it  not  an  afternoon  march  to  enable  caravans  to 
reach  water  and  food?  Thani  replied  that  it  was. 
I  then  asked  him  if  there  was  no  water  or  food  to  be 
obtained  in  Unyambogi.  Tliani  replied  that  he  had 
not  taken  pains  to  inquire,  but  was  teld  by  tlie  viUa^^ra 
that  there  was  au  abundance  of  matama,  hindi,  maweri, 
Bheop,  go;it8,  and  chickens  in  tlieir  village  at  clioap 
pricts,  such  as  were  nut  known  in  Ugogo. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  I,  "  if  Hamed  wants  to  be  a  fool, 
and  kill  his  pngazis,  why  should  we  ?  I  have  as  much 
cause  for  haste  as  Sheikh  Hamed;  but  Unyauyembe 
is  (hr  yet,  and  I  am  not  going  to  endanger  my 
property  by  playing  the  madman." 

Ab  Tliani  had  rcjwrted,  wo  found  an  abundance 
of  pi'OviaionB  at  tlie  village,  and  good  sweet  water 
from  some  pita  close  by.  A  sheep  cost  one  shukka ;  six 
chickens  were  also  purcliased  at  that  price ;  six  measures 
of  matama,  raawuri,  or  hindi,  were  proeunible  for  tho 
same  sum ;  in  short,  we  were  coming,  at  last,  into 
the  land  of  plenty. 

Ou  the  10th  June  wo  arri%'cd  at  Kiti  after  a  journey 
of  four  hours  and  a  half,  where  we  found  the  ii'repres- 
nble  Hamed  halted  in  sore  trouble.  He  who  would  ho 
a  Cfesar,  proved  to  be  an  irresolute  Antony.  He  had 
to  sorrow  over  the  deJitli  uf  a  favourite  slave  girl,  tho 
loea  of  five  dish-dashea  (Arab  shirts),  silvered-sleeve  and 
gold-embroidered  jackets,  with  which  he  had  thought  to 
enter  Unyatiycmbe  iu  state,  as  became  a  merchant  of 
his  standing,  which  had  disappeared  with  three  ab- 
Boondiug  servants,  besides  copper  trays,  rice,  and  pilau 
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diehea,   and  two  bales  of  clotli  with  runaway  Wan-j 
gwaiia  pngazis.      Sclim,  my  Ar:ib  interpreter,   asked 
hira,    "  Wliat   are    you  doing    here,  Slieikh    Humeri  ? 
I  thought  you  were  well  ou  the  road  to  Unyanyembo," 
Said  he,  "Could  I  leave  Thani,  my  friend,  behind?" 

Kiti  abounded  in  cattle  and  grain,  and  wc  were 
able  to  obtain  food  at  easy  rates.  The  Wakimbu, 
emigrants  from  Ukimbu,  near  Urori,  are  a  quiet  race, 
preferring  the  peaceful  arts  of  agriculture  to  war;  of 
tending  their  flocks  to  conquest.  At  the  least  rumor 
of  war  they  remove  their  property  and  family,  and 
emigrate  to  the  distant  wilderness,  where  tlicy  begin 
to  clear  the  land,  and  to  hunt  tho  elephant  for  his 
ivory.  Yet  wo  found  tlicm  to  be  a  fine  race,  and 
well  armed,  and  seemingly  capable,  by  their  numbers 
and  armH,  to  compete  with  any  tribe.  But  here,  as 
elsewhere,  disunion  makes  them  weak.  Thoy  are  mere 
Bmall  colonies,  each  colony  ruled  by  ile  own  chief; 
whereas,  were  they  united,  they  might  make  a  very 
jrespectable  I'ront  before  an  enemy. 

Our  next  destination  was  Msalalo,  distant  fifteen 
miles  from  Kiti,  Hamed,  after  vainly  searching  for 
Ills  runaways  and  the  valuable  property  lie  liad  lost, 
followed  us,  and  tried  once  more,  when  he  saw  ua 
encamped  at  Msalalo,  to  pass  us ;  but  his  pttgazis  failed 
him,  the  march  having  been  so  long. 

Welled  Ngaraiso  was  reached  ou  the  l.'ith,  after  a 
three  and  a  half  hours'  march.  It  is  a  flourishing 
little  place,  where  provisionB  were  almost  twice  as 
cheap  as  they  were  at  Unyamhogi.  Two  hours'  march 
Bonth  is  Jiweh  la  Mkoa,  on  the  old  road,  towards  which 
the  road  which  we  have  been  travelling  since  leaving 
Bagamoyo  was  now  rapidly  leading. 

Unyanyembe  being   near,  tho  pfigazis  and  soldiers 
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having  behaved  excellently  during  the  lengthy  marches 
wo  had  lately  made,  I  purchased  a  bullock  for  three 
doti,  and  had  it  slaughtered  for  their  special  benefit, 
I  aUo  gave  eacli  a  kbele  of  red  beads  to  indulge  his 
appetite  for  whatever  little  luxury  tlie  country  afforded. 
Milk  and  honey  were  plentiful,  and  three  frasilah  of 
Bweet  potatoes  were  bought  for  a  ehukka,  equal  to 
about  40  cents  of  our  monny. 

The  13th  June  brought  ub  to  the  last  village  of 
Magnnda  Mkali,  in  thedifitrict  of  Jiweh  la  Siiiga,  after  a 
short  march  of  eight  niilcB  and  tbroe-quarfenj,  Kusuri 
—  so  called  by  the  Arabs — is  called  Konsuli  by  tlie 
Wakimbu  who  inhabit  it.  This  is,  however,  but  one 
instance  out  of  many  where  the  Arabs  have  misnamed 
or  corrupted  the  native  names  of  villages  and  diatrlcln. 

Hetweeii  Ngaraiso  and  Kusuri  we  passed  the  village 
of  Kirurumo,  now  a  thriving  place,  witJi  many  a 
thriving  village  near  it.  As  wo  passed  it,  the  people 
came  out  lo  greet  the  Musungu,  whose  advent  had  been 
80  long  heralded  by  his  loud-mouthed  caravans,  and 
whose  soldiers  had  helped  them  win  the  day  in  a  battle 
against  their  fractious  brothers  of  Jiweh  la  Mkoa. 

A  little  further  ou  we  came  across  a  largo  khambi, 
occupied  by  Sultan  bin  Mohammed,  an  Omani  Arab  of_ 
high  descent,  who,  as  Hoon  as  he  was  notified  of  my 
approach,  came  out  to  welcome  me,  and  iuvito  me  to  h:a 
khambi.  As  his  harem  lodged  in  his  tent,  of  course  I 
was  not  invited  tliithcr;  but  a  carpet  outside  was  ready 
for  liis  visitor.  After  the  usual  questions  had  Iwen 
aeked  about  my  heiilth,  the  news  of  the  road,  the  latest 
from  Zanzibar  and  Oman,  ho  asked  me.  if  I  had  much 
cloth  with  me.  This  was  a  question  often  asked  by 
owners  of  down  caravans,  and  the  reasim  of  it  is  that 
the  Arabs,  in  their  anxiety  to  make  as  much  as  possible 
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of  their  cloth  at  tlie  ivory  ports  on  the  Tanganika  and 
elsewhere,  are  liable  to  forg«t  th«t  they  should  nitaiii  a 
portion  for  the  down  marches.  Xa,  indeed,  I  had  hut  a 
liale  left  of  the  quautlty  of  cloth  rotniiicd  for  proviuion- 
iug  my  party  on  the  road,  when  outfitting  my  caravans 
on  the  coaat,  I  could  unblusliingly  reply  in  the  negative. 
A  few  minuten  later  Sheikh  Hamed  was  announced, 
and  immediately  appeared,  making  a  profound  saluta- 
tion before  the  great  man,  with  great  pretentions  to 
kiss  his  hands,  and  his  *'  Kaif  halek  "  evinced  great 
anxiety  to  know  if  Sultan  bin  Mohammed  was  "well — 
quite,  quite  well."  For  about  five  minutes  the  two  Arabs 
exchanged  anxious  inquiries  as  to  each  other's  health 
and  prospect*.  Then  there  was  a  little  breathing  iwiuse, 
and  the  name  question  which  had  been  propounded  to 
me  about  my  cloth  was  given  to  liamed.  "  Very  little 
iodeed,"  answered  the  Sheikh ;  and  yet  Sultan  bin  Mo- 
hammed and  I,  knew  well  that  he  had  fifty-five  bales 
with  his  caravan. 

The  stranger  Arab  sent  his  servant  with  a  goat's 
skin  full  of  the  beautiful  and  white  rice  of  Uuyanyembe 
to  my  khamhi  at  Kusurl,  a  gift  I  felt  very  much  dis- 
posed to  decline,  after  the  negative  I  had  been  com- 
pelled to  give  him.  lie  also  olTered  to  convey  any 
letters  or  email  parcels  I  might  wish  to  send  to 
Zanzibar ;  and,  on  being  informed  that  I  had  left  a 
wliit<i  man  sick  at  Mpwapwa,  he  promised  to  conduct 
him  to  Zanzibar. 

Soon  after  arriving  at  Kusuri,  a  party  of  Wasawahili 
elephant  hunters  settled  at  Jiweh  la  Singa,  paid  me  n 
visit,  under  the  leadership  of  an  old  man  who  had  once 
been  Diwan  of  liiigamoyo.  Though  iht-y  brought  no- 
thing with  them  Jis  a  present,  they  did  not  fail  to  beg 
for  paper,  curry,  and  soajj — three  things  I  could  very 
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ill  &pare,  as  the  Makata  swamp  had  made  siich  stock 
but  small. 

I  lialted  a  day  at  Kiisuri  to  give  my  caravan  a  rest, 
after  its  long  series  of  marches,  before  venturing  on  the 

ro  days'  march  through  the  nninhahited  wilderness 
itat  separates  the  district  of  Jiweh  la  Singa  Uyanzi 
from  the  district  of  Tura  in  Unyanyembe,  Hamed 
preceded,  promising  to  give  Sayd  bin  Salim  notice  of 
my  coming,  and  to  request  him  to  provide  a  tembo 
for  me. 

On  the  15th,  having  ascertained  that  Sheikh  Tliani 
would  be  detained  several  days  at  Kusuri,  owing  to  the 
excessive  number  of  his  people  who  were  laid  up  witjt 
that  dreadful  plague  of  EaBt  Africa,  tho^  eii»iH"-pox,  I 
bade  him  farewell,  and  my  caravan  struck  out  of  Kusuri 
once  more  for  tlie  wilderness  and  the  jungle.  A  little 
before  noon  we  halted  at  the  khambi  of  Mgongo  Tembo, 
or  the  Elephant's  Back — bo  called  from  a  wave  of  rock 
whose  hack,  stained  into  dark  hrownnessby  atmoephcriu 
influences,  is  supposed  by  the  natives  to  resemble  the 
blue-brown  back  of  this  monster  of  the  forest.  My 
caravan  had  quite  an  argument  witli  me  here,  as  to 
whether  we  should  make  the  terekeza  on  this  day  or 
on  the  next.  Tlie  maji)rity  was  of  tlie  opinion  that  the 
next  day  would  be  tlu;  l«>st  for  a  toi-ekcza  ;  but  I,  being 

the  "  bana,"  consulting  my  own  interests,  insisted,  not 

without  a  flourish  or  two  of  my  whip,  that  the  lerekeza/^ 
should  be  made  on  this  day. 

Mgongo  'I'embo,  when  Burton  and  Spcke  passed  by, 
was  a  promising  settlement,  cultivating  many  a  fair  acre 
of  ground.  But  two  years  ago  war  broke  out,  for  some 
liold  act  of  its  people  upon  caravans,  and  the  Arabs 
came  from  Uuyanyumbe  with  their  Wangwana  servants, 
attacked  them,  burnt  the  villages,  and  laid  waHte  the 
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work  of  years.  Since  tliat  time  Mgon^o  Tembo  liae 
been  but  blackened  wrecks  of  housee,  and  tbc  fields  a 
sprouting  jungle. 

A.  cluster  of  dato  palm-trees,  overtoppiug  a  dcu&o 
grove  close  to  the  mtoni  of  Mgongo  Terabo,  revived 
my  recollections  of  Ef^ypt.  The  banks  of  tbe  stream, 
witli  their  verdant  foliage,  presented  a  strange  coutraiit 
to  the  brown  and  dry  appearance  of  the  jungle  whicli 
lay  on  either  aide. 

At  1  I'.M.  we  resumed  our  loads  and  walking  gtafla, 
and  in  a  short  time  were  en  Timie  for  tJie  Nghwhalah 
Mtoni,  distant  eight  and  three  quarter  miieB  from  the 
khambi.  The  sun  was  hot ;  like  a  globe  of  living, 
8eetliing  flame,  it  Qarcd  its  heat  full  on  our  heado; 
then  as  it  descended  towards  the  west,  scorched  the  air 
before  it  wao  inhaled  by  the  liiiigK  which  craved  it. 
Kibuyus  of  water  were  emptied  speedily  to  quench  the 
fierce  heat  that  burned  the  tliroat  aud  lungs.  One 
pagazi,  stricken  heavily  with  the  small-pox,  succumbed, 
and  tlirew  hiuib-elf  down  on  tlie  roadside  to  die.  We 
iiovor  saw  him  afterwards,  for  the  progrws  of  a  caravan 
on  a  terekeza,  is  sometliing  like  that  of  a  sliip  in  a 
hurricane.  The  canivaii  must  proceed — woe  befall  him 
who  lags  behind,  for  hunger  and  thirst  will  overtake 
him — 80  must  a  ship  drive  befora  the  fierce  gale  to 
escajK)  foundering — woe  befall  him  who  falls  over- 
board! 

An  abundance  of  water,  good,  sweet,  and  cool,  was 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  mtoni  in  deep  stony  reservoirs. 
Here  alBO  the  traces  of  furious  torrents  were  clearly 
visible  as  at  Mabuuguru, 

The  Ngliwhalahcom  mences  in  Ubanarama  to  the 
north — a  country  famous  for  its  fine  breed  of  donkeys — 
and  after  running  south,   Boutb-south-wcst,  crosses  the 
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Uoyanyembe  road,  from  wlu'cli  point  it  has  more  of  ii 
westerly  turn. 

On  tho  16th  wc  arrived  at  Madedita,  so  called  from 
a  village  which  was,  but  is  now  no  more.  Madedita  is 
twelve  and  a  half  miles  from  the  Nghwlialah  Mtoni. 
A  pool  of  good  water  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
roadside  is  the  only  Rnpply  caravans  can  obtain,  nearer 
than  Turn  in  Unyamwczi.  The  tsetse  or  chufwa-fly,  as 
called  by  the  Wasawahili,  stung  ub  dreadfully,  which  Is 
a  oign  that  large  game  visit  the  pool  sometimes,  but 
must  not  be  mistaken  for  an  indication  that  there  is 
any  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  water.  A 
single  pool  bo  often  frequented  by  pasmng  caravans, 
which  must  of  necessity  halt  here,  could  not  be  often 
visited  liy  the  animals  of  the  fiirest,  who  are  shy  in  this 
part  of  Africa  of  the  hnunt«  of  man. 

At  dawn  the  next  day  we  were  on  the  road  striding 
at  a  quicker  pace  than  on  most  days,  since  we  were 
about  to  quit  Magun<la  Mkali  for  the  more  populated 
and  l«ttcr  land  of  Unyamwezi,  The  forest  held  its 
own  for  a  wearisomely  long  time,  but  at  the  end  of 
two  hours  it  thinned,  then  dwarfed  into  low  jungle, 
and  finally  vanished  altogether,  and  we  had  arrived  on 
the  doil  of  Duyamwezi,  with  a  broad  plain,  swelling, 
subsiding,  and  receding  in  lengthy  and  grand  un- 
dulations in  our  front  to  one  indefinite  horizontal  line 
which  purpled  in  the  far  c^JBtance.  The  view  consisted 
of  fields  of  grain  ripening,  wliich  followed  the  contour 
of  the  plain,  and  which  rustled  merrily  before  tho 
morning  breeze  that  came  laden  with  the  chills  of 
Usagara. 

At  8  A.M.  we  had  arrived  at  the  frontier  village  of 
Unyamwezi,  Eiiatcrn  Tura,  which  we  invaded  without 
any  regard  to  the  disposttiou  of  the  few  inhabitaniti 
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who  liveH  there.  Hero  we  fniind  Nontln,  a  runaway 
of  Rpclte's,  one  of  those  who  had  eidod  with  Barnkn 
against  Bomhav,  wlio,  desiring  to  engage  himself  with 
me,  was  engaging  enoiigli  to  fuini«h  houoy  and  slicrhet 
to  his  former  companionH,  and  histly  to  the  pagaxis. 
It.  waji  only  a  short  bicathing  pattKc  wc  made  licrc, 
having  another  hour's  marcii  to  reacli  Central  Tiira. 

The  road  from  Eastern  Tiira  led  through  vant  fiulda 
of  millet,  Indian  corn,  holcus  sorghum,  mawcri,  or 
panicum,  or  bajri,  as  adled  hy  the  Aralw ;  gardens  of 
Bweet  potatoes,  large  ti'acts  of  cucimilK-rB.  water-melons, 
nni«li-melous,  and  pea-nuts  which  grew  in  the  deep 
furrows  between  the  ridges  of  the  holcns. 

Some  hroad-lcaf«^d  plantain  jilants  were  also  wen  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  the  villages,  which  as  we  ad- 
vanced liecame  very  numerous.  The  villages  of  the 
Wakirobu  are  like  those  of  the  Wagogo,  square,  flat^ 
roofed,  enclosing  an  open  area,  which  is  sometimes 
divided  into  three  or  four  parta  hy  fences  of  niatama 
fitalks. 

At  Central  Tura,  where  we  encamped,  we  had  evi- 
dence enough  of  the  rascality  of  the  Wakimbu  of  Tura. 
Hamed,  who,  despite  his  efforts  to  n-ach  I'nyanyemhe 
in  time  to  sell  his  cloths  before  other  Ambs  came  with 
cloth  supplicB,  was  unable  to  compel  hie  pagazis  to  the 
double  march  every  day,  was  also  encamped  at  Central 

LTura,  together  with  the  Arab  servants  who  preferred 
Hamed's  imbecile  haste,  i<>  Thani's  cautious  advance. 
Our  first  night  in  Unyamwezi  wa«  verj- exciting  indeed. 
The  Musungu's  camp  was  visited  by  two  crawling 
thieves,  but  they  were  soon. made  aipare  by  the  por- 
tentous click  of  a  trigger  that  the  white  man's  camp 
was  well  guarded. 
Hamed's  camp  was  nest  visited ;  but  here  also  the 
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restlesflness  of  tlie  owner  frustrated  tlielr  attempts,  for 
be  was  ]Kicing  bsickwurils  and  forwards  tliroujjli  liia 
camp,  with  a  loaded  gun  in  his  liand  ;  and  the  thieve* 
wore  obliged  \o  relinijuiBh  the  chance  of  etcaling  any 
of  bia  bales.  From  Ilamed'H  they  proceeded  to  Has- 
san's camp  (one  of  the  Arab  servants),  whore  they  were 
Biictiessful  enough  to  reacli  and  lay  hold  of  a  couple  of 
bales;  but,  unfortunately,  they  made  a  noise,  which 
awoke  tlie  vigibint  and  (piick-eared  slave,  who  Knatched 
liis  loaded  musket,  and  in  a  moment  liiid  nhot  one  of 
tlicra  throiigli  the  heart.  Such  were  our  experiences  of 
the  Wakimbu  of  Tura. 

The  following  moniing  the  neighbouring  villages 
were  made  aware  of  the  sad  accident  which  had  befallen 
their  number ;  but  though  they  were  bold  thieves  by 
night,  tliey  proved  to  !«  soulless  cowards  by  day,  and 
did  not  resent  the  deed  by  word  or  even  a  look,  Thia 
day  was  a  halt,  and  the  inhabitante  of  Tura  brought  to 
the  camp  such  abundant  stores  of  honey  and  ghee, 
sweet  potatoes  and  grain,  that  i  wjta  emibled  for  two 
doti  to  feast  my  men,  for  the  celebration  of  our  an-ival 
ID  Unvamwezi. 

On  the  18th  tho  three  caravans,  Hamed's,  ITassan's, 
and  my  own,  left  Tma  by  a  road  which  zig-zaggod 
towards  all  points  through  tho  tall  matamii  fields.  In 
an  hour's  time  we  had  passed  Ttira  Perro,  or  Western 
Tura,  and  bad  entered  tho  forest  again,  whence  the 
Wakimbu  of  Tura  obtain  their  honey,  and  where 
they  excavate  deep  traps  for  the  elephants  with  which 
the  forest  is  said  to  abound.  An  hour's  march  from 
Western  Tura  brought  us  to  a  ziwa,  or  pond.  There 
were  two,  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  small  open  mbuga, 
or  plain,  which,  even  at  this  late  season,  was  yet  soft 
from  the  water  which  overflows  it  during  the  rainy 
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BcasoD.    Afti-*r  resting  Ihree  lioure,  we  started  on  the 
terekeza,  or  afternoon  march. 

It  was  one  and  tJie  same  forest  that  we  ha<l  entered 
won  after  leaving  Western  Tura,  that  we  travelled 
through  ontil  we  reached  the  Kwala  Mtoni,  or,  aa, 
Burton  has  misnamed  it  on  his  map,  '*  Kwalc."  The 
water  of  this  mtoni  is  contained  in  large  ponds,  or 
deep  depressions  in  the  wide  and  crooked  (fuUy  of 
Kwala.  In  these  ponds  a  species  of  mud-fish  was 
found,  off  one  of  wliich  I  made  a  meal,  by  no  means  to 
lie  despised  by  one  who  had  not  tasted  fisli  since  leaving 
Bagamoyo.  Probably,  if  I  had  my  choice,  being,  when 
occasion  demands  it,  rather  fasticjious  in  my  tastes,  I 
would  not  select  the  mii(l-fi«]i. 

From  Tura  to  the  Kwala  Mtoui  is  seventeen  and 
a  half  miles,  a  distance  which,  however  easy  it  may 
be  traversed  once  u  fortnight,  assumes  a  pnodigioua 
length  when  one  has  to  travel  it  almost  every  other  day, 
at  least,  so  my  pagazis,  soldiers,  and  followere  found  it, 
and  their  murmurs  were  very  loud  when  I  ordered  the 
signal  Uy  be  soimded  on  the  march.  Abdul  Kader,  the 
tailor  who  had  atfciched  himself  to  me,  as  a  man  ready- 
hiinded  at  all  things,  from  mending  a  pair  of  pants, 
making  a  delicate  aitremets,  or  shooting  an  clephajit, 
but  whom  the  interior  proved  to  be  the  weakliest  of  the 
weakly,  unfit  for  anything  except  eating  and  drinking 
— almost  succimibed  on  this  march. 

Long  ago  the  little  stock  of  goods  which  Abdul  liad 
brought  from  Zanzibar  folded  in  a  pocket-handkerchief, 
and  with  which  ho  was  about  to  buy  ivory  and  slaves, 
and  make  his  fortune  in  the  famed  land  of  Uuyamwezi 
had  disappeared  with  the  great  eminent  hoj;e3  he  had 
built  on  them,  like  thoae  of  AInaschar  the  unfortu- 
nate owner  of  crockery  in  tlie  Arabian  tale.    He  came 
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to  me  fw  we  prepared  for  the  mirch,  with  a  most 
doloroiifl  tale  about  hia  approaching  death,  which  he  felt 
in  hia  Imqcs,  and  weary  back ;  liia  legs  would  barely 
hold  him  up;  in  short,  ho  had  utterly  collapsed — would 
I  take  mercy  on  him,  and  let  him  depart?  The  cause 
of  thiH  extraordinary  rer(t!(>st,  so  unlike  the  aptn't  with 
which  ho  had  left  Zanzibar,  eager  to  poaseas  the  ivory 
and  slaves  of  Unyamwezi,  was  that  on  the  last  long 
march  two  of  my  donkeys  being  deiwi,  I  had  ordered  that 
tlio  two  saddles  which  they  had  carried,  should  bo  Abdul 
Kader's  loid  to  Unyauyembe.  The  weight  of  the 
enddles  was  16  lbs.,  as  the  spring  balance-scale  indicated, 
yet  Abdul  Kader  Ijecame  weary  of  life,  aa  he  counted 
tiie  long  marches  that  intervened  between  the  mtoni 
and  Uiiyanycmbe.  On  the  ground  he  fell  prone,  to 
kiss  my  feet,  begging  mo  in  tho  name  of  God  to 
permit  lum  to  depart. 

Am  I  had  had  some  experience  ot   Hindoos,  Mala- 

ibareso,  and  eoolias  in  Abysninia,  I  knew  exactly  how  to 

"  deal  with  a  case  like  this.  Unhesitatingly  I  gmnted  tho 
refjuest  as  soon  as  asked,  for  as  much  tired  as  Abdul 
Kader  said  he  was  of  life,  I  was  with  Abdul  Kader's 
worth lessness.    But  the  Hindi  did  not  want  to  be  left  in 

L the  jungle,  he  said,  but  after  arriving  in  Unyanyembe. 

F**  Oh,"  said  1,  "  then  you  must  reach  Unyanyoiiibe  first ;    , 
in  tho  meanwhile  you  will  carry  those  saddles  there  forJ  / 
the  food  which  you  must  eat."    '*  Have  you  no  mercy  ?"  V 
he  implored.     "None    for   such    an    incorrigibly   lazy 
wretch  as   you,"  I   replied,  accompanying    my  words 

with  a  vigorous  and  most  neceasary  application  of  ray  - 

donkey   lash,   which    resoscitated  the  moribund   into^^— -" 
active,  if  not  useful  life. 

I  oonfeas  I  was  somewhat  ill-tempered  on  the  morn-     > 
ing  of  the  I8th,  somewliat  Urod  also,  and  my  kirangoi&i 
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came  in  for  n  fair  nhare  of  scoldinpj.  I  luul  no  energetic 
Mtiiiiyi  Kidogo  such  ns  Burton  liad,  otliorwiac  I  eliould 
have  valued  sucli  a  man,  inetliinki*,  much  more  Iiighly 
tban  my  ])redecesBor.  Many  a  time  I  fiiglioii  for  biicIi  a 
man,  wlicn,  all  my  eloquence  failing  to  inspire  my 
caravan  for  the  march,  I  liad  rccournc  to  tlireats,  and 
sometimes  to  flog'ging  riglit  and  Ic-ft  to  rouse  tlie 
Itagazia  aud  soldiers  up.  Upon  every  occasion  of  a 
terekeza  it  was  I  who  had  to  order,  no  one  ever  had 
occatiion  to  i-equcst  tbat  t  should  make  one — it  was  I 
who  had  to  argne  itw  utility  aud  necessity,  I  who  was 
obliged  to  cut  short  Bombay "h  vain  words  of  pleading, 
and  rouae  (ho  pagazis  out  of  the  kliambi  by  premonitory 
cracks  of  my  whip. 

Very  pasEionatc  were  my  reproaches  to  the  kirangozi 
for  his  mulish  obtuseness  in  not  perceiving  that  as 
we  neared  Unyanyembe  I  could  not  fail  to  remember 
when  I  bakshislicd  thoHo  who  had  ple;i8ed  me — tbat  the 
kirangozi,  instead  of  going  when  I  told  him,  alwayj! 
abided  by  tlie  advice  of  the  pagazis.  I  asked  him 
with  how  many  doti  he  had  been  bribed  by  the  pagazis 
to  make  small  marches  and  long  halts.  He  replied 
that  not  one  of  the  pagazis  was  going  to  give  him  any 
cloth  that  he  knew  of.  "  Well,  then,"  I  asked,  "  how 
•many  doti  could  I  give  you  if  you  pleased  me,  and  did 
what  I  told  you  ?"  "  Oh,  many,  many !"  he  answered. 
"  Very  well,  then,"  I  said,  "  take  up  your  load,  and  let 
me  see  from  here  to  Unvanvembe  how  hard  and  how 
frtKt  you  can  walk ;"  upon  which  he  promised  must 
solemnly  to  abide  by  my  word,  only  to  raarcli  when 
I  ordered  him,  to  halt  raily  when  I  deemed  it  ue- 
ceBsary. 

As  the  march  to  Rubuga  was  eighteen  and  thrce- 
(|uarter  miles,  the  pagazis  walked  fast  and  long  without 
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lasting.  The  kirangozl  liaJ  made,  an  lie  had  proiniwd, 
his  legs  ami  arms  strong  with  a  vciigeaiico,  for  he 
tnivelteii  the  wliolo  distance  lo  Iliilniga  Central  without 
a  Iiall,  inach  to  the  dismay  of  liis  train  of  pagaziK,  wlio 
tiiought  he  was  gone  mad.  Hitherto,  wo  had  been 
compcjlled  by  the  kiraiigozi  to  make  an  afternoon 
maruh  whua  the  distance  wai;  but  fifteen  or  sixteou 
mi  lee. 

Hubiiga,  ill  the  days  of  Uiirt«n,  according  to  his  lH»oIr, 
was  a  prosperous  district.  Even  when  wo  passed,  the 
evidences  of  wealth  and  prosperity  which  it  iHissoascd 
formerly,  were  plain  enough  in  the  wide  extent  of  ita 
grain  fields,  which  stretched  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Unyanyemlw  road  for  many  a  mile.  But  they  wera 
only  evidences,  of  what  once  were  numerous  villages,  a 
well-cultivated  ami  populous  district,  rich  in  henls  of 
cattle  and  storett  of  grain.  All  the  villages  ai'e  burnt 
down,  the  people  have  l)c<^n  driven  north  three  or  four 
davK  from  Rubuga,  the  cattle  were  taken  by  force,  the 
grain  fields  were  left  standing,  to  Iw  overgrown  with 
jungle  and  rank  weeds.  We  passed  village  after 
vill;^e  that  had  been  burnt,  and  were  mere  blackened 
heaps  of  charred  timl)er  and  smoked  clay  ;  field  after 
field  of  grain  ripe  years  ago  was  yet  standing  in 
the  midst  of  a  crop  of  gunos  and  thorns,  mimosa  and 
kolquall. 

We  arrived  at  the  village,  occupied  by  about  sixty 
Wangwana,  who  have  settled  here  to  make  a  living  by 
buying  and  selling  ivory.  Food  is  provided  for  them 
in  the  da-terted  fiolda  of  the  people  of  Rubuga.  We 
■were  very  tired  and  heated  from  the  long  march,  but 
the  pagazis  had  all  arrived  by  3  p.m. 

At  the  Waugwaua  village  we  met  Amer  bin  Sultan, 
the  very  type  of  an  old  Arab  sheikh,  such  as  we  reail 
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of  in  books,  with  a  snowy  beard,  and  a  clean  reverend 
face,  who  was  retuniing  to  Zanzibar  after  a  ten  j'ears* 
residence  in  Unyanyenibe.  lie  presented  me  with  ft 
goat,  and  a  goatrekin  full  of  rice ;  a  most  acceptable  gift 
in  a  place  where  a  goat  cost  five  shukkas. 

After  a  day's  halt  at  Riibuga,  during  which  I 
despatched  Boldiers  to  notify  Sheikh  Sayd  bin  Sallm 
and  Slieikh  bin  Nasih,  the  two  chief  dignitarioB  of 
Unyanyembe,  of  my  coming,  on  the  21st  of  June  we 
rcBumed  the  march  for  Kigwa,  distant  five  hours.  The 
road  ran  through  another  forest  similar  to  th.it  whicli 
separated  Tui-a  from  Rubnga,  the  country  rapidly 
eloping  ae  we  proceeded  westward.  Kigwa  we  found 
to  have  been  visited  by  the  same  vengeance  which 
rendered  Rubnga  such  a  waste. 

The  next  day,  after  a  three  and  a  half  hours'  rapid 
inarcb,  we  crossed  the  ratoiii — which  was  no  mioni — 
separating  Kigwa  from  Unyanyembe  district,  and  after 
a  short  halt  to  quench  our  thirst,  in  three  and  a  half 
hours  more  arrived  at  Shiza.  It  was  a  most  delightful 
march,  though  a  long  one,  for  its  picturcsqueness  of 
scenery  which  every  few  minutes  was  revealed,  and  the 
pi-oofs  we  everywhere  saw  of  the  peaceal)Ie  and  indua- 
triouB  disposition  of  the  people.  A  short  half  hour 
from  Shiza  "we  beheld  the  undulating  plain  wherein  the 
Arabs  have  chosen  to  situate  the  central  depot  which 
commands  such  a  wide  and  extensive  field  of  traile. 
The  lowing  of  cattle  and  the  l)Ieiiting  of  the  goals  and 
Bheep  were  everywhere  heard,  giving  the  country  a 
happy,  pastoral  aspect. 

The  Sultan  of  Shiza  desired  me  to  celebrate  my 
arrival  in  Unyanyembe,  with  a  five -gallon  jar  of 
pombe,  whicli  he  brought  for  that  purpose. 

As  the  pombe  was  but  stale  ale  iu  taste,  and  milk  and 
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water  in  color,  after  drinldng  a  small  glassfal  I  passed 
it  to  the  delighted  BoldierH  and  pagazis.  At  my  request 
the  Sultno  brought  a. fine  fat  bullock,  fur  which  he 
acoepte<l  four  and  a  half  doti  of  Meritiani.  The 
bullock  was  immodiatui y  slaughtered  and  served  out  to 
the  caravan  as  a  fnrewull  feast. 

No  one  elept  much  that  night,  and  long  before 
the  dawu  the  fires  were  lit,  and  gr&at  fitcaka  were 
broiling,  that  their  stomachs  might  rejoice  before  part- 
ing with  the  MuHungu,  whose  bounty  tliey  had  bo  often 
tasted.  Six  rounds  of  powder  were  served  to  each 
soldier  and  pngazi  who  owned  a  gun,  to  fire  away 
when  we  sliould  be  near  the  Arab  housesi.  The  meanest 
pagazi  hud  his  best  cloth  about  his  loins,  and  some 
were  exceedingly  bravo  in  gorgeous  Ulyah  "  Coombcewi 
l*oonga"  and  crimson  "Jawah,"  thegloesy  "  Itehani," 
and  the  neat  "  Dabwaui."  The  soldiers  were  mustered  in 
new  tarbooshes,  and  the  long  white  shirts  of  the  Mrima 
and  the  Island.  For  this  was  the  great  and  happy  day 
which  had  been  on  our  tongues  ever  since  quitting  the 
co^ist,  for  which  we  had  made  tlioito  noted  marches 
latterly — one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  and  a  half 
miles  in  sixteen  days,  including  pauses — sometliing  over 
eleven  miles  a  day  ! 

The  signal  sounded,  and  the  eara\'an  was* joyfully  off 
with  banners  Bying,  and  trumpets  and  horns  blaring. 
A  short  two  and  a  half  hours'  march  brought  us  within 
sight  of  Kwikuru,  which  is  about  two  miles  south  of 
Tabora,  the  main  Arab  town ;  on  the  outside  of  which 
we  saw  a  long  line  of  men  in  clean  shirts,  wliereat  we 
opened  our  charged  batteries,  and  fired  a  volley  of 
small  arms  such  as  Kwikuru  seldom  heiird  before.  The 
pagay.is  cIoi<ed  up  and  adopted  the  swagger  of  veterans : 
the  soldiers  blazed  away   uninterruptedly,   while    I, 
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seeing  that  the  Arabs  were  advancing  towards  me,  left 
the  ranks,  and  held  out  my  hand,  which  was  immediately 
grasped  by  Sheikh  Sayd  bin  Salim,  and  then  by  about 
two  dozen  people,  and  thue  our  entree  into  Unyanyembe 
was  effected. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


CKOdRAPHICAL  AND   ETnyOGHAPniCAL  IlKMARKa. 

TnR  geogniphy  of  the  country  through  which  we  have 
just  traversed  lias  been  describfid  already  under  ita 
various  iispects — sis  we  were  iiiformod  through  native 
rcporlo,  and  as  wc  saw  it  ourselves — in  the  prt^ceding 
pages.  But  it  would  be  an  well  to  summarise,  au 
clearly  as  possible,  in  a  cliapter  epecially  devoted  to 
the  geograpliy  find  elhnoj^raphy  of  the  country,  what 
additional  knowledge  we  have  gained  of  the  interior  of 
Africa. 

There  were  throe  routes  to  Uuyanyembe  from  Bnga-  . , 
moyo,  either  of  which  might  have  been  taken  by  our  I 
ICxpedition  ;  hut  two  of  thcin  were  already  known  by  | 
the  luiimtu  dcecription  which   we  have  received  from 
ray  gredecc-saors  in  this  part  of  Africa — Messrs.  Burton, 
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Spefee,  and  Grant.  There  was  one,  a  more  northern 
and  dii'ect  route  to  tlujanyembe,  which  was  said  to 
lead  through  Northern  Uzaramo,  Ukwere,  Ukami, 
Udoe,  Useguhha  or  Ustgiira,  Usiigara,  TJgogo,  Uyanzi, 
thence  to  Uuyamwezi.    It  was  this  which  I  adopted. 

As  the  crow  fiies^  or,  in  geographical  parlance, 
rectiiineally,  the  distance  from  Bagamoyo  to  Unyan- 
yembe  ia  nearly  6"  of  longitude,  or  tbit>©  htnidfocl^^d 
sixty  mil^.  The  einuosity  of  the  path  taken  by 
caravans,  which  in  Africa  is  adapted  to  thu  lay  of 
the  country,  and  foUowg  the  easier,  loss  dangerous, 
more  available  course,  extends  the  distance  to  bo 
traversed,  to  over  five"  himdred  "and  ^twefJlyTnileK. 
I  reckon  of  course  by  the  time  occupied  by  the 
marches,  and  the  rate  of  progress,  which  I  presume  to 
be  not  more  nor  les«  than  2 '  5  miles  per  hour. 

That  portion  of  country  extending  from  Bagnmoyo 
;'  to  Kikoka  is  called  the--^^nma" — the  hill;  it  may 
/,.  also  be  designated  SawahiU^  and  also  Zanguubar.  We 
V  recogniiie  the  latter  name  as  figuring  prominently  in 
our  ancient  maps,  as  the  designation  given  to  a  lengthy 
strip  of  sea-coast  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Jub,  to  f!a])e  Delgado,  or  from  the  equator  to 
S.  lat  10°  41".  Sawahiti  means  the  "  sea-coast,"  hence 
the  people  who  live  on  this  sea-coast  of  Zanguebar 
are  called  Wasawahili,  and  their  language,  Kisnwahili. 
And  it  may  here  be  mentioned  that  the  prefix  U,  means 
eountry,  Wa,  for  persons  in  the  phiral,  M,  is  the  sin- 
gular fur  one  person.  Thus  U-zariimo,  means  country 
of  Zaramo;  Wa-zaramo,  would  mean  jieople  of  Zaramo; 
k  M-zaramo,  one  person  of  Zaramo;  Ki-zaiamo,  language 
^<^  Zaranio. 

Baganioyo  is  a  small  port  on  the  Mrima,  Sawahili,  or 
Zaiiguebai'  coast,  which  stands  nearly  opposite  the  port 
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of  Zanzibar,  wUitlier  canivaiis  generally  bound  for  Un- 
yanyembe  laud.  A  few  miles  higher  up,  north,  are  the 
ports  of  Whitide  and  Saadani,  sitnated  one  on  each  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  River  Wanii.  Four  miles  south  of 
Bagamoyo  is  Kaole,  a  small  village  which  contatna 
a  guvaj-za  or  fort,  with  about  a  dozen  Ualuchea  for  a 
garrison.  South  of  Kaole  is  Konduchi,  and  southward 
still  is  Dar  Salaam,  a  new  port  established  by  the  late 
Sultan.  South  of  Dar  Salaam  is  Mbiinmaji,  quite  an 
important  rendezvous  for  cai-avans  bound  for  the 
interior.  About  sixty  miles  south  of  Mbuamaji  ia  the 
niost  northern  mouth  of  the  Ru6ji  river,  opposite  the 
island  of  Mafia  or  Monfia ;  and  a  degree  further  south 
we  come  to  the  famoue  port  of  Kilwa,  tlmt  great 
entrei)Ot  of  slave  traders. 

The  strip  of  land  known  oa  the  Mrima.ia-a 
important  one  tu  the  eyes  of  the  civilized  world,  for 
upon  here,  now  that  the  slave  question  is  being 
agitated,  our  attention  should  ho  seriously  concentrated. 
Its  importance  to  us,  arises  from  the  fact  that  by  means 
of  itsjjorte,  Mombasah,  Bueni,  Saadani,  Whinde,  Itag*- 
moyo,  ^^oler  Konduchi,  Dar  Salaam,  Mbuamaji,  andj 
Kilwa,  threerJourths  of  the  slaves  captured,  kiduappedi^ 
or  bought  in  the  interior,  arc  shipped  abroad.  This 
lact  should  be  remembered.  '    ■  »■ 

Onoe  we  cross  the  Kingani  River  on  our  road  to 
TJuj-anycmbe,  we  may  be  said  to  have  left  the  country 
of  the  ^\'amrima,  and  to  have  touched  upon  the  most 
nortliern  extremity  of  Uzaranio.  The  Sultan  of  Zanzibar 
has  established  a  post  at  Kikoka,  four  miles  we^t  of  the 
Kingani,  and  by  this  has  made  good  his  claim  to  call 
tlte  ten  miles  of  amntry  from  Bagamoyo  to  Kikoka  his 
own.  As  there  are  no  inhalntants  between  the  river 
und  Kikoka,  Mm  claim  is  not  disputed. 
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On  OTir  right — which  is  to  the  north  of  tlie  Unyan-' 
yembe  road — stretches  Ukwere,  two  days'  march,  or 
twenty-five  miles.  West,  Ukwere  extends  from  Rosako 
to  Kisemo,  a  dietauce  of  sixty  miles.  From  Kisenio, 
west,  half-way  to  Mikeaeh,  or  east  of  the  Kira  Pwik, 
extends  Ukami.  This  coiiutry  formerly  etrctched  as  far, 
lis  and  included  Simhamweiini,  the  capital  of  the  Wase- 
guhha ;  but  the  Wadoe,  their  northern  neighbours,  in- 
vaded and  conitflcred  the  inliabitantM,  who  were  in 
their  turn  conquered  by  the  powerlnl  triLnjs  of  the 
"Wascguhha.  From  Iviia  Peak  to  Ulngalla  is  included 
under  the  name  of  Udoe,  stiil  a.  large  country,  which 
overlaps,  on  the  north,  Ukami,  eastft-ard  beyond 
Ukwere  to  the  Mnma,  or  the  coast.  This  jwrtion, 
between  Kira  Peak  and  Ulagalla  is  the  south-western 
extremity  of  the  territory  of  the  "Wadoe. 

UeeguUha  begins  at  Ulagalla,  and  its  western  extre- 
mity is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  tlie  Makata. 

The  whole  of  this  country,  embracing  these  wjveral 
districtjs  of  Ukwere,  Ukami,  Udoe,  and  Useguhha^  is 
drained  by  the  Kingani,  and  its  tributaries— or,  I  sliould 
»!ay,  by  its  chief  tributary,  the  Ungereng«ri.  By 
adopting  this  northern  route  I  was  enabled  to  discover 
the  principal  branch  of  the  Kingani  in  the  Uiigerengen, 
called  Rufu  by  the  natives,  as  it  enters  into  the  main 
river.  Speke  and  Grant  discovered  the  Mgeta,  another 
branch,  flowing  from  west  of  the  Mkambaku  lange,  and 
circling  southerly  round  about,  thus  draining  the  whole 
of  Ukiilu  and  Uzaramo.  The  area  of  land  drained  by 
the  Kingani  and  its  tributaries  may  be  estimated  at 
not  more  than  twelve  thousand  stpiare  miles. 

It  will  be  noticed  by  those  who  study  African 
geography,  that  Speko  lias  placed  on  his  map,  near 
loKg.  E.37°,  a  range   of  mouutains  called  the  Mkam- 
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bakii  range,  exteiiding  north  at  least  1°.  That  part  of 
the  rails*  called  tlie  '•  Mkamliaku  "  our  Expedition  saw, 
but  the  most  northern  portion  of  it  is  known  as  the 
Uruguru  mountains.  At  the  foot  of  its  most  northern 
extremity,  as  the  range  dcfleetw  eastward,  the  capital  of 
«>uthern  Useguhha,  Simbamweuni,  is  situated. 

Speke  Kij'B,  in  'Journal  of  the  Discovery  of  the 
Soarccs  of  the  Nile,'  p.  32  :  *'  Where  llie  Kingani  itself 
rises,  I  never  could  find  out ;  tliougU  I  have  heard  that 
its  source  lies  in  a  gurgling  spring  on  the  easteni  face 
of  the  Mkamlmku  ;  by  which  account  the  Mgeta  is 
made  the  longer  branch  of  the  two."  By  whatever 
name  we  distinguish  tliis  river — whetlier  it  be  the  Kin- 
gani, or  the  Ilamdallah,  as  the  Wamrima  call  it,  or  the 
Bufu,  as  the  Wakwcre,  Wakami,  Wadoe,  and  ^^''as^3- 
guhha  call  it — itw  source  can  be  uo  longer  matter  of 
conjecture.  Speke  has  discovered  that  the  Mgeta,  one 
of  the  two  main  branches,  rii^es  on  the  western  slope  of 
the  Mkaniliaku,  and  IiaH  Feen  it  sweeping  round  the 
©outh-^^f  Khutu.  I  have  discoverod  that  the  second 
main  branch — called  Ungerengeri — rises  west  of  the 
MkamUdcu,  or  rathei',  tlie  Ui'Uguru  mountaiufi,  and  that 
it  sweeps  uorthwanl  through  Useguhha  and  Udoc  to 
gouthem  Ukwere,  and  Ukami,  and  thence  into  the  Kin- 
gani. This  river  by  the  natives  is  known  as  the  Rufu 
from  the  time  it  enters  Ukwere,  to  its  exit  into  the 
ocean  three  miles  north  of  Bagamoyo.  To  tlio  Aralw, 
however,  this  river,  from  the  point  of  confluence  of  the 
Hevenil  bnmches,  is  known  sm  the  Kingani.  Under  thnt 
name  it  will  be  best  known  to  studeufc*  of  African  Ua- 
%'eilors'  maps. 

The  highest  altitude  reached  by  our  Expedition 
between  Bagamoyo  and  Simbamweuni  in  Useguhhn, 
did  not  exceed  one  thoitsand  feet,  and,  excepting  for  a 
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cone  hero  and  there  visible  to  the  north  of  King^rir 
Hora,  and  known  as  Dih'ma  peaks,  and  in  the  nei^li- 
bourhootl  of  Mikeseli,  the  land  appears  to  n'ee  gradually, 
in  a  Beries  of  lengthy  and  parallel  iindnktions,  exten- 
edvely  wooded,  jungly,  or  in  smooth  grassy  ridges,  the 
slopet)  falling  easterly  and  westerly  into  depressions  likfr 
wave-troughs,  by  means  of  which  the  drainage  )» 
carried  southerly  and  south-westerly  into  tho  Unge- 
rengeri. 

Beyond  Simbamwenni  and  westward  of  the  Unge- 
reiigcri  we  suddenly  front  towering  and  isolated  cones 
with  tnincated  summits,  and  these  cones  connected  one 
with  anotlier  by  means  of  low  saddles,  or  ridges,  to  an 
isolated  group  of  mountains  at  least  two  thousand  feet 
alwve  the  Ungerengeri,  at  the  base  of  which,  on  the 
northern  side  of  this  stream,  a  lengthy,  wooded  ridge- 
sweep*  easterly,  separating  the  Ungcrengeri  from  the 
Wami. 

Tliis  bold  asjtect  of  the  conntry  is  most  gratifying  to- 
the  ej'o  of  the  stranger,  who  iancies  that  he  is  aliout  to 
ascend  higher  altitudes,  and  obtain  immnnity  from  tho- 
fevers,  which  those  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the 
African  interior  attj-ibutc  only  to  the  jungles  and 
marshes  of  the  maritime  region. 

In  one  march,  liowever,  from  Simbamwenni  by  a  pass 
between  the  mountain  group,  we  arrive  at  Simbo^ 
whence  we  may  obtain  a  clear  view  of  the  broad  vallo\- 
of  the  Great  Mukafji,  hounded  by  the  high  and  bold 
group  at  our  backs,  on  tho  cast,  by  the  glorious, 
mountain  range  of  Usagara,  wliose  bold  peaks  and 
aspiring  summits  are  buried  in  the  clouds. 

I  have  devotod  much  time  to  the  elucidation  of  tho 
diPFerenc«  existing  between  the  Kingani  and  tlio  Wnmi 
river.    It  is  only  after  satisfying  myself  that  I  have 
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ventored  to  assert  that  fho  difference  between  these 
rivers  is  clear  and  positive.  Arabs,  MTamrima  and 
natives,  and  my  own  i>ersoiiaI  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  its  superficial  configuration,  tend  to  establish  be- 
yond further  doubt  that  the  Kinganiand  tboWami  are 
two  separate  and  entirely  distinct  rivers.  The  Kingani 
enters  the  sea  three  miles  north  of  Bagamoyo;  the 
"Wami  at  nearly  half-way  between  the  ports  of  Whinde 
and  Sa'adani, 

The  following  plan  will  best  illustrate  the  water- 
system  of  this  r^on : 


I 
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We  have  found  that  the  Ungereng«ri  flown  south- 
westerly to  the  Kingani,  and  from  this  point  where  wo 
£tand  (Simbo)  tlic  formation  of  the  country  is  clearly 
visible.  On  our  right,  aa  we  turn  our  faces  west,  is 
iho  valley  of  the  Makata,  or  the  Wami,  flowing  north- 
"ward  and  eastward ;  on  our  left  is  the  valley  of  the 
Ungorougeri  with  the  river  flowing,  after  a  bold  sweep 
northward,  to  the  B0Qth-e»8t.  Our  line  of  march  A 
hither   from   Bagamoyo  has  been  nearly  equi-distant    J 

from  each  river,  with  the  Wami  on  our  right  and  the ( 

L'ngercngeri,  or  the  Kingani,  on  our  left 
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It  will  be  seen,  on  reference  to  tbe  above  diagram, 
/how  one  and  the  same  river  bears  three  or  four  dis- 

Xtinctly  different  names,  and  how  very  easily  travellers 
may  be  baffled  in  the  pursnit  of  geographical  informa- 
tion. Like  the  Kingani  with  its  series  of  different 
flesignations,  the  river  issuing  into  the  sea  betweei! 
the  Mohammedan  jwrts  of  M'lundc  and  Sa'adani 
is  called  the  Wami,  tbe  Rudewa,  the  Makata,  and  the 
Mukondokwa. 

The  first  important  stream  which  we  find  as  we  enter 
tbe  broad  plain,  or  the  valley  of  Makata,  is  the  Little 
Makata,  which,  though  foidable  at  all  seasons,  becomes 
a  swift  and  dangerous  river  to  travellers  in  the  height 
of  the  Masika  season.  After  the  Little  Makata  we 
como  to  a  deep  nullah  which  overflows  witli  water  during 
the  rains,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  beyond  «'e  come 
to  the  Great  Makata — tbe  "Wami,  or  the  Mukondokwa 
— a  stream  capable  of  expanding  into  a  mighty  river 
five  or  six  hundred  yards  broad.  Beyond  the  Great 
Makata  we  come  to  tbe  Mbengerenga,  a  branch  of 
the  Hudcwa,  which  here  flows  parallel  with  our 
lino  of  march,  emptying  into  the  Wami  at  or  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Great  Makata  with  the  Little 
■Makata.  Crossing  tbe  Mbengerenga,  we  presently  come 
to  another  small  branch  of  the  Kudowa,  and  pee  tbe 
Budewa  itself,  as  it  approaches  our  road  and  whirls 
round  sharply  to  tlie  cas-t.  Beyond  this,  as  we  turn 
our  faces  sotith-west,  we  come  to  the  Uronga,  a  river 
rising  in  Muudn,  northern  Usagara,  aud,  having 
reached  our  camp  at  Rchenneko,  we  strike  across  an 
angle  of  the  mountains  and  arrive  at  tbe  Afakata  again 
under  tlie  name  of  tbe  Mukondokwa^  aa  it  is  called  by 
the  Wasagara.  Pursuing  our  way  up  the  Mukondokwa 
Pass,  along  the  same  route  pursued  by  Capts.  Burton 
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tind  Spcke,  wo  arrive  at  a  point  In  tins  valley  where 
our  varioHs  routes  diverge,  that  of  Burtou  and  Speke 
leatliiig  lip  and  along  the  summit  of  the  Rnbeho  range, 
ours  inclining  uortliward  considerably,  yet  keeping 
on  a  parnllel  line  with  their  route  with  an  interval  of 
from  twenty  to  thirty  miles  between. 

Burton,  soon  after  leaving  the  valley  of  tlie  Mukon- 
dokwa,  came  to  a  plateau  which  "  ended  in  n  duucent 
with  rapid  slopes,  over  falla  and  steps  uf  rock  nnd 
boulder,  into  the  baain  of  the  Rumunia  river.  It  is  a 
Routhem  influent,  or  a  bifurcation  of  the  Mukondokwa, 
and  it  drains  the  hills  to  the  soutli-west  of  the  liumuma 
dUtrict,  whereas  the  main  stream  arising  in  the  liigh- 
knds  of  the  Wahumba,  or  Wamusai,  caiTies  ofT  the 
waters  of  the  lands  to  the  west," 

Not  eleven  miles  from  the  foi-J  where  Burton  and 
Speke'fl  and  my  own  route  parted,  I  came  to  a  lake,  the 
Lake  Ugombo^  which,  though  of  limited  dimensions, 
plays  a  suialT  part  in  the  water  system  of  East  Africa. 
For  this  small  lake,  barely  three  miles  in  length,  receives 
the  Rnmiuna  and  discharges  it  thiotigli  a  narrow  chaitm 
into  the  Mukondokwa.  "The  main-stream  does  not 
rise  in  the  highlands  of  the  Wahumba,  or  the  Wamusai, , 
nor  does  it  cany  the  waters  of  the  lands  on  the  west;" 
hut  rises  at  least  one  degree  north  of  the  latitude  of 
Ugombo  in  the  mountains  of  Keroa  Kagimi,  in  what  is 
kno^%'n  in  Ktsagara  as  Mundu,  which  is  also  the  birth- 
place of  the  stream  Uronga,  or  Ulonga. 

Among  the  other  feeders  of  this  Mukondokwa  river 
besides  the  Rumuma  are  the  streams  Itufuta  and 
Mduiiku,  which  rise  in  Kivya,  tlie  Myombo  and 
Mdanwi. 

The  "  lands  on  the  west "  of  the  longitude  of  Rubeho 
-^<it   least,  ou  our  route — are   drained   by  means  of 
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niillalip,  wliicl),  on  nccouut  of  the  general  drought  in 
this  dry  region,  fail  to  carry  the  water  into  any  Btream. 
These  nullaha,  or  dry  water-courses,  or  deepened 
fiumaras — which  wc  in  America  wonld  call  gulches — 
absorb  all  the  water  that  flows  into  them  from  the 
sterile  regions  beyond,  or  west  of  the  Usagara  moun- 
tains. The  Mukoiidokwa  river  mns  from  uortli  to 
Bonth  through  the  mountains  of  Ueagara,  thence  swerv- 
ing easterly,  serves  to  convey  the  waters  discharged 
into  it  by  the  Rufiita,  Rmmima,  Myombo,  and  Mdunwi, 
easterly  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  rainfiiU  west  of  Usagara  is  bo  slight  that  the 
sandy  iiuinaras,  or  gidches,  f^eldom  contribute  any 
water  to  the  Rufiji  river.  For  fi*om  westward  of 
Ugogi  to  Tiira,  in  Unyamwezi,  the  drainage  slopes 
Bouthwards  into  tlie  Ruhwlia,  or  the  Rufiji  River. 

That  sterile  region,  which  comprises  the  northern 
Marenga  Mkali,  tlie  whole  of  Ugogo  and  southern 
Uhumha,  or  Umasai,  Ihange,  and  Mbogwe,  have  no 
drainage.  Whatever  rain  falls  is  received  by  the 
shallow  pools  or  small  lakes,  winch  dot  the  interior 
of  tliis  region  so  thickly.  During  the  dry  season  eva- 
poration takes  place,  and  the  water  is  drained  from 
these  pools  by  the  steady  north-east  monsoons  into 
the  grander  reservoira  of  tlie  lakes  occupied  by  the 
Victoria  N'Yanza,  and  thence  into  the  Kile.  After 
the  evapomLion  lias  taken  place,  tJie  sin-fiace  of  this 
sterile  region  exhibits  largo  0X]janBeB  of  country 
covered  with  saline  incrustations,  or  with  nitrate  of 
soda.  Those  visible  we«t  of  Chaga,  in  the  district  of 
Angarnka,  tlie  saline  lagoons  of  IJalihali,  west  of  Kikui, 
and  those  seen  by  myself  north  of  Mizauza,  mnst  tend 
to  establish  this  theory. 

Beyond  Ugogo  the  only  streams  woith  mentioning 
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here  are  the  JlJaburn  and  tlic  Maliungiini,  which 
flow  southerly  iuto  the  Kisigo,  which  is  placed  one 
degree  south  of  Kiwyeh.  We  are  told  that  it  is  au 
important  stream,  and  Kwift,  by  the  Wa^go  of  Kiwyeh, 
and  that  it  is  haunted  by  numbers  of  hippopotami  and 
crocodiles.     The  Kisigo  empties  into  the  Itufiji. 

Briefly  it  may  be  eaid  of  our  march  to  Uiiyanyemhc 
that  its  first  stage  was  across  the  basin  of  the  Kinp;ani ; 
the  second,  across  the  basin  of  the  Wami ;  the  third, 
across  the  water-shod  of  the  Wami ;  the  fotirtli,  across 
the  moat  northern  jxjrtion  of  the  basin  of  the  Ruhwlia, 
and  the  waterless  region ;  and  the  fiftli,  into  tlic  borders 
of  the  water-shed  of  the  Lake  Tiuiganika.  -^ 

Now,   the    reader    might  ask — and   very   properly 
too — "What  profiteth  it  ail — these  tiresome  descrip-  /\ 
tions  of  rivers,  &c.,  with  such  odd,  incomprehensible 
names  ?'* 

Patience!  reader;  that  is  precisely  the  point  I  was 
about  to  arrive  at.  If  you  look  at  the  map  accom- 
I>anying  this  book,  you  will  perceive  the  suggestion 
conveyed  to  you  by  ray  description  of  two  particular 
livers. 

First,  it  appears  to  mo,  tliat  the  Wami  River  ig 
available  for  commerce.  I  know  that  it  can  lie  navi- 
gated with  ease  by  liglit-tbiiught  steamers  drawing  two 
or  three  feet — for  a  distance  of  two  degrees  rectiiinoally, 
or  nearly  two  hundred  miles  by  water — fiom  tlie  port 
of  'WTiinde^to^MBumi,  TJsagara.  All  impcdiraonts 
to  fireo  navigation — snch  as  the  mangrove  trees  which 
on  either  bank  in  some  places,  especially  near  Ki- 
gongo'a  village,  interlace  their  far-spreading  branches 
— could  be  easily  removed  by  an  axe. 

Mbnrai  is  within  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  foot 
of  llie  Uaagara  mountains,  the.  sanatoria  of  £aat  Africa. 
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The  distance  from  Whinde  to  Mbiimi  could  with  ease 
be  traversed  by  a  steamer  in  four  days. 

Who  wishes  to  civiHze  Africa  ?  Wlio  wishea  to 
Open  ti-ado  direct  with  Usagara,  Useguhha,  Ukotti, 
Uhehe ;  to  get  the  ivory,  the  sugar,  the  cotton,  the 
I  -^  orchilla-weed,  tlie  indigo,  and  the  grain  of  these 
"\^\CODntrien  ?  Here  is  an  o]>porfuiuty  ! 
^  \  Four  days  by  steamer  bring  the  missionary  to  the 
^'healthy  uplands  of  Africa,  where  he  can  Hvo  amongst 
the  gentle  Wasagara  witliout  fear  or  alarm ;  where  he 
can  enjoy  the  Inxnries  of  civilized  Hfe  without  fear 
of  being  deprived  of  them,  amid  the  moat  beautiful 
and  picturesque  scenes  a  poetic  fancy  could  imagine ! 
Here  is  the  greenest  verdure,  purest  water ;  here  are 
valleys  teeming  with  grain  stalks,  forests  of  tama- 
rind, mimosa,  gum-copal  tree;  here  is  the  gigantic 
mvule,  the  stately  mparamusi,  the  beautiful  palm — a 
scene  such  as  only  a  tropic  sky  covers !  Health  and 
abundance  of  food  are  assured  to  the  miasionaiy  ;  gcutio 
people  are  at  his  feet  ready  to  welcome  him !  Except 
civilized  society,  nothing  that  the  soul  of  man  can 
desire  is  lacking  here  ! 

From  the  village  of  Kadetamnre  a  score  of  admirable 

mission   sites    are   available,  with   fiue    health-giving 

I  breezes   blowing   over   them,    water   in  abundance  at 

tlieir  feet,    fertility  misurpassed    around    them,   with 

docile,  good-tempered  people  dwelling  everywhere  at 

peace  with  each  other,  and  all  travellers  and  neighbours. 

As  the  passes  of  Olympus  unlocked  the  gates  of  the 

Eastern  empire  to  the  hordes  of  Othraan  ;  as  the  passes 

B        of  Kumaylc  and  Suru  admitted  the  British  into  Abys- 

^m       sinia — so  the  passes  of  the  Mukondokwa  may  admit  the 

^»  I    Gospel  and  its  beneficent  influences  into  the  heart  of 

\  .savage  Africa. 
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I  can  fancy  oH  Kadetamare  rubbing  liis  hands  with 
glee  at  the  sight  of  the  wlnto  man  coming'  to  teach  his 
peojile  the  words  of  the  "  Muhingu  " — the  Sky  Spirit ; 
how  to  sow,  and  reap,  and  build  houses;  bow  to  cure 
their  sick,  how  to  make  thomseU'ca  comfortable; — in 
ehort,  how  to  be  civiHzed.  Bnt  the  missionary,  to  be 
successful,  must  know  his  duties  as  well  as  a  thorongli 
sailor  must  know  how  to  reef,  hand,  and  steer.  He  must 
be  no  kid-glove,  effeminate  man,  no  jouraal  writer,  no 
disputatious  polemic,  no  silken  stole  and  chasuble-loving 
priest — but  a  thorough  earnest  laborer  in  the  garden  of 
the  Lord — a  man  of  thg  pavid  Livinpntonft,  ^m-  »f  *bf> 
Robert.ilo^tJ  stajnp— ^ 

The  other  river,  the  Rufiji  or  Rnhwha,  is  a  still  more 
important  stream  than  the  Wami.  It  is  a  much  longer 
river,  and  discharges  twice  as  much  water  into  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  rincs  near  some  mountains  about  V 
one  hundred  milea  south-west  of  Uljena.  Kisigo  River,  i 
the  most  northern  and  most  important  affluent  of  the 
Ruhwha,  is  supposed  to  flow  into  it  near  K.  longitude 
3,V;  from  the  confluence  to  the  sea,  the  Riiiwha 
has  a  length  of  4*  of  direct  longitude.  This  fact  of 
itself  must  prove  its  importance  and  rank  among  the 
rivers  of  Kast  Africa.  Vcrj'  Uttle  is  known  of  it  except 
that  it  is  navigable  by  small  boats  for  eight  tides,  or 
lay  sixty  mileti  up ;  that  Banyans  trade  for  this  distance 
up  the  river,  and  collect  tlie  ivory  from  the  tribes  on  its  ^ 
banks. 

The  traveller  perceives  a  striking  contniKt  l^etween 
the  lower  and  upper  regions,  or  the  maritime  and  sterile., 
regions,  in  tlie  growth  of  vegetation,  "Tn  the  Yalleys  of 
the  Ungorcngeri  and  Wami,  the  power  of  production 
in  the  soil  is  remarkable.     The  rich  black  alluvial,  the  . 
deposit  for  many  ages  of  these  rivers,  knows  no  bounds  , 
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io  its  fertility.  Every  epecios  of  vegetation  is  shot  up 
to  gigantic  proportions.  Tlia  grass  stalks  are  enlarged 
to  the  size  of  ordinary  bamboo ;  and  the  trees,  euch  as 
the  mparamusi,  and  the  mviile-trees,  have  stoms  a 
hnudrcd  feet  liigh.  The  Indian  com  grown  in  these 
valley's  eclipses  the  finest  cro]is  in  the  bottom  hinds 
of  Ai'kiiiisas,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi,  The  holcua 
sorghum,  or  matama,  Iiavc  stalka  rivaUing  in  thickness 
the  finest  sugar-cane,  and  some  i-eaeh  to  the  height  of 
twelve  feet.  The  density  of  the  jungles  is  something 
appalling,  and  the  variety  of  species  o:  plants  and  ti-cea 
would  task  the  skill  of  the  most  learned  botanists  to 
claims  them. 

Ifl  my  diurnal  accounts  of  our  marches  and  expo- 

liences  I  have  attempted  lo  sketch  out  the  nature  of  thd 

country  as  it  appeared  to  us  during  the  time  of  tranait. 

Through  the   maritime  region  our  transit    occurred 

y  during  the  Masik^meaaoa,  and  as  it  progressed  we  were 

^■enabled  to  observe  its  efiect  on  the  grasses. 

When  the  Masika  season  begins,  these  grasses  hardly 
ever  appear  above  the  knee ;  but  towards  the  end,  tliey 
have  grown  to  their  full  height.  A  month  afler  Uie 
Masika,  when  they  present  quite  a  bleached  appearance, 
the  natives  set  fire  to  them,  and  the  country  for  days 
afterwards,  resounds  with  the  roar  of  the  fierce  con- 
flagrations, canopied  by  a  thick  curtain  of  black  smoke, 
)  which  even  lends  its  sombre  coloring  to  the  »ky.  i 

When  these  fires  liave  raged  through  the  forests,  and 
,  have  devoured  the  grass,  tlien  is  the  best  time  for  tra- 
velling. Progress  is  easy,  and  almost  double  the  num- 
ber of  mai'clius  is  effected,  than  while  the  grass  presents 
OOttstaut  imi>edimeut8,  from  its  density  and  height.  The 
oye  is  then  pennitted  to  rove  free  over  the  sweiling 
contours  aud  low  knolls,  without  the  glaueu  being  diar 
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turbeil  by  a  young  forest  of  thick  grasses  directly  lie- 
twocn  you  and  the  pleaaiuj^  proRpect,  over  whoso  to])S 
only  a  man  fifteen  feet  high  could  gratify  his  love  of  _ 
natural  scenery.  i  —  fj)  | 

1^  It  were  a  difficult  task  to  difitinguish  nico  ethnical 
dffierpiices  between  tlie  Wamrinia  and  the  more  occi- 
dental Washenfii.  I  am  conatantly  woiideriDg  how  Oapt, 
Burton  has  been  able  to  draw  his  fino  lines — wliich, 
I  moat  assure  the  reader,  arc  imperceptible  to  ordinary 
men  like  myself. 

After  Zanzibar,  our  dSiii  into  Africa  is  made  vid 
Bagamoyo.    At  this  place  we  may  see  Wangindo,  Wa- 
sawahili,  Warori,  ^Vagogo,  Wanyamwezi,  Was^ihha^  7 
and  Wasagara ;  yet  it  wonld  be  a  difficult  task  for  any  ^ 
person,  at  mere  sight  of  their  features  or  di-cssos,  to  not©  ] ' 
tlie  differences.     Only  by  certain  customs  or  distinctive 
mark»,  such  as  tattooing,  puncturing  of  the  lobes  of  the 
ears,  ornaments,  wearing  the  liair,  &c.,  which  would 
appear  at  first  too  trivial  to  note,  could  one  discriminate 
between  the  various  tribal  representations.     There  aro 
certainly  differences,  but  not  so  varied  or  marked  as 
they  are  reported. 

The  Wasawabili — of  course  through  their  intercourse 
with  semi-civiliKation — present  na  with  a  race,  or  tribe, 
influenced  by  a  state  of  soini-civilized  society,  and  are, 
consequently,  better  dressed,  and  appear  to  better  ad- 
vantage than  their  more  savage  brethren  further  west. 
As  it  is  said  that  underneath  the  Russian  skin  lies  the 
Tartar,  so  it  may  be  said  that  underneath  the  snowy 
dish-tlasheh,  or  shirt,  of  the  Msawahili  one  will  find  the 
true  barbarian.  In  the  street,  or  bazaar,  he  appears  semi- 
Arahizcd ;  his  suavity  of  maimer,  his  prostrations  aud 
genuflexions,  the  patois  he  spcalcs,  all  prove  his  contact 
and  aflinity  with,  the  dominant  race,  whose  subject  he  is. 
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I  Once  out  of  the  coast  towns,  in  tlie  Wasliensi  villsges, 
he   sheds  the  shirt  that   haJ  half  civilizeil  him,   and 
appears  in  all  his  deep  blackness  of  skin,  prognathous 
jaws,  thick  h'ps — the  pure  negro  and  barbarian.     Not 
tiie  keenest  eje  could  detect  a  difference  between  him 
and  the  Mshensi,  unless  his  attention  had  been  drawn 
to  the  fact  that  the  two  men  were  of  different  tribes. 
/■ —  The  uext  tribe  to  which  we  are  introduced  are  the 
( .  "Wakwere,  who  occupy  a  limited  extent  of  country  l)e- 
\\  tween  tlie  Wazaramo  and  the  Wadoe.     They  arc  the 
\lfirst  representatives  of  tJie  pure  barbarian  the  tiuveller 
'meets  when  but  two  days'  journey  from  tlie  aea-coast 
I    V.     They  ai-o  a  timid  ti-ibe,  and  a  very  unlikely  people  to 
■  '     commence  an  attack  upon  any  body  of  men  for  mere 
H        plunder's  sake.     They  have  not  a  very  good  reputation 
H        among  the  Arab  and  Wasawahili  trader&    They  are 
H       said  to  be  exceedingly  dishoneet^of  which  I  have  not 
H        the  least  doubt.   They  furnished  me  with  good  grounds 
H        for  believing  these  reports  while  encamped  at  Kingani- 
™        Hem  Hiid  Imbiki.    The  chiefs  of  the  more  eastern  part 
!  of  Ukwere  profess  nominal  allegiance  to  the  Diwans  of 

the  Mrima.     They  have  selected  the  densest  jungles 

^•whei-eiu  to  establish  their  villages.  Every  avenue  into 
one  of  their  valleys  is  jealously  guarded  by  strong 
wooden  narrow  gates,  seldom  over  44  feet  higli,  and  so 
narrow  sometimes  tliat  one  must  enter  sideways. 

These  jungle  islets,  which  in  particular  dot  the  extent 
of  Ukwere,  present  formidable  obstacle-s  tu  a  naked 
enemy.  The  plants,  buslies,  and  young  trees  which 
fonn  their  uaLui-al  defence  are  generally  of  the  aloetic 
and  thorny  species,  growing  so  dense,  interlaced  one 
with  another,  that  the  hardiest  and  most  desperate 
robber  would  not  brave  the  foiinidable  array  of  sharp 
thorns  which  bristle  everywhere. 
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Some  of  tliese  j^nigle  islets  are  iufestcd  vrith  gangs  of 
banditti,  who  seldom  fail  tofcike  advantage  of  the  weak- 
ness of  a  single  wayfarer,  more  especially  if  he  be  a 
Mg^vaDa,  a  freeman  of  Zauzitiar,  as  every  negro  re- 
sident of  the  it^nd  of  Zanzib»r  is  distinguished  by  the 
"WaBhensi  natives  of  the  interior. 


A  o^TK  or  X  VILL.mC 


I  shonld  estimnte  the  popnlation  of  Ukwore,  allowing  j 
about  100  villages  to  tliis  territory  (which  is  not  more 
than  thirty  miles  square,  its  bounds  on  the  south  being 
t)ie  Rnfu  river,  and  on  tlie  north  tlie  rtver  Wami),  at 
not  more  than  5000  eouls.  Were  all  these  banded 
together  under  the  command  of  one  chief,  the  Wakwete 
might  become  a  powerful  tribe.  .^l^ — I 

After  the  Wakwcre  we  come  to  the  Wakami,  a  rem-  ^^ 
nant  of  a  ouce  grand  nation  which  occupied  the  lands 
from  the  Cngerengeri  to   the  Great   Makata   River. 
Fi-equent  ware  with  the  Wadoe  and  the  Wascguhha 
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have  reduced  them  to  a  narrow  belt  of  countiy,  ten 
rectilinear  miles  across,  which  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
prised between  Kira  Peak  and  the  stony  ridge  bounding- 
the  valley  of  the  Ungereiigcri  on  the  east,  within  a 
couple  of  miles  from  the  east  bank  of  the  river. 

They  are  as  numeroua  aa  bees  in  the  Ungerengeri 
valley.  Its  unsurpassed  fertility  has  been  a  gi'cat  in- 
ducement to  retain  for  these  people  the  distinction  of  a 
tribe.  By  the  means  of  a  spy-glass  one  may  see,  as  ho 
stands  on  that  stony  ridge  loolcing  down  into  the  fair 
valley,  clusters  of  brown  huta  visible  amid  bosky  clumps, 
fulness  and  plenty  all  over  Ibe  valley,  and  may  count 
easily  over  a  hundred  Tillages. 

-_  From  Ukami  we  pasa  to  Southern  Udoe,  and  find  a 
warlike,  fine-looking  people,  with  a' far  more  intelligent 
cast  of  features,  and  a  shade  lighter"  than  the  "Wakami 
and  "Wakwerc — a  peojjle  who  are  full  of  traditions  of 
race,  a  people  wlio  have  boldly  rushed  to  war  upon  the 
slightest  encroachment  upon  their  tcmtorles,  and  who 
have  bravely  defended  themselves  against  the  Wase- 
gtiliha  and  Wakami,  a?  well  as  against  nomadic 
marauders  from  Uliumha. 

Udoe,  in  apiwarance,  is  amongst  the  most  picturesf|n© 
countries  botwccu  the  sea  and  Unyanyembe.  Great 
cones  shoot  upward  above  tlie  everlasting  forests, 
tipped  by  the  light  fleecy  clouds,  through  which  the 
warm  glowing  sun  darts  its  raj's,  bathing  tbo  whole  in 
sunlight,  which  briuge  out  of  those  globes  of  foHago 
which  rise  in  tier  after  tier  to  the  simimits  of  the 
hille,  colors  which  would  mock  the  most  ambitions 
painter's  efforts  at  imitation.  Udoe  first  evokes  the 
traveller's  love  of  natural  beauty  after  leaving  the  »ea  : 
her  roads  lead  him  up  along  the  sharp  spines  of  hilly 
ridges,   whence   he  may  look  down  upon  forest-clad 
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slopes,  decliniDg  on  either  side  of  him  into  the  depths 
of  deep  valleys,  to  ritjo  up  beyond  into  aspiring  oones 
which  kiss  the  sky,  or  into  a  high  ridge  with  deep 
concentric  folds,  which  ahnost  tempt  one  to  undergo 
much  labor  in  exploring  them,  for  the  provoking  air  of 
mystery  in  which  they  socm  to  be  enwrapped.  Sup- 
jjosing  a  B_\-ron  saw  some  of  these  scenes  in  Udoo,  he 
would  be  inclined  to  say, — 

"  Morn  dawns ;  aod  with  it  iil«>m  Udoc'a  Ikilb^ 
Dark  tTrngara'a  rocks,  anil  Etn'a  peak, 
Roboil  Itnlf  in  miMt,  bodtin-ixl  witli  vurioiu  rillay 
Amyed  in  many  a  dun  and  pnrple  atnak." 

And  how  <ruo  each  word  would  !« ! 

Wliat  a  talc  this  tribe  could  relate  of  the  8lave<  / 
traders*  deeds  !  Attacked  by  the  joint  forces  of  the  / 
Waseguhlia  from  the  west  and  north,  and  the  slave-t- 
traders  of  Whinde  and  Sa'adani  from  the  east,  the 
W,adoc  have  seen  their  wives  and  little  ones  carried 
into  slavery  a  hundred  timcK,  and  district  after  district 
taken  from  their  country  and  attached  to  Useguhha, 
For  the  people  of  Uscgnhiia  were  hired  to  attack  their 
jicighhours  the  Wudoo  by  the  Whinde  slave-traders, 
and  were  also  armed  with  muskets  and  supplied  with 
ammunition  by  them  to  effect  large  and  repeated  cap- 
tures of  Wadoe  slaves.  The  people  of  this  tribe,  espe- 
cially women  and  children,  so  superior  in  physique  and 
intelligence  to  the  servile  races  by  which  they  wcra 
surrounded,  wore  eagerly  sought  for  as  concubines  and 
domestics  by  the  lustful  Mohammedaua. 

This  tribe  we  first  note  to  have  distinctive  tribal 
marks — bv  a  line  of  punctures  extending  lengthwise 
on  each  side  of  the  face,  and  a  chipping  of  the  two 
inner  sides  of  the  two  middle  teeth  of  the  upper  row. 

The  arms  of  this  tribe  are  similar  to  the  arms  of  the 
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Wakaiui  and  "Walcwcro,  and  consist  of  a  bow  and 
arrows,  a  sliJeld,  a  couple  of  light  spears  or  assegais,  a 
long  Icuifc,  a  liaudy  little  battleaxc,  and  a  club  with  a 
lai^  knob  at  one  end  of  it,  which  latter  is  dexterously 
swung  at  the  head  of  an  enemy,  inflicting  a  stuaniog 
and  sometimes  a  fatal  blow. 


VK4l<0It8  OF  WAH. 


Emerging  from  the  forests  of  Mikeseh  we  enter  the 
territory  of  the  Waseguhha,  or  Wasegura,*  as  tho 
J^raba  wrongly  call  this  country.  Uscgiiliba  extends 
over  two  degn:08  in  length,  and  iU  greatest  breadth  is 
ninety  geographical  miles.  It  has  two  main  divisions, 
that  of  Southern  Uscguliha  from  Urugnru  to  the  Wami 

*  All  tlio  interior  trilxMt  Icnow  ttiiH  trilfo  us  tlie  Wa8<'gllIlhl^  anil 
none  othor.  Burton  ixlopte  tho  Aiskio  cnrrnpliid  term  Wnsogunt. 
Krapf,  Now,  Wakuficld  aud  mywlf  have  mlojitod  tLo  milivo  pruniin- 
ointion,  Woeogiililm. 
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Eiver,  and  Northern  Useguhha,  imdor  tlio  cliieftiin  I 

Moto,  from  tlie  Wami  River  to  Umagassi  and  Usum-  I 

Wa.  I 

In  the  rise  of  this  tribe  into  prominence  and  powc^  )  | 
we  have  an  example  before  ns  of  the  vicissitudes  which  /  J 
the  barbarian  races  have  experienced  during  ages.  [  1 
Thirty  years  ago  the  Waseguhha  wore  limited  to  a  I^J 
narrow  belt  of  conntry  between  the  Wasambara  and  J  ^^ 
tlio  Wadoc.    The  "Wadoe  wci'c  the  supronio  race  east  | 

of    the    Usagara    mountains,    but    the    slave-traders,  I 

bringing  miu  witli  tliCin,  betrayed  them  into  the  hands  I 

of  organized  banditti,  consisting  of  renegade  Wamrima,  I 

runaway  slaves,  offenders  against  the  law  of  Zanzibar,  I 

convicts,  and  kiduapjKjrs,  which  infested  tho  forests,  ] 
between  Usagara  and  the  sea.  These  bands  made  war  I 
on  some  of  the  sub-tribes  of  the  Wadoe,  and  since  tlie  I 
slaves  of  this  tribe  were  in  great  demand,  and  were  I 
readily  bought  owing  to  their  beauty  of  form,  their  fino  J 
I)hysi<iue  and  general  superiority,  those  raids  against  ^H 
the  ti'ibc  increased  until  in  a  few  years  the  Wadoo  were  ^1 
almost  driven  entirely  away  from  the  fair  valleys  and  \ 
beauteoua  country  of  the  Ungerongeri.  Foremogt 
among  those  raiders  was  tho  notorious  Kisabengo,  \  ■ 
whom  I  have  already  traced  through  his  nefarioos 
career,  to  the  time  of  bis  estjiblishing  his  stronghold, 
Simbamwenni,  near  the  Ungcrengeri. 

Mostly  all  the  Waseguliha  warriors  arc  armed  with 
muskets,  and  the  Arabs  supply  them  with  enough 
ammunition,  in  return  for  which  they  attach  Waniguru, 
"Wadoe,  and  Wakwonni,  to  obtain  slaves  for  the  Arab 
market,  and  it  is  but  five  years  since  the  Waseguhha 
organized  a  successful  raid  into  tho  very  heart  of  tho 
Wasagara  mountains,  during  wliich  they  desolated  tho 
populatecl  portions  of  tho  Makata  plain,  capturing  over 
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five  hundretl  slaves.  Formerly  wars  in  thia  coiiniry 
were  caused  by  blood-fouds  between  different  cbiefs; 
they  are  now  encouraged  by  llio  filavo-buyers  of  the 
Mrima,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  these  human 
chattels  for  the  market  of  Zanzibar. 

The  East  African  squadron  has  the  power  to  crush 
this  hornet's  nest,  and  Ktop  the  inhuman  tmflic  in 
etaveB,  so  far  as  concerns  Usegnhha's  ability  to  main- 
tain it.  Let  a  steam  launch  with  fifty  men  on  board  be 
detached  for  thia  service  up  the  Wami  river.  By 
ascending  the  river  as  fur  as  Kigongo's  they  would 
arrive  within  twenty  miles  of  the  town  of  Simba- 
mwenni,  which  could  be  marched  in  a  night,  and  in 
the  morning  they  could  attack  and  bum  the  place,  and 
break  up  this  nucleus  of  the  slave-trade  in  East  Africa 
at  once  and  for  ever.  The  Waseguhha,  aided  by  the 
slave-buyers,  are  the  real  scourge  of  this  part  of  East 
Africa,  and  once  their  stronghold  was  taken  and 
destroyed  they  would  he  powerless  for  evil. 

The  Waseguhlia  are  about  the  raost  thorough  be- 
lievers in  witchcraft,  yet  the  professors  of  this  dark 
science  fare  badly  at  their  hands.  It  is  a  very  common 
sight  to  aeo  cinereous  piles  on  the  roadside,  and  tlie 
waving  garments  suspended  to  the  branches  of  trees 
above  them,  which  mark  the  fate  of  the  unfiirtunate 
"waganga"  or  medicine  men.  So  long  as  their  pre- 
dictions prove  correct,  and  have  a  happy  culmination, 
these  professors  of  "  uchawi,"  magic  arts,  are  regarded 
with  favor  by  the  people ;  but  if  an  unusual  calamity 
overtakes  a  family,  and  they  can  swear  that  it  is  the 
result  of  the  magician's  art,  a  quorum  of  relentless  inqui- 
sitors is  soon  formed,  and  a  like  fiito  to  that  which  over- 
took the  "  witches  "  in  the  dark  days  of  New  England 
surely  awaits  him.     Enough  dead  wood  is  soon  found 
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in  their  African  foreKto,  and  the  unhappy  one  perishes 
by  fire,  and  as  a  warning  to  all  false  professors  of  the 
art,  his  loin-cloth  iu  hung  up  to  u  tree  above  tlio  spot 
where  ho  met  his  doom. 

The  Wasagara  are  mountaineera.  The  country  tvhicli 
they  inhabit  is  the  mountain  chain  and  its  immediate 
base,  extending  from  the  Malcata  Uiver  to  the  desert  of 
Marenga  Mkali,  a  breadth  of  seventy-five  geographical 
miles,  and  a  length  of  very  nearly  thrso  degrees  of 
latitude. 

The  mountain  range  lies  longitudinally  in  a  north-by- 
cast  direction.  The  highest  peak  may  pi-obably  have 
an  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea.  Mount 
Kibwe  must  be  about  2,5f)0  feet  wbove  thu  Mukondokwa 
Valley  near  Kadetamarc,  and  Kadetamare  must  bo 
2,000  feet  alxive  the  sea.  But  there  arc  peaks  in  the 
Nguru  group  near  Ugombo  which  I  should  estimate 
to  be  at  least  1,500  feet  higher  than  Mount  Kibwe. 
To  the  north,  as  we  approach  tlie  range  from  the 
Makata.  Kiver,  the  mountains  loom  up  more  stupendous 
and  loftv  than  those  contiguous  Ui  the  Pass  of  the 
Mukondokwa.  On  the  tcps  and  slopee  of  these  moun- 
tains the  vapours  drifted  hither  by  tlie  monsoon  winds 
shed  their  burden  of  water,  and  become  rivers  as  the 
streams  trickle  down  the  slopes  and  unite  in  the  valleys 
at  their  eastern  base. 

However  much  geographers  may  disagree  with  me, 
my  opinion  is  that  this  chain  of  mountains  is  to  East 
Africa  what  the  Rocky  Mountains  are  to  Central  North 
America.  1  regard  it  as  the  backbone  of  East  Africa, 
Travellers  place  Kiiima-Njaro  in  east  longitude  37'  27', 
and  Mount  Kenia  in  37°  35'  east,  and  I  place  Mount 
Kibwe  in  longitude  36°  50';  and  IJurton  believes  that 
this  same  mountain  chain  of  Usagara  has  "  its  cuhn 
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nating  apex  in  Nji'ea-Uliiyou."  If  the  Ruliwha  Valley, 
through  which  the  Rtifiji  issues  into  tlio  Hea  from  the 
highlands  beyond,  is  only  a  gap  in  the  UtMigara  range, 
why  is  not  the  Mukondokwa  V.-iIIey  a  gap?  Why 
j^may  not  the  low  plain  of  Uliumba,  or  Masai,  be  a  gap  ? 
Why  should  the  Ngaserai  Hills,  the  mountain  group  of 
"R'ilimft.'Vjam,  the  snowy  peak  of  Kenia,  its  southern 
neighbour  Doeno  Camwea,  and  its  northern  neighbour 
Msarara  Mount,  all  boavitig  upward  on  the  same 
line  of  longitude,  not  belong  to  this  same  Usagara 
Range? 

_  The  same  effect  observable  in  the  plains  to  tl)e  east 
and  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  visible  at 
cither  base  of  the  Usagara  Range.  In  Western  North 
iAmcrica  it  is  well  known  that  the  Plain  of  Colorado, 
.'y^yoming,  and  a  large  portion  of  Nebraska,  on  the 
east,  and  that  portion  of  Colorado  and  Uta}t  at  the 
western  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  do  not  appear  to 
possess  that  remarkable  fertility  observable  near  the 
Missouri  River  and  eastward,  or  west  of  Utah.  Thcso 
denuded  n^gions  of  America  are  from  600  to  800  miles 
\,  in  breadth  on  either  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
y  l'  have  a  length  of  nearly  2,000  miles.  Hut  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Rocky  Mountains  have  an  average 
altitude  of  about  11,000  or  12,000  feet  above  tlie  level 
of  the  sea.  Such  gigantic  physical  features  arc  not  to 
be  seen  in  East  Africa.  I  should  estimate  the  average 
altitude  of  the  more  easterly  portion  of  the  Usig;ara 
Range  to  be  about  3,500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  while 
the  mogt  westerly  should  be  estimated  at  1,000  feet 
higher.  The  Makata  Plain  or  Valley,  cast  of  Usagara, 
has  tlie  same  denuded  appearance  that  our  western 
plains  have,  and  the  region  west  of  Usagara,  embracing 
the  whole  of  Marenga  Mkali  and  Ugogo,  may  be  com- 
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jKii-ed,  for  the  effect  given  by  its  denuded  sterile 
aspect  and  saline  incrustations,  to  Utah  and  Western 
Colorado. 

But  iu  Uyanzi,  west  of  Ugogo,  the  country  heaves 
npwanl  lougituditmlly  into  an  altitude  of  about  1,000 
feet  higher  than  the  plain  of  Ugogo,  and  the  conse- 
quence is  tliat  as  thuy  intercept  the  vapors  borne 
westward  by  the  monsoonf*,  they  appear  more  pro- 
dnctive^  second  only  in  fertility  to  the  Valley  of  the 
Mukondokwa.  This  sterile  region,  embracing  the 
Mareiigji  Mkali,  though  it  has  only  a  breadth  of  about 
100  to  150  geographical  miles,  has  a  length  of  about 
600  geographical  miles,  perhaps  more. 

In  Southern  Usagara  the  people  are  most  amiable ; 
but  in  the  north,  in  thowo  districts  iwljacent  to  the 
Wahumba,  the  people  partake  of  the  ferocious  character 
of  their  fierce  neighljours.  Repeated  attacks  from  the 
Wascguhha  kidnappers,  from  tbo  Wadirigo  or  Wahcho 
robbers  on  the  south-west,  from  the  Wagogo  on  the 
west,  and  from  the  AVaUnmba  on  tbo  north — have 
caused  tlicm  to  regard  strangers  with  suspicion,  but 
afler  ft  sliort  acfiuaintauce  they  prove  to  bo  a  frank, 
amiable,  and  brave  people.  Indeed,  they  have  gooti 
aiUHo  to  be  distrustful  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Wangwana 
of  Zanzibar.  Mbumi,  Eastern  Usagara,  has  Ijcen  twice 
burnt  down  within  a  few  years  by  the  Arab  and 
Wascgiihha  kidnappers ;  Rehenneko  luw  met  tbo  same 
fate,  and  it  is  not  many  ycaj-s  ago  since  Abdullah  bin 
Nasib  carried  fii'e  and  sword  from  Misoiighi  to 
Mpwapwa.  Kauyaparu,  lord  of  the  hills  around 
Chunyo,  or  Kunyo,  once  cultivated  one-fourth  of  the 
Uarenga  Mkall,  but  is  now  restricted  to  the  hill-tops 
from  fear  of  the  Wadirigo  marauders. 

In  Eastern   Usagara   the   broad   distinctions  which 
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mark  the  pure  WaHngnra  from  1.ho  Waseguliha  are  not 
io  be  seen.  Wc  first  find  tbem  among  the  villages  of 
Mpwapwa.  Here  the  long  slender  ringlet*,  omamented 
with  braes  and  copper  pemlicles,  balls,  with  bright  pice 
from  Zanzibar,  witli  a  thin  line  of  miniature  beads 
running  here  and  there  among  the  ringlet*i,  are  first 
seen.  A  youthful  Jlsagara,  with  a  faint  tinge  of  ochre 
embrowning  the  dull  black  hue  of  his  face,  with  fonr  or 
five  bright  copper  coin  ranged  over  his  forehead,  with 
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a  tiny  gourd's  neck  in  each  car,  distending  his  ear- 
lobcfi,  with  a  ihoumiiid  ringlets  well  greased  and  orna- 
mented with  tiny  bits  of  brass  and  copper,  with  a  bead 
well  thrown  back,  broad  breast  thrown  well  forward, 
and  muscular  arras,  and  full-proportioned  limbs,  repre- 
sents the  beait-idt'al  of  a  handsome  young  African 
Bavage. 
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The  Wasftgftia,  male  nnd  female,  tattoo  the  forcheJid, 
bosom,  and  arras.  Besides  inserting  the  neck  of  a 
gourd  iu  each  ear^wLicli  carries  his  little  store  of  "  tum- 
Irac,"  or  tobacco,  and  lime  which  he  has  obtained  by 
burning  laud  shells — he  carries  quite  a  number  of  moet 
primitive  ornaments  around  his  neck,  such  as  two  or 
three  enowy  cowrie-shells,  carved  pieces  of  wood,  or  a 
small  goat's  horn,  or  some  medicine  consecrated  by  the 
medicine-man  of  the  tribe,  a  fundo  of  white  or  red 
beads,  or  two  or  three  pierced  Sungomazzi  egg-beads, 
or  a  string  of  copjier  coin,  and  sometimes  small  brass 
chains,  like  a  Cheap  Jack  watch-chain.  These  things 
they  have  either  made  themselvesi  or  purchased  from 
Arab  traders  for  chickens  or  goats.  The  children  all 
go  naked ;  youths  wear  a  goat  or  a  sheep-skin ;  grown 
men  and  women,  blessed  with  progeny,  wear  domestic, 
or  a  loin-cloth  of  Kaniki,  or  a  barsati,  which  is  a 
favourite  coloured  cloth  in  Usagara ;  chiefs  wear  caps 
Piich  as  are  worn  by  tJie  Wamrima  Diwans,  or  the  Arab 
larbooBb. 

Next  on  our  line  of  march  appear  the  Wagogo,  a 
powerful  race  inhabiting  the  region  west  of  Uaagara 
to  Uyanzi,  which  is  about  (;ighty  miles  in  breadth,  and 
about  one  bundred  iu  lengtli.  The  traveller  has  to 
exorcise  great  prudence,  discretion,  and  judgment  in 
his  dealings  with  them.  Here  he  first  hears  the  word 
"honga,"  after  passing  Simljamwenni,  a  word  which 
signifies  now,  tribute,  though  it  fonnorly  meant  a 
present  to  a  friend.  Since  it  is  exacted  from  him  with 
threats  that  if  it  is  not  paid,  they  will  make  war  on 
hira,  its  best  interpretation  would  be,  "  force-extorted 
tribute  "  or  toll. 

The  following  are  three  routes  through  Ugogo,  from 
which  the  traveller  may  take  his  choice,  and  the  sum 
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of  tlio  tribute  to  be  paid  by  a  caravan  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  men. 


Nortliom. 

'^ri^)ul^^ 

OntroL 

Tribnte. 

^utlioni. 

Tribiito. 

CI0II18. 

CtnlbB. 

Clothi. 

HTnmi 

3d 

Urnnii . 

S5 

Eifukurn 

25 

Wiktamlmm 

U 

MnlialAta    . 

as 

Kisewfth . 

SO 

BilwvHUi 

10 

Mafii&fu 

16 

Eftuyeni . 

40 

Kid  Mima  . 

26 

Kaavoiiyi   . 

CO 

Simzft 

15 

Ptnibere  Furoh 

80 

Bimza    . 

16 

Usekke  . 

21 

Mizuiiza  . 

22 

Ktionse . 

20 

Eliouko . 

20 

Mukoudoku    . 

82 

Rhonko       . 
Kiwyoh 

20 
27 

Eiwjeh  . 

27 

■ 

179 

197 

178 

These  cloths  are  only  paid  by  the  up-caravaiia ;  hoes 
and  ivory  are  generally  taken  by  the  retmn  caravans. 

Naturally,  if  the  traveller  desires  to  be  mulcted  of  a 
large  sum,  he  will  find  the  Wagogo  ready  to  receive 
every  slired  of  cloth  he  gives  them.  Mviirai  will 
demand  sixty  cloths,  and  will  wonder  at  his  own  mag< 
nanimity  in  asking  for  such  a  small  iiuml»er  of  clotlia 
from  a  great  Musungu  (white  man).  The  traveller, 
however,  will  bo  wise  if  he  purnuts  liis  chief  men  to 
deal  with  them,  after  enjoining  tbem  to  be  careful,  and 
inot  to  commit  themselves  too  hastily  to  any  number. 
I\  They  are,  physically  and  intellectually,  the  best  of  the 
'  races  between  Unyamwczi  and  the  sea.  Their  color 
is  a  rich  dark  brown.  There  is  something  in  their 
frontal  aspect  which  is  almost  loouiiie.  Their  faces 
arc  broad  and  intelligent.  Their  eyes  are  large  and 
round.  Their  noses  ai-c  fiat,  and  their  mouths  are  very 
large;  but  their  lips,  though  thick,  are  not  so  mou- 
Btrously  tliick  as  those  our  exaggerated  ideal  of  a  negro 
has.  For  all  this,  though  the  Mgogo  is  a  ferocious  man, 
capable  of  proceeding  to  any  length  upon  tlie  slighteat 
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temptation,  ho  is  an  attiiictivc  figure  to  a  white 
traveller.  He  is  proud  of  his  chief,  proud  of  his 
eoiintry,  Hterilo  and  unloveable  though  it  be;  he  i« 
proud  of  himself,  his  prowess,  hia  weapons,  and  his 
belon^ngs;  he  is  vain,  terribly  egotistic,  a  bully,  and  a 
tyrant,  yet  the  Afgogo  is  capable  of  ftiriniiig  friend- 
ships, and  of  exerting  himself  for  frien(.Ls.hip'e  sake, 
y  One  grand  vice  in  his  character,  which  places  him  in  a 
hostile  light  to  travellers,  is  his  exceediug  avarice,  and 

■  greed  for  riches  ;  and  if  the  traveller  suEferia  by  this,  he 
I       is  not  likely  to  he  amiably  disposed  towards  him. 

I  This  sturdy  native,  with   his  rich  complexion,  his^X 

H  lion  front,  menacing  as[iect,  bullying  nature,  haughty,    il^ 

m  proud,  overbearing,  and  quarrelsome,  is  a  mere  child 

I  with  a  man  who  will  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  liia^J 

■  nature,  and  not  offend  his  vanity.  He  is  easily  amused, 
I  its  his  curiosity  is  easily  aroused.  A  traveller  with  an 
I  angular  dispsition  is  sure  to  quarrel  with  him  ;  but  iu 
I  presence  of  this  rude  child  of  nature,  especially  when 
I  he  is  so  powerful,  it  is  lo  his  advantage  and  personal 
I  safety  to  soften  these  angles  of  his  own  nature.  The 
B  Kigogo  "  Itob  Hoy  "  is  on  his  native  ground,  and  has  a 

■  decided  advantage  over  the  white  foreigner.  He  is 
I  not  brave,  but  lie  is  at  least  conscious  of  the  travuller'a 
I  weakness,  and  he  is  disposed  to  take  advantage  of  it, 

■  but  is  prevented  from  committing  an  act  because  it  is 
I  for  Iiis  mterest  to  keep  the  jwace.  Any  violence  to  a 
H  traveller  would  close  the  road ;  cara\'an8  would  seek 
M  other  ways,  and  the  cliicfs  would  be  deprived  of  much 

■  of  their  revenue.  ,  fl 

■  The  Mgf^o  warrior  carries  as  hia  weapons  a  bow,  i 
I  and  a   slieaf  of  murderous- looking    iUTOws,   pointed,    \ 
H  pronged,  and  barbed ;  a  couple  of  light,  beautifully- 
H  made  assegais,  a  broad  sword-like  spe.'ir,  with  a  blade 
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over  two  feet  long ;  a  battle-axe,  ami  a  rtingii,  or  knob- 
club.  Ho  has  also  a  shield,  painted  witli  desip^s  in 
black  and  white,  oval-shaped,  sometimes  of  rhiuocoro!^ 
or  elephant,  or  huil-hide.  Prom  the  time  he  was  a 
toddhug;  urchin  he  has  been  familiar  with  his  weapons, 
and  hy  the  time  he  was  fifteen  years  old  he  was  an 
adept  with  them. 

He  is  armed  for  battle  in  a  very  short,  time.  The 
messenger  from  the  chief  darts  from  village  to  village 
and  blows  his  ox-horn,  the  signal  for  war.  The  warrior 
hears  it,  throws  his  hoe  over  his  shoulder,  enters  his 
house,  and  in  a  few  seconds  issues  out  again,  arrayed 
in  war  paint,  and  full  fighting  costume.  Feathers  of 
the  ostrich,  or  the  eagle,  or  the  vulture,  nod  above  his 
iiead  ;  his  long  crimson  robe  streams  behind  him,  his 
shield  is  on  his  left  arm,  his  darting  assegiii  in  his  left 
hand,  and  his  ponderous  man-cleaver — double-edged 
and  pointed,  heading  a  strong  staff — is  in  hJa  right 
hand ;  jingling  hells  are  tied  around  his  ancles  and 
knees;  ivory  wristlets  are  on  his  arms,  with  which  he 
sounds  his  approach.  With  the  plodding  peasant's  hoe 
he  has  dropped  the  peasant's  garb,  and  is  now  the 
proud,  vain,  exultant  warrior — -bounding  aloft  like  a 
gymnast,  eagerly  sniffing  the  battle-field. 
/  Tlie  strength  and  power  of  the  Wagogo  arc  derived 
from  their  numbers.  Though  caravans  of  Wagogo 
sometimes  are  found  passing  up  and  down  along  the 
Unyamwezi  road,  they  are  not  so  generally  employed 
as  the  VVanyamwezi  in  trade.  Their  villages  are  thus 
always  full  of  warriors.  Weak  tribes,  or  remnants  of 
tribes,  are  very  glad  to  be  admitted  under  their  pro- 
tection. Individuals  of  other  tribes,  also,  who  have 
been  obliged  to  exile  themselves  from  their  own  tribes, 
for  some  deed  of  violence,  are  often  found  in  the 
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villages  of  llic  Wagogo.  In  tlie  north,  tlio  "Walmniba 
are  very  numerous;  iu  the  south  may  be  found  the 
Wahche  and  M'akiudni,  and  in  the  east  may  be  found 
many  a  family  from  Ueagara.  Wanyamwezi  are  also 
frequently  found  in  tliis  country.  Indeed  tbe«e  latter 
people  are  like  Scotchmen,  they  may  be  found  almost 
everywhere  tlirougiiout  Central  Africa,  and  liave  a 
knack  of  pushing  themselves  into  prominence. 

Aa  in  Western  Ussigara  the  houses  of  the  Wagogo 
are  square,  arranged  around  tlie  four  sides  of  an  area 
— to  which  all  the  doors  open.     The  roofs  arc  all  flat 
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on  wliich  are  spread  the  grain,  herbs,  tobacco,  and 
pnmpkins.  The  back  of  efl<;h  apartment  is  pierced  with 
small  holes  for  observation  and  for  defence. 

The  tembe  is  a  fragile  affair  as  conBtnicted  Jn  Ugogo ; 
it  merely  consists  of  a  line  of  slender  sticks  daubed 
over  with  mud,  with  three  or  four  strong  poles  planted 
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at  intervals  to  support  the  beams  and  rafters  on  wbicli 
rests  the  flat  clay  roof.  A  miisfcet-ball  pierces  the 
wattled  walls  of  a  Kigogo  temlM  throug-h  and  througli. 
In  Uyanzi  the  terabc  is  a  formidable  affair,  becanso  of 
the  abundance  of  fine  trees,  which  are  cut  down  and 
split  into  rails  three  or  four  inches  thick. 

The  terabe  is  divided  into  apartmenti^  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  wattled  wall.  Each  apartment  may 
contain  a  family  of  grown-np  boys  and  girls,  who  form 
their  beds  on  the  floor  out  of  dressed  hides.  The  father 
of  the  family,  only,  has  a  fcitanda,  or  fixed  cot  made  of 
oxhide  stretched  over  a  frame,  or  of  the  bark  of  the 
myombo  tree.  The  floor  is  of  tamped  mud,  and  ia 
exceedingly  filthy,  smelling  strongly  of  every  abomina- 
tion. In  the  comers,  suspended  to  the  niftera,  are  tbo 
fine  airy  dwellings  of  black  spiders  of  very  largo  size, 
and  other  monstrous  insects. 

liats,  a  peculiarlylong-licaded,  dun-colored  species, 
infest  every  tembe.  Cows,  goats,  sheep,  and  cats  are 
the  only  domestic  animals  ])ermilted  to  dwell  within 
the  tembe.  The  dogs  (the  pariah  breed)  lodge  outside 
with  the  cattle. 

The  Wagogo  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  god,  or  si:y 
spirit,  whom  they  call  Siuluiigii.  Their  prayers  are  gene- 
rally directed  to  him,  when  their  parents  die.  A  Hgogo, 
after  he  has  coiieigucd  liis  father  to  tlie  grave,  collects  his 
father's  chattels  together,  bis  cloth,  hia  ivory,  hie  knife, 
his  jembe  (hoe),  his  bows  and  arrows,  his  spears,  and  his 
cattle,  and  kneels  before  them  repeating  a  wish  that  Mu- 
lunga  would  increase  liis  worldly  wealth,  that  ho  wonld 
bless  his  labotis,  and  make  him  successful  in  trade. 

The  following  conversation  occurred  between  myself 
I  and  a  JIgogo  trader : 

"  Who  do  you  snppose  made  your  parents  ?" 

"  Why,  Mulungii,  white  man  !'* 
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"  Well,  wlio  made  yoii  ?" 

"  If  God  made  my  father,  God  made  mc,  didn't  he?" 
"That's  very  good.      Whero  do  you  suppotie  your 
fether  18  gouc  to,  now  that  he  is  dead  ?*' 

"The  dead  die,"  said  he,  solemnly:  "they  are  no 
more.  The  sultau  dies,  ho  hccoracs  uothiug — he  is  then 
no  hetter  than  a  dead  dog,  he  is  finished,  Ins  words  are 
finislied — there  are  no  words  from  him.  It  is  true,"  he 
added,  seeing  a  smile  on  my  face, "  the  sultan  becomes 
nothing.  He  who  says  other  words  is  a  liur.  There  1" 
"  But  then  he  is  a  very  great  man,  is  he  not  ?" 
"  While  he  lives  only — after  death  he  goe«  into  the 
pit,  and  there  ia  no  more  to  be  said  of  him  than  of  any 
other  man." 

"  How  do  you  bury  a  Mgogo  ?" 
"  His  legs  are  tied  together,  his  right  arm  to  his 
body,  and  his  left  is  put  under  his  head.  Ho  ia  then 
rolled  on  hia  left  side  in  the  grave.  His  cloth  he  wore 
during  his  life  is  spread  over  him.  We  put  the  earth 
over  him,  and  put  thorn  bushes  over  it  to  prevent  the 
fizi  (hyaena)  from  getting  at  him.  A  woman  is  put 
on  her  right  side  in  a  grave  ajiart  from  the  man." 
"  What  do  you  do  with  the  sultan  when  ho  is  dead  ?" 
"  Wo  bury  him  too,  of  a)urKO,  only  he  is  buried  in 
the  middle  of  the  villag^e,  and  we  build  a  house  over 
it.  Each  time  they  kilt  an  ox,  thoy  kill  before  his 
grave.  When  the  old  sultan  dies,  the  new  one  calls  for 
an  ox,  and  kills  it  before  his  grave,  calling  on  Mulungu 
to  witness  tliiit  he  is  the  rightful  sultan.  He  tlion 
distributes  the  meat  in  his  father's  name." 

"  Who  succeeds  the  eiiiian.     Is  he  the  eldest  son  ?" 
"  Yes,  if  he  has  a  son  ;  if  cliildless,  the  great  chief 
next  to  him  in  rank.    The  msagira   is  the  next  to 
the  Bullan,  whose  business  it  is  to  hear  the  cause  of 
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complaint  and  convey  it  to  the  siiltao,  who,  through  the 
Bultan,  dispeiifies  juatice  ;  he  receives  the  honga,  carries 
it  to  the  mtemi  (sultan),  places  it  before  him,  and 
when  tlic  sultan  lias  taken  what  he  wishes,  the  rest 
goes  to  the  rasagira.  The  chiefs  are  called  manya-para ; 
the  mBagira  is  the  chief  manya-para." 

"  How  do  the  Wagogo  marry  ?'* 

"  Oh,  they  buy  their  women." 

"  "What  is  a  woman  worth  ?" 

"  A  very  poor  man  can  buy  his  wife  Irom  her  father 
for  a  couple  of  goats." 

"  How  much  has  the  Bultan  got  to  pay  ?" 

*'  He  has  got  to  jiay  about  ouc  hundred  goafii,  or  so 
many  cows,  so  many  sheepand  goats,  to  his  bride's  father. 
Of  course  he  is  a  chief.  Thu  sultan  would  not  buy  a 
common  woman.  The  father's  consent  is  to  be  obtained, 
and  the  cattle  have  to  be  given  up.  It  takes  many 
days  to  finish  the  talk  about  it.  All  tlie  family  and 
friends  of  the  bride  have  to  talk  about  it  befoi'e  she 
leaves  ber.father's  house." 

"  In  caf^es  of  murder,  what  do  you  do  to  the  man 
who  kills  another?" 

"  The  murderer  has  to  pay  fifty  co^vs.  If  he  is  too 
poor  to  pay,  the  suilan  gives  bis  permission  to  the 
murdered  man's  friends  or  relatives  to  kill  him.  If 
thoy  catch  hiiu,  they  tie  him  to  a  tiTo,  and  throw  spears 
at  him — one  at  a  time  first ;  they  then  spring  on  him, 
cut  his  heatl  off,  then  his  arms,  and  Umbs,  and  scatter 
them  aiwut  the  country." 

"  How  do  you  punish  a  thief?" 
If  he  is  found  stealing,  he  is  killed  at  once,  and 
iiolhing  is  said  about  it.     Is  he  not  a  tluef  ?" 

'*  But  suppose  you  do  not  know  who  the  thief  is  ?" 

"  If  a  man  is  brought  before  us  accused  of  stealing, 
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we  kill  a  diickcn.    If  tbe  entrails  are  white,  lie  is 
imiocent — if  yellow,  lie  U  giu"Ih%" 

**  Do  j-ou  believe  in  witclicrafl?" 

**  Of  course  we  do,  and  ptinish  the  maa  with  death 
if  he  bewitches  cattle,  or  stops  rain." 

Next  to  Ugogo  is  Uyanzi,  or  the  "  Mflgimda  tHvali " 
— the  Hot  Field.  In  former  days  before  the  Ma^^unda 
Hkaliwas  inhabited  by  emigrants  from  Ukimhn,  carriers 
complained  of  the  oxcesaivc  heat  oud  thirst  they  snffei'ed 
during  its  transit.  Water  was  scarce  on  the  route  they 
adopted,  and  tbo  all-day  marches  were  Iroquont :  hence 
it  was  tenaed  by  the  Wanyamwezi  pagazis  Uie  "  Hot 
Field." 

Cyaozi,  or  Slagimda  Alkali,  is  at  present  very 
populous.  Along  the  northern  route — that  leading 
riti  Munieka — water  is  plentiful  enough,  villages  are 
frequent,  and  travellers  begin  to  perceive  that  the  title 
is  inappropriate.  The  people  who  inliabit  the  country 
are  Wakimbu  from  the  south.  They  are  good  agricul- 
turists, and  are  a  most  industrious  race.  They  are  some- 
thing like  the  Wasagai-a  in  appearance,  but  do  not 
obtain  a  very  high  reputation  for  bravcrj-.  Theii- 
weapons  consist  of  light  spears,  bows  and  arrows,  and 
bottlo-axes.  Their  tembea  are  strongly  made,  showing 
considerable  skill  in  tlie  art  of  defensive  constructions. 
Their  bomas  arc  so  well  made,  that  one  would  require 
cannon  to  effect  an  entrance,  if  the  villages  were  at  alt 
defended.  They  are  skilful  also  in  constructing  traps 
for  elephants  aud  buffaloes.  A  stray  hou  or  leopard  is 
sometimes  caught  by  them.  -  — \ 

After  marching  through  Magunda  Mkali,  we  oome 
to  Unyamwezi,  or  the  Laud  of  tlio  Moon ;  but  I  shall       ■ 
leave  a  description  of  the  people  inhabiting  this  in- 
teresting district  to  a  future  chapter. 
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I  RECEIVED  a  noiseJess  ovation  as  I  walkeJ  aide  by 
eide  with  llic  governor,  Sayd  liin  Salim,  towards 
iis  tembc  iu  Kwikuru,  or  tbo  capital.  Thy  "Wauyam- 
.wezi  jiagazis  were  out  by  hundreds,  llie  warriors  of 
Mkasiwa,  llic  sulton,  liovered  around  tli«ii-  chief,  tlie 
children — naked  dusky  cherul>8 — were  seen  between  the 
legs  of  their  parents,  even  infants,  a  few  months  old, 
fllung  over  their  mothers'  backer  all  i»aid  the  tribute 
due  to  my  color,  with  one  grand  concentrated  istiue. 
The  only  persons  who  talked  with  me  were'  the  Amlw, 
and  aged  Mkaaiwa,  ruler  of  Unyanyembe. 

Sayd  bin  Salim 's  house  was  at   tlie  north-western 
corner  of  the  inclomire,  a  stockaded  boma  of  Kwikuni. 
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We  had  *J>n  Tnnrlpi  jji  a  nilpw  feft.pnt^  ninlw  1>onn*ifiil  ( 
^Spply  of  "  dampers "  were  Bmoliing  under  a  Rilvei*  < 
cover ;  and  to  this  repast  I  was  iuvited.  When  a  imm 
lias  walked  eight  miles  or  so  without  any  breakfast, 
and  a  hot  tropical  sun  has  been  fihiuing  on  him  for  thrue 
or  four  hours,  he  is  apt  to  do  justice  to  a  meal,  especially 
if  his  appetite  is  healtliy.  I  tliink  I  astonished  the 
governor  by  the  dexterous  way  in  which  I  managed 
to  consume  eleven  cups  of  his  aromatic  concoction  of  aa 
Assam  herb,- and  the  ensy  ofibrtlcas  ntyle  with  which  I 
demolished  his  high  tower  of  "slap-jacks,"  that  but  a 
minute  or  so  smoked  hotly  under  their  silver  cover.    11_ 

For  the  meal,  I  Uiauked  the  Sheikh,  as  only  an  earaest 
and  sincerely  hungry  man,  now  satisfied,  could  thank 
him.  Even  if  I  had  not  spoken,  my  gratified  lookH 
had  well  informed  Iiim,  under  what  obligations  I  liad 
been  laid  to  him. 

Out  came  my  pipe  and  tobacco-pouch. 

"  My  friendly  Sheikh,  wilt  thou  smoke?" 

"  No,  thanks !  Arabs  uc\-cr  sniokc." 
— *'0h,  if  yoa  don't,  perhaps  yon  would  not  object  to 
me  smoking,  in  order  to  assist  digestion  ?" 

"Nghema— good — go  on,  master."  Then  began  the 
questions,  the  gossipy,  curious^  serious,  light  questions  : 

"llow  came  the  roaster?"!   dtiw  ).n/r  i-^'v   Hi.'t  " 

"  By  the  Mpwapwa  road." 

"  It  is  good.     Was  Ihc  Makata  bad  ?'* 

"Very  bad." 

"What  news  from  Zanzibar?" 

"  Good ;  Syed  Toorkee  has  possession  of  Muscat,  and 
Azim  bin  Ghis  was  slain  jn  the  streets." 
I        "Is  this  true,  Wallahi  ?"  (by  God.) 
I        "It  is  true." 
W       "  Heh-heh-h  !     This  is  news;" — stroking  his  beard. 
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"Have  you  heard/ master,  of  Suleiman  bin  Ali  ?* 

"Yen,  llie  Bombay  governor  sent  him  to  Zanzibar,  iii' 
a  man-of-'n-ar,  and  Suleiman  bin  Ali  now  li«s  in  the 
g^rayza  (fort)."  *l 

"  Heb,  tbat  is  very  good." 

*'  Did  yon  have  to  pay  much  tribute  to  tlie  Wagogo  ?'* 

"  Eight  times ;  Hamcd  Kimiaui  wished  me  to  go  by 
Kiwyeb,  but  I  declined,  and  struck  through  the  forest 
to  Municka.  Hamed  and  Thani  thought  it  better  to 
follow  me,  than  brave  Kiwj'eh  by  therasclvea." 

"  Where  is  that  Hajji  Abdidlah  that  came  hei*e,  and 
Spild  ?" 

"Hajji  Abdullah!  What  Hajji  Abdullah?  Aht 
Sheikh  Burton  wc  call  hiiu.  Oh,  ho  is  a  great  maa 
now ;  a  balyuz,  at  El  Scham." 

"  Heh-beh ;  balyuz !  Hob,  at  El  Scham !  Is  not  that 
near  Betlcm  el  Kudis  ?'* 

"  Yes,  about  four  days.  Spiki  is  dead.  He  shot  him- 
self by  accident." 

"Ah,  ah,  Wallah  (by  God),  but  this  is  bad  news. ' 
Spiki  dead  ?    Mash-Allah !  Ough,  be  was  a  good  man — 
a  good  man !    Dead !" 

"But  where  is  tliis  Kazeh,  Sheikh  Sayd?" 

*'  Kazeh  ?  Kazeh  ?  I  uevci"  beard  the  name  before." 

•'But  you  were  with  Burton,  and  Speke,  and  the 
other  man,  Grant,  at  Kazeh ;  yon  lived  tlicre  several 
months,  when  you  were  all  stopping  in  Unyanyembe ; 
it  must  be  close  here  somewhere.  "Where  did  Hajji 
Abdullah  and  Spiki  live  when  they  were  in  Unyan- 
yembe ?    Was  it  not  iu  Musa  Mzuri's  house  ?'* 

"That  was  iu  Tabora." 

"  Well,  then,  where  is  Kazeh  ?  I  have  never  seen  the 
man  yet  who  could  tell  me  where  that  place  is,  and  yet 
the  three  white  men  have  tbat  word   down,  as  tlie 
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name  of  the  place  they  lived  at  ■wlien  you  were  with 
tlicm.    You  must  know  wliere  it  is." 

"  Wallahi,  baua,  I  never  heard  tJie  name ;  but  gtop, 
Kazeli,  iti  Kiiiyamwezi,  means 'kingdom.'  Perhaps  thoy 
gave  that  name  to  the  place  they  stopped  at.  •  But  then, 
X  iiRed  to  call  the  first  house  Sny  bin  Amer's  hojise, 
and  Si>eko  and  Grant  lived  at  JIusa  Mauri's  liotiae,  but 
both  liouses,  as  well  as  all  the  reert,  are  in  Tabora." 

"Thank  you,  Shoikh.  I  should  like  to  go  and  look 
after  my  people;  they  must  all  be  wanting  food." 

"I  sliall  go  with  you  to  show  you  your  house.  Tlie 
tcmbe  is  in  Kwiliara,  only  an  hour'swalk  fi-om  Tabora." 

On  leaving  Kwikuru  we  croBsed  a  low  ridge,  and 
soon  satt'  Kwihara  lying  between  two  lo%v  ranges  of 
hills,  the  noillicrnmost  of  which  was  terminated  west- 
ward  by  the  round  fortress-like  hill  of  Zimbili.  There 
was  A  cold  glare  of  intense  emishine  over  the  valley, 
probably  the  effect  of  an  universal  bleakness  or  an 
autnmnal  ripeness  of  the  grass,  unrelieved  by  any 
dcjjfh  of  color  to  vary  the  univei'sal  samenes9.  The 
hills  were  bleached,  or  seemed  to  be,  under  that  dazzling 
snnsltine,  and  clearest  atmosphere.  Tlio  com  had 
long  been  cut,  and  there  lay  the  stubble,  and  fields, — a 
browny-wliite  expanse;  the  houses  were  of  mud,  and 
their  flat  roofs  were  of  mud,  and  the  mud  was  of  a 
browny-wliiteness ;  the  hats  were  thatched,  and  the 
stockades  around  them  of  liarked  timber,  and  these  were 
of  a  browny  whiteness.  The  cold,  fierce,  sickly  wind 
from  the  mountains  of  Usagara  sent  a  deadly  chill  to 
ourvery  man-owe,  yet  the  intense  sunshiny  glare  never 
changed,  a  black  cow  or  two,  or  a  tall  tree  here  and 
there,  caught  the  eye  for  a  moment,  but  they  never 
made  one  forget  that  the  first  imprensiou  (jf  Kwihara 
was  as  of  a  picture  without  color,  or  of  food  without 
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taste ;  aTid  if  one  looked  u]>,  tliere  was  a  sky  of  a  palo 
blue,  spotless,  and  of  an  awfy^eereiiity. 

As  I  approaclied  the  tembe  of  Sayd  bin  Sdlim,  Slieikh 
bin  Naeib  and  other  great  Arabs  joined  us.  Before  the 
great  door  uf  tlie  tembe  the  men  had  stacked  the  bales, 
and  piled  the  boxes,  and  were  using  their  tongues  at  a 
fuiious  rate,  relating  to  the  chiefs  and  eoldiere  of  the 
first,  second,  and  fourth  auti^'aus,  the  many  events 
which  liad  he£iUen  them,  and  which  seemed  to  them 
the  only  tilings  worth  relating.  Outside  of  their  own 
limited  circles  they  evidently  caved  for  nothing.  Then 
the  several  chiefs  of  the  other  camvaus  had  in  turn  to 
relate  their  exjjeriences  of  the  road ;  and  the  noi»e  of 
tongues  was  loud  and  furious.  But  as  we  approached,  all 
this  loud-sounding  gabble  ceased,and  my  caravan  chicr» 
and  guides  rushed  to  rae  to  hail  me  as  "  master,"  and  to 
salute  lue  as  their  friend.  One  fellow,  faithful  Bnruti, 
threw  himself  at  my  feet,  the  others  fired  their  guns  and 
acted  like  madmen  suddenly  become  frenzied,  aud  a 
general  cry  of ''welcome"  was  heard  on  ail  sides. 

"  Walk  in,  master,  this  is  ffour  house,  now ;  here  are 
your  men's  quarters;  hei'e  you  will  tocoivo  the  great 
Arabs,  hero  is  the  cook-house,  here  is  the  store-house ; 
here  is  the  prison  for  the  refractory;  hero  are  your  white 
man's  apartments ;  and  these  are  your  own  :  see,  here  in 
the  bedroom,  here  is  the  gun-room,  bath-room,  Ac.;"  eo 
Sheikh  Sayd  talked,  as  he  showed  me  the  several  places. 

On  my  honor,  it  ^vas  a  most  comfortable  place,  this, 

iq  Central  Africa.    One  could  almoet  wax  poetic,  but 

wo  will  keep  such  ambitious  ideas  for  a  future  day. 

Jtist  now,  however,  we  must  have  the  goods  stored,  and 

^  ^o  little  army  of  camere  paid  off  and  disbanded. 

Bombay  was  ordered  to  unlock  the  strong  store- 
rooWf  to  pile  Oic  bales  in  re£;Qlar  tiers,  the  I>eads  in 
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rows  one  above  another,  and  flie  wire  in  a  separate 
place.     The  boata,  canvas,  &c,,  were  to  be  placed  high 
above  reach  of  white  antp,  and  the  boses  of  ammunition 
and  powder  Ice^  wore  to  be  stored  in  the  gnn-room, 
out  of  reach  of  danger.     Then  a  hnlp  of  cloth  was  ] 
opened,  and  each  carrier  was  rewarded  according  to  / 
bio  merits,  that  each  of  them  might  proceed  home  to/ 
his  friends  and  neighbours,  and  tell  them  how  muclil 
better  the  while  man  behaved,  than  the  Arabs.  J 

The  reports  of  the  leaders  of  the  first,  second,  and 
fourtli  caravans  were  then  received,  their  eeparato 
stores  inspected,  and  the  details  and  events  of  their 
marches  heard.  The  first  caravan  had  been  engaged  in 
a  war  at  Kirurumo,  and  liad  come  out  of  the  fight 
successful,  and  Iiad  reached  Unyanyembe  without  losa 
of  anything.  The  second  had  shot  a  thief  in  the 
forest  between  Pembera  Poreh  and  Kididimoj  the 
fourth  Iiad  lost  a  biile  in  the  jungle  of  Marenga  Mkali, 
and  the  porter  who  earned  it  had  received  a  "very 
sore  head "  from  a  knob  stick  wielded  by  one  of  the 
thieves,  who  prowl  about  the  jungle  near  the  frontier 
of  Ugogo.  I  was  delighted  to  find  tliat  their  mis- 
fortunes were  no  more,  and  each  leader  was  then  and 
there  rewarded  with  one  handsome  cloth,  and  fire  doti 
of  Jlerikani. 

«  Jnst  as  I  began  to  feel  hungry  again,  came  several 
slaves  in  succession,  bearing  trays  full  of  good  things 
from  the  Arabs  ;  first  an  enormous  dish  of  rice,  with  a 
bowlful  of  curried  chicken,  another  with  a  dozen  huge 
wheaten  cakes,  another  with  a  plateful  of  smoking  hot 
crullers,  another  with  jmpaws,  auotlier  with  pome- 
granates and  lemons;  after  these  came  men  driving 
five  fat  hump-backed  oxen,  eight  sheep,  and  ten  goats 
and  another  man  came  with  a  dozen  chickens,  and  a 
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dozen  fresli    e^«.      Tliis  was  real,  practical,  noble 
coui-tesj',  munificent  hospitality,  whicli  quite  took  my 
'  gratitude  by  etoiin. 

-—  .  My  people,  now  reduced  to  lwen^;^five,  were  as 
delighted  at  the  prodigal  plenitude  fiiiblcon  my  tables 
and  in  my  yard,  as  I  was  myeelf.  And,  as  I  eaw  their 
eyes  light  up  at  the  unctuous  anticipations  prc^nted  to 
them  by  their  riotous  fancies,  I  ordered  a  bollock  to  be 
slaughteretl  and  distributed. 

The  second  day  of  the  onival  of  the  "New  York 
Herald  Expedition  "  in  tlie  country  which  I  now  looked 
upon  as  classic  ground,  since  Capts.  Burton,  Speke,  and 
Grant  years  ago  had  visited  it,  and  described  it,  came 
the  Arab  magnates  from  Tabora  to  congratulate  me. 

■^^"^  Tabora  •  is  the  principal  Arab  settlement  in  Central 

■^^.J^frica.  It  contains  Q\-er  a  thousand  hxita  and  tembcs, 
and  one  may  safely  estimate  the  popiUatioo,  Ajraba, 
Waugwana,  and  natives,  at  five  tliousand  people. 
Between  Tabora  and  the  next  settlement,  Kwihara, 
j-iae  two  rugged  hill  ridges,  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  low  saddle,  over  the  top  of  which  Tabora  is  always 
visible  from  Kwihara. 

They  were  a  fine,  handsome  body  of  men,  these 
Arabs.  They  mostly  hailed  from  Omau;  others  were 
Wasawahili ;  and  each  of  my  visitors  had  quite  a  re- 
tinue with  him.  At  Taboi-a  they  live  quite  luxuriously. 
The  plain  on  which  tlie  settlement  is  intualed  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  thongh  naked  of  trees;  the  rich  pasturage 
it  furniel>es  permits  them  to  keep  large  herds  of  cattle 
and  goats,  from  which  they  have  an  ample  supply  of 
milk,  cream,  butter,  and  ghee.  Bice  is  grown  every- 
where, sweet  potatoes,  yams,  muliogo,  holcus  sorghmn, 
maize,  or  Indian   com,  sesame,  millet,  field  pesis,  or 

H  *  There  U  ao  ncli  rcoogaUod  place  ae  Kazeh. 
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vetchea,   called   chorolto,  are   t^Tieap,  and  always  pro- 
curable.    Around  their  tembes  the  Arabs  cultivate  a 
little  wheat  for  tlieir  own  purposes,  and  have  planted] 
orange,  lemon,  papaw,  and  mangoes,  wbich  thrive  her«V 
fairly  well.      Onions  and  garlic,  chilies,   CTiCTimbera^, 
tomatoes,  and  binijalla,  may  be  proctired  by  the  wbitoi 
visitor  from  the  more  important  Arabs,  who  are  nn- 
donbted  epicureans  in  their  way.    Their  tilaves  convey  1 
to  them  from  the  coast,  once  a  year  at  least,  their  storeg  / 
of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  jollies,  curries,  wine,  brandy,i 
biscuits,   eardinea,   t<nlmon,  and  such  Sdc  clotlis  and 
artictes  as  tbey  require  for   their  own   personal   nse. 
Almofit  every  Arab  of  any  eminence  ia  able  to  show  a 
wealth  of  Persian  carpets,  and  most  luxurious  bedding, 
complete  tea  and   coffee   services,  and   magnificently 
carved   dishes    of    tinned    copper   and    bnu«    lavera. 
Several  of  them  sport  gold  watclies  and  chains,  moelly 
all  a  watch  and  chain  of  some  kind.    And,  as  in  Peraia, 
Afghanistan,  and  Turkey,  the  bareme  form  an  essential 
feature  of  every  Arab's  household,  the  sensualism  of  the 
Mohammedans  is  as  prominent  here  as  in  the  Orient. 
Each  Arab,  according  to  his  means,  maintains  a  troop  of 
concubines,  for  the  pruriency  of  his  animal  nature  must 
l>e  gratified  here  as  in  the  "  City  of  Victory."    The  eye 
that  at  first  despised  tlie  unclassic  face  of  the  black  woman 
of  Africa  soon  loees  ita  regard  for  fine  lines  and  mellow 
pale  color ;  it  finds  itself  ere  long  lingering  wantonly 
over  the  inharmonious  and 'heavy  curvea  of  a  negroid  |  1 
form,  and  looking  lovingly  on  the  broad,  unintellectual , 
face,  and  into  jet  eyes  that  never  flash  with  the  daKzlin|f 
lovelight  that  makes  poor  humanity  Iwautifnl, 

The  Araljs  who  now  stood  before  the  front  door 
of  my  temho  were  the  donont  of  the  good  things 
received  the  day  before.    As  in  duty  hound,  of  course, 
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I  greeted  Sheikh  Sayd  first,  then  Sheikh  bin  Na«nt, 
Ilia  Highness  of  iianzibar's  consul  at  Karagiva,  then  I 
greeted  the  nobleet  Trojan  amongst  the  Arab  popula- 
tion, noblest  in  bearing,  noblest  in  courage  and  mauly 
worth — Sheikh  Kbarais  bin  Abdullah ;  then  young 
AiUTam  bin  Mussoud,  who  ia  now  making  war  on  the 
king  of  Urori  and  his  fractious  people  ;  then  hantUome, 
courageous  Soud,  the  son  of  Sayd  bin  Majid;  then, 
dandified  Thani  bin  Abdullah ;  tlieu  Muasoud  bin 
Abthillah,  and  his  cousin  Abdullah  bin  Mussoud,  who 
own  the  houses  where  formerly  lived  Burton  aud 
Speke;  then  old  Sulimau  Dowa,  Sayd  bin  Say f,  and' 
the  old  Hetman  of  Tabora — Sheikh  Sultan  bin  Ali. 

As  the  visit  of  tliese  magnates,  under  whose  loving 
protection  white  travellera  must  needs  submit  them- 
selves, was  only  a  foiiual  one,  such  as  Arab  etiquette, 
ever  of  the  stateliest  and  truest,  impelled  them  to,  it, 
is  unnecessary  to  relate  the  discourse  on  my  health,  aud 
their  wealth,  my  thauk8,and  their  professions  of  loyalty, 
and  attachment  to  mo.  After  having  expended  our 
mutual  stock  of  congratulations  and  uousense,  they 
departed,  having  stated  their  wish  that  I  should  visit 
them  at  Taborji  and  partake  of  a  feast  which  they  were 
about  to  prepare  for  me, 

,  Three  days  afterwards  I  sallied  out  of  my  tembe,  es- 
corted by  eighteen  bravely  di-esaed  men  of  my  escort,  to 
pay  Tabora  a  visit.  On  surmounting  the  saddle  over 
which  the  road  from  tlic  valley  of  Kwiliara  leads  to  Ta- 
bora, the  plain  on  which  Ihc  Arab  t%etttement  is  situated, 
lay  before  us,  one  expanse  of  dun  pasture  land,  stretch- 
ing from  the  base  of  the  liill  on  our  left  a«  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  northern  Gombe,  which  a  few  miles  beyond  Tabora 
Leave  into  pui-ple-co loured  lulls  and  blue  cones.. 
,.,  "Within  three  quarters  of  an  hour  wc  were  seated  ou 
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the  mud  veranJa  of  tlie  terabe  of  Sultan  hm  Ali,  who, 
because  of  his  age,  his  wealth,  ami  positiou — bciug 
a  colonel  in  Syed  Uurghaah's  unlovely  army — is  looked 
upou  by  his  coutttrymcn,  liigh  and  low,  as  referee  and 
cownsellor.  His  boma  or  enclosure  contains  quite  a 
village  of  hive-shaped  huts  and  square  tombcs.  From 
here,  after  being  presented  with  a  cup  of  Mocha  cofiee, 
and  some  sherbet,  we  directed  our  steps  towards 
Khamis  bin  Abdullah's  house,  who  had,  in  unticipatiou 
of  my  coming,  prepared  a  fenfit  to  which  he  had  invited 
his  friendii  and  neighbours.  Tlie  group  of  stately  Arabs 
in  their  long  white  dresses,  and  jaunty  caps,  also  of 
a  snowy  white,  who  stood  ready  to  welcome  mo  to 
Tabcnv,  produced  quite  an  effect  on  my  mind.  I  was 
in  time  for  a  council  of  war  they  were  iiolding — and  I 
was  requested  to  attend — Selim,  my  Arab  interpreter, 
forming  one  of  the  number. 

Kharais  bin  Abdnllah,  a  bold  and  brave  man,  ever 
ready  to  stand  up  for  the  privileges  of  the  Arabs,  and 
tlieir  right«  to  |)as8  throiigli  any  countries  for  legitimate 
trade,  is  the  man  wljo,  in  Speke's  'Journal  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  Source  of  the  Nile,'  is  reported  to 
have  sliot  Maula,  an  old  chief  who  sided  with  Manwa 
Bera  during  the  war»  of  18G0 ;  and  who  subsequently 
after  cliasiiig  his  relentless  enemy  for  five  yeai-s  through 
Ugogo  and  Unyamwezi  as  far  as  Ukonongo,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  beheading  hiin,  was  now  urging  the 
Arabs  to  assert  their  rights  against  a  chief  called 
llirambo  of  Uyoweh,  in  a  crisis  which  was  advancing. 

Tliis  Mirambo  of  Uyoweh,  it  seems,  had,  for  the  last 
few  years,  been  in  a  slate  of  chronic  discontent  with  the 
policies  of  the  neighliouring  chiefs.  Formerly  a  pagazi 
for  an  Arab,  he  had  now  assumed  regal  power,  with  the 
Usual  knack  of  luicouscionable  rascals  who  care  not  by 
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what  inefins  they  step  into  power.  When  the  chief"  of 
Uyoweh  died,  Mirambo,  who  waa  head  of  a  gang 
of"  roblwrs  infesting  tlie  forest*  of  Wilyankuru,  suddenly 
entered  Uyoweh,  and  constituted  hiuiBelf  lord  para- 
mount by  foree.  Some  feata  of  enterpnse,  which  he 
performed  to  the  enrichment  of  all  those  who  recognised 
his  authority,  eatablished  him  firmly  in  his  position. 
This  was  but  a  beginm'ng ;  he  carried  war  through  Ugara 
to  Ukonongo,  through  UsagozJ  to  the  borders  of  UvJiiza, 
and  after  destroying  the  populations  over  three  degrees 
of  latitude,  he  conceived  a  grievance  against  Mkasiwa, 
and  against  the  Arabs,  because  they  would  not  sustain 
him  in  hia  ambitious  projecti!  against  their  ally  and 
friend,  with  whom  they  were  living  in  peace. 

The  first  outrage  wliich  this  audacious  man  committed 
against  the  Arabs  was  the  halting  of  an  Ujiji-lxiund 
caravan,  and  the  demand  for  fi\'e  kegs  of  gunpowder, 
five  guns,  and  five  hales  of  cloth.  This  extraordinary 
demand,  after  expending  more  than  a  day  in  fierce 
controversy,  was  paid;  but  the  Arabs,  if  they  were 
surprised  at  the  exorbitant  black-mail  demanded  of 
Uiem,  were  more  than  ever  surprised  when  they  were 
told  to  return  the  way  they  came ;  and  that  no  Arab 
caravan  should  pass  through  las  country  to  Ujiji  except 
over  his  dead  body. 

On  the  return  of  the  unfortunate  Aniba  to  TJnyan- 
yenibe,  they  reported  the  facts  to  Sheikh  Sayd  bin 
isalira,  the  governor  of  the  Arab  colony.  This  old 
man  being  averse  to  war,  of  course  tried  even-  means 
to  induce  Jlirambo  as  of  old  to  be  satisfied  with 
presents,  but  Mirambo  this  time  was  obdurate,  and 
sternly  determined  on  war  unless  the  Arabs  aideil  him 
in  the  warfare  he  was  about  to  wage  against  old 
Jlkasiwa,  sullan  of  the  Wanyamwezi  of  Dnyanyembo. 
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"  This  id  the  status  of  affairs,"  said  Kliainia  bin  Ab- 
dullali.  "  Mirambo  eayu :  that  for  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  war  against  the  neighbouring  Washenai 
and  haH  como  oul  of  it  victortoua,  he  says  this  is  a  great 
year  with  him;  that  he  is  going  to  fight  the  Arabs,  and 
the  Wanvamwezi  of  Unjanyemlje,  and  that  be  shall 
not  stop  until  every  Arab  is  driven  from  Unyanyembe, 
and  he  rnleti  over  tin's  country  in  place  of  Hkasln'a. 
Children  of  Oman,  shall  it  be  bo?  Speak,  Salim,  son 
of  Sayf,  shall  we  go  to  meet  tin's  Mshensi  (pagan)  or 
shall  we  return  to  our  island  ?" 

A  raurmnr  of  approUition  followed  the  speech  of 
Kbamis  bin  Abdiillah>  the  majority  of  those  present 
being  young  men  eager  to  punish  tho  audacious 
Mirambo.  Salim,  tho  son  of  Sayf,  an  old  |)atriarch, 
slow  of  speech,  tried  to  appease  the  passions  of  the 
young  men,  scions  of  the  aristocracy  of  Muscat  and 
Muttrah,  and  Bedaweens  of  the  Desert,  but  Khamla'a 
bold  words  liad  made  too  deep  an  impression  on  their 
minds. 

Send,  the  handsome  Arab  whom  I  have  noticed 
already  as  the  sou  of  Sayd  the  son  of  Majid,  si>oke : 
"  My  father  used  to  tell  me  that  he  remembered  the  days 
when  the  Arabs  could  go  tlirough  the  cormtrj'  from 
Bagamoyo  to  Ujiji,  and  from  Kilwa  to  Limda,  and 
from  Useuga  to  Uganda  armed  with  canes.  Those 
days  are  gone  by.  TVe  have  stood  the  inaolonco  of  the 
Wagogo  long  enough.  Swaruru  of  Usui  just  takes 
from  us  whatever  he  wants ;  and  now,  here  is  Mirambo, 
who  says,  after  taking  more  than  five  bales  of  cloth 
as  tribute  from  one  man,  that  no  Arab  caravan  shall 
go  to  Ujiji,  but  over  bis  body.  Are  we  prepared  to 
g^ve  up  the  ivory  of  Ujiji,  of  Urandi,  of  Karagwah, 
of  y^nda,  because  of  this  one  man  ?    I  say  war — war 
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until  we  have  got  his  Ward  under  our  feet — war  until 
tlie  whole  of  Uyoweh  and  Wilyankuru  is  destroyed — war 
until  we  can  again  travel  tbroiigh  any  part  of  tlie  country 
with  only  our  walking  caneB  in  our  liands!" 

The  universal  assent  that  followed  Soud's  Bpeecli 
proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  we  were  about  to  have  a 
war.  I  thought  of  Livingstone.  What  if  he  were 
inarcludg  to  Unyanyembo  directly  into  the  war  country  ? 
lU'Having  found  from  the  Arabs  that  they  intended 
to  finish  the  war  quickly  —  at  most  within  fifteen 
.  __jilays,  as  Uyoweh  was  only  four  marches  distant — -1 
Volunteered  to  accompany  them,  take  my  loaded  cara- 
van with  me  as  far  as  Mfuto,  and  there  leave  it  in 
charge  o^  a  f«w  guards,  and  witli  the  i-eat  march  on 
with  the  Arab  army.  And  my  hope  was,  that  it  might 
be  posBibie,  after  the  defeat  of  Mirambo,  and  bis  forest 
banditti— the  Ruga-Ruga — to  take  my  Expodition  direct. 
to  Ujiji  by  the  road  now  cloeed.  The  Arabs  were 
Ranguine  of  victpry,  and  I  partook  of  their  enthusiasm. 

Tlic  council  of  war  broke  up.  A  great  dishful  of 
rice  and  curry,  in  which  almonds,  citron,  raisins,  and 
currants  were  plentifully  mixed,  was  brouglit  in,  and  it 
was  wonderful  how  eoon  we  forgot  our  warlike  fervor 
after  our  attention  had  been  drawn  to  thia  royal  dish. 
I,  of  course,  not  being  a  Mohammedan,  had  a  di«h  of 
my  own,  of  a  similar  composition,  strengthened  by 
plattei-s  containing  roast  chicken,  and  kabobs,  cnillers, 
cakes,  sweetbread,  fruit,  glasses  of  sherbet  and  lemonade, 
dishes  of  gtnn-droiw  and  Muscat  sweetmeats,  dry  raisins, 
prunes,  and  nuts.  Certainly  Khamis  bin  Abdullah 
proved  to  me  that  if  he  had  a  warlike  soxd  in  him,  he 
could  also  attend  to  the  cultivated  tastes  acquired 
under  the  shade  of  the  mangoes  on  his  father's  estatea  iu 
Zanzi}>ar — the  i(*land. 
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After  gorging  ourgelves  on  these  Tincommon  daintiee, 
Home  of  the  chief  Arabs  escorted  me  to  otlier  tembee 
of  Tabora.  When  wb  went  to  visit  Mnssoiid  bin 
Abdullah,  be  sliowed  rae  the  very  ground  where 
Burton  and  Spelw's  house  stood — now  pulled  down 
and  repUced  by  bis  office — Sny  bin  Amer'a  house  iN-as 
also  torn  down,  and  tlje  fashionable  teml>e  of  Unyan- 
yembe,  now  in  vogue,  built  over  it-, — finely-carved 
rafters — huge  carved  doors,  bra«s  knockers,  and  lofty 
airy  rooms,  a  house  built  for  defence  and  comfort.      ■■'' 

The  finest  ltou8e  in  Unyanyemlie  Ijelongs  to  Amram 
bin  ilussoud,  who  paid  sixty  fi-asilab  of  ivory — over 
$3,000 — for  it.  Very  fair  lionscB  can  be  purchased  for 
from  twenty  to  thirty  fi-asilab  of  ivory.  Amram'e 
houee  in  called  the  "Two  Seas" — '*  Baherein."  It  is 
one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  twentj'  feet  high,  with 
walls  four  feet  thick,  neatly  plastered  over  with  mud 
mortar.  The  great  door  w  a  marvel  of  carving-work 
for  Unyanyembo  artisans.  Each  rafter  within  is  also 
car\'od  with  fine  designs.  Before  the  front  of  the  house 
18  a  young  plantation  of  pomegranate  trees,  wliich 
flourish  here  as  if  tliey  were  indigenous  to  the  soil.  A 
fihndoof,  Bucli  as  may  be  eeen  on  the  Nile,  serves  to 
draw  water  to  irrigate  the  gardens.' 
■ '  To\vards  evening  wo  walked  back  to  our  own  finely 
situated  tembe  in  Kwihara,  well  satisfied  with  what  we 
had  seen  at  Tabora.  My  men  dn)ve  a  couple  of  oxen, 
and  carried  three  sacks  of  native  rice — a  most  stiperior 
kind — the  day's  presents  of  hospitality  from  Khamis  bin 
Abdullah. 

In  Unyanyeml>e  I  found  the  IJvingstone  caravan, 

which  readers  must  i-emembcr  I  said  etarted  off  in  a 

fright  upon  the  mere  rumour  that  Kirk,  the  English 

. "  balyuz,"  was  coming.    As  all  tlio  caravans  were  now 
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halted  at  Unyanyembe  because  of  the  now  approaching 
war,  I  suggested  to  Sayd  bin  Salim,  tbat  it  were  better 
that  the  men  of  the  Livingstone  cai-avan  should  live 
with  mine  in  my  tembe,  tbat  I  might  watch  over  the 
whito  man's  goods.  Of  conrae  since  Dr.  Kirk  had  never 
asked  me  or  authorized  me  to  take  charge  of  Living- 
stone's goods,  I  conld  not  interfere  with  the  governor 
or  the  caravan.  Fortunately  Sayd  bin  Salim  agreed 
with  me,  and  the  men  and  goods  were  at  once  brought 
to  my  tembe. 

One  day  Asniani,  who  was  now  chief  of  Livingstone's 
caravau>  the  other  having  died  of  smulI-pDx,  two  or 
throo  days  before,  brought  out  a  tent  to  the  veranda 
where  I  was  sitting  writing,  and  sliewed  me  a  packet 
of  letters,  which  to  my  surprise  was  marked  : — 


W 


"  To  Dr.  Livingstone,  :w 

*'  Djiji, 
"NoTember  Ist,  1870. 

■'  RcgiBtered  letters.*' 

,  Here  was  the  best  evidence  in  the  world  that  tlie 
letters  were  sealed  up  in  that  packet  on  the  date  men- 
tioned on  the  bag.  Fmrn  November  Ist,  1870,  to 
February  10th,  1871,  just  one  hxindred  days,  at  Baga- 
moyo  [  A  miserable  small  caravan  of  thirty-three  men 
halting  one  hundred  days  at  Bagamoyo,  only  t«-enty-five 
miles  by  water  from  Zanzibai- !  Poor  Livingstone !  Who 
knows  but  he  may  be  suflering  for  want  of  these  very 
supplies  that  have  been  detained  so  long  within  easy 
reach  of  the  British  Consulate,  and  will  be  detained 
here  in  Unyanyembo,  now,  God  knows  how  long ! 
The  caravan  arrived  in  Unyanyembe  some  time  about 
the  middle  of  May.    About  the  latter  part  of  May  the 
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first  disturbances  took  place.  Had  this  cnravnn  arrived 
here  in  the  middle  of  March,  or  even  the  middio  of 
April,  tbey  might  have  travelled  on  to  Ujiji  without 
trouble. 

I  asked  Asmani : 

"When  did  you  see  Dr.  Kirk  last  ?"' 
"  About  five  or  six  weeks  }>efore  the  Ramadan." 
"  When  did  j'ou  get  this  packet  of  letters  ?" 
"The  day  before  I  left  Zanzibar  for  Bagamoyo." 
"  Did  you  not  see  him  at  Bagamoyo,  when  he  came  to 
shoot  near  ttie  Kingani  ?  " 

"No,  wo  beard  lie  was  coming,  and  we  left.  M'e 
board  he  had  been  there.  Two  days  from  Kikoka  we 
stopped  a  week,  to  wait  for  four  men  of  the  escorting 
party  who  bad  not  yet  starled  from  Bagamoyo. 

On  the  ttb  of  July,  about  2  P.M.,  I  was  sitting  on  the 
burzani  as  uHual ;  I  felt  listless  and  languid,  and  a  drowai- 
nees  came  over  mo ;  I  did  not  fall  asleep,  but  the  power 
of  my  limbs  seemed  to  fail  mo.  Yet  the  brain  was  bii«y ; 
all  my  life  seemed  passing  in  review  before  me ;  when 
these  retrospective  scenes  became  serious,  I  looked 
serious ;  when  tbey  wore  soiTowful,  I  wept  hysterically ; 
when  tbey  were  joyous,  I  laughed  loudly.  Remiin'secnces 
of  yet  a  young  life's  battles  and  liaixl  struggles  came 
surging  into  the  mind  \n  (luick  succession ;  events  of 
boyhood,  of  youth,  and  manhood ;  perils,  travels,  scenes, 
joys,  and  sorrows;  loves  and  hates;  friendships  and 
indifferences.  My  mind  followed  the  various  and  rapid 
traiuutlon  of  my  life's  passages ;  it  drew  the  lengthy, 
erratic^  sinuous  lines  of  travel  my  footsteps  Iiad  jiassed 
over.  If  I  had  drawn  them  on  the  sandy  floor,  what 
enigmatical  [>robIem3  they  had  been  to  those  lu-ound 
me,  and  what  plain,  readable,  intelligent  histories  they 
liad  been  to  me  ! 
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The  loveliest  feature  of  all  to  me  was  the  finm  of  a 
noble,  and  true  man,  who  called  me  son.  Of  my  life  iu 
tlie  great  pine  forests  ol^^^Arka!jsaa,-aud^m_^is82jjri,  I 

The  dreaming 


retained  the  most  viviJ  impressions, 
days  I  passed  under  the  eighing  pines  on  the  Ouachita's 
shores  ;  the  now  clearing,  the  block-houee,  our  faithful 
black  servant,  the  forest  deer,  and  the  exutierant  life  I  led, 
were  all  well  remembered.     And  I  lemembered   how 
one  day,  after  we  had  come  to  live  near  the  JIii«issi])pi, 
I  floated  down,  down,  hundreds  of  miles,  with  a  wild 
fraternity  of  knurly  giant*-,  the  boatmen  of  the  Jlisfiit*- 
tdppi,  and  how  a  dear  old  man  welcomed  me  back,  as  if 
I'l-om  the  grave.    I  remembered  also  my  travels  on  foot 
through    sunny  Spain,  and    France,  with   mmiherless 
adventures  in  Asia  Minor,  among  Kurdish  nomads.     I 
i-emembered  the  battle  fields  of  America  and  the  stormy 
Irenes  of  rampant  war.    I  remembered  gold  mines,  and 
broad  prairies,  Indian  councils,  and  much  experience  in 
the  new  western  lands.      I  remembered  the  shock  it 
gave  me  to  hear  after  ray  return  from  a  barbarous 
country  of  the  calamity  that  had  overtaken  the  fond 
man  whom  I  called  father,  and  the  hot  Htful  life  that 
Jidlowed  it.      Stop  !••*•*•  pcar  me ;   is  it  tliQ 
'     2l8t  of  July  ?    Yes,  Shaw  inlormed  me  that  it  was  the 
2l8t  of  July  after  I  recovered  froni  my  terrible  attiick  of 
fever;  the  true  date  was  the  lith  of  July,  but  1  was 
not  aware   that   I    had  jumped  a    week,  until  I  met 
Dr.  Livingstone.      We   two    together   examined    llie 
*NauticaI  Almanack,'  which  I  brought  with  me.      We 
found   that  the  Doctor  was  three  weeks   out  of  his 
reckoning,  and  to  my  great  surprise  I  was  also  ono 
week  out,  or  one  week  aliead  of  the  actual  date.     The 
mistake  was  made  by  my  being  informed  that  I  liad 
been  two  weeks  sick,  and  as  the  day  I  recovered  my 
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senses  was  Friday,  and  Shaw  and  the  people  were 
morally  sm-e  that  I  was  in  hed  two  weeks,  I  dated  it  on 
ray  Diary  the  2l8t  of  July.  That  Shaw  had  lost  hia 
reckoning  also  can  easily  be  accounted  for,  for  the 
fever  was  rapidly  destroying  his  memory,  and  inJecdJ 
his  reason.  SeHm  had  attended  me,  according  to 
directions  plainly  written,  which  he  had  been  ordered 
to  follow  in  case  of  snch  a  crisis.  I  bad  diligently 
taught  him,  until  he  knew  every  modicino  ia  the  chest, 
and  its  uses.  He  told  me  he  had  fed  me  with  tea  and 
a  little  brandy  in  it ;  Shaw  had  three  or  four  times  fed 
me  with  sago  gruel.  However,  on  the  tenth  day  after 
the  first  of  my  illness,  I  was  in  excellent  trim  again, 
only,  however,  to  see  and  attend  to  Shaw,  who  was  in 
turn  taken  sick.  Bv  the  22nd  Jnlv  Shaw  was  re- 
covered,  then  Selim  was  prostrated,  and  groaned  in 
his  delirium  for  four  days,  but  by  the  28th  we  were  all 
recovered,  and  were  beginning  to  brighten  up  at  the 
protipoct  of  a  divei-sion  in  the  shape  of  a  march  upon 
ilirambo's  stronghold. 

The  morning  of  the  29th  I  had  fifty  men  loaded  with 
bales,  beads,  and  wire,  for  Ujiji.  When  they  were 
mustered  for  tlie  march  out«idc  the  tembe,  the  only 
man  absent  was  Bombay.  While  men  were  sent  to 
eearoh  for  him,  othei-s  departed  to  get  one  more  look, 
and  one  more  embrace  with  their  black  Delilahs.  Bom- 
bay was  foimd  Pome  time  about  2  p.m.,  his  ihce  faithfully 
depicting  the  contcudiug  ])assion8  under  which  he  was 
labouring — soiTow  at  parting  from  the  fleshpot»  of 
Unyanyembe — regi'et  at  parting  from  his  Dulcioea  of 
Tahora — to  be  bereft  of  all  enjoyment  now,  nothing 
but  marches — hard,  long  marches — to  go  to  the  war — 
to  be  killed,  jierhape.  Oh !  Inspired  by  such  feelings, 
no   wonder   Bombay  was  inclined   to   bo   pugnacious 
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when  I  ordered  him  to  In's  place,  ami  I  was  in  a, 
sbocking  bad  temper  for  baving  been  kept  waitinp;' 
from  8  A.M.  to  1  P.M.  for  bim.  There  ■wTia  simply  a 
word  and  a  savage  look,  and  my  cane  wns  flying 
around  Bombay's  slionldei"?,  as  if  he  were  to  be  anni- 
hilated. I  fancy  that  the  eager  fury  of  my  ousbiiigbt 
broke  birt  stubbornness  more  than  anything  else ;  for 
before  I  bad  strnck  him  a  dozeu  times  be  was  crying 
for  "pardon."    At  that  word  I  ceased  belaboring  liini, 

Lfor  this  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  uttered  that  word. 
Bombay  was  conquered  at  last. 

"March!"  and  the  guide  kd  off,  followed  in  solemn; 
order  by  forty-nine  of  his  fellows,  every  mati  carrying  a 
hea^-y  load  of  African  monies,  besides  his  gun,  hatchet^ 
and  stock  of  ammunition,  and  bis  ugali-pot.  We  pre- 
sented qnitc  an  imposing  sight  while  tluis  marcbing  on 
in  silence  and  onler,  with  our  flags  flying,  and  the  red 
blanket  robes  of  the  men  streaming  behind  them  as  the 
furious  north-easter  blew  right  on  our  flank. 

The  men  seemed  to  fee!  they  were  worth  seeing,  for 
I  noticed  that  several  assumed  a  more  martial  tread  as 
they  felt  their  royal  Joho  cloth  tugging  at  their  necks,  as 
it  was  swept  streaming  behind  by  the  wind.  Jlaganga, 
a  tall  Mnyamwezi,  stalked  along  like  a  very  GolisiU 
abont  to  give  hnttle  alone,  fo  Slirambo  and  bis  thousand 
■warriors.  Frisky  Khamisi  paced  on  under  his  load,, 
imitating  a  lion ;  and  there  was  the  mdo  jester — the 
incorrigible  TJlimengo — with  a  stealthy  paco  like  a  cat. 
But  their  silence  could  not  last  long.  Their  vanity  was 
80  much  gratified,  the  red  cloaks  danced  so  incessantly 
before  their  eyes,  that  it  would  have  been  a  wonder  if 
tliey  could  have  maintained  such  serious  gi-avity  or  dis- 
content one  half  hour  longer. 

Uliraengo  was  the  first  who  broke  it.    He  had  con- 
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stituted  Iiiraseli"  tlie  kirdiigo/J  or  guide,  and  was  tlio 
standard-bearer,  beflilu^  the  Amencati  flag,  wliicli  the 
men  tlioiight  would  certainly  strike  terror  into  tlic  hearts 
of  the  enemy.  Growing  confidoiit  firht,  tlien  valorous, 
tlicii  exultant,  lie  suddenly  faced  tlic  araiy  he  was 
lending,  and  shouted 

"  Hoy  !     Hoy ! 

Chorus. — Hoy !     Hoy ! 

H.iy !     Hoy ! 

Chorus. — Ho\'  I     Hoy  ! 

Hoy !     Ho}' ! 

Cfiorus. — Hoy !     11  oy  ! 

Where  are  ye  going  ? 
Chonis. — Going  to  war. 

Against  whom  ? 
Chorus. — Against  Mirambo. 

Who  is  your  master  ? 
aom?.— The  Wiiile  Jfan. 
Ough  I     Ough ! 
Chorum. — Ough !     Ough ! 
Hyah!     Hyuh! 
C/wim— Hyah!    Hyah  I"    ' 


Tliia  was  tlic  ridiculous  soug  they  kept  up  all  dity 
"without  interuiieaiou. 

We  camped  tJie  first  day  at  Bomboma's  village, 
situated  a  milo  to  tlic  tioulh-west  of  the  natuiul  hill 
JbrtresB  of  Zimbili,  Bombay  was  quite  recovered 
from  his  thrashing,  and  had  banii^hcd  the  sullen  thoughts 
that  had  aroused  my  ire,  and  the  meu  liaving  behaved 
themselves  eo  well,  a  fivo^llou  pot  of  jwrnbe  was 
brouglit  to  further  nourish  the  valour,  which  they  one 
and  idl  tliought  they  possessed. 

The  second  day   we  arrived  at  Masajigi.    I   was 
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visited  soon  afterwards  by  Soud,  the  'son  of  Sayd 
bin  Mrtjid,  wlio  told  me  the  Arabs  were  waiting  for 
me ;  that  they  would  not  march  from  Mfutu  until  I  had 
arrived. 

Eastern  Mfiito,  after  a  six  hours'  march,  was  reached 
on  the  third  day  from  Unyaiiyembe.  Shaw  gave  in, 
laid  down  in  tlio  road,  and  declared  he  was  dying. 
This  uews  was  brought  to  me  about  4  p.m,  by  one  of 
the  last  stragglers.  I  was  bound  to  despatch  men  to 
carry  him  to  me,  into  my  camp,  though  every  man 
was  well  tired  after  the  long  march.  A  reward  stimu- 
lated half-a-dozen  to  venture  into  the  forest  just  at 
dusk  to  find  Shaw,  who  was  supposed  to  be  at  least 
three  hours  away  from  camp. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  my  men  returaed, 
having  csirried  Shaw  on  their  backs  the  entire  distance. 
I  waa  roused  up,  and  had  liim  conveyed  to  my  tent,  I 
examined  him,  and  I  assured  myself  he  was  not  suffering 
from  fever  of  any  kind  ;  and  in  reply  to  my  iuquiiies 
as  to  how  ho  felt,  he  said  he  could  neither  walk  nor 
ride,  that  he  felt  such  extreme  weakness  and  lassitude 
that  he  was"  incapable  of  moving  ftu'ther.  After  ad- 
ministering a  glass  of  port  wine  to  him  iu  a  bowlful  of 
Bago  gruel,  we  both  fell  asleep. 

We  arrived  eaily  the  following  morning  at  Mfuto,  tlic 
rendezvous  of  the  Arab  army.  A  halt  was  ordered  the 
next  day,  in  order  to  make  ourselves  stroug  by  eating 
the  beeves,  which  we  freely  elaughtcrcd. 

The  perfionnel  of  our  army  was  as  follows  : — 


Siieikh  Sayd  bin  Saliui ^  hnlf  castes 

„     KbomU  bin  Abdullak 250  slnvos 

„     Tlifiiu  bin  Abdull»h 80      „ 

„     MuBsouil  biu  Abdullah      .     .     .     .  7S 

„      AInlidlnli  liiu  MiiiiKond      ....  80 

„     All  biu  Saj*)!  bin  Na«ib    ....  250 


•I 
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SlieikliNftsur  bin  MiiKsniiil SO  B?ikTc« 

„  Hiuned  Kimuini "0  n 

„  Sbeik)i  Unmilam 80  „ 

„  Snyil  t.in  Ilnhib 60  „ 

„  Sftiiin  Inn  Siiyf 100  „ 

„  Smigiirii 26  „ 

„  SarlHtko 25  „ 

„  Siiiid  bin  Soyd  bin  I^Iajid       .      .      ,     6U  „ 

„  Udliuinuioil  bin  Mussou^  ....     80  „ 

„  S«yd  bin  Hnmcd    ......     90  „ 

„  Tho  *  Herald '  Eipedilidu       ...     50  soldiow 

„  Mkasuva'3  Wiiuyamwezi    ....  800  „ 

„  Ha1f-ca«tC's  and  Wangivaoa  .      .   12.^  „ 

„  Indoi>eDdeut  chiefs  audtlioirfoUovrens  300  „ 

These  made  a  total  of  2.255,  agcordin^  to  numbei-s 
given  me  by  Thani  bin  Abdullab,  and  corroborated  bv 
a  Balucb  in  the  i>ay  of  Sheikh  bin  Nasib.  Of  these 
men  1,500  were  armed  with  guns — fliut-lock  muskets, 
German  and  French  double  barrels,  some  English 
Enlields,  and  American  Sprlngfialds  —  Ijesides  these 
musket*),  they  were  mostly  armed  with  spears  and  long 
knives  for  the  purpose  of  decapitating,  and  inflicting 
vengeful  gashes  in  the  dead  bodies.  Powder  and  ball 
were  plentiful :  some  men  were  served  a  hundred  rounds 
each,  my  people  received  each  man  sixty  rounds. 

As  we  filed  out  of  the  stronghold  of  Mfuto,  with 
waving  baonera  denoting  the  various  commanders,  with 
booming  horns,  and  the  roar  of  fifty  baas  drums,  called 
gomas — with  blessings  showered  on  us  by  the  mollalw, 
and  happiest  predication.'*  from  the  soothsayers,  astro- 
logers, and  tlie  di\'iners  of  the  Koran — who  conid  have 
foretold  that  tins  grand  force,  before  a  week  passed 
over  its  head,  would  be  hurrying  into  that  same  strong- 
hold of  Mfuto,  with  each  man's  heart  in  his  mouth 
from  fear  ? 

The   date    of   our  leaving   Mfuto  for  battle   with 
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Mirambo  was  the  Sijl  of  August.  All  my  goods  wero 
b-tored  in  Mluto,  ready  for  tlie  march  to  Ujiji,  should 
■we  bo  victorious  over  the  African  chief,  but  at  IcaBt  for 
safety,  whatever  befol  us. 

Long  Iwfore  wc  reached  Umanda,  T  was  in  my  hanv- 
moek  in  the  pfiroxysms  of  a  fiuree  attack  of  iutermittciit 
fever,  which  did  not  leave  mo  until  late  that  night 

At  Uraauda,  six  hours  from  Mfuto,  our  warriors 
bedaubed  themselves  ^vitb  the  medicine  which  tha 
wise  men  had  manufactured  for  them — a  compoand  of 
niatama  flour  mixed  with  the  juices  of  a  lierb  whose 
virtues  were  only  known  to  the  Waganga  of  the  Wan- 
yamwezi. 

At  C  A.M.  on  the  4tli  of  August  we  were  once  more 
prepared  for  the  road,  but  before  we  wore  marched  out 
of  the  village,  the  *'  manneno,"  or  speech,  was  delivered 
by  tJie  orator  of  the  \Vanyamwezi : 

"Words!  words!  words!  Listen,  sons  of  Mkaeiwa, 
childrou  of  TJuyamwezi !  the  journey  is  before  you,  the 
thieves  of  the  forest  are  waiting ;  yes,  they  are  thieves, 
tliey  cut  up  your  caravans,  they  steal  your  ivory,  they 
m\u?der  your  women.  Bebold  the  Arabs  are  witlt  you. 
El  Wali  of  the  Arab  sultan,  and  the  white  man  are 
with  you.  Go,  the  son  of  ilkasiwa  is  with  you ;  fight, 
kill,  take  slaves,  take  cloth,  take  cattle,  kill,  cat,  and 
fill  yourselves !     Go !" 

A  loud,  wild  shout  followed  this  bold  harangue,  the 
gates  of  the  village  were  thrown  open,  and  blue,  red, 
and  white-robed  soldiers  were  bounding  upward  like  so 
many  gymnasts,  firing  their  guns  incessantly,  in  order 
to  encoui-age  themselves  with  noise,  or  to  strike  terror 
into  the  hearts  of  those  who  awaited  us  within  the 
strong  enclosxure  of  Zimbizo,  Sultan  Kolongo's  place. 

As  Zimbizo  was  distant  only  five  houra  from  Umanda, 
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at  11  A.M.  we  came  in  view  of  it.  We  halted  ou  the 
verge  of  the  cultivated  area  around  it  and  its  neigh- 
bours, within  the  shadow  of  the  forest.  Strict  ordeiu 
liatl  been  given  by  the  several  chiefs  to  their  i-espeetive 
commauda  not  to  fire,  until  tbey  were  within  shooting 
distance  of  tlie  homa. 

Khainis  bin  Abdullah  crept  through  tlic  forest  to  tho 
west  of  the  village.  The  "Wanyamwezi  took  their 
position  before  tho  main  gale^vay,  aided  by  the  forces 
of  Soud  the  sou  of  Sayd  on  the  right,  and  the  eon  of 
Habib  on  (he  left,  Abdullah,  Mussoud,  myself,  and 
others  made  ready  to  attack  iho  eastern  gates,  which 
arrangement  efiectually  ehut  them  in,  with  the  exception 
of  the  northern  side. 

Suddenly,  a  volley  opened  on  lis,  as  wc  emerged  fi'Om 
tlic  forest  along  the  Unyanyeiabe  road,  in  the  direction 
they  had  been  anticipating  the  sight  of  an  enemy,  and 
immediately  the  attacking  forces  began  their  firing  in 
most  splendid  style.    Tlicre  weie  Bonie  ludicrous  scenes 
of  men  pretending  to  fire,  then  jumping  off  to  one  side, 
then  forward,  then  backwai'd,  witli  tho  agility  of  hop- 
ping frogs,  but  the  battle  was  none  the  less  in  oameqL 
The  breech-loaders  of  my  men  swallowed  my  metallic 
cartridges  much  faster  than  I  liked  to  see;  but  liappily 
there  was  a  lull  in  the  firing,  and  we  were  rushing  into 
the  village  from  the  west,  the  south,  the  north,  through 
the  gates  and  over  the  tall  palings  that  surrounded  the 
village,  like  so^any  Merry  Andrew^  and  tho  jworf 
villagers  were    flying  from  the  enclosure  towards  thol 
mountains,  througli  the  northern  gate,  pursued  by  thffl| 
fleetest  runners  of  our  force,  and  pelted  in  the  back  by V 
bullets  from  breecli-loaders  and  shot-guns. 

The  village  was  strongly  defended,  and  jiot  more 
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thick  wooden  paling  having  afforded  excellent  protec- 
tion against  our  bullets. 

From  Zimbizo,  after  baving  left  a  sufficient  force 
within,  we  sallied  out,  and  in  an  hour  had  cleared  the 
neighbourhood   of  the   enemy,   having  captured   two 

C other  villages,  which  we  committed  to  the  flamen,  after 
gutting  tbeni  of  all  valuables.  A  few  tiislts  of  ivory, 
and  about  fifty  slaves,  besides  an  abundance  of  g^-ain, 
composed  the  "  loot,"  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Arabs. 

On  the  5tli,  a  detachment  of  Arabw  and  slaves,  seven 
hundi-ed  strong,  scoured  the  surrounding  country,  and 
carried  fire  and  devastation  np  to  the  boma  of  Wilyan- 
kuru. 

On  the  Gth,  Soud  bin  Sayd  and  about  twentv  other 

young  Arabs  led  a  force  of  five  hundred  men  against 

Wilyankuni   itself,  where   it  was  supposed   Mii-aralH> 

was  living.    Another  party  went  out  towards  the  low 

/'hooded  hills,  a  short  distance  north  of  Zirabizo,  near 

I    which  place  they  surprised  a  youthful  fore»t  thief  asleep, 

whose  head  they  stretched  backwards,  and  cut  it  off  as 

I  though   he  were  a  goat  or  a  sheep.      Another  party 

sallied  out  southward,  and  defeated  a  party-  of  Mirambo'B 

"  bush-whackers,"  news  of  which  came  to  our  ears  at 

noon. 

In  tlie  morning  I  had  gone  to  Sayd  bin  Salims 
tembe,  to  represent  to  him  liow  necessary  it  was  to 
bum  the  long  grass  in  the  forest  of  Zimbizo,  lest  it 
might  hide  any  of  the  enemy  ;  but  soon  al'terwards  I 
had  been  struck  down  with  another  attack  of  inter- 
mittent fever,  and  was  obliged  to  turn  in  and  cover 
myself  with  blankets  to  produce  perspiration,  but  not, 
however,  till  I  had  ordered  Shaw  and  Bombay  not 
to  permit  any  of  my  men  to  leave  the  camp.    But  I 
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was  fold  soon  aftei-wards  by  Pelini  Uiat  more  t!»an 
one  half  liad  gono  to  the  attack  on  Wjl^-aukuni,  witli 
Soud  biu  Sayd. 

About  0  P.M.  the  entire  camp  of  ZJmbizo  was  elec- 
trified with  the  uewH  that  all  the  Arabs  w}io  had 
accompanied  Soud  bin  Sayd  bad  bcori  killed ;  and  that 
more  than  one-half  of  \m  party  liad  been  skin.  Some 
of  my  own  men  returned,  and  from  them  I  learned 
that  Uledi,  Grant's  former  valet,  MabrukJ  Khatalahu 
(Killer  of  bis  father),  Mobruki  (the  Little),  Baruti 
of  Usegubha,  and  Ferahan  had  Ijeen  killed.  I  leanied 
also  that  they  liad  succeeded  in  capturing  AVilyankuru 
in  a  very  short  time,  that  Mirambo  and  his  son  were 
there,  that  as  tliey  succeeded  in  eEFectinj^  an  entrance, 
Mirambo  bad  collected  bis  men,  and  after  leaving  the 
village,  had  formed  an  amliusb  in  the  grass,  ou  each 
Bide  of  tlie  road,  between  Wilyaukuni  and  Zimbizo, 
and  tJiat  as  tlic  attacking  party  were  returning  homo 
laden  with  over  a  hundretl  tusks  of  ivory,  and  sixty 
bales  of  cloth,  and  two  or  three  hundred  slaves,  Mir- 
ambo's  men  suddenly  rose  up  on  each  side  of  them, 
and  stabbed  them  with  their  gpeara.  The  brave  Soud, 
had  fired  his  double-barrelled  gun  and  shot  two  men,i 
and  was  in  tlie  act  of  loading  again  w)ien  a  spear  was 
launched,  which  penetnited  through  and  through  him: 
all  the  other  Arabs  shared  the  same  fate.  Tliis  sudden  ■ 
attack  from  au  enemy  they  believed  to  l»e  conquered,  so 
demoralized  the  party  that,  dropping  their  spoil,  each 
man  took  to  liis  hueU,  and  after  making  a  wide  detoiir 
through  the  woods,  returned  to  Zimbizo  to  repeat  tlio 
>rous  tale.  ' 

The  effect  of  this  defeat  is  indescrilmble.  It  was 
impORsiljle  to  sleep,  from  the  sbrleka  of  the  women 
whose   husbauds   had  fallen.    All  night   they  howled 
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tlieir  lamentations,  and  sometimes  might  be  lieiiril  tlie 
j^roaus  of  the  wouutled  who  had  contrived  to  crawl 
through  the  grass  unperceived  by  the  euemy.  Fugi- 
tives were  continually  coming  in  tliroughoiit  the  night, 
but  iioDC  of  luy  lueu  who  were  l-oportcd  to  be  dead, 
were  ever  beard  of  again. 

The  Vth  was  a  day  c)f  distrust,  sorrow,  and  retreat ; 
tlio  Arabs  accused  one  another  for  urging'  war  without 
expending  all  peaceful  means  first.  There  were  «tormy 
councils  of  war  lield,  wherein  were  Bome  who  proposed 
to  return  at  once  to  Unyanyombe,and  keep  witliiu  their 
own  houses;  and  Kbamis  bin  Abdulbih  raved,  like  an 
insulted  monarch,  against  tbe  abject  cowardice  of  hia 
corapatiiots.  Tlieso  stormy  meetings  and  jiropositions 
to  retreat  were  soon  known  throughout  tbe  camp,  and 
assisted  more  than  anytliing  else  to  demoralize  com- 
pletely the  combined  forces  of  AVanyamwezi  and 
slaves.  I  sent  Bombay  to  Sayd  bin  Salim  to  ad\nse 
liim  not  to  think  of  retreat,  as  it  would  only  be  inviting 
Alirambo  to  carry  the  war  to  Unyanycmbe. 

After  despatching  Bombay  with  this  message,  I  fell 
asleep,  but  about  1.30  p.m.  I  was  awakened  by  Selim 
paying,  '■'  Master,  get  up,  they  are  all  running  away, 
and  Khamis  bin  Abdullali  is  himself  going." 

With  the  aid  of  Selim  I  drassed  my»e]f,  and  stag- 
gered towards  the  door.  My  first  view  was  of  Thani 
bin  Abdullah  being  dragged  away,  who,  when  he 
caught  sight  of  me,  shouted  out  "  Bana  —  quick  — 
Mirambo  is  coming."'  He  was  then  turning  to  run,  and 
putting  on  his  jacket,  with  his  eyes  almost  starting  out 
of  their  sockets  with  terror.  Khamis  bin  Abdullah 
was  also  about  departing,  he  being  the  last  Arab  to 
leave.  Two  of  my  men  were  following  biiu;  these 
Selim   was  ordered  to  force  back  wth  a   i-cvolver. 
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Shaw  was  snildling  liis  donkey  with  my  own  saddle,  pre- 
paratory to  giving  me  tho  Blip,  and  leaving  mo  in  the 
lurch  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mirambo.  There  were 
only  Bombay,  Mabruki  Speke,  Chaiida  who  was  coolly 
eating  his  dinner,  Mabruk  Unyanyembe,  Mtaraani, 
Jiima,  and  Sanniau  —  only  seven  out  of  fifty.  All 
the  others  had  deserted  and  were  by  this  time  far  away, 
except  Uledi  (Matiwa  Sera)  and  Zaidi,  whom  Selim 
brought  back  at  the  point  of  a  loaded  revolver.  Seh'm 
was  then  told  to  saddle  my  donkey,  and  Bombay  to 
assist  Shaw  to  saddle  his  own.  In  a  few  moments  we 
were  on  tho  road,  the  men  ever  looking  back  for  the 
coining  enemy ;  they  belabored  tlio  donkeys  to  some 
purjiose,  for  they  went  at  a  hard  trot,  which  caused  me 
intense  pain.  I  would  gladly  have  lain  down  to  die, 
but  life  was  sweet,  and  I  had  not  yet  given  up  all  hope 
of  Ixjlng  able  to  preserve  it  to  the  full  and  final  aocom- 
plishmcnt  of  my  mission.  My  mind  was  actively  at 
work  planning  and  contriving  during  the  long  lonely 
liours  of  night,  which  we  employed  to  reach  Mfiito, 
whither  I  found  tlio  Arabs  had  reh'eated.  In  the  night 
Slmw  tumbled  off  liis  donkey,  and  would  not  rise, 
though  implored  to  do  so.  Aa  I  did  not  despair  myself, 
Ko  I  did  not  intend  that  Shaw  should  despair.  He  was 
lifted  on  his  animal,  and  .1  man  was  placed  on  each  side 
of  him  to  assist  him  ;  thus  wo  rode  through  the  dark- 
ness. At  midnight  we  reache<l  Mfuto  safely,  and  were 
at  once  admitted  into  tho  village,  from  which  we  had 
issued  so  valiantly,  but  to  which  we  were  now  returned 
so  ignominiously, 

1  found  all  my  men  had  arrived  here  before  dark. 
XJlimcngo,  the  bold  guide  who  had  exulted  tu  his 
weapons  and  in  our  numbera,  and  was  so  sanguine  of 
victory,   had   performed  tho  eleven  hojirs'  march,  in 
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sis  liours;  sturdy  Cliowpereh,  whom  I  regarded  as 
the  Caithfullest  of  my  people,  hail  arrived  ouly  half  an 
hmir  later  tliau  Ulimeijgo;  and  frisky  Kharaisi,  the 
dandy — the  orator — the  raiupant  demagogue — yes — lie 
had  corae  third;  and  Speke's  "Faithfuls"  hrnl  proved 
as  cowardly  as  any  jjoor  "nigger"  of  them  all.  Only 
Selim — the  Arab  boy  from  Jenisalem,  had  proved  brave 
and  faithful.  Shaw,  though  an  Eiiropejui  born,  proved 
he  poii&GKsed  a  soul  as  base  and  mean  as,  if  nol: 
meaner  than,  that  of  the  negroes. 

I  asked  Belim,  "  Why  did  yon  not  also  run  away,  and 
leave  your  master  to  die  ?" 

"  Oh,  sir,"  said  the  Arab  boy,  naively,  "  I  was  afraid 
you  would  whip  me." 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

UFE  W    UNYANTEMBE — (emtintUft), 

It  never  occurred  to  the  Arab  magnates  that  I  had 
caiise  of  complaint  against  them;  it  never  occurred  to 
them  that  I  had  a  right  to  feel  aggrieved  at  their  conduct, 
for  the  base  dei<ertion  of  an  ally,  who  had,  as  a  duty  to 
friendship,  tiiken  up  arms  for  tlieir  sake.  Their 
"salaams "the  next  morning  after  the  retreat,  were 
given  38  if  nothing  had  transpired  to  mar  the  good  ■ 
feeling  that  had  existed  between  us. 

They  were  hardly  seated,  however,  before  I  began 
to  inform  them  that  as  the  war  was  only  between  them 
and  Mii-amho,  and  that  a*  I  was  afraid,  if  they  were 
accustomed  to  run  away  after  every  little  check,  that  the 
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vriiT  might  last  a  mncli  longer  time  tlian  I  could  uiTorJ 
to  K«o ;  itlitl  tliut  US  tliey  had  deserted  llioir  woimdc^l 
on  ttio  field,  and  letl  iheir  sick  firicnds  to  take  care  of 
(Iioni9ulvos,  they  must  not  consider  me  in  the  light  of 
an  ally  auy  more.     "  I  am  satisfied,"  ssiid  J,  "  having- 
wx'U  >*uur  iQodo  of  6ghtiiig,  that  the  war  will  uot  bo 
ondisl  ill  i^i  short  a  time  as  you  think  it  will.     It  toolc 
you  five  yvtir^  I  hear,  to  conquer  and  kill  ilanwa  Sera, 
you  will  oortainly  uot  conquer  Mirarabo  iu  less  tlian  a 
ywr.     I  am  a  white  man,  accustomed  to  vrars  after  a 
diOvrunt  stylo,  1  know  something  about  fighting,  but 
I  iiovyr  sftw  jwoiilo  run  away  from  an  encampment 
liko  om-8  at  Ziinhixcv  for  such  slight  cause  aa  yon  had. 
\W  nnititng  away,  you  have  invited  Miramlw  to  follow 
^'OH  to  Unyftn^^>ml»o ;  you  may  bo  sure  he  will  come." 

Tho  Aralw  protested  one  after  another  that  they  haj 
nut  iiilondwl  (o  liave  loft  me,  but  the  Wauyamwozi  of 
MknMimi  liiid  shouted  out  that  the  "Musuugu"  was 
Hi»m\  and  thii  ery  had  caused  a  panic  among  their 
iicoi'lo,  whii'h  il  «iia  impossible  to  allay. 

t^tor  tlmt  day  tho  Amba  continued  their  retreat  to 
TilUjln,  which  it*  twenty-two  miles  distant  from  Mfuto. 
I  dotonninod  to  procee<l  more  leisnrely,  and  on  the 
w^Miid  day  ttdor  tho  (light  from  Zimhizo,  my  Expedition, 
with  idl  tho  Btoivs  and  baggage,  marched  back  to 
Mawuijfi,  «nd  on  llio  thirtl  day  to  Kwihara. 

Tho  followingaoxtnicts  from  tho  Diarj- 1  kept  will 
K»n*o  (o  Bhow  Itclter  than  anything  else,  my  feehngs 
iiiid  thoughts  ohout  tliis  time,  after  our  cUsgracefnl 
rotroftt : 

Ktrlhai-d.  /'ViV/o/,  IIM  Jurist,  18/1. — An-ived  to- 
day IVcni  Zimbili,  village  of  Bomboma's.  I  am  quite 
di«a])poiiilcd  and  almost  disheartened.  But  I  have  one 
consolation,  I  have  done  my  duty  by  tho  Arabs,  a  duty 
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I  thought  I  owed  to  the  kindness  they  received  me 
with ;  now,  however,  tlie  duty  is  discharged,  and    I 
am  free  to  pursue  my  own  course.     I  feel  happy,  for 
some  reasons,  that  the  duty  has  been  paid  at  such  « 
alight  eacrifice.     Of  course  if  I  had  lost  my  life  in 
lliis  enterprise,    I  should    have   hecn  justly  jjunished. 
Rut  apart    from  my  duty  to   the    conaideratiou    with 
which  the  Arabs  had  received  me,  was  tlie  necessity  of 
trying  every  method  of  reaching  Livingstone.     This 
road  which  the  ^^•ar  with  Miramho  has  closed,  is  only 
a  mouth's  march  from  this  place,  and  if  the  road  could 
be  o[)ened  with  my  aid,  sooner  tliau  without  it,  why 
should  I  refuse  my  aid?    The  attempt  has  been  made 
for  the  second  time  to  Ujiji — both  have  failed.     I  am 
going    to  try  another  route ;  to  attempt  to  go  hy  the 
north  would  be  folly.   Mirambo's  mother  and  people,  and 
the  Waani,  are  between  m©  and  Ujiji,  without  including 
the  AVatula,  who  are  hia  allies,  and   robbers.      The 
Bouthem  route  eeoms  to  bo  the   most  practicablo  one. 
Very  few  people  know  .anything  of  the  country  south; 
tliose  whom  I  have  questioned  concerning  it  speak  of 
**want  of  water"   and   robber    Wazavira,   as  serious 
obstacles ;  they  also  say  that  tho  settlements  are  few  and 
far  between. 

But  before  I  can  venture  to  try  this  new  route,  I 
have  to  employ  a  new  set  of  men,  as  those  whom  I 
took  to  Mfuto  consider  their  engageftents  at  an  end, 
and  the  fact  of  five  of  their  numl)er  being  killed  rather 
damps  their  anlor  for  travelling.  It  is  useless  to  hope 
that  Wanyamwezi  can  ho  engaged,  because  it  is  against 
their  custom  to  go  with  cara^'ans,  as  carriers,  during 
war  time.  My  position  is  most  serious.  I  have 
a  gowl  excuse  for  returning  to  the  coast,  but  my 
conscience  will  not  permit  mo  to  do  so,  after  so  much 
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money  has  been  exjienJod,  auJ  ko  much  oonfuic-nce  lias 
be«n  placed  in  mc.  lu  fact,  I  feel  1  must  die  sooner 
tlian  return. 

■  Haturdny,  Awjiist  \2lh. — XTy  men,  as  I  supposed  ibey 
would,  have  gone;  they  said  that  I  engaged  them  to 
go  to  Ujiji  by  Mirarabo'n  road.     I  have  only  thirteen 

p    left.     With  this  small  body  of  men,  whither  can  I  go? 

I  I  have  over  one  hundred  loads  iu  the  storeroom. 
Livingstone's  caravan  is  also  here;  hi»  goods  consist  of 
seventeen  bales  of  clotb,  twelve  boxes,  and  six  bags  of 
beads.  His  men  are  luxuriating  upon  the  best  the 
country  affords.  -  ■ 

■  If  Livingstone  is  at  Ujij),  te  is  now  locked  iip  with 
small  means  of  escajw.  1  may  conaider  myself  also 
locked  up  nt  Unyanyembc,  and  I  suppose  cannot  go  to 
Ujiji  until  this  war  with  Mirambo  is  settled.    Living- 

, stone  cannot  get  his  goods,  for  they  are  here  with  mine. 

__^  He  cannot  return  to  Zanzibar,  and  the  road  to  the  Nile 
is  blocked  up.  He  might,  if  be  has  men  and  stores, 
possibly  reach  Baker  by  travelling  northwards,  through 
Urundi  thence  through  Ruanda,  Karagwab,  Uganda, 
Cnyoro,  and  Ubari  lo  Gondokoro.  Pagazis  he  cannot 
obtain,  for  the  eoiu-ces  whence  a  supply  might  be 
obtained,  are  closed.  It  is  an  erroneous  supposiiiou  to 
think  that  Livingstone,  any  more  than  any  other 
energetic  man  of  his  calibre,  can  travel  through  Africa 

V^^^witliout  some  sort  of  an  escort,  and  a  durable  supply  of 
j\^ marketable  cloth  and  beads. 

I  was  told  to-day  by  a  man  that  when  Livingstone 
was  coming  from  JJyassa  Lake  towards  the  Tanganika 
(the  very  time  that  people  thought  him  murdered)  he 
was  met  by  Sayd  bin  Omar's  caravan,  which  was  bound 
for  Ulamba.  Ho  was  travelling  with  Mohammed  bin 
Gharib.    This  Arab,  who  was  coming  from  Urungu, 
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met  Livingstone  at  Cbi-aimbi's,  or  Kwa-clii-kumbi's, 
country,  and  travelled  with  hira  affcnvarJs,  I  liear,  to 
Manvuema  or  Mauyeraa.  Manytiema  is  forty  mardiefi 
irom  the  nonli  of  Nyassa.  Livingstone  was  wafkiug ; 
he  was  Jreesed  in  American  sliueting.  He  had  lost  all 
his  cloth  in  Lake  Lieraba  wliile  crossing  it  in  a  boat. 
He  had  three  canoes  with  him  ;  iu  one  he  put  his  cloth, 
another  he  loaded  with  his  boxes  and  some  of  his  umn', 
into  the  third  he  went  himself  ivith  two  servants  and 
two  fishermen.  The  boat  with  hia  cloth  was  tipset. 
On  leaving  Nyassia,  Livingstone  went  to  Ublssa,  thence 
to  Uemba,  thence  to  Uruugii.  Livingstone  wore  a  caj). 
He  had  a  brecch-Ioadiug  double-bai-reled  rifle  with  him, 
which  firpd  fulminating  balls.  He  was  also  armed  with 
two  i-evoh'crs.  The  "Wahiyow  with  Livingstone  told 
this  man  that  their  master  had  many  men  with  him  at 
first,  but  that  several  had  deseiled  him. 

Awjmt  \^th. — A  caravan  came  in  to-day  from  the 
8oa-eoast.  They  reported  that  William  L.  Farqiihar, 
whom  I  left  sick  at  Mpwapwa,  Usagara,  and  his  cook, 
were  dead.  Farquhar,  I  was  told,  died  a  few  days 
after  I  Isad  entered  Ugogo,  his  cook  died  a  few  weeks 
later.  My  first  imi>uUc  was  for  revenge.  I  believed 
that  licukole  had  played  me  false,  and  had  poisoned 
him.  or  that  he  had  been  mnrdei'od  in  some  other 
manner  ;  but  a  personal  interview  with  the  Msawalnli 
who  brought  the  news  informing  me  that  Farquliar 
had  Knccuml>ed  to  his  dreadful  illnetts  has  done  away 
with  that  suspicion.  So  far  as  I  could  understand  hiui, 
Farqnhar  had  in  the  morning  declared  himself  well 
enough  to  proceed,  but  in  attempting  to  rise,  had  fallen 
backward  and  died.  I  was  also  told  that  the  "Wasagara, 
possessing  some  supei-sf  itioiw  notions  respecting  the  dead, 
had  ordered  Jako  to  tjike  the  body  out  for  burial,  that 
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Jalio,  not  Loiiig  nble  to  oiny  it,  had  dragged  the  b( 
to   the  jungle,  and  there   left  it   naked  without  the 
sh'ghteBt  covering  of  estrth,  or  anything  else. 

'*  There  is  one  of  us  gone,  Shaw,  my  boy !  Who  will 
bo  the  next?"  I  remarked  that  night  to  my  companion. 
ArtffUKt  \Ath. — Wrote  eome  letters  to  Zanziijnr. 
Shaw  was  laketi  very  ill  last  night,  whether  of  fever  or 
what,  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think  it  is  tlio  fever. 
I  suspect  it.  is  a  fierce  attack  of  a  venereal  affection. 
I  have  no  medicines  for  this  disease.  So  I  have  sent 
thl-oe  soldiers  1o  Zanzibar  for  them,  having  bribed  them 
to  baste,  with  ii  jiromise  of  $50  each. 

August  IflfA.  Saturday. — My  soldierg  are  employei 
stringing  lieads.  Shaw  is  still  a-bed.  We  hear  that 
Mirambo  is  coming  to  Unyanycnibo.  A  detechment 
of  Arabs  and  their  slaves  have  started  this  morning  to 
poffiess  themselves  of  the  powder  left  there  by  tha 
redoubtable  Sheikh  Sayd  bin  Sallm,  the  commander-in- 
chief  oi  the  Arab  settlements. 

Aiit/ttst  2lsf.  Monday/,- — Shaw  Htill  sick.  One- 
hniidred  ftmdo  of  I^eads  have  been  strung.  The  Arabs 
are  preparing  for  another  sally  against  Mirambo.  The 
advanee  of  Mirambo  upon  Unyanyembe  was  denied  by 
Sayd  bin  Sahm,  this  morning. 

Aii'jtL^t  2271(1. — We  were  stringing  beads  this  morning^ 
when,  about  10  a.m.,  we  heaj-d  a  continued  firing  from 
the  direction  of  Tabora.  Rushing  out  from  our  work 
to  the  front  door  facing  Tabora,  wo  heard  considerable 
volleying,  and  scattered  firing,  plain  ly ;  and  ascending 
to  the  top  of  my  tcmbe,  I  saw  with  my  glasses  the 
smoke  of  the  guns.  Some  of  my  men  who  were  sent 
on  to  ascertain  the  cause  came  running  baek  with  the 
information  that  Mirambo  had  attacked  Tabora  with 
o\cr  two  thousand  men,  and  that  a  force  of  over  oni» 
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thousand  Watuta,  who  had  allied  tliemselves  with  hiin 
for  the  sake  of  plundur,  had  come  suddenly  upon 
Tabora,  attAckiug  from  opposite  directions. 
'  Later  in  the  day,  or  about  noou,  watclniig'  the  low 
saddle  over  which  we  could  aee  Tabora,  we  saw  it 
■crowded  mth  ftigjtives  from  that  settlement,  who  were 
nifihing'  to  oiir  hctUement  at  Kwihara  for  ])rotection. 
From  thcBC  people  we  heard  the  sad  informatiou  that 
the  noble  Khamis  bin  Abtlullah,  his  little  prote'ge, 
Khamis,  Mohammed  bin  Abdullali,  Ibrahim  bin  Kashid, 
and  Sayf,  the  son  of  Ali,  the  son  of  Sheikh,  the  sou  of 
Xasib,  bad  been  slain. 

Wlien  I  inquired  into  the  detailH  of  tlio  attack,  and 
the  manner  of  the  dcatli  of  these  Arabs,  I  was  told 
that  after  the  first  firing  which  warned  the  inhabitants 
of  Talwra  that  the  enemy  was  upon  them,  Kliamis  biu 
Abdullah  nntl  some  of  the  principal  Arabs  who 
happened  to  bo  with  bim,  had  ascended  to  the  roof  of 
his  tembe,  and  with  his  spyglass  he  had  looked  towards 
the  direction  of  the  firing.  To  liia  great  astonishment 
he  saw  the  plain  aronnd  Tabora  filled  with  approaching 
savages,  and  about  two  miles  ofi",  near  Knziina,  a  tent 
pitched  which  ho  knew  to  belong  to  Mirambo.  from  its 
having  been  presented  to  that  chief  by  the  Arabs  o4 
Tabora  when  they  worc  on  good  terms  with  him. 

Khamis  bin  Abdullah  descendetl  to  his  house  saying, 
*'  Let  us  go  to  meet  him.  Arm  yourselves,  my  friends, 
mid  come  with  me."  His  friends  advieed  him  sti-ongly 
not  to  go  out  of  his  tembe ;  for  so  long  as  each  Arab 
kept  to  his  tembe  they  were  more  than  a  match  for 
the  Ruga-Ruga  and  the  Watuta  together.  Tint  Khamis 
broke  out  impatiently  with,  "  Would  you  advise  us 
to  stop  in  om-  tembcs,  for  fear  of  this  Msbcnsi  (pagan)  ? 
Who  goes  with  me?"     His  little  protege,  Khamis,  sou 
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of  a  dead  friend,  aekod  to  be  allowed  to  I)e  his  gim~ 
bearer;  Mobainined  bin  Abdullah.  Ibrahim  bin  Kashjd, 
and  Sayf,  tho  sou  of  AH,  youug  Arabs  of  good  famiiies, 
who  were  proud  to  live  witb  the  noble  Khamis,  also 
offered  to  go  with  him.  After  hastily  amiing  eighty 
of  liis  slaves,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  prndent 
friends,  lie  sallied  out,  and  was  soon  face  to  face  witli 
his  cunning  and  determined  enemy  Mirambo.  This 
cliief,  upon  seeing  the  Arabs  advance  towards  him, 
gave  orders  to  retreat  slowly.  Khamis,  deceived  by 
this,  rushed  on  with  bis  friends  ai"ter  them.  Suddenly 
Mirambo  ordered  his  men  to  advance  upon  them  in  a 
body,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  precipitafca  rush  xipon  their 
party,  Khamis's  slaves  incontinently  took  to  their  heels, 
never  even  deigning  to  cast  a  glance  behind  them, 
leaving  their  master  to  the  fate  which  was  now  over- 
taking him.  Tho  savages  surrounded  the  five  Arabs, 
and  though  sevei-al  of  them  fell  before  the  Arabs"  fire, 
continued  to  shoot  at  the  httle  party,  until  Khamis  bin 
Abdullah  received  a  bullet  in  the  leg,  which  brought 
him  to  his  knees,  and,  for  the  firet  time,  to  the  knowledge 
that  his  slaves  had  deserted  liim.  Though  wounded,  the 
bravo  man  continued  shooting,  but  he  soon  aflerwards 
received  a  bullet  through  the  heart.  Little  Khamis,  upon 
seeing  his  adopted  father's  fall,  exclaimed  !  "  My  father 
Khamis  is  dead,  I  wiQ  die  with  him,"  and  continued 
fighting  until  he  received,  shortly  after,  his  death  wound 
In  a  few  minutes  there  was  not  one  Arab  left  ali^-e. 

Late  at  night  some  more  particulars  arrived  of  this 
tragic  scene-  I  was  told  by  people  who  saw  the  bodies, 
that  the  body  of  Khamis  bin  Abdullah,  who  was 
a  fine,  noble,  brave,  portly  man,  was  found  with 
the  skin  of  his  forehead,  tho  beard  and  skin  of  the  lower 
part  of  his  faco,  ihc  fore  part  of  the  nose,  tho  iat  over 
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the  stomach  anti  iiWotnon,  tlio  genitul  organs,  and, 
lastly,  a  bit  from  o:icii  heel,  cut  off,  hy  the  8avan;e 
allies  of  Miramix).  And  in  tlic  same  condition  were 
foand  the  bodies  of  his  adopted  son  and  fallen  friqnds. 
The  flesh  and  skin  thus  taken  from  the  bodies  was 
taken,  of  course,  by  tlie  waganga  or  medicine  men,  to 
make  what  they  deem  to  l)e  tlie  moat  powerful  potion 
of  all  to  enable  men  to  be  strong  against  their  enemies. 
This  potion  is  mixed  up  with  their  ugali  and  rice,  and 
is  taken  in  this  manner  with  the  most  perfect  confidence 
in  its  efficacy,  as  an  invulnerable  protection  against 
bullets  aud  missiles  of  all  descriptions. 

It  was  a  most  sorry  scene  to  witness  from  our  excited 
settlement  at  K'snhara,  almost  the  whole  of  Taboni  in 
flames,  and  to  see  the  hundreds  of  peQple  crowding  into 
Kwihrtra. 

Perceiving  that  my  people  were  willing  to  stand  by 
me,  I  made  preparations  for  defence  by  boring  loop- 
holes for  muskets  into  the  stunt  clay  walls  of  my 
tembe.  Tliey  were  made  so  quickly,  and  seemed  so 
admirably  adapted  for  the  efficient  defence  of  the  tembe, 
that  mv  men  got  quite  brave,  and  Wangwana  refugees 
with  guns  in  their  handj*,  driven  out  of  Tabora,  aaked 
to  be  admitted  into  our  tembe  to  assist  in  its  defence. 
Livingstone's  men  wore  also  collected,  and  invited  to 
help  defend  their  master's  goods  against  Miramho's 
supposed  attack.  By  night  I  had  one  hundred  and  fifty 
armed  men  in  my  courtyard,  stationed  at  every  jxissible 
point  where  an  attack  might  be  expected.  To-morrow 
Mirambo  has  threatened  that  he  will  come  to  Kwiharsi. 
I  hojie  to  God  he  will  come,  and  if  he  comes  within 
range  of  an  American  rifle,  I  shall  see  what  virtue  lies 
in  American  lead. 

August  2Znl. — We  have  passed  a  very  anxious  day  in 
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the  valley  of  Kwihara.  Our  oyeawerocousfantly  directed 
towards  unfortunate  Tabora.  It  has  been  said  that 
three  tembes  only  have  stood  the  brniit  of  the  attack. 
Abid  bin  SuHmau'a  house  has  been  destroyed,  and  over 
two  hundred  tusks  of  ivory  tlmt  belonged  to  him  have 
become  the  property  of  the  African  Bonaparte,  ily 
tembe  is  iu  as  efficient  a  state  of  defence  as  its  styli;  and 
raeans  of  defence  will  allow.  Rifle-pits  surround  the 
house  outside,  and  all  native  hnta  tliat  obstructed  tlie 
viuw  have  been  torn  down,  and  all  trees  and  shrubs 
which  might  servo  as  a  shelter  for  any  one  of  the 
enemy  havo  been  cut.  Provisions  and  water  enough 
for  six  days  have  been  brought.  I  have  ammunition 
enough  to  last  two  weeks,  and,  without  boasting,  I 
do  not  think  that  10,000  Africans  could  take  it,  though 
a  body  of  400  or  500  Europeans  might  easily  do  it, 
unassisted  by  cannon ;  with  cannon  50  Europeans 
could  easily  take  the  place.  The  walls  are  three  feet 
thick,  and  there  are  apartments  within  apartments,  so 
that  a  desperate  body  of  men  couKl  fight  uutil  the  last 
room  had  been  taken. 
X  The  Arabs,  my  neighbours,  endeavour  to  seem  brave, 
but  it  is  evident  they  are  alwut  despairing ;  I  havo 
heard  it  rumoured  that  the  Arabs  of  Kwiliaia,  if  Tabora 
is  taken,  will  start  en  masse  for  the  coast,  and  give  the 
country  up  to  Miranibo.  If  such  are  their  iutentions, 
and  they  arc  really  carried  into  effect,  I  shall  be  iu  a 
pretty  mess.  However,  if  they  do  leave  me,  Mirand)0  will 
not  reap  any  benefit  from  my  stores,  nor  from  Liviug- 
Btono's  either,  for  I  shall  burn  the  whole  house,  and 
everything  in  it;  that's  my  idea.  But  what  in  tho 
name  of  everything  will  become  of  Shaw?  In  such  a 
crisis  nobody  would  carry  him. 
August  24th. — The  American  flag  is  still  waving 
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above  my  house,  auJ  tlic  Arabs  arc  still  in  Unyan- 
yembe. 

About  10  A.M.,  !i  messenger  came  from  Tabora, 
asking  us  if  we  were  not  going  to  assist  them  ogainst 
Mirambo.  I  felt  very  much  like  going  out  to  help 
them ;  but  after  tk'bating  long  upon  the  pros  and  cons 
of  it,- — asking  myself,  Was  it  prudent?  Ought  I  to 
go  ?  What  will  beoome  of  the  people  if  I  were  killed  ? 
Will  they  not  desert  me  again  ?  What  was  the 
fate  of  Khamis  bin  AMulIah  ? — I  sent  woiil  that  I 
would  not  go ;  that  they  ought  to  feel  perfectly  at 
home  Jn  their  tembes  against  such  a  force  as  Mirambo 
had,  that  I  sliould  be  very  glad  if  tliey  could  induce 
him  to  come  to  Kwiham,  in  which  case  I  would  try  and 
pick  him  off. 

They  say  that  Mirambo,  and  his  principal  officer, 
carry  umbrellas  over  their  heads,  that  he  himself  has 
long  hair  like  a  Mnyamwezi  pagazi,  and  a  beard.  If 
ho  comes,  all  the  men  cnrrj'ing  umbrellas  will  have 
bulleta  rainetl  on  tliem  in  the  hope  tiiat  one  lucky  bullet 
may  hit  him.  According  to  popular  ideas,  I  should 
make  a  silver  bullet,  but  I  have  no  silver  with  me.  I 
might  make  a  gold  one. 

About  noon  I  went  over  to  epc  Sheikh  bin  Nasib, 
leaving  about  100  men  inside  the  house  to  gTiard  it 
while  I  was  absent.  This  old  fellow  ie  quite  a  philo- 
sopher in  his  way.  I  should  call  him  a  professor  of 
minor  philosophy.  He  is  generally  so  sententious — 
fond  of  aphorisms,  and  a  very  deliljerate  character.  I 
was  astonished  to  find  him  so  despairing.  His  aphurismB 
have  deserted  him,  bis  philosophy  ha.s  not  been  able  to 
stand  against  disa^iter.  He  listened  to  me,  more  like  a 
man  moribund,  than  one  possessing  all  the  means  of 
defence  and  offenc:^. 
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I  loaded  Hie  two-poiiiuler  with  ball,  and  grape,  ancT 
Btaall  slugs  of  iron,  ami  advised  him  not  to  fire  it  uutil 
Mirambo's  people  were  at  his  gates. 

About  4  P.M.  I  liearil   tliat  Mirambu  had  deported 
Uumaolf  to   Kazima,  a  place  uorth-west  of  Tabora  a 
couple  of  miles. 

Atupist  2GM. — The  Ai-abs  sallied  out  tins  morning 
to  attack  Kazima,  but  refrained,  because  Mirambo 
asked  for  a  day's  grace,  to  eat  the  beef  he  bad  stolen 
from  them.  He  has  askcsd  them  impudeutly  to  come 
to-morrow  morning,  at  which  time  he  says  he  will  give 
them  a  bellyful  of  6ghtiug. 

Kwiiiara  is  onco  more  restored  to  a  peaceful  aspect, 
and  fugitives  no  longer  throng  its  narrow  limits  in  fear 
aud  doupair. 

August  Tlth. — Mirambo  retreated  during  the  night ; 
and  when  the  Arabs  went  in  force  to  attack  his  villa^ 
of  Kazima,  they  found  it  vacaut. 

The  Arabs  hold  councils  of  war  now-ailays — battle 
meetings,  of  wliich  they  seem  to  be  very  fond,  but 
extremely  slow  to  act  upon.  They  were  about  to  make 
friends  with  the  northern  Watuta,  but  Mirambo  was 
ahead  of  them.  They  had  talked  of  invading  Mirambo's 
temtory  the  second  time,  but  Mirambo  invaded  Un- 
yanyembe  with  fire  and  sword,  bringing  death  to  many 

household,  aud  he  has  tilain  the  noblest  of  them  all. 

The  Arabs  spend  their  hours  in  talking  and  arguing, 

i  while  the  Ujiji  and  Karagwah  ix>ads  are  more  firmly 

Fcloeed   than  ever.      Indeed,  many  of  the   iufluentiat 

Arabs  are  talking  of  returning  to  Zanzibar ;  saying, 

*'  Unyanyembe  is  ruined."     I  have  lost  all  my  respect 

for  thera. 

Meanwliile,  with  poor  success,  however,  perceiving 
the   impossibility  of  procuring  Wauyaniwezi  pagazie. 
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I  am  liiriiig  the  Waiigwana  renegades  living  in 
Unyanyenilte  to  proceed  witli  me  to  Ujjjr,  at  treble 
prices.  Each  man  is  offeroJ  30  doti,  ordinary  hire  of 
a  carrier  being  only  from  5  to  10  doti  to  Ujiji.  1  want 
fifty  men.  I  intend  to  leave  alront  sixty  or  seventy 
loads  here  under  charge  of  a  guani.  I  shall  leave  all 
personal  baggage  Ijehind,  except  one  small  port- 
manteau. 

Awjwt  28M. — No  news  to-day  of  Mirambo.  Shaw 
is  getting  strong  again. 

Slieilth  bin  Nasib  called  on  me  to-day,  but,  except")  Ka- 
ou  minor  pliiiosophy,  lie  had  nothing  to  say.  "^'^ 

I  have  determined,  after  a  stndy  of  the  country, 
to  lead  a  flying  caravan  to  UjiJi,  by  a  southern  road 
through  northern  Ukonongo  and  Ukawondi.  Sheikh 
bin  Naeilt  has  been  informed  to-night  of  this  deter- 
mination. 

Awput  29M. — Sliaw  got  up  to-day  for  a  little  work. 
Alas !  all  my  fiue-spun  plans  of  proceeding  by  boat  over 
the  Victoria  N'Yanza,  thence  down  the  Nile,  have  been 
totally  demolished,  I  fear,  throngh  this  war  with 
Mirambo — this  black  Bonaparte.  Two  months  have 
been  wasted  here  ah'cady.  The  Arabs  take  such  a  long  n 
time  to  come  to  a  conclusion.  Advice  is  plentiful,  and 
words  are  as  numerous  as  the  blades  of  grass  in  our 
■valley;  all  that  is  wanting  is  decision.  The  Arabs' 
Lope  and  stay  is  dead — Khamis  bin  Abdullah  is  no 
more  Where  arc  tlie  other  warriors  of  whom  the 
Wangwana  and  Wanyamwezi  bards  eing?  Where  is 
mighty  Kisesa — great  Abdullah  bin  Nasib?  Where 
is  Sayd,  the  son  of  Majid  ?  Kisesa  is  in  Zanzibar, 
and  Sayd,  the  eon  of  Majid,  is  in  Ujiji,  as  yet  ignorant 
that  bis  son  lias  fallen  in  the  forest  of  Wilyankuni. 

Shaw    is    improving   fast.     I    am    uosucce^fal  as 
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fel  in  procuring  soldiers.  I  almost  despair  of  ever 
able  to.  move  from  here.  It  ie  such  a  drowsy, 
_flTeepy,  slow,  dreaming  conntry.  Arabs,  Waugwana, 
Wanyamwezi,  arc  all  alike— all  careless  how  time 
flies.  Their  to-morrow  means  eometimes  witJun  a 
month.     To  me  it  is  simply  maddeuing-. 

August  ZHth. — Sliaw  will  not  work.  I  cannot  get 
liim  to  stir  himself.  I  have  petted  him,  and  coaxed 
Iiim;  I  have  even  cooked  little  luxuries  for  him  m^'setf. 
And,  while  I  am  straining  every  nerve  to  get  i-cady 
for  Ujiji,  Shaw  is  satisfied  with  looking  on  listlessly. 
TVliat  a  change  from  the  ready-handed  Ixjld  man  he 
was  at  Zanzibar ! 

I  sat  down  by  his  side  to-day  with  my  palm  and 
needle,  in  order  to  encourage  him,  and  to-day,  for  tlie 
first  time,  I  told  him  of  the  real  nature  of  my  mlsaion. 
I  told  him  that  I  did  not  care  abont  the  geography 
of  the  conntry  half  as  much  as  I  cared  about  FlNDlxa 
LiviNGSTOSE  !  I  told  liim,  for  the  first  time,  "  Now,  ray 
■dear  Shaw,  you  think  probably  that  I  have  been  sent 
here  to  find  tlie  depth  of  the  Tsmganika.  Not  a  bit  of 
it,  man ;  I  was  told  to  find  Livingstone.  It  is  to  find 
Livingstone  I  am  here.  It  is  to  find  Livingstone  I  am 
^L  goipg.  Don't  you  see,  old  fellow,  the  importance  of 
^P  the  mission,  don't  you  see  what  reward  you  will  get 
H  from  Mr.  Bennett,  if  you  will  help  me.  I  am  sure,  if 
^M  ever  you  come  to  New  York,  you  will  never  lie  in  want 
^1  of  a  fifty-dollar  bill.  So  sliake  yonnwlf;  jump  about; 
^M  look  lively.  Say  you  will  not  die ;  that  is  half  the 
^1  battle.  Snap  your  fingers  at  the  fever.  1  will 
^H  guarantee  Uio  fever  won't  kill  you.  I  havo  medicine 
^1       enough  for  a  regiment  here ! " 

^^    .,.^__Balii-^fth-f— ^-TnreTffHdng  to  a  lifeless  mtmimy. 
L        His  eyoB  lit  up  a  little,  but  the  light  that  shone  in  them 
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shortly  faded,  and  died.  I  was  quite  disboarteiied.  I 
made  some  strong  pimcli,  lo  put  fire  in  his  veins,  that  I 
might  ^e  ]ife  in  him.  I  pnt  Hiigar,  and  eggs,  and 
eeasoncd  it  with  lemon  and  spice.  "  Drink,  Sliaw/' 
jMud  I,  "and  forget  yonr  miserable  infirmities.  Don't 
Imathe  in  my  face,  man,  as  if  you  were  about  to  die. 
Leave  off  this  pantomime.  You  are  not  sick,  dear 
fellow ;  it  is  only  ennui  you  are  feeling.  Look  at  Selim 
thera  Now,  I  will  bet  any  amount,  that  he  will  not 
die;  that  I  will  carry  him  home  safe  to  his  friends  at 
Jerusalem !  1  will  carry  you  home  also,  if  yon  will 
let  me !" 

Piff-pnff  at  hi«  natity  pipe.  1  lear  lu'm  breathe !  Yon 
would  think  he  was  dying ;  but  be  is  not  even  sick. 
He  told  mo,  only  the  other  day,  tliat  he  knew  everj- 
trick  of  old  sea-salts,  when  they  wished  to  shirk  duty  at 
sea.  I  am  sure  he  is  practising  a  trick  on  nic.  This 
intermittent  fever  1 1  know  every  stage  of  it ;  and  I  feel 
couvuiccd  he  has  not  got  it. 

Of  one  thing  I  feel  sure,  that  if  I  took  a  stick  I 
could  take  the  nonsense  out  of  him. 

Sej*teinber  Irf.— According  to  Thani  bin  Abdullah 
whom  I  visited  to-day,  at  hia  tembe  in  Maroro,  Mirambo 
lost  two  liundrcd  men  in  the  attack  upon  Tahora, 
while  the  Arabs'  losses  were,  five  Arabe,  thirteen  freo- 
nien  and  eight  slaves,  besides  three  tembes,  and  over 
one  hundi'cd  small  hut^  burned,  two  hundred  and 
eighty  ivory  tusks,  and  sixty  cows  and  bullocks 
captured. 

September  Srd. — Received  a  packet  of  letters  and 
newspapers  from  Capt,  Webb,  at  Zanzibar.  What  n 
good  thing  it  is  that  one's  friends,  even  in  far  America, 
think  of  tlie  absent  one  in  Africa  1  They  tell  me,  that 
no  one  dreams  of  my  being  in  Africa  yet ! 
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T  applied  to  Sheikh  bin  Natdh  to^ay  to  permit 
Livingstone's  caravan  to  go  under  my  charge  to  Vjiji, 
but  he  would  not  h'eten  to  it.  He  says  he  feels  certain 
\  am  going  to  my  death. 

September  Ath. — Shaw  is  qnitc  weH  to-day,  he  sayg. 
Solim  is  down  with  the  fever.  My  force  ib  gradnally 
incrcfteing,  thougli  some  of  ray  old  eoldiers  are  falling 
off.  Unigareza  is  blind ;  Baruti  has  the  small-pox  very 
badly  ;  BilaH  lias  a  strange  disease,  an  nicer  or  some- 
tiling,  rear-ward;  Sadala  has  the  MukungnrH  (the 
intermittent). 

Sqiteinher  a(h. — Baruti  died  this  morning.    He  was 
one  of  my  best  Boldiers ;    and    was  one  of  thos?  men 
"-jl  who  accompanied  Speke  to  Egypt.    Baruti  is  number 
"feeven  of  thoseVlio  Lave  died  since  leainng  Zanzibar. 

To-day  my  ears  have  been  poisoned  with  the  reports 
of  the  Ai-abs,  about  the  state  of  the  country  I  am  about 
to  travel  through,  *'  The  roads  are  bad ;  they  are  all 
stopped;  the  Ruga-Ruga  are  out  in  the  forests;  the 
Wakonongo  are  coming  from  the  south  to  help 
Mirambo ;  the  Washensi  are  at  war,  one  tribe  agiiinst 
another."  My  men  are  getting  dispirited,  they  have 
imbibed  the  fears  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Wanyamwezi. 
Bombay  begins  to  feci  that  I  bad  better  go  back  to  the 
coast,  and  try  again  some  other  time. 

"We  buried  Bamt  under  the  shade  of  the  banyan- 
trce,  a  few  yards  west  of  my  lembe.  The  grave  was  made 
four  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  three  feet  wide.  At  the 
bottom  on  one  side  a  narrow  trench  was  excavated,  into 
which  the  body  was  rolled  on  his  side,  with  his  face 
turned  towards  Mecca.  The  body  was  dressed  in  a  doti 
and  a  lialf  of  new  American  sheeting.  After  it  was 
placed  properly  in  its  narrow  bed,  a  sloping  roof  of 
sticks,  covered  over  with  matting  and  old  canvas,  was 
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made,  to  prevent  the  earth  from  falling  over  the  body. 
The  grave  was  then  filled,  the  soldieis  laughing:  merrily. 
On  the  top  of  the  grave  was  plantetl  a  small  slinib,  and 
into  a  small  hole  made  with  the  hand,  was  poured  water 
lest  he  might  feel  thirsty — they  said — on  his  way  to 
Paradise  ;  water  was  then  sprinkled  all  over  the  grave, 
and  the  gourd  broken.  This  ceremony  being  ended, 
the  men  recited  the  Arabic  Fat-hah,  after  which  they 
left  the  grave  of  their  dead  comrade  to  think  no  more 
of  liim. 

September  1th. — An  Arab  named  Moliammed  pre- 
sented me  to-diiy  with  a  little  boy  (Javo,  called  "  Xdugn 
M'hali "  (my  brather's  wealth).  As  I  did  not  like  the 
name,  I  called  the  chiefs  of  my  caravan  together,  and 
asked  them  to  give  him  a  better  name.  One  suggested 
"  Simba  "  (a  lion),  another  said  he  thought  "  Ngombe  " 
(a  cow)  would  suit  the  boy-child,  another  thought  he 
ought  to  be  called  "  Mirambo,"  which  rai8e<l  a  loud 
laugh.  Bombay  thought  "  Bombay  Mdogo  "  would  suit 
mv  black-skinned  infant  very  well.  Ulimengo,  however, 
after  looking  at  his  quick  eye«,  and  noting  his  celerity 
of  movement,  pronoimced  the  name  Ka-lu-Iu  as  the 
best  for  bim.  *'  because,"  said  ho,  "just  look  at  his  eyes, 
so  bright !  look  at  his  fonu,  so  slim  I  watch  his  move- 
ment*, how  quick  I  Yes,  Kalulu  is  his  name."  "  Yes, 
bana,"  said  the  otherij,  "  let  it  be  Kalulu." 

"  Kalulu  "  is  a  Kisawahili  term  for  the  young  of  the 
blue-buck  {perjnmUa)  antelope. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  I,  water  being  brought  in  a  huge 
liu  pan,  Selim,  who  was  willing  to  stand  godfather 
holding  hira  over  the  water,  "  let  his  name  henceforth  be 
Kalulu,  and  let  no  man  take  it  frum  him/'  and  thus  it 
was  that  the  little  black  boy  of  Mohammed's  came  to  be 
called  Kalulu. 
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■  The  Kxpedition  is  increasing  iu  namlwre ;  it  ia  now 
composed  of: 

2  white  men. 
1  Arab  boy. 
1  Hindi. 
29  "Wan^ann. 
1  boy  from  Londn.  (Cnzembes). 
1  boy  from  Uganda. 
1  boy  from  Liemba,  or  Uwemba. 

We  hatl  quite  an  alarm  before  dark.  Much  firing' 
was  hoard  at  Tabora,  which  led  us  to  anticipate  an 
attack  on  Kwihara.  It  turned  out,  however,  to  be  a 
liahita  fired  in  honor  of  the  arrival  of  Sultan  Kitambi 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Mkasiwa,  Sultan  of  Unyanyembe. 

September  Bth. — Towards  night  Sheikh  bin  Nasib 
received  a  letter  from  an  Arab  at  Mfuto,  reporting  that 
an  attack  was  made  ou  that  place  by  Mirumbo  and  his 
^yatufa.  alh'es.  It  also  warned  him  to  bid  the  jwople 
of  Kwihara  bold  tlieraselves  in  readiness,  l)ecauso  if 
Mirambo  Buoceeded  iu  etorming  Mfuto,  he  would  march 
direct  on  Kwihara. 

September  Qi/i. — Jlirambo  was  defeated  with  severe 
loHH  yesterday,  in  his  attack  upon  Mfiito.  Ho  was 
Buccessful  in  an  assault  ho  maile  upon  a  small  Waayaiu- 
wezi  village,  but  when  ho  attumptL'd  to  storm  Mfuto,  ho 
was  repulsed  with  severe  loss,  losing  three  of  his 
principal  men.  Upon  withdrawing  hia  forces  from  the 
attack,  the  iuhabitants  sallied  out,  and  followed  liim  to 
tlio  forest  of  Umanda,  where  he  was  again  utterly 
routed,  himself  inglorJously  flying  from  the  field. 

The  Leads  of  his  chief  men  slain  in  the  attack  were 
brought  to  Kwikuru,  the  boma  of  Mkasiwa. 

Septen^r  lU/u — Shaw  is  a  sentimental  diiveller. 
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with  a  largo  share  of  the  principles  of  Joseph  Surface 
within  Lis  nature.  Fie  in  a1>)e  at  times  to  kindle 
info  an  eloquent  rant  about  the  vices  of  mankind, 
particularly  those  of  rich  people.  His  philippics  on  tins 
topic  deserved  a  better  audience  than  I  furnished  him. 

He  has  a  habit  of  being  self-absorbed — is  an  oddity 
quite  the  reverse  of  Jack  Biinsby.  Instead  of  looking 
towards  the  horizon,  he  regards  the  ground  at  his  feet 
with  &  look  which  Heems  to  say,  there  \»  something 
TuTong  Bomowhere,  and  I  am  trying  to  find  out  where 
it  can  be,  and  how  to  rectitj-  it. 

He  told  nic  to-day  bis  father  had  been  a  captain  in 
Her  Majesty's  navy,  that  he  had  been  present  at  four 
leveeB  of  Queen  Victoria,  This  can  hardly  be,  however, 
as  I  cannot  imagine  a  naval  captain's  son  being  so 
ignorant  of  penmanship  as  scarcely  to  he  able  to  write 
his  own  name,  nor  can  I  nee  how  it  is  possible  that  he 
could  have  been  presented  to  the  Queen,  for  I  have 
always  understood  that  the  Court  of  St.  James's  is  the 
most  aristocratic  in  Europe, 

He  is  very  angry,  though,  with  mo,  becaiise  I  laugh 
at  him,  and  has  just  opened  a  sentimental  battery  on 
me  which  makes  me  almost  cry  out  with  vexation  that 
I  encumbered  myself  with  such  a  fool. 

September  14M. — The  Arab  boy  Sehm  is  delirious 
from  constant  fevers.  Shaw  is  sick  again,  or  pretends 
to  be.  These  two  occupy  most  of  my  time.  lam  turned 
into  a  regular  nurse,  fur  1  have  no  one  to  assint  me  in 
attending  upon  them.  If  I  try  to  instruct  Abdul  KaiJer 
in  the  art  of  being  useful,  his  head  is  so  befoggt-d  with 
the  villainous  fumes  of  Unyaniwezi  tobacco,  that  he 
wanders  bewildered  about,  breaking  dishes,  and  up- 
setting cooked  dainties,  until  I  get  so  exasperated  that 
my  peace  of  mind  is  broken  completely  for  a  full  hour. 


now  I  FOUSD  UVIKQBTOSE. 

If  I  ask  Ferajji,  my  now  fonnally  constituted  coot,  to 
assiirt^  his  tliick  wood<!n  head  fails  to  receive  an  idea,  and 
I  am  thus  obliged  to  play  the  part  of  efiefde  cutmie. 

Septetnber  15th. — The  third  month  of  my  residence 
in  Unyanyembe  is  almost  finished,  and  I  am  still  here, 
bnt  I  hope  to  be  gone  before  the  23rd  inst. 

All  last  night,  until  nine  a.m.  this  morning,  my 
Boldiere  danced  and  sang  to  the  manes  of  their  dead 
comrades,  whose  bones  now  bleach  in  tlie  forests  of 
Wilyanknru.  Two  or  three  huge  pots  of  pombe  failed 
to  satisfy  the  raging  thirst  which  the  vigorous  exercise 
they  were  engaged  in,  created.  So,  early  this  moruing, 
I  was  called  upon  to  contribute  a  shukka  for  anothes* 
potful  of  tlie  potent  liquor. 

To-day  I  was  busy  selecting  the  loads  for  eacTi 
soldier  and  ])agazi.  In  order  to  lighten  their  labor  as 
much  as  possible,  I  reduced  each  load  from  70  lbs.  to 
flO  lbs.,  by  which  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  make  some 
long  marches.  I  have  been  able  to  engage  ten  pagazis 
during  the  last  two  or  tliree  days. 

I  have  two  or  three  men  still  very  eick,  and  it  is 
almost  useless  to  expect  tkat  they  will  be  able  to  carry 
anything,  but  1  am  in  hopes  that  other  men  may  be 
engnged  to  take  their  places  before  the  actual  day  of 
departure,  which  now  neems  to  bo  diiiwing  near 
rapidly. 

Heptemho'  16/A. — Wo  liave  almost  finished  our  work — 
on  the  fifth  day  from  this— God  willing — we  shall  march. 
I  engaged  two  more  pagazis  besides  two  guides,  named 
Asmani  and  Mabruki.  If  vastness  of  the  human  form 
could  terrify  any  one,  certainly  Asmani's  appearance  is 
well  calculated  to  produce  that  efiect.  He  stands  con- 
Mdcrably  over  six  feet  without  shoes,  and  has  shoulders 
broad  enough  for  two  ordinary  men. 
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To-morrow  I  mean  to  give  the  people  a  farewell  feast, 
to  celebrate  our  departure  from  this  forbidding-  and 
unhappy  country. 

Septenibir  Vtth. — The  banquet  ia  ended.  I  elaugh- 
tered  two  bullocks,  and  had  a  barbacue;  three  sheep, 
two  goats,  and  fifteen  chickens,  120  lbs.  of  rice,  twenty 
hirgc  loaves  of  bread  made  of  Indian  corn-flour,  one  hun- 
dred eggs,  iOibs.  of  butter,  and  five  gallons  of  sweet- 
milk,  were  the  contents  of  which  the  banquet  waa 
formed.  The  men  invited  their  friends  and  neighbours, 
and  about  one  hundred  women  and  children  par- 
took of  it. 

After  the  banquet  was  ended,  the  pombe,  or  native 
beer,  was  brought  in  in  five  gallon  pots,  and  the  people 
commenced  their  dance,  wliich  continues  even  now  as  I 
write. 

September  19iA. — T  had  a  slight  attack  of  fever  to-day, 
which  has  postponed  our  departure.  Seltm  and  Sliaw 
nm  both  recovered.  Selim  tells  metliat  Shaw  has  said 
that  I  would  die  like  a  donkey  ;  and  tliat  be  said  he  would 
lake  charge  of  my  journals,  and  trunks,  and  proceed  to 
the  ooast  immediately,  if  I  die.  This  afbumoon,  he  ia 
stated  to  have  said  that  be  does  not  intend  to  go  to 
Ujiji,  but  that  when  I  am  gone,  he  will  Bt*x:k  the  yard 
full  of  chickens,  in  order  to  l^e  able  to  gut  fresh  eggs 
every  day,  and  that  he  will  buy  a  cow,  from  which 
he  will  be  able  to  procure  fresh  milk  daily. 

At  night  Shaw  came  to  me  while  the  fever  was  at  itd 
height,  to  ask  me  to  whom  I  would  like  to  have  him'i 
write,  in  case  I  should  die,  because,  said  he,  even  thoj 
strongest  of  us  may  die.     I  told  hinf  to  go  and  mind  his 
own  busineas,  and  not  he  croaking  neai'  me. 

About  S  P.M.  Sheik  bin  Nasib  came  to  me  imploring 
me  not  to  go  away  to-morrow,  becauac  I  was  so  sick. 
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Tliani  Sakhburi  Biiggested  to  me  that  I  miglit  Btay 
another  month ;  in  answer,  I  told  thera  that  white  men 
are  not  accustomed  to  break  their  words.  I  had  said 
I  would  go,  and  I  intended  to  go. 

Sheikh  bin  Naeib  gave  up  alt  hope  of  inducing  me 
to  remain  another  day,  and  he  baa  gone  away,  with  a 
promise  to  write  to  Syed  liurgliash  to  tell  him  how 
obstinate  I  am,  and  that  I  am  detormiued  to  be  killed. 
This  was  a  parting  shot. 

About  10  P.M.  the  fever  had  gone.  All  were  asleep 
in  tJie  t«mbe  but  myself,  and  an  unutterable  lone- 
liness Clime  on  me  as  I  reflected  on  my  position,  and 
my  intentions,  and  felt  the  utter  lack  of  sympathy 
with  me  in  all  around.  Even  my  own  white  assistant, 
with  whom  I  had  striven  hard,  was  less  sympathizing 
than  my  little  black  boy  Kalulu.  It  reejuires  more 
nerve  than  I  possess,  to  diejjel  all  the  dark  pre- 
sentiments that  come  upon  the  mind.  But  probably 
what  I  call  presentiments  are  simply  the  imprew  on 
the  mind  of  the  warnings  which  these  false-hearted 
Arabs  have  repealed  so  often.  This  melancholy  and 
loneliness  I  feel,  may  probably  have  their  origin  from 
the  Kime  CAuse.  The  single  candle,  which  barely  lights 
up  the  dark  shade  that  fills  the  corners  of  my  room, 
is  but  a  poor  incentive  to  cheerfulness.  I  feci  as  though 
J  were  impriscmed  between  stone  walls.  But  why 
should  I  feel  as  if  baited  by  these  stupid,  slow-witted 
Arabs  ami  their  warnings  and  croakiugs?  I  fancy  a 
Ruspiciou  hauutii  my  mind,  as  I  write,  that  there  lies 
some  motive  behind  all  this.  I  wonder  if  these  Arabs 
tell  me  all  these  things  to  keep  me  here,  iu  the  hope 
that  I  might  bo  induced  another  time  to  assist  thern  in 
their  war  with  Miranilw !  If  they  think  so,  Ihey  are 
much  mistaken,  for  I  have  taken  a  solemn,  enduring 
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oath,  an  oath  to  be  kept  while  the  least  hope  of  hfe 
remains  in  mc,  not  to  be  tempted  tohreak  tlierennliition 
I  have  formed,  never  to  give  up  the  search,  until  I  find 
Livingstone  ahve,  or  find  his  dead  body ;  and  never 
to  return  home  without  the  strongest  possible  proofs 
that  he  ia  ahve,  or  that  he  is  dead.  No  living  man, 
or  living  men,  shall  stop  me,  only  death  can  prevent 
me.  But  death — not  even  this  ;,Xshallriot  die,  I  will 
not  die,  I  cannot  die!  And  something  tells  me,  1  do 
not  JcnonTwhat  it  is — perhaps  it  is  the  ever-living  hope- 
fulness of  my  own  nature,  perhaps  it  Js  the  natural 
presumption  born  out  of  an  abundant  and  glowing 
vitality,  or  the  outcome  of  an  overweening  confidence 
in  one's  self — anyhow  and  cvcryhow,  something  tells 
me  to-night  I  shall  find  him,  and — write  it  larger — 
Fixiijmi !  Find  uim  !  Even  the  words  are  inspiring, 
riecl  more  happy^  "Have  I  uttered  a  prayer  ?  I  abail 
Bleep  calmly  to-night. 

I  have  felt  myself  compelled  to  copy  out  of  my  Diary 
tlie  above  notes,  as  they  explain,  written  as  they  are  on 
'  tlio  spot,  the  vicissitudes  of  my  "  Life  at  Unyanyembe." 
To  mo  they  appear  to  explain  far  better  than  any 
amonnt  of  descriptive  writing,  even  of  the  most  graphic, 
tlie  nature  of  the  life  I  led.  There  they  are,  nn- 
exaggerated,  in  their  literality  and  entirety,  precisely 
as  I  conceived  them  at  the  time  they  happened.  They 
apeak  of  fevers  without  number  to  myself  and  men, 
without  entering  into  any  diagnosis  of  or  disquisition 
upon  them  ;  they  relate  our  dangers,  and  little  joys,  our 
amioyauces  and  our  pleasures,  as  they  oocurrod. 
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Sheikh  bin_Nasib  that  a  white  man  never  hryakft  liia 
word,  and  my  rejiutation  aa  a  white  man  woiihl  have 
been  mined  had  I  stayed  behind,  or  postponed  the 
march,  in  consequence  of  feebleness. 

I  mustered  the  entire  caravan  outside  the  tembe, 
our  flags  and  streamers  were  anftirled,  the  men  had 
their  loads  resting  on  the  walls,  there  wjis  oonsiderablo 
shouting',  and  laughing,  and  negroidat  faufaroniiade. 
The  Arabs  had  collected  from  curiosity's  sake  to  see  us 
off — all  except  Sheikh  hin^sib,  whmn  IJiad  offended  ^ 
by  my^^S^^VSOypuyitlonTohis  wiahe8._  The  old  Sheikh  \X 
foob  t5  ms  bed,  but  sent  hie  son  to  bear  me  a  last  inorselV  nJ^ 


of  philosophic  sentimentality,  which  I  was  to  treosTire 
up  as  the  last  words  of  the  patriarchal  Sheikh,  the  wm  of 
Nasib,the  son  of  Ali,the  son  of  Sayf.  Poor  Sheikh!  u\ 
thou  hadst  only  known  what  was  at  tlic  bottom  of  this  ' 
stubbornness — this  ass-like  determination  to  proceed 
the  wrong  way — what  wouldst  thou  then  have  svid,  O 
Sheikh?  But  the  Sheikh  comforted  himself  with  iho 
thought  that  I  might  know  what  I  was  about  better 
than  he  did,  which  is  most  likely,  only  neither  he  nor 
any  other  Arab  will  ever  know  exactly  the  motive  that 
indiiced  me  to  march  at  all  westward — when  the  road 
to  the  east  was  ever  so  much  easier. 

My  braves  whom  I  had  enlisted  for  a  rapid  marcli 
somewhere,  out  of  Uuyanyembe,  were  named  aa  fol- 
lows:— 

1.  John  William  Shaw,  London,  England. 

2.  Selim  Heshmy,  Jerusalem,  Palestine. 

3.  Seedy  Mbarak  Mombay,  Zanzibar. 

4.  Mabruki  Speko,  ditt04 
f>.  Ulimengo,  ditto. 

6.  Amljari,  ditto. 

7.  Uledi,  ditto. 
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8.  Aemani,  Zanzibar. 
S).  Sariuiuii,  ditto. 

10.  Kamna,  ditto. 

11.  Zaidi,  ditto. 

12.  Khamisi,  iji^tf^. 

13.  Chowpereli,  Bagamojo. 

14.  Kingarii,  ditto. 

15.  Belali,  ditto. 

16.  FerouB,  Unyanyombe. 

17.  Rojab,  Itagamoyo. 

18.  Mabruk  Uiiyaiiyembc,  Uuyanyorabe. 

19.  Mtamani,  ditto. 

20.  Cbaiida,  Maniro. 

21.  Sadiiia,  Zanzibar. 

22.  Koinbo,  ditto. 

23.  Saburi  the  Great,  Maroro. 
24  Saburi  the  Little,  ditto. 
25.  Marora,  ditto. 

2fi.  Ferajji  (the  cook),  Zanzibar. 

27.  Mabruk  Saleein,  Zanzibar. 

28.  Baraka,  ditto. 
20.  Ibrahim,  Maroro. 

30.  Mabruk  Ferous,  ditto. 

31.  Baruti,  Bagamoyo. 

32.  Umgareza,  Zanzibar. 

33.  Hamadi  (the  guide),  ditto. 

34.  Asniaiii,       ditto         ditto. 

35.  Mabruk,      ditto        ditto. 
30.  llamdallah,  ditto,  Tabora. 

37.  Jumah,  Zanzibar. 

38.  Maganga,  Mkwenfcwe. 

39.  Muccadum,  Tabora. 

40.  Dasturi,  ditto. 

41.  Tumayona,  Ujiji. 
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42.  Mi>arainoti),  Ujiji. 

43.  Wakiri,  ditto. 

44.  Mufn,  ditto. 

45.  Mpepo,  ditto. 
40.  Kapingni,  ditto. 

47.  Masliiyhanga,  ditto. 

48.  Mulicnika,  ditto. 
40.  MissoRsi,  ditto. 
60.  Tufura  Bvah,  ditto. 

51.  Majwara  (boy),  Uganda. 

52.  Itelali  (boy),  Ucmba. 
iS.  Kaliilu  (boy),  Lunda. 

..^^bdul  Kader  (tailor),  Malabar. 
■I  •       * 

These  arc  the  men  and  Ijoye  whom  I  Imd  selected  to 
be  crowned  aa  luuaorEala.  whom  I  had  eliosen  to  bo  my 
companions  on  the  apparently  uselcaa  mission  of  seek- 
ing for  the  lost  travuller,  David  Livingstone.  The 
goods  with  which  I  had  burdened  tliem,  consisted  of 
1,000  doti,  or  4,000  yds.  of  clotli,  aix  bags  of  heads,  four 
loads  of  ammunition,  one  tent,  one  bed  and  clotlioe,  ouo 
box  of  medicine,  sextant  and  books,  two  loads  of  tea, 
ootfee,  and  sugar,  one  load  of  flour  ami  eiindles,  one 
load  of  canned  meats,  sardines,  and  mit^cellaneoua 
DecOBsaries,  and  one  load  of  cooking  utensils. 

The  men  were  all  in  their  places  except  Bombay. 
Bombay  had  gone ;  he  could  not  be  found.  I  despatched 
a  man  to  hunt  him  up.  He  was  found  weeping  in  the 
arms  of  his  Dcdilah. 

ui,"*'  Why  did  you  go  awny,  Bombay,  when  you  knew  I 
intended  to  go,  and  was  waiting?" 

"  Oh,  mast<?r,  I  was  saying  good-bye  to  my  misgis." 

"  Oh,  indeed  ?" 

"  Yes,  master ;  you  no  do  it,  when  you  go  away  ?" 
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"  Silence,  sir." 

"  Oh!  all  right." 

"  What  is  the  mattor  with  you,  Bombay  ?" 

"  Oh,  nuffin." 

As  I  saw  he  was  in  a  humor  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
me  before  those  Arabs  who  had  congregated  outride  of 
my  tembe  to  witness  my  departure,  and  as  I  waa  not 
"  in  a  humor  to  be  balked  by  anything  that  might  turn 
up,  the  consequence  was,  that  I  was  obliged  to  thrash 
Bombay  with  my  dog-whip,  an  operation  which  soon 
cooled  his  hot  cholor,  but  brought  down  on  my  heatl  a 
loud  chorus  of  remonstrances  from  my  pretended  Arab 
friends — "  Now,  master,  don't,  don't — stop  it,  master  : 
the-  poor  man  knows  better  than  you  what  he  and  you 
may  expect  on  the  road  you  are  now  taking." 

If  anything  waa  better  calculated  to  put  mo  in  a  rage 
than  Bombay's  insolence  before  a  crowd  it  was  this 
gratuitous  interference  with  what  I  considered  my  own 
especial  busine** ;  but  I  restrained  myBelf,  though  X 
told  them,  in  a  loud  voice,  that  I  did  not  choose  to  be 
interfered  with,  unless  they  wished  to  quarrel  with  mo. 

"  No,  no,  bana,"  they  all  exclaimed ;  "  we  do  not 
wish  to  quarrel  with  you.  In  the  name  of  Gud  I  go  on 
your  way  in  jKiaco." 

*'  Fare  you  well,  then,"  said  I,  shaking  hands  with 
them. 

"Farewell,  master,  farewell.  We  wish  you,  we  are 
sure,  all  success,  and  God  be  with  you,  and  guide  you  I" 

"March!" 

A  parting  salute  was  fired  ;  the  flags  were  raised  up 
by  the  guides,  each  pagnzi  rushed  for  his  load,  and  in  a 
short  time,  with  songs  and  sliouts,  tlie  head  of  the  Expe- 
dition bad  filed  round  the  western  end  of  my  tembe 
along  the  road  to  Ugunda. 
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"  Now,  Mr.  Shaw,  I  am  waiting,  sir.  Mount  your 
donkey,  if  you  cannot  walk." 

"  Please,  Mr.  Stanley,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  go." 

"Why?" 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure.     I  feel  very  weak." 

"  So  am  I  weak.  It  was  but  late  last  niglit,  as  you 
know,  that  the  fever  left  me.  Don't  back  out,  man, 
before  these  Arabs;  remerabec-you--«Pa-ajilutc  malr^ 
Here,  Selim,  Mabruki,  Bombay,  help  Mr.  Shaw  on  his 
donkey,  and  walk  by  him."  ^ 

"  Oh,  bana,  bana,"  said  the  Arabs,  "  don't  take  him./  ^ 
Do  you  not  see  he  is  rack  T 

**  You  keep  away ;    nothing  will  provont  me  from  "^ 
taking  him.    He  shall  go," 

"  Go  on,  Bombay." 

The  last  of  my  party  had  gone.  The  tcmbe,  so  lately 
a  bnay  Bcenc,  bad  already  assumed  a  naked,  dcwilate 
appearance.  I  turned  towards  th«  Arabs,  lifted  myliat, 
and  said  again,  "  Farewell,"  then  faced  about  for  the 
south,  followed  by  my  four  young  gim-bearer»,  Selim, 
Kalulu,  Majwara,  and  Belali. 

Before  wo  had  gone  five  hundred  yards  the  wild 
Kinyamwezi  donkey,  probed  behind  by  sly  Mabrnld, 
lifted  up  his  heels,  and  John  8baw,  never  a  very  good 
rider,  measured  his  length  on  the  ground  near  a  thorn- 
bush.  Shaw  screamed,  and  we  all  ran  np  to  asBtst 
him. 

•*  What  is  it,  my  dear  fellow  ?"  I  aaked.  "  Are  yon 
hurt  ?" 

"  Oh  dear,  oh  dear !  Let  me  go  back,  please,  Mr. 
Stanley." 

*'  Why  ?  Because  you  have  had  a  fall  from  a  donkey  ? 
Oome,  pluck  up  courage,  man.  I  should  be  so  Borry  to 
have  to  say  you  backed  out.    In  four  or  five  days  you 
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will  be  laughing  at  this  little  raiBliap.    Mostly  all  people 
feel  4  little  downlicarted  when  thoy  leiive  a  pleasant 
place.    Get  on  your  donkey  again,  old  fellow.    Say 
J^you  will  go — that's  the  ticket." 

We  aasieted  him  once  more ;  but  I  was  all  the  time 

wondering,  nevertheless,  if  it  were  not  much  better  to 

I  tend  him  back,  rather  than  carry  an  unwilling  man 

i  almost  by  force  with  me  over  the  himdreda  of  miles  that 

I  must  lie  between  me  and  Ujiji.    What  if  he  died  on  the 

road  !     Perhaps  he  really  is  sick  !     No,  he  is  not — he 

ifl  only  pretending  !     But   I_TOnfe88_thaJ,JiadIbccn 

ageured  that  I  wQuJdjmLjje  laugTied  at  by  the  AraE^T" 

worid  havfijont  him  Iwrit  JhaceLAmUbJB: -« 

"  Aiferhalf  an  hour's  march  the  scenery  became  more 
animated.  Shaw  began  to  be  amused.  Bombay  had 
forgotten  our  quarrel,  and  assured  me,  if  I  could  pass 
Mirambo's  country,  I  should  "catcb  the  Tangaaika;" 
Mabruki  Spcke  believed  we  should.  Selim  was  glad  to 
leave  Unyanyerabe,  where  he  had  suffered  so  much 
from  fever ;  and  there  was  a  something  in  the  hold 
aspect  of  the  bills  which  cropped  upward  above  fair 
vallej-B,  tliat  enlivened  and  encouraged  me  to  proceed. 

In  an  hour  and  a  half,  we  arrived  at  our  camp  in  the 
Kinyarawezi  \'illage  of  Mkwenkwe,  the  birthplace  of  our 
famous  chanter  Maganga. 

My  tent  was  pitched,  the  goods  were  stored  in  one  of 
the  tembes;  but  one-half  the  men  had  returned  to  Kwi- 
bara,  to  take  one  more  embrace  of  their  wives  and 
concubines. 

,  Towards  night  I  was  attacked  ouce  again  with  the 
intermittent  fever.  Before  morning  it  had  departed, 
leaving  mc  terribly  prostrated  witli  wcakneas.  I  had 
heard  tlie  men  conversing  with  each  other  over  their 
cam|»-fircs  upon  llic  probable  prospects  of  the  next  day. 
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It  was  a  question  with  tliem  whether  I  ahould  contiiiuo 
th«  marcli.  Mostly  all  were  of  the  opinion  that,  since  the 
master  was  «ick,  thero  would  be  no  march.  A  super- 
lative obstinacy,  however,  impelled  me  on,  merely  to 
epite  their  supine  souls ;  but  when  I  sallied  out  of  my 
tent  to  call  them  to  get  ready,  I  found  tliat  at  least 
twenty  were  missing  ;  and  Livingstone's  letter-carrier, 
"Kaif-IIalek" — or,  How-doye-do  ? — had  not  arrived 
with  Dr.  Livingstone  "a  letter-hag. 

Selecting  twenty  of  the  strongest  and  faithfulost 
men,  I  despatclied  them  hack  to  Unyanyembe  in  search 
of  the  missing  men ;  aud  Sclim  was  sent  to  Sheikli  biu 
Nasi!)  to  borrow,  or  buy,  a  long  slave-chain. 

Towai-da  night  my  twenty  detectives  returned  with 
nine  of  the  missing  men.  The  Wajiji  had  deserted  in 
a  body,  and  they  could  not  be  found.  Selim  also  rc- 
ttiracd  with  a  strong  chain,  capable  of  imprisoning 
within  the  collars  attached  to  it,  at  least  tun  men.  Kaif- 
Halek  also  appeared  with  the  letter-bag  which  he  was 
to  convey  to  Livingstone  under  my  escort.  The  men 
were  then  addressed,  and  the  alave-chaio  exhibited  to 
thorn.  I  told  tliem  that  I  was  tlio  first  white  man  who 
had  taken  a  skve-chain  with  him  on  his  travels;  hnt, 
as  they  were  all  so  frightened  of  accompanying  me,  L 
was  obliged  to  make  use  of  if,  as  it  was  the  only  means 
of  keeping  them  together.  The  good  nocd  never  fear 
being  chained  by  me — only  the  deserters,  the  thieves, 
who  received  their  hire  and  presents,  guns  and  ammu- 
nition, and  then  ran  away.  I  would  not  put  any  one 
tliis  time  in  chains ;  but  whoever  deserted  after  this 
day  I  should  halt,  and  not  continue  the  march  till  I 
found  him,  after  which  he  should  march  to  Ujiji  with  tli© 
slave-chain  round  his  neck.  "  Do  you  hear  ?" — "  Yes," 
was  the  answer.    "  Do  you  undersUind  ?" — "  Yes." 
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We  broko  up  carap  at  6  p.m.,  and  took  the  road  for 
Inesiika,  at  which  place  wo  arrived  at  8  p,m. 

When  we  were  aliout  commencing  the  march  the 
next  morning,  it  was  discovered  that  two  more  had 
deserted.  Baraka  and  Bombay  were  at  otfce  despatched 
to  Unyanyembe  to  bring  back  t}ie  two  missing  men 
— Agmani  and  Kingani,  with  orders  not  to  return  with- 
out them.  This  was  the  third  time  that  the  Utter  had 
deserted,  as  the  reader  may  remember.  While  the 
pursuit  was  being  effected  we  halted  at  the  village  of 
Inesuka,  more  for  the  sake  of  Shaw,  than  any  one  else. 

In  the  evening  the  incorrigible  descrttra  were  brought 
back,  and,  as  I  had  threatened,  were  well  flowed  and 
cliaiued,  to  secure  them  against  further  temptation. 
Bombay  and  Baraka  had  a  picturesque  story  to  relate 
of  the  capture ;  and,  as  I  was  in  an  exceedingly  good 
humor,  their  services  were  rewarded  with  a  fine  cloth 
each. 

On  the  following  morning  anotlier  ciiri-ier  had  ab- 
Bconded,  taking  with  him  his  hire  of  fifteen  new  cloths 
and  a  gun ;  but  to  halt  anywhere  near  Unyanyembe 
any  lougcr  was  a  danger  that  could  be  avoided  only  by 
travelling  without  stoppages  towards  the  southern 
jungle-lauds.  It  will  be  remembered  I  had  in  my  train 
the  redoubted  Abdul  Kader,  the  tailor,  he  who  had 
started  from  Bagamoyo  with  such  bright  anticijiations 

tlio  wealth  of  ivory  to  be  obfuined  in  the  great  in- 

ior  of  Africa.  On  this  morning,  daunted  by  the 
reports  of  the  dangers  ahead,  Abdul  Kader  craved  to  bo 
discliarged.  lie  vowed  he  was  sick,  and  nnable  to 
proceed  any  further.  As  I  was  pretty  well  tired  of 
him,  T  paid  him  off  in  cloth,  and  permitted  him  to  go. 

About  half  way  to  Kasegera  Mabriik  Saleem  was 
lAiddenly   taken    sick  with  vomiting,    looseness,  and 
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contitant  discharge  of  worms.  I  treated  him  with  a 
grain  of  calomel,  and  a  couple  of  ounces  of  brandy. 
As  ho  was  unable  to  walk,  I  furnished  hJra  with  a 
donkey.  Another  man  named  Zaidi  was  ill  with  a 
rheumatic  attack ;  and  Shaw  tumbled  twice  off  th« 
animal  he  was  riding,  and  required  an  infinite  amount 
of  coaxing  to  mount  again.  Vorily,  my  Expedition  was 
pursued  by  adverse  fortunes,  and  it  seemed  as  if  the 
Fates  had  determined  upon  our  return.  It  really 
appeared  as  if  everything  waa  going  to  wreck  and 
ruin.  If  I  were  only  fifteen  days  from  Unyanyembe, 
thought  I,  I  should  be  saved. 

Kasegera  was  a  scene  of  rejoicing  the  afternoon  and 
evening  of  our  arrival.  Absentees  liad  just  returned 
from  the  coast,  and  tlie  youths  were  brave  in  their 
gaudy  hedizemnent,  their  new  harsatis,  their  solmria, 
and  long  cloths  of  bright  new  kaniki,  ivith  which  they 
had  adorned  themselves  behind  some  bush  before  they 
had  suddenly  appeared  dressed  in  all  this  finery.  The 
women  "Hi-lii'cd"  like  maenads,  and  the  "  Lu-lu- 
hi'ing  "  was  loud,  frequent,  and  fervent  the  whole  of  that 
afternoon.  Sylph-like  damsels  looked  up  to  the  youth- 
ful heroes  with  intenscst  admiration  on  their  features  ; 
old  women  coddled  and  foiuUeil  them ;  stafF-using, 
stooping-backed  patriarchs  blessed  them.  This  is  fame 
in  Unyamwezi.  All  the  fortunate  youths  had  to  use 
their  tongues  until  the  wee  hours  of  next  morning  had 
arrived,  relating  all  tlie  wonders  they  had  seen  near  the 
Great  Sea,  and  in  the  "Ungnja,"  the  island  of  Zan- 
7.ibar;  of  how  they  saw  great  white  men's  ships,  and 
numbers  of  white  men,  of  their  perils  and  trials  during 
their  journey  through  the  laud  of  the  fierce  W"agogo, 
and  divers  other  fiicts,  with  which  the  reader  and  I 
arc  by  this  time  well  ac(|uainted. 
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On  the  "2'4t}»  we  struck  camp,  and  marcliod  tlirouph 
a  forest  of  imbiti  wood  in  a  S.S.W.  direction,  and  in 
about  three  houre  came  to  Kigandn. 

On  arriving  before  this  village,  which  is  governed 
by  a  daughter  of  Mkasiwa,  we  were  informed  we 
could  not  enter  unless  we  paid  toll.  As  we  would  not 
pay  toll,  we  were  comjwlk'd  to  camp  in  a  ruined,  rat- 
infested  boma,  situated  a  mile  to  the  left  of  Kigandu, 
being  well  scolded  by  the  cowardly  natives  for  deserting 
Mkasiwa  in  his  hour  of  extremity.  We  were  accused 
of  nmning  away  from  the  war. 

Almost  on  the  threshold  of  our  camp  Shaw,  in 
endeavouring  to  dismount,  lost  his  stirrups,  and  fell 
prone  on  hia  face.  This  little  by-play  of  Mr.  Shaw's  was 
getting  too  frequent.  So,  as  the  men  rushed  to  assist 
him,  I  ordered  them  to  leave  him  alone.  The  foolish 
fellow  actually  laid  on  the  ground  in  the  hot  8un  a  full 
hour;  and  wlicn  I  coldly  asked  him,  if  he  did  not  feel 
rather  imcom  for  table,  he  sat  up,  and  wept  like  a  child. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  go  back,  Mr.  Shaw?" 

'If  you  please.  I  do  not  believe  I  can  go  any 
farther ;  and  if  you  would  only  bo  kind  enough,  I 
ehould  like  to  return  very  much." 

"AVell,  Mr.  Shaw,  I  ha%'e  come  to  the  conclusion 
thai  it  is  best  you  should  return.  My  patience  is  worn 
out.  1  have  endeavoured  faithfully  to  lift  you  above 
these  petty  miseries  which  you  nourish  so  devotedly. 
Yon  are  simply  suiTcring  from  hypochondria.  You 
imagine  yourself  sick,  and  nothing,  evidently,  will 
persuade  you  that  you  are  not.  Mark  tny  words 
— to  return  to  Unyanyembe,  is  to  dik  !  Should  you 
happen  to  fall  sick  in  Kwlhara  who  knows  how 
to  administer  medicine  to  you?  Supposing  you  are 
delirious,  how  can  any  of  my  soldiers  know  what  you 
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want,  or  what  is  beneficial  and   necessary   for  you? 
Once  Rgain,  I  repeat,  if  you  return,  you  die  I" 

"  Ah,  dear  me ;  I  wish  I  had  never  ventured  to 
come !  I  thought  life  in  Africa  was  bo  different  from 
this.     1  would  rather  go  bnck  if  you  will  permit  me." 

The  next  day  was  a  halt,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  transportation  of  Shaw  back  to  Kwihara. 
A  strong  litter  was  made,  and  four  stout  pagazie  were 
hired  at  Kigandu  to  carry  him.  Bread  was  baked, 
a  canteen  was  filled  with  cold  tea,  and  a  leg  of  a  kid 
was  roasted  for  his  fiualonanco  while  on  tho  road. 

The  night  before  we  parted  we  spent  together. 
Shaw  played  some  tunes  on  an  acconlion  which  I  had 
purchased  for  him  at  Zanzibar;  but,  though  it  was 
only  a  miserable  ten-dollar  affair,  I  thought  the  homely 
tunoB  evoked  from  the  instrument  that  night  were 
divine  melodies.  The  last  tune  played  before  retiring 
was  "  Home,  sweet  I  lome ;"  and  I  fancy  that  before , 
it  ended-  we  had  mutually  softened  towards  each* 
other. 

The  morning  of  the  27th  we  were  all  up  early. 
There  was  considerable  vis  in  our  movements.  A 
long,  long  march  lay  before  us  that  day;  hut  then  I 
was  to  leave  behind  all  the  sick  and  ailing.  Only 
thoee  who  were  healthy,  and  could  march  fast  and 
long,  were  to  accompany  me.  Mabnik  Saleera  I  left 
in  charge  of  a  native  doctor,  who  was  to  medicate  liim 
for  a  gift  of  cloth  which  I  gave  him  in  advance. 

The  horn  sounded  to  get  ready.  Shaw  was  lifted 
in  bis  litter  on  the  ehouldere  of  his  carriers.  My  men 
formed  two  ranks;  the  flags  were  Hfiod;  and  between 
those  two  living  rows,  and  under  those  bright  streamers, 
which  wore  to  float  over  the  waters  of  the  Tangauika 
before  bo  should  see  them  again,  Sliaw  was  borue  away 
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towards  the  north  ;  while  we  filed  off  to  the  south,  with 
quicker  and  more  clastic  steps,  as  if  we  felt  au  incubus 
had  been  takeu  from  us. 

We  ascended  a  ridge  bristling  with  syenite  boulders 
of  inafiBivo  size,  appearing  above  a  forest  of  dwarf  ti'oes. 
The  view  which  we  saw  was  similar  to  that  we  had 
often  seen  elsewhere.  An  illimitable  forest  stretching 
in.  grand  waves  far  beyond  the  ken  of  vision — ridges, 
forest-clad,  rising  gently  one  above  another  until  they 
rece<led  in  the  dim  purple-blue  distance — with  a  xiarm 
haze  floating  above  them,  which,  though  clear  enough 
ID  our  neighbourhood,  became  im|H>netrably  blue  in  tJie 
far  distance.  Woods,  woods,  woods,  leafy  branchee^J 
foliaged  globes,  or  parachutes,  green,  hrown,  or  sere  m 
color,  forests  one  above  another,  rising,  falling,  and 
receding — a  very  leafy  ocean.  The  horizon,  at  all 
points,  presents  the  same  view,  there  may  be  an  in- 
distinct outline  of  a  hill  far  away,  or  here  and  there  a 
tall  tree  higher  than  the  rest  conspicuous  in  its  outlines 
against  the  lianslucent  sky — with  this  exception  it  is 
the  same — the  same  clear  sky  dropping  into  the  depths 
of  the  forest,  the  same  outlinue,  the  same  forest,  the 
same  horizon,  day  after  day,  week  after  week  ;  we  hurry 
to  the  siunmit  of  a  ridge,  expectant  of  a  change,  but 
the  wearied  eyes,  after  wandering  over  the  vast  expanse, 
return  to  the  immediate  surroundings,  satiated  with 
the  ever-samencss  of  such  scenes.'  Carlylo,  somcwhero 
in  his  writings,  says,  that  though  the  Vatican  is  great, , 
it  is  but  the  chip  of  an  eggshell  compared  to  the  star-' 
fretted  dome  where  Arctunis  and  Orion  glance  for 
ever;  and  I  say  that,  though  the  grove  of  Central  Park, 
Now  York,  is  grand  compared  to  the  thin  groves  seen 
in  other  great  cities,  (hat,  tliough  (he  Windsor  and  the 
New  Forests  may  be  very  fine  and  noble  in  England, 
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yet  they  are  but  faggots  of  Bticks  compared  to  tliose 
eternal  foresta  of  Unyamwezi. 

We  marclitd  tlircc  hours  aud  then  halted  for  refresli- 
ments,  I  perceived  that  the  people  were  very  tired^ 
not  yet  inured  to  a  neriea  of  long  marches,  or  ratlier, 
not  in  proper  Iriiu  for  earnest,  hard  work  after  our  long 
rest  in  Kwihara.  When  we  resumed  our  march  again 
tliere  were  several  manifestations  of  bad  temper  and 
weariness.  But  a  few  good-natured  remarks  about 
their  laziness  put  them  on  their  mettle,  and  we  reached 
TJgnnda  at  2  p.m.  after  another  four  houi-s"  spurt. 

TTfnmHn  jfi  a  very  large  village  in  the  district  of 
Ugunda,  which  atljoins  the  southern  frontier  of  Unya- 
nyembe.  The  village  probably  numbers  four  hundred^ 
families,  or  two  thousand  souls.  It  is  well  protected  by 
a  (all  and  strong  palitwide  of  three-inch  timber.  Stages 
have  been  erected  at  intervals  above  the  palisades  with 
miniature  embrasures  in  the  timber,  for  the  muskets  of 
the  eliarpubooters,  who  take  refuge  within  thcBe  box- 
like Ktagcs  to  pick  out  the  chiefs  of  an  attacking  force. 
An  inner  ditch,  with  tho  sand  or  soil  thrown  up  three 
or  four  feet  high  against  the  palings,  serves  as  pro- 
tection for  tho  main  body  of  t}ie  defenders,  who  kneel 
in  the  ditch,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  withstand  a 
very  large  fon;o.  Kor  a  mile  or  two  outside  the  village 
all  obstructions  are  cleared,  aud  the  besieged  are  thus 
warned  by  sharp-eyed  watchers  to  be  prepared  for  thd 
defence  before  the  enemy  approaches  within  musket 
range.  Jlirambo  withdrew  his  force  of  I'obbers  from 
before  thi«  strongly-defended  village  after  two  or  tlireo 
ineffectual  attempts  to  storm  it,  and  the  Wagunda  have 
been  congratulating  themselves  ever  since,  upon  having 
driven  away  the  boldest  marauder  that  Unyamwezi  ba^ 
eeen  for  generations. 

T  2 
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I    /""^Iie  "Wagunda  have  about  three  thousand   gquar© 

'   Veneres  under  cultivation  around  their  principal  villaj^e, 

*    '    and  this  area  RuiHces  to  produce  siiflicient  grain  not 

\r    only  for  their   own    consumption,  but  also    for   the 

r  jJy      many  caravans  which  pass  hy  thjg  way  for  Ufipa  and 

*  Marungu. 

However  brave  the  Wagunda  may  he  within  the 

strong  enclosure  with  which   tliey  have  surrounded 

their  principal  village,  they  are  not  exempt  from  the 

feeling  of  insecurity  which  fills  the  soul  of  a  Mnyam- 

wozi  during  war-time.     Ai-thiB-j»}ace"the'  SIfaVans  are 

accustomed^  to  recruit  tkeJr  uuiuLors  from-  the-  swarms 

of  pagazis  who  volunteer  to  accompany  them  to  the 

H         distant  ivory.regionB  south;  but  I  could  not  induce  a 

^B  soul  to  follow  me,  so  great  was  their  fear  of  Mirambo 

^^  and  his  Itugi-Rtiga.     They  were  also  ftill  of  rumore  of 

^f         wars  ahead.     It  was  asserted  that  Mbogo  was  advancing 

"  towards  Uguuda  with    a   thousand    Wakonongo,  that 

the   "Wozavira   had    attacked  a   caravan  four  months 

previously,  that  Simba  was  scouring  the  country  with  a 

band  of  ferocious  mercenaries,  and  much  more  of  the 

same  nature  and  to  the  same  intent. 

On  the  28th  we  arrived  at  a  small  snug  village 
embosomed  within  the  forest  called  Benta,  three  hours 
and  a  quarter  from  Ugunda.  The  road  led  through  the 
comfieldfl  of  the  Wagunda,  and  then  entered  the  clear- 
ings around  the  villages  of  Kisari,  witliin  one  of  which 
we  found  the  proprietor  of  a  caravan  who  was  drumming 
up  carriers  for  Uiipa.  He  had  been  halted  here  two 
months,  and  he  made  strenuous  exertions  to  induce  my 
men  to  join  his  caravan,  a  proceeding  that  did  not  tend 
to  promote  harmony  between  ns.  A  few  days  after- 
wanls  1  found,  on  roy  return,  that  he  bad  given  up  the 
idea  of  proceeding  Bouth.     Lcaviug  Kii>ari,  we  marched 
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tliroiigh  a  thin  jungle  oi'  black  jack,  over  stin-cracked 
ground  witli  here  and  there  a  dried-up  pool,  the  bottom 
of  which  was  well  tramped  by  elephant  and  rhinocoroa. 
Buffalo  aud  zebra  tracks  were  now  frequent,  and  we 
were  buoyed  up  with  tlie  hope  that  before  long  we 
should  meet  game. 

Benta  was  well  supplied  with  Indian  com  and  a 
grain  which  the  uativea  called  choroko,  which  I  take  to 
be  vetches.  I  purchased  a  large  supply  of  choroko  for 
my  own  permnal  vac,  as  I  found  It  to  be  a  most 
beiilthy  food.  The  corn  was  stored  on  the  flat  roofs  of 
the  tembes  in  huge  boxes  made  out  of  the  bark  of  the 
mtundu-tree.  The  largest  box  I  have  ever  seen  in  Africa 
was  seen  here.  It  might  be  taken  for  a  Titaii'R  hat-box ; 
it  was  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  feet  in  height.  •< 

On  the  aflth,  after  travelling  in  a  S.W.  by  S.  direc- 
tion, we  reached  Kikuni,  The  march  lasted  for  five 
hours  over  aun-cracked  plaitiH,  growing  tlio  black  jack, 
and  ebony,  and  dwarf  shrubs,  above  which  numerous 
ant-hills  of  tight  chalky-colored  earth  appeared  like 
Gaud  dunes.  ' 

The  mukungtiru,  a  KJsawahili  tenn  for  fever,  is  fre- 
quent in  this  region  of  extensive  forests  and  flat  plains, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  drainage  provided  by  nature  for 
them.  In  the  dry  season  there  is  uotliing  very  offensive 
in  the  view  of  the  countiy.  The  burnt  grass  gives  rather 
a  sombre  aspect  to  the  country,  covered  with  tlie  hard- 
baked  tracks  of  animals  which  haunt  these  plains  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  miny  season.  In  tlio  forest 
numbers  of  trees  he  about  in  the  last  stages  of  decay, 
and  working  away  with  might  and  main  on  the  pro 
fltrate  trunks  may  be  seen  numberless  insects  of  various 
species.  Impalpably,  however,  the  poison  of  the  dead 
and  decaying  vegetation  is  intutled  into   the  system 
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with  a  result  sometimes  sw  fatal  as  that  which  is  siid  to 
arise  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Upas-tree. 

The  finit  evil  results  experienced  from  the  presence 
of  malaria  are  confined  bowels  and  an  oppressive  languor, 
excessdvo  droweineas,  and  a  oonntant  diaiHjsition  to 
yawn.  The  tongtie  assumes  a  yellowish,  sickly  hue, 
colored  almost  to  blackness ;  oven  the  teeth  become 
yellow,  and  are  coated  with  an  otfensive  matter.  The 
eyes  of  the  patient  sparkle  luetrously,  and  become 
Bufiiisod  with  water.  These  arc  sure  symptoms  of  the 
incipient  fever  which  shortly  will  rage  through  the 
system,  laying  the  sufferer  prostrate  and  quivering  with 
agony. 

Sometimes  this  fever  is  preceded  by  a  violent  sliakiug 
fit,  during  which  period  blankets  may  Ijc  hi-apod  on  the 
patient's  Ibrm,  with  but  little  amelioration  of  the  deadly 
chill  he  feels.  It  is  then  succeeded  by  an  unusually 
severe  hesidache,  with  excessive  paina  about  the  loins 
and  spinal  column,  which  presently  will  spread  over 
the  shoulder-blades,  and,  running  up  the  neck,  find 
a  final  lodgment  in  the  hack  and  front  of  the  head. 
Usually,  however,  the  fever  is  not  preceded  by  a  ehill, 
but  after  languor  and  torpitudo  have  seized  him,  with 
excessive  heat  and  throbbing  temples,  the  loin  and  spinal 
column  aclies,  and  raging  tliirst  soon  possesses  him. 
The  brain  becomes  crowded  witb  strange  fancies,  which 
sometimes  assume  most  hideous  shapes.  Before  tliu 
darkened  vision  of  the  suficring  man,  float  in  a  seeth- 
ing atmosphere,  figures  of  created  and  uncreated 
reptiles,  which  are  metamorphosed  every  instant  into 
BtraTiger  shajKis  and  designs,  growing  every  moment 
more  confused,  more  complicated,  more  hideous  and 
terrible.  Unable  to  boar  longer  the  distracting  scene, 
he  mftkca  an  cftbrt  and  opens  his  eyes,  and  dissolves  tJie 
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delirious  dream,  only,  however,  to  glide  again  uncon- 
sciously into  anotiher  dream-land  wlioro  anollier  unreal 
inferno  la  dioraraically  revealed,  and  new  agonies  suf- 
fered. Oh!  the  many  many  hours  that  \  have  groaned 
under  the  terrible  incubi  which  the  fits  of  real 
deliritmi  evoke.  Oh!  the  racking  anguish  of  body 
that  a  traveller  in  Africa  must  undergo !  Oh !  the 
spite,  the  fretfulness,  the  vexation  which  the  horrible 
phantasmagoria  of  diabolisms  induce  1  The  utmost  pa- 
tience fails  lo  appease,  the  most  industrioiw  atten<lance 
foils  to  gratify,  the  Jeopeet  humility  displeasen.  During 
these  terrible  transitions,  which  induce  fierce  distraction, 
Job  himself  would  liecome  irritable,  inamely  furious, 
and  choleric.  A  man  in  ench  a  state  rc^rds  himself 
aa  the  focus  of  all  miseries.  When  recovered,  he  feela 
chastened,  iHicomes  urbane  and  Indieroualy  amiable,  ho 
conjures  up  fictitious  delights  from  all  things  which,  hut 
yesterday,  possessed  for  him  such  awful  portentous 
aspects.  His  men  he  r^rHrds  with  love  and  friendship ; 
whatever  is  trito  he  views  with  ecstasy.  Nature 
appears  charming ;  in  tlio  dead  woods  and  monotonous 
forest  hifl  mind  becomes  overwhelmed  with  delight,  I 
speak  for  myself,  as  a  careful  analysation  of  the  attack, 
in  all  it8  severe,  plaintive,  and  silly  phases,  appeared 
t(i  me.  I  used  in  amuse  myself  with  taking  notes  of  the 
humorous  and  the  terrible,  the  fantastic  and  exag^- 
;  rated  pictures  that  were  presented  to  me — even  while 
Buffering  tlio  pai-oxysms  induced  by  fever. 

We  arrived  at  a  largo  pool,  known  as  the  Ziwani, 
after  a  four  hours'  march  in  a  S.S.W,  direction,  the 
1st  of  October.  We  discovered  an  old  half-burnt 
khamhi,  sheltered  by  a  magnificent  mkuyu  (sycamore), 
the  giant  of  the  forests  of  Unyamwezi,  which  after  au 
hour  wc  tranaformcd  into  a  splendid  camp. 
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If  I  recollect  righlly,  the  stem  of  the  tree  measured 
thirty-eifi^ht  fcot  iti  ciicumfereiice.  It  is  the  finest  tree 
of  its  kind  I  Imve  seen  iu  Africa.  A  rcgiinout  might 
with  perfect  case  have  reposed  under  this  cuormous 
dome  of  foh'age  during  a  noon  halt.  The  diameter  of 
the  fihadow  it  cast  on  the  ground  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet.  The  healthful  vigor  that  I  was 
enjoying  about   this    time   enabled  me  to  regard  my 
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surroundings  admiringly.  A  feeling  of  comfort  and 
perfect  contentment  took  possession  of  me,  such  as  I 
knew  not  while  fretting  at  Unyanyembe,  wearing  my 
life  away  in  inactivity.  I  talked  with  my  people  as  to 
Imy  friends  and  equals.  We  argued  with  each  other 
about  our  prospects  in  quite  a  comjiauionablc,  sociable 
vein. 

When  daylight  was  dying,  and  the  sun  was  sinking 
down  rapidly  over  the  western  horizon,  vividly  painU 
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ing  the  sky  with  the  colors  of  g^old  and  silver,  saffron, 
and  o|>a!,  whon  its  niya  and  gorgeous  tints  were  re- 
flected upon  the  tops  of  tbo  everlasting  forest,  with  the 
quiet  and  liuly  calm  of  heaven  resting  upon  all  around, 
and  infusing  even  into  the  untutored  minds  of  those 
ahout  me,  the  exquisite  enjoyments  of  such  a  life  as  we 
were  now  leading  in  the  depths  of  a  great  expanse  of 
forest,  the  only  and  sole  human  occupants  of  it — this 
was  the  time,  after  our  day's  work  was  ended,  and  the 
camp  was  in  a  otate  of  perfect  security,  when  we  all 
would  produce  our  pipes,  and  could  best  enjoy  the 
labors  wliich  we  had  performed,  and  Ibe  contentment 
which  follows  a  work  well  done. 

Outside  nothing  is  heard  beyond  the  cry  of  a  stray 
florican,  or  guinea-fowl,  which  haa  lost  her  mate,  or 
the  hoarse  croaking  of  the  frogs  in  the  pool  hard 
by,  or  the  song  of  the  crickets  which  seems  to  lull  the 
day  to  rest ;  inside  our  camp  are  heard  the  gurgles  of 
the  gourd  pipes  as  the  men  inhale  the  bhie  ether,  which 
I  also  love.  I  am  contented  and  happy,  stretched  on 
my  carpet  under  the  dome  of  living  foliage,  smoking 
my  sliort  meerschaum,  indulging  in  tlioiights — despite 
the  beauty  of  the  still  grey  light  of  tbo  sky,  and  of  the 
air  of  serenity  which  prevails  around — of  home  and 
friends  in  distant  America,  and  these  tboughts  soon 
cliaiigo  to  my  work — yet  incomplete  ;  to  the  man  who 
to  me  is  yet  a  myth,  who,  for  all  I  know,  may  be  dead, 
or  may  he  near  or  far  from  me  tramj)iug  tlirough  just 
such  a  forest,  whose  tops  I  see  bound  the  view  outside 
my  camp.  We  are  both  on  the  same  soil,  perhaps,  in 
the  same  forest — who  knows  ?^yct  is  he  to  me  so  tar 
removed  that  he  might  as  well  be  in  his  own  little 
cottage  of  Ulva.  Though  I  am  even  now  ignorant  of 
Lis  very  existence,  yet  I  feel  a  certain  compiaooncy,  a 
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certain  satisfaction  which  wouhl  he  difficult  to  describe. 
Why  Ik  man  m  feeble,  and  weak,  that  ho  must  tramp, 
tramp  huuclredH  of  miles  to  satisfy  the  doubts  hie 
impatient  and  uucurlwd  mind  feels?  Why  cannot  my 
form  accompany  the  bold  flights  of  my  mind  and 
(■atifify  tin;  craving  I  feel  to  resolve  the  vexed  question 
that  ever  rises  to  my  lips — "  Ih  ho  alive  ?"  O  !  BonI 
of  mine,  be  patient,  thou  hast  a  felicitous  tranquillity, 
which  other  men  might  envy  thee !  Sufficient  for  the 
hour  is  the  consciousness  thou  hast  tliat  thy  mission  i« 
a  holy  one !     Onvriird,  and  W  hopeful ! 

Monday,  the  2ud  of  October,  found  us  traversing  the 
forest  and  plain  that  extends  from  tlie  Ziwani  to  Man- 
j-ara,  which  occupied  us  six  and  a  half  hours.  The  sun 
was  intensely  hot ;  but  the  mtundu  and  miomlKi  trees 
grew  at  intervals,  just  enough  to  aflmit  free  growth  to 
each  tree,  while  the  blended  foliagi;  formed  a  grateful 
^hade.  The  path  was  clear  and  oa.-'V,  the  stamped  and 
firm  rod  soil  offered  no  obstructions.  The  only  provo- 
cation we  suffered  was  from  the  attacks  of  llic  t«etse,  or 
panga  (sword)  fly,  which  swarmed  here.  We  knew  we 
were  Approaching  an  extonsive  liabitat  of  game,  and  we 
were  constantly  ou  the  alert  for  any  specimens  that 
might  Iw  inhabiting  these  forests, 

Wliilewewere  Ktriding  onward,  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
three  miles  an  hour,  the  caravan  I  perceived  sheered  off 
from  the  road,  remmiing  it  about  fifty  yards  ahead  of 
something  on  the  road,  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
men  was  directed.  On  coming  up,  1  found  the  olije(;t  to 
1)0  the  dead  body  of  a  man,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
that  fearful  swmrge  of  Africa,  the  small-pox.  He  was 
one  of  Oacto's  gang  of  marauders,  or  guerill;tf,  in  the 
service  of  Mkasiwa  of  Unyanyemhe,  who  were  hunting 
these  forests  for  the  guerillas  of  Mirambo.    They  had 
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been  returnuig  front  Ukonouj^o  from  a  raid  they  bad 
instituted  against  tlie  Sultan  of  Ml^jogo,  and  they  liad 
left  their  comrade  to  perish  in  tlieroad.  He  had  appa- 
rently hecu  only  one  day  dead. 

Apropos  of  this,  it  was  a  frequent  thing  with  ua  to 
discover  a  Hkeleton  or  a  skull  on  tlio  roadside.  Almost 
every  day  we  saw  one,  sometimes  two,  of  these  relics  o( 
<Iead,  and  forgottea  humanity. 

Shortly  after  this  we  emerged  from  the  forest,  and 
entered  a  mbuga,  or  plain,  in  which  we  saw  a  couple  of 
giraffoe,  wlioso  long  nudes  were  seen  towering  ahove  a 
bush  they  had  been  uihhling  at.  This  sight  was  greeted' 
with  a  shout;  for  we  now  knew  we  had  entered  the 
game  countrj',  and  that  near  the  Gombe  creek,  or  river, 
wliere  we  intended  to  halt,  we  should  see  plenty  of 
these  animnls. 

A  walk  of  three  hours  over  this  hot  plain  brought 
lis  to  the  cultivated  fields  of  Manyara.  Arriving  before 
the  village-gate,  wc  were  forbiddon  to  enter,  as  the 
countrj'  was  throughout  in  a  state  of  war,  and  it 
behoved  them  to  l<e  very  careful  of  admitting  any  party, 
lest  the  villagers  might  be  compromised.  We  were, 
however,  directed  to  a  kliambi  to  Uio  right  of  tlie  vil- 
lage, near  some  pools  of  clear  water,  where  we  disco- 
vered Some  half  dozi-ii  ruined  huts,  which  looked  very 
uncomfortable  to  tired  people. 

After  we  had  built  our  cnmp,  the  kirangozi  was  fur- 
nished with  some  cloths  to  puiehase  food  from  the  village 
for  the  transit  of  a  wilderness  in  Iront  of  us,  which  was 
said  to  extend  nine  marches,  or  135  miles.  lie  was 
informed  that  the  Mtemi  had  strictly  prohibited  his 
people  from  selling  any  grain  whatever. 

This  evidently  was  a  case  wherein  the  exercise  of  a 
little   diplomacy  could  only  bo  effective ;   because  it 
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would  detain  us  severai  days  here,  if  we  were  compelled 
to  sond  men  back  to  Kiltum  for  provisions.  Opening; 
a  bale  of  choice  goods,  I  selected  two  royal  cloths,  and 
told  Bombay  to  carry  thera  to  him,  with  the  compli- 
ments and  friendship  of  the  white  man.  The  Siittan 
sulkily  refused  them,  and  bade  him  return  to  the  white 
man  and  tell  him  not  to  bother  him.  Entreaties  were 
of  no  avail,  he  would  not  relent ;  and  the  men,  in  ex- 
ceedingly bad  temper,  and  hungry,  were  obliged  to  go 
to  bed  supporlesB.  The  words  of  Njara,  a  slave-trader, 
and  parasite  of  the  great  Sheikh  bin  Nosib,  recurred  to 
me.  "  Ah,  master,  master,  you  will  find  the  people 
will  be  too  much  for  you,  and  that  you  will  have  to 
rctuiD.  The  Wa-manyara  are  bad,  the  Wakouongo  are 
very  bad,  the  Wazavira  are  the  worst  of  all.  You  have 
come  to  this  country  at  a  bad  time.  It  is  war  every- 
where." And,  indeed,  judging  fi-om  the  tenor  of  the 
conversations  around  our  camp-fires,  it  seemed  but  too 
evident.  There  was  every  pr08i«iot  of  a  general  decamp 
of  all  my  people.  However,  1  told  them  not  to  bo 
discouraged ;  that  I  would  got  food  for  them  in  Uie 
morning. 

The  bale  of  choice  cloths  was  opened  again  next 
morning,  and  four  royal  cloths  were  this  time  selected, 
and  two  dotis  of  Merikani,  and  Bombay  was  again 
di'spatcbcd,  burdened  with  compliments,  and  polite 
words.  It  was  necesisary  to  be  very  politic  with  a 
man  who  was  so  surly,  and  too  powerful  to  make  an 
enemy  of.  Wliat  if  he  made  up  his  mind  to  imitate 
the  redoubtable  Miramln),  King  of  Uyoweh  !  The  effect 
of  my  munificent  liberality  was  soon  seen  in  the 
abundance  of  provender  whicli  came  to  my  camp. 
Before  an  hour  went  by,  there  came  boxes  full  of  cho- 
roko,  Ijeans,  rice,  matama  or  dourra,  and  Indian  com. 
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carried  on  the  heaflB  of  a  duzeii  villagers,  and  eliortly 
after  tlic  MtcmJ  himself  came,  followed  by  about  thirty 
musketeers  aud  twenty  spearmen,  to  visit  the  first 
white  man  ever  eeen  on  thi^  road.  liehind  these 
warriors  came  a  liberal  gift,  fully  equal  in  value 
to  that  Bent  to  hira,  of  several  large  gourds  of  honey, 
fowls,  goats,  and  enough  vetches  and  beans  to  supply 
my  men  with  four  days'  food. 

I  met  the  chief  at  the  gate  of  my  camp,  and  bowing 
profoundly,  invited  him  to  my  tent,  which  I  had  arranged 
as  well  as  my  circumslances  would  j)ermit,  for  this 
reception.  My  Persian  carpet  and  bear  sltin  were 
spread  out,  and  a  broad  piece  of  bran-new  crimson 
cloth  covered  my  kitanda,  or  bedstead. 

The  chief,  a  tall  robust  man,  and  bis  chieftains,  were 
invited  to  seat  tbemfielves.  They  cast  a  look  of  such 
gratified  surprise  at  myself,  at  my  face,  my  clothes,  and 
guns,  ae  ia  almost  impossible  to  describe.  They  looked  at 
mo  intently  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  at  each  other, 
which  ended  in  an  uncontrollable  burst  of  laughter,  and 
repeated  snappings  of  the  fingers.  They  spoke  the 
Kinyarawezi  language,  and  my  interpreter  Maganga 
was  requested  to  inform  the  chief  of  the  great  delight 
I  felt  in  seeing  thcra.  Afier  a  short  period  expended  in 
interchanging  compliments,  and  a  competitive  excellence 
at  Jaughing  at  one  another,  their  chief  desired  mo  to 
show  him  my  guns.  The  "sixteen -shooter,"  the 
Winchester  rifle,  elicileti  a  thousand  flattering  observa- 
tioDB  from  the  excited  man ;  and  the  tiny  deadiv 
revolvers,  whose  beauty  and  workmanship  they  thought 
■were  superhuman,  evoked  such  gratified  eloquence  that  I 
was  fain  to  try  something  else.  The  douhlo-barroled 
guns  fired  with  heavy  cliarges  of  powder,  caused  them 
to  jump  up  in  affected  alarm,  and  then  to    Bubtiido 
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to  their  scats  convulsed  with  laughter.  As  tJie 
eiithusiasni  of  my  ffiiestM  increased,  t)ioy  seized  each 
other's  index  fingers,  screwed  them,  and  pulled  at  them 
wntil  I  feared  they  would  end  in  their  dislocation. 
After  having  explained  to  tliem  the  difTerence  between 
white  men  and  Arabs,  I  pulled  out  my  medicine  chest, 
which  evoked  another  barst  of  rapturous  sighs  at 
thecunniiig  neatness  of  the  array  of  vials.  He  asked 
what  they  meant. 

"  Dowa,"  I  replied  sententioiisly,  a  word  which  may 
bo  interpreted— medicine. 

'*  Oh-Ii,  oh-li,"  they  murmured  admiringly.  I  suc- 
ceeded, before  long,  in  winning  unqualified  admiration, 
and  my  superiority,  compared  to  the  best  of  the  Arabs 
they  had  seen,  was  but  too  evident,  "  Dowa,  dowa," 
Ihey  added. 

"  Here,"  said  I,  uncorking  n  viul  of  medicinal  brandy, 
"is  the  Kisungu  pombe  "  (white  mim!s  beer);  "take 
a  spoonful  and  try  it,"  at  the  8ame  time  handing  it. 

"Hacht,  hacht,  oh,  liacht !  what!  eU!  what  strong 
beer  tlie  white  men  have!  Oh,  how  my  throat 
bums!" 

"  Ah,  but  it  is  good,"  said  I, "  a  little  of  it  mates  men 
fcol  Btr()ng,  and  good ;  but  too  much  of  it  makes  men 
bad,  and  they  die." 

"Let  me  have  some,"  said  one  of  tho  chiefs;  "and 
me,"  **  and  me,"  "  and  mo,"  as  soon  as  each  had  tasted. 

I  next  produet'd  a  bottle  of  concentrat*;d  ammonia, 
which  as  I  explained  was  for  snake  bites,  and  bead- 
aches  ;  the  Sultan  immediately  complained  he  had 
a  btad-aclic,  ami  must  have  a  little.  Telling  him 
to  close  his  eyoe,  I  suddenly  uncorked  the  bottle,  and 
presented  it  to  His  Majesty's  nose.  The  cfiect  was 
magical,  for  he  fell  back  as  if  shot,  and  such  contortions 
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as  bis  features  undorwcut  are  indescribable.    His  chiefs 
roared  witli  laughter,  and  dapped  iJieir  hands,  pinched 
each  oUier,  snapped  their  fiiigerw,  and  committed  mauy 
other  ludicrous  tilings.     I  verily  believe  if  such  a  scene 
were  preseuted  on  any  stage  in  the  world  the  eR'ect  of 
it  would  be  visible  instantaneously  on  the  audioiico ;    V' 
lliat  had  tlioy  seen  it  an  I  saw  it,   they  would   have      1 
laughed  themselves  to  hysteria  and  madness.    Finally   V 
til©  Sullan  recovered  himself,  great  tears  rolling  down 
his  cheeks,  and  his  features  quivering  with  laughter, 
tlien  he  slowly  uttered  the  word  "  kali," — hot,  strong, 
quick,  or  ardent  medicine.    He  required  no  more,  but 
the  other  chiefs  pushed  forward  to  get  one  wee  sniff, 
which  ihoy  no  sooner  hud,  than  all  went  into  paroxyHms 
of  uncontrollable  laughter.     The  entire  morning  was 
passed  in  this  state  visit,  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
»11    concerned.      "Oh,"  said    the  Sultan  at  parting, 
*'  these  white  men  know  everything,  the  Arabs  are  dirt  Jf 
compared  to  them !" 

That  night  Hamdallab,  one  of  the  guides,  deserted, 
tarrying  with  him  Lis  hire  (27  doti),  and  a  gun.  It  was 
useless  to  follow  him  in  the  morning,  as  it  would  have 
detained  me  many  more  days  thau  I  could  afford ;  but 
I  mentally  vowed  that  Mr.  Ilamdallah  should  work  out 
those  27  doti  of  cloths,  before  I  reached  the  coast. 

Wednesday,  October  4th,  saw  us  travelling  to  the 
GomliyJiij:£r,  which  is  4  h.  15  m.  march  from  Mauj-ara. 
"We  liad  barely  left  the  waving  cornfields  of  my 
friend  Ma-manyara  before  we  came  in  sight  of  a 
herd  of  noble  zebra;  two  hours  afterwards  wo  had 
entered  a  grand  and  noble  ex{ianBe  of  park  land, 
whose  glorious  magnificence  and  vastneas  of  prospect, 
with  a  far-stretching  carpet  of  verdure,  darkly  flecked 
here  and  there  by  miniature  clumps  of  jungle,  with 
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spreading  frees  growing  here  and  there,  was  certainly 
one  of  the  finest  scenes  to  be  seen  in  Africa.  Added 
to  which,  as  I  surmounted  one  of  the  numerous  small 
knollB,  I  saw  herds  after  herds  of  buffalo  and  zehm, 
giraffe  and  antelope,  which  sent  the  blood  coursing 
through  my  vcina  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  as 
when  I  first  landed  on  African  soiL  We  crept  along 
the  plain  noiselessly  to  our  camp  on  the  banks  of  the 
sluggish  waters  of  the  Gombe. 
' — ,]I°■^Q  p|  J?Tt  WiiF  *^he  hunter's  Paradise!  How  petty 
and  insignificant  appeared  my  hunts  after  small  ante- 
lope and  wild  boar,  what  a  foolish  waste  of  energies 
thope  long  walks  through  damp  graftses  and  tlirough 
thorny  jungles !  Did  I  not  well  remember  my  first 
bitter  experience  in  African  jungles  when  in  the 
maritime  region  I  But  this — where  is  the  nobleman's 
park  that  can  match  this  scene  ?  Here  is  a  soft,  velvety 
expanse  of  young  grass,  grateful  shade  under  those . 
spreading  clumps;  herds  of  large  and  varied  game 
browsing  within  easy  rifle  range.  Surely  I  must  feel 
amply  compensated  now  for  the  long  southern  de'tour  I 
liave  made,  when  such  a  prospect  as  this  opwis  to  th« 
view!  No  thorny  jungles  and  rank  smelling  ewampa 
are  here  to  daunt  the  hunter,  and  to  sicken  his  aspira- 
tions after  true  sport !  No  hunter  could  aspire  after  a 
nobler  field  to  display  his  prowess. 

Having  settled  the  position  of  the  camp,  which  over- 
looked one  of  the  pools  found  in  the  depression  of  the 
tiomho  creek,  I  took  my  double-barreled  smooth  bore, 
and  sauntered  off  to  the  park-laud.  Emerging  from 
behind  a  clump,  three  fine  plump  Rpring-bok  were  seen 
browsing  on  the  young  grass  just  within  one  hundred 
yards.  1  knelt  down  and  fired  ;  one  unfortunate  ante- 
lope bounded  upward  instinctively,  and  fell  dead.    Its 
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companions  sprang  liigh  into  the  air,  taking  leaps  about 
twelve  feet  in  lengtli,  as  if  tiiey  were  qnadnipoJa  piuc- 
tising  gymnastics,  and  away  tl'cy  vanislioJ,  rising  np 
like  Indijv-riibber  balls,  imtii  a  knoll  hitl  tliem  fi-oni 
view.  My  success  was  liailed  witli  lond  shouts  by  the 
soldiers,  who  came  nmning  out  from  the  camp  as  soon 
as  tliey  heard  the  reverl>eration  of  the  gun,  aud  my 
gun-bearer  had  his  knife  at  the  beast's  throat,  nttering 
a  fervent  "  Bismillah  !*'  as  he  almost  severed  tlie  head 
from  the  body. 

Huntere  were  now  directed  to  proceed  east  and  north 
to  procure  meat,  bccauee  in  cacli  caravan  it  generally 
happens  that  there  arc  fundi,  whose  special  trade  it  is 
to  hunt  fur  meat  for  the  camp.  Some  of  theso  arc 
experts  in  stalking,  biit  often  find  themselves  in 
dangerous  positions,  owing  to  the  near  approach  neces- 
sary, before  tlicy  can  fire  their  most  inaccurate  weapons 
with  any  certainty. 

After  luncheon,  consisting  of  spring-bok  steak,  hot 
corn-cako,  and  a  cup  of  delicious  Mocha  coffee,  I  strolled 
towards  the  south-west,  accompanied  by  KaluUi  and 
Majwara,  two  boy  guii-buarer«.  The  tiny  peipusilla 
started  up  like  rabbits  from  me  as  I  stole  along  through 
the  underbrush  ;  the  lionoy-bird  hopjwd  from  tree 
to  tree  chirping  its  call,  as  if  it  thought  I  was  seeking 
the  little  sweet  treasure,  the  hiding-place  of  which  it 
only  knew;  but  no!  I  neither  desired  perpusilla  nor  tlio 
honey.  I  was  on  the  search  for  something  great  this 
day.  Keen-eyed  fish-eagles  and  bustards  poised  on  trees 
above  the  sinuous  Gombe  thought,  and  probably  with 
good  reason,  that  I  was  after  them ;  judging  by  the 
ready  Hight  with  which  Ijoth  species  disappeared  as 
they  sighted  my  approach.  Ah,  no!  nothing  but 
hartcbccst,  zebra,  giraJTc,  eland,  and  bulTalo  this  day! 
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After  following  tlie  Gombe'a  course  for  about  a  mile, 
delighting  my  eyes  with  long  looks  at  the  broad  and 
lengthy  reaches  of  water  to  which  I  was  so  long  u 
stranger,  I  came  upon  a  scene  which  delighted  the 
iimcrmost  recesses  of  my  soul ;  five,  six,  seven,  eight, 
ten  zebras  Bwilching  their  beautiful  striped  bodies,  and 
biting  one  another,  within  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards.  Tlie  scene  was  so  pretty,  go  romantic,  never  did 
I  60  thoroughly  realize  that  I  was  in  Centra!  Africa.  I 
felt  momentarily  i>roud  that  I  owned  such  a  vast  do- 
main, inhabited  with  such  noble  beasts.  Here  I  pos- 
sessed, within  reach  of  a  leaden  ball,  any  one  I  chose  of 
the  beautiful  animals,  the  pride  of  the  African  forests ! 
It  was  at  my  option  lo  shoot  any  of  them !  Mine  they 
were  without  money  and  without  price ;  yet,  kuowing 
this,  twice  I  dropped  my  rifle,  loth  to  wound  the  royal 
bcAstfi,  but — crack!  and  a  royal  one  was  on  his  back 
battling  The  air"Wrai  his  legs.  Ah,  it  was  such  a  pity ! 
but,  hasten,  draw  the  keen  sharp-edged  knife  across  the 
beautiful  stripes  whicit  fold  around  the  throat;  and — 
what  an  ugly  gash !  it  is  done,  and  I  have  a  superb 
animal  at  my  feet.  Hurrah !  I  shall  taste  of  Ukonongo 
Kcbra  t<j-iiight. 

I  thought  ii  spring^bok  and  zebra  enough  for  one 
day's  sport,  especially  after  a  long  march.  The  Gombe, 
a  long  stretch  of  deep  water,  winding  in  and  out  of  green 
groves,  calm,  placid,  with  lotus  leaves  lightly  resting 
on  it«  surface,  all  pretty,  picturesque,  peaceful  as  a 
BUmmcr's  dreaiu,  luukcd  very  inviting  for  a  bath.  I 
Bought  out  the  most  shady  spot  under  a  wide-spreading 
mimosa,  from  which  the  ground  sloped  smooth  as  a 
lawn,  to  lliu  htill,  clear  water.  I  ventured  to  undress, 
and  had  already  stepped  in  to  my  ancles  in  the  water, 
and  had  brought  my  hands  together  for  a  glorious  dive. 
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■when  my  altention  was  attracted  by  an  enormously 
long  hody  which  shot  into  \-iew,  occupying  the  »pot 
beneath  the  gurface  that  I  was  about  to  explore  by  a 
*'  header."  Great  heavens^  it  was  a  crocodile !  I  sprang 
backward  instinctively,  and  this  proved  my  salvation,  i^-^-r^'^i 

for  the  monster  tumed  away  with  the  most  disappointed  ^ 

look,  and  I  was  lefl  to  congratnUite  myself  upon  my  ^^H 

narrow  escajw  from  his  jaws,  and  to  register  a  vow  ^^H 

never  to  be  tempted  again  by  the  treacherous  calm  of  V 

an  African  river.  H 

Ah  soou  a.s  I  had  dressed  I  turned  away  from  the  H 

now  repulsive  aspect    of   the   stream.      In   strolling  H 

through  the  jungle,  towards  my  camp,  I  detected  the  H 

forins  of  two  natives,  looking  sharply  about  thcra,  and,  H 

after  bidding  my  young  attendants  to  preserve  perfect  H 

quiet,  I  crept  on  towards  thcra,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  fl 

thick  clump  of  under-bush,  managed  to  arrive  within  H 

a  few  feet  of  tho  natives  undetected.      Their  mere  ■ 

presence  in   the    immense    forest,  unexplained,  was   a  H 

cause  of  uneasiucsu  in  tlic  then  disturbed  stato  of  the  H 

country,  and  my  intention  was  to  show  myself  suddenly  H 

to  them,  and  note  its  effect,  which,  if  it  betokened  any-  ■ 

thing  hostile  to  the  Kxjjedition,  could  without  difficulty  H 

ha  settled  at  once,  with  the  aid  of  my  double-bari-elcd  I 

nuooth-bore.  H 

[      As  I  arrived  ou  one  side  of  this  bush,  the  t^vo  suspi-  H 

cious-looking  natives  anived  on  the  other  side,  and  we  H 

were  separated  by  only  a  few  feet.    I  made  a  bound,  ■ 

-and  we  were  face  to  face.    The  natives  cast  a  glance  I 

at  the  sadden  figure  of  a  whito  man,  and  seemed  pe-  I 

trifled  for  a  moment,  but  then,  recovering  themselves,  H 

they  shrieked  out,  "  Bana,  bana,  you  don't  know  us.  I 

"We  are  Wakonongo,  who  came  to  your  camp  to  accom-  H 

pany  you  to  Mrcra,  and  we  are  looking  for  honey.'*  _^B 
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"Oil,  lo  be  siire,  you  mo  the  "Wakonongo.  Yes — 
Yes.  All,  it  is  !ill  right  now,  I  thoiight  you  raiglit  be 
Eiiga-Iluga." 

So  tbe  two  parties,  instead  of  bciiifj  on  hostile  terms 
with  each  other,  buret  out  laughing.  The  M'akonongo 
enjoyed  it  very  nuich,  and  laughed  heartily  as  they 
proceeded  on  their  way  lo  aoarcli  foi-  the  wild  honey. 
Ou  a  piece  of  bark  they  caii-ied  a  little  fire  with  which 
they  smoked  the  bees  out  from  their  nest  in  tlie  great 
nitundu-frees. 

The  adventures  of  the  day  were  over;  the  azure  of 
the  sky  had  changed  to  a  dead  grey;  the  moon  was 
appearing  just  over  the  trees ;  the  water  of  the  Gomb© 
was  like  a  silver  belt;  hoarse  frngs  bellowed  their  notes 
loudly  by  the  margin  of  the  creek ;  the  fish-eagle3 
uttered  their  dirge-Iike  cries  as  tbey  were  perched  high 
on  the  tallest  tree;  elands  snorted  tlicir  warning  to  the 
bei-ds  in  tlie  forest;  stealthy  forma  of  the  camivora 
stole  through  the  dark  woods  outside  of  our  camp. 
Within  tliu  high  iuclosiirc  of  bush  and  thorn,  which  we 
had  raised  around  our  camp,  all  was  jollity,  laughter, 
and  radiant,  genial  comfort.  Around  every  camp-firo 
dark  forms  of  men  were  seen  squatted :  one  man  gnawed 
at  a  luscious  bone;  another  sueked  the  rich  luarrow  in 
a  zebra's  leg-bone ;  another  turned  the  stick,  garnished 
witli  huge  kabobti,  to  the  bright  blaze;  anotlier  held  a 
large  rib  over  a  flame;  there  were  others  bu^  stirring 
industriouHly  great  black  potfuls  of  ugali,  and  watching 
anxiously  tbe  meat  simmering,  and  the  soup  bubbling, 
while  the  fire-light  flickered  and  danced  bravely,  and 
cast  a  bright  glow  over  the  naked  forms  of  the  men, 
and  gave  a  crimson  tinge  to  tbe  tall  tent  that  rose  in 
tbe  centre  of  the  camp,  like  a  temple  sacred  to  some 
mysterious  god ;  the  fires  cast  their  reflections  upon  the 
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massive  arms  of  tlie  trees,  as  they  branched  over  our 

camp,  and,  in  the  dark  gloom  of  their  foliage,  the  most 

fantastic  shadows  were  visihle.      Altogether  it  was  a 

wild,  romantic,  and  impressive  scene.    But  little  recked 

my  men  for  shadows  and  moonlight,  for  crimson  tints, 

and  temple-like  tents — they  were  all  husy  relating  their 

various  experiences,  and  gorging  themselves  with  the 

rich  meats  onr  guns  had  obtained  for  us.     One  was 

telling  how  he  had  stalked  a  wild  l)oar,  and  tlie  furiona 

onset  tho  wounded  beast  made  ou  him,  causing  him  to 

drop  his  gun,  and  chmb  a  tree,  and  tho  terrible  gnmt 

of  the  beast  he  well  remembered,  and  the  whole  welkin 

i-ang  with  the  peals  of  laughter  which  his  mimic  powers 

evoked.     Another  had  shot  a  bufFalo-cnlf,  and  another 

Iliad    bagged    a    liarteheest ;    the    Wakonongo    related 

^hcir  laughable  rencontre  with  me  in  the  woods,  and 

were  lavish  in  their  description  of  the  stores  of  honey 

to  be  found  in  the  woods ;  and  nil  this  'time  Selim 

and  his  youlhfid  subs  were  trying  their  sharp  teeth 

on  the  meat  of  a  j'oung  pig  which  ono  of  the  bunfers 

Jiad  shot,  but  wliich  nobody  else  would    eat,  because 

of  the  Moljammedan  avt-raion  to  pig,  which  they  had 

acquired    during    tlieir    transformation    from    negro 

savagerj'  to  the  usefid  rUK-ility  of  the  Zanzibar  freetl-man. 

We  halted  the  two  following  days,  and  made  frequent 

raids  on  tlie  herds  of  this  fine  country.    The  firet  day  I 

was  fairly  successful  again  in  the  sport.     I  bagged  a 

couple  of  antflopi^s,  n  kudu  (.I.  Mtrtpmcerof')  with  fine 

twisting  liorns,  and  a  pallah-buck   (^1.  melampm),  a 

reddish-brown  animal,  standing  about  three  and  a  half 

feet,  with  broad  posterioi-s.     I  might  have  succeeded  in 

L  getting  dozens  of  animals  had  I  any  of  those  accurate, 

heavy  rifles   manufactured    by  Lancaster,  O'Reilly,  or 

BJUusctt,  whose  every  shot  tells.      But  my  weapons, 
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6!ive  my  light  smootli-boif,  were  nniit  for  African  game. 
My  weapons  were  more  for  men.  With  tlie  Winchester 
rifle,  andtho  Starr's  carbine,  I  was  able  to  bit  auythin^ 
within  two  hundred  yards,  bnt  the  animals,  though 
woimded,  invariably  managed  to  escape  the  knife,  uutil 
I  waH  disgusted  with  the  jiea-bnlleta.  What  in  wanted 
for  this  conntr^'  is  a  heavy  bore — No,  10  or  12  is  the 
real  bnne-cnisber^ — that  will  drop  every  animal  shot, 
in  its  tracks,  by  which  all  fatigue  and  disaj)pointment 
are  avoided.  Several  times  dnring  those  two  days 
was  I  disappointed  after  most  laborious  stalking  and 
creeping  along  the  ground.  Once  I  came  suddenly 
upon  an  eland  while  I  liad  a  Winchester  rifle  in  my 
hand — tlie  eland  and  myeelf  mutually  .-astonished — at  not 
more  than  twenty-five  yards  apart.  I  fired  at  its  chest, 
and  the  I>ullet,  true  fo  its  aim,  sped  far  into  the  internal 
parts,  and  the  blood  spouted  from  the  wound  :  in  a  few 
minutes  b«  was  far  away,  and  I  was  loo  much  disap- 
pointed to  follow  him.  All  love  of  the  chase  seemed  to- 
be  dying  away  before  these  several  misliaps.  What 
were  two  antelopes  for  one  day's  sport  to  the  thousands 
that  browsed  over  the  plain  ? 

The  animals  taken  to  camp  during  -our  throe  dftyB^ 
sport  were  two  bnfl'alocs,  two  wild  boar,  three  harfebeest,, 
one  zehm,  and  one  pallah  ;  besides  which,  were  shot 
eight  guinea-fowls,  three  florican,  two  fish-eagles,  one- 
jjelican,  and  one  of  the  men  caught  a  couple  of  large 
silurns  fish.  In  the  meantime  the  people  had  cut,  sliced, 
and  dried  this  boxmteous  store  of  meat  for  our  transit 
through  the  long  wilderness  before  us. 

Saturday  the  7th  day  of  October,  we  broke  up  camp,. 
to  the  great  regret  of  the  meat-loving,  gormandizing 
Wnngwana.  They  delegated  Bombay  early  in  the 
motuiug  to  speak  to  me,  and  entreat  of  me  to  etop. 
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one  day  longer.  It  was  ever  the  case ;  they  had  always 
an  uncoiujuerable  aversion  to  woi-k,  wlion  in  presence'of 
meat.  Bomljay  wiis  well  scolded  for  bearing  auy  such 
request  to  me  after  two  days'  rest,  during  wliicb  time 
tliey  liad  been  filled  to  repletion  of  meat.  And  Bombay 
was  by  no  means  in  the  best  of  humor,  flesh-pots  full 
of  meat  were  more  to  bis  taste  than  a  constant  tramping, 
and  its  consequent  fatigues.  I  saw  bis  face  settle  into 
Bulky  ugliness,  and  his  great  nether  lip  banging  down 
limp,  which  meant  as  if  expressed  in  so  many  words, 
**  Well,  get  them  to  move  yourself,  you  wicked  hard 
man !     I  sliall  not  help  you." 

An  ominous  silence  followed  my  order  to  the  kiron- 
gozi  to  sound  the  horn,  and  the  usual  singing  and 
chanting  were  not  heard.  The  men  turned  suUunly 
to  their  l>a!efl,  and  Aemanl,  tlie  gigantic  guide,  our  fundi, 
was  beard  grumblingly  to  say  he  was  sorry  he  had  en- 
gaged to  guide  me  to  the  Tanganika.  However,  they 
started,  though  rehictantly.  I  stayed  behind  with  my 
gunbcaroi's,  to  drive  the  stragglers  on.  In  about  half  an 
hour  I  sighted  the  caravan  at  n  dead  stop,  with  the 
bales  thrown  on  tlie  ground,  and  the  men  standing  in 
groups  couvei-sing  angrily  and  excitedly. 

Taking  my  double-barrel  gini  from  Selim's  shouh?er, 
I  selected  a  dozen  charges  of  buck-shot,  and  slipping 
two  of  them  into  the  barrels,  and  adjusting  my  revolvers 
in  order  for  handy  work,  I  walked  on  towards  them. 

noticed  that  the  men  seized  their  guns,  as  I  advanced. 

'"When  within  thirty  \'ards  of  tlie  groups,  I  discovered 

the  heads  of  two  men  appear  above  an  anthill  on  my 

left,  with  the  barrels  of  their  guns  cai-elessly  pointed 

toward  the  road. 

I  halted,  threw  the  barrel  of  my  gnn  into  the  hollov- 
of  the  left  hand,  and  then,  taking  a  deliberate  aim 
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them,  fhroateiicd  to  blow  their  hcad^  ofT  if  tbejl 
(lid  not  come  forward  to  talk  to  me.  Theee  two  men" 
were,  giiriintic  j\sin:iiii  and  liia  sworn  coinpaniou 
Matruki,  tlie  guides  of  Sheikh  bin  Nnsib.  As  it  wiw 
dangerous  not  to  comply  with  such  an  order,  (hey 
presently  came,  but,  keeping  my  eye  on  Asmaui,  I  saw 
liim  move  bis  fingers  to  the  trigger  of  his  gun,  and 
bring  his  gun  to  a  "ready."  Again  I  lifted  my  gun, 
and  threatened  him  with  instant  deatJi,  if  he  did  nut 
drop  bis  gmi. 

ARcnani  came  on  in  a  sidelong  way  with  a  smirking 
smile  on  his  fiicc,  but  in  his  eyes  shone  the  lurid  light 
of  murder,  as  plainly  as  ever  it  shone  in  a  villain's 
eyes.  Mabruki  sneaked  to  my  rear,  deliberately 
putting  jxiwder  in  the  pan  of  his  muskcf,  but  sweeping 
thtj  gun  slmr])Iy  rouml,  I  planted  the  muzzle  of  it  at 
about  two  feet  from  his  wicked-looking  face,  and 
ordered  him  to  drop  liis  gun  instantly.  He  let  it  fall 
from  his  hand  quickly,  and  giving  him  a  vigorous 
poke  in  the  breast  with  my  gun,  which  sent  huu 
reeling  away  a  few  feet  from  me,  I  faced  round  to 
Asmani,  and  ordered  him  to  put  his  gun  down,  accom- 
panying it  with  a  nervous  iiiovemeiit  of  my  gun, 
pressing  gently  on  the  trigger  at  tlie  same  time.  Never 
was  a  man  nearer  his  death  than  was  Asmaui  during 
those  few  moments.  I  was  reluctjuit  to  shed  his  blood, 
and  I  was  willing  to  try  all  possible  means  to  avoid 
doing  so ;  bnt  if  I  did  not  succeed  in  cowing  this 
nifliau,  authority  was  at  an  end.  The  trutji  was,  they 
feai-cd  to  proceed  further  on  the  road,  and  the  only 
A,  possible  way  of  inducing  them  to  move  was  by  an 
overpowering  force,  and  exercise  of  my  power  and 
will  in  this  instance,  nven  though  lie  might  pay  the 
penalty  of  liis  disobedience  with  death.     As  1  waa 
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beginniiig  to  feel  that  Asmani  had  passed  hk  last 
moment  on  cnrth,  as  he  was  lifting  hiu  gun  to  hie 
whouldei',  a  form  came  up  from  behind  him,  and  swept 
his  gun  aside  ■m'tli  an  impatient,  nervous  movement,  and 
I  heard  Mahruki  SjH'k-o  say  '"  horror-stnick  accents :        I 

"  Mao,  how  dare  you  point  your  g:iin  at  the  master?  " 
Mabniki  tlitjn  threw  himself  at  my  feet,  and  en- 
deavouied  to  kiss  them  and  entreated  inc  not  to  punish 
him.  '*  It  was  all  over  now,"  he  eaid ;  "  there  wonkl  be 
uo  more  quarreling,  tliey  would  all  go  to  the  Tanga- 
nika,  without  any  more  noise;  and  liiKhallah!"  said 
he,  "we  shall  find  tlic  old  Musungu  at  Ujiji." 

"  Speak,  men,  freedmeu,  shall  we  not  ? — shall  we  not 
go  to  the  Tanganika  without  any  more  trouble  ?  tell 
the  master  with  one  voice." 

"Ay  Wallah!  Ay  Wallah  !  liana  yango  !  Hamuna 
inaDneuo  mgini ! "  which  literally  translated  means, 
"Yes  by  God!  Yes  by  God!  my  master!  There  are  no 
other  wordis"  ssiid  each  man  loudly. 

"Ask  the  master's  pardon,  man,  or  go  thy  way," 
siiid  Mabniki  peremptorily,  to  Asmani :  wliich  Asmani 
didj  to  the  gratiftcalion  of  us  all. 

It  i-emained  for  me  only  to  extend  a  general  pardon  '1 
to  all,  exeept  to  Uomhay  and  Ambari,  tlie  instigators 
of  the  mutiny,  which  was  now  happily  quelled.  For 
Bombay  could  have  by  a  woi-d,  as  my  captain,  nipped 
all  manifestation  of  bad  temper  at  the  outset,  bad  he 
been  80  disponed.  But  no,  Bombay  wan  more  averse 
to  marching  than  the  cowardlieat  of  his  fellows,  not 
because  he  was  cowaully,  but  WeauBO  he  lovetl  in-  ^ 
dolenco,  and  made  a  god  of  his  belly.  So  snatching  up 
a  Bpcar,  I  laid  its  staif  vigorously  on  his  sbouldei-s,  and 
then  sprang  upon  Ambiiri,  whose  mocking  face  soon 
underwent    a    remarkable    transformation,  and    then 
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clapped  tbeni  both  in  chains,  with  a  threat  that  they 
would  be  kept  chained  until  they  knew  how  to  ask  my 
pardon ;  and  Asmani  and  Mahrnki  \vcrc  told  to  be 
cautious  not  to  exhibit  tlieir  ugly  tempers  any  more, 
lest  they  might  taste  the  death  they  had  fortunately 
escaped.  " 

Again  the  word  was  given  to  raarcli,  and  each  man, 
with  astonishing  alacrity,  seized  his  I(>:id,  and  filed  off 
quickly  out  of  sight,  Bombay  and  Amhari  in  the  rear 
in  chains,  with  Kingaru   and  Asmani,  the  deserters, 
weighted  with  tlic  heaviest  loads. 

We  had  barely  travelled  an  hour  from  the  Gomhe 
before  Bombay  and  Ambari  in  trembling  accents 
implored  my  pardon,  which  I  permitted  them  to  con- 
tinue for  half-an-honr  longer,  wlieu  I  finally  relented, 
releaaing  them  both  fmin  their  chains,  and  restoring  the 
ibrmer  to  hisi  full  honors  as  captain. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  as  well  give  here  a 
sketch  of  each  of  the  principal  men  whose  names  must 
often  appear  in  the  following  chapters.  According  to 
rank,  they  consist  of  Bombay,  MabnikiSpeke,  Asmani 
the  guide,  Chowpereh,  Uliraengo,  Khamisi,  Ainbari, 
Jumafa,  Ferajji  the  cook,  Maganga  the  Muyamwozi, 
Sclim  the  Arab  l>()y,  and  youtlifni.  Kalulu  a  gunhearer. 

Bombay  has  received  an  excellent  charactor  from 
Burton,  Speke,  and  Giunt^  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  he 
will  never  bo  able  to  have  it  endorsed  by  me.  "  In- 
carnation of  honesty "  Burton  grandly  terms  him. 
The  trutli  is,  though,  that  Bombay  was  neither  very 
honest  nor  very_  dishonest,  i.e.,  he  did  not  venture  to 
steal  much.  He  sometimes  contrived  cunningly,  as  he 
distributed  the  meat,  to  hide  a  very  large  sliare  for  his 
own  use.  This  peccadillo  of  his  did  not  disturb  me 
much ;  he  deserved  as  captaiit  a  lai^r  share  than  the 
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othera  Ho  i-oquircd  to  be  closely  watched,  and  when 
aware  that  this  was  tlie  case,  he  eeldom  ventnrcd  to 
appropriate  more  cloth  than  I  would  have  freely  g^ven 
liiin,  bad  lie  asked  for  it.  As  a.  personal  scr\'ant,  or 
valet,  he  woidd  have  heen  iinexoeptionahle,  but  ae  a 
CJiptain  or  jemadar  over  his  fellows,  he  was  out  of  his 
proper  splicre.  It  was  too  much  brain-work,  and  was 
too  productive  of  anxiety  to  keep  him  in  order.  At 
times  he  was  helplessly  imbecile  in  bis  movements, 
forgot  every  order  the  moment  it  was  given  him, 
consistently  broke  or  lost  some  valuable  article,  was 
foud  of  argument,  and  addicted  to  bluster.  He  thinks 
Hajji  Abdullah  one  of  the  wickedest  white  meu  boru, 
because  he  saw  liim  juck  up  men's  skullfi  and  put  them 
in  Backs,  as  if  he  was  about  to  prepare  a  horrible 
medicine  with  them.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  his 
former  master  bad  written  down  all  lie  himself  did, 
and  when  told  tliat  Burton  had  not  said  anything,  in 
his  books  upon  the  liake  Regions,  upon  collecting 
ekulU  at.  Kilw.n,  thouglit  I  would  be  doing  a  good  work 
if  I  published  this  uuportant  fact.*  Bombay  intends  to 
make  a  pilgrimage  to  visit  Speke's  grave  some  day. 

Mabniki, "  Ra«-bukni  irabniki,"  Bull-headed  Mabrufei, 
as  Burton  calls  him,  Mabruki  Speke,  as  be  was  called  by 
«8  in  distinction  from  other  Mabrukis,  is  a  very  mucli 
abused  man  in  my  opinion.  Burton  and  Mabruki  had 
glorious  qunnx-Is  with  each  other,  so  the  latter  telU  me, 
and  if  he  is  to  be  believed  hts  master  did  not  come  off 
always  beet.  The  great  traveller  used  to  call  to  him  in 
Arabic,  and  abuse  him  in  the  choice  vocabulary  of  EI 
Scham.    "  Ji'ib  el  halceb  Bil-alek,"  Mabruki  says,  used 

*  I  frnd  upon  Kerning  t»  Kngknd,  that  Capt.  Burtoti  )m«  inrnrtncdtho 
Wirid  of  liiin  '  wicked  and  abominable  docd,"  in  lii«  book  upon  Zaiaihn, 
taod  Hint  Iho  intvixHtiug  eotlGctioD  ma;  be  sem  at  Iho  Bojal  College  of 
StirE(:ou&,  X/nidon. 
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to  be  told  him  oftoii ;  wlilcli  means,  "  Bring  Ilit.'  milk, 

you ."     Well,  1  nm  sure  I  am  not  sufficiently 

up  in  Syrian  Arabic  to  be  able  to  translate  the  last 
word.  It  is  somctliinj;  awfiil,  I  liavc  no  doubt,  because 
it  still  exercises  Mabruki  considerably.  Mabniki  sayn 
he  wonld  like  to  have  a  stand-up  fight  with  his  former 
mastor,  but  I  do  not  think  ho  would  hurt  him  very 
much,  after  all.  But  Mabruki,  though  he  is  stujiid,  is 
faithful-,  lie  k  entirely  out  of  his  element  as  valet,  he 
might  as  well  be  clerk.  As  a  watchman  he  is  invaluable, 
as  a  second  captain  or  fundi,  whose  duty  it  is  to  bring 
up  sti-agglers,  he  U  supercxccUent.  He  is  ugly,  and 
vain,  but  he  is  no  cttward, 

Asmani  the  guide  is  a  large  fellow,  sUiudiiig  over  six 
feet,  with  the  neck  and  sliouldei-B  of  a  Hercules. 
Bcsideu  being  guide,  he  is  a  fundi,  sometimes  called 
Fundi  Asmani,  or  hunter.  A  very  superstitious  man,  who 
takes  great  care  of  his  gmi,  and  talismanic  plaited  cord, 
which  he  has  dipped  in  the  blood  of  nil  the  animals  he  has 
ever  shot.  He  is  afraid  of  lions,  and  wilt  never  venture 
out  where  lions  are  known  to  be.  Al!  other  animals  he 
regards  as  game,  and  is  indefatigable  in  tJieir  pnrmit. 
He  is  seldom  Keen  without  a  smile  on  his  face,  not  a 
kindly  kind,  but  an  apologetic,  a  treacherous  smile.  He 
could  draw  a  knife  across  a  man's  throat  and  still  smile. 

Chowperch  is  a  sturdy  sliort  man  of  thirty  or  there- 
abouts ;  very  good-natured,  and  humorous.  When 
Chowperch  speaks  in  his  dry  Mark  Twain  style,  the 
whole  camp  laughs.  I  never  quarrel  with  Chowperch, 
never  did  quarrel  with  him.  A  kind  word  given  to 
Chowpereh  is  sure  to  be  reciproaittd  witli  a  good 
deed.  He  is  the  strongest,  the  healthiest,  the  amiablcst, 
tli(!  faithfullest  of  all.  He  is  the  embodiment  of  a  good 
follower. 
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Kliamwi  is  a  neat,  cleanly  boy  of  twenty  or  tliore- 
aboiits,  active,  loud-voiced,  a  lioasfer,  and  the  cowardliest 
of  tlie  cowardly.  He  will  Btoiil  at  every  opportunity. 
He  clings  to  his  gun  most  ad'cctionately ;  is  always 
excessively  anxious  if  a  screw  get^f  loose,  or  if  a  flint 
ivill  uot  strike  fire,  yet  1  doubt  that  he  would  Ije  able  to 
fire  his  gun  at  au  enemy  from  excessive  trembling. 
Kliuinisi  would  rather  trust  his  safety  to  his  feet,  which 
are  small,  and  well  shaped. 

Ambari  is  a  man  of  about  forty.  He  is  one  of  the 
"Faithfuls"  of  Spcke,  and  one  of  my  Faithfuls.  lie 
would  not  nm  away  from  me  except  wheu  in  tho 
presence  of  an  enemy,  aud  imminent  personal  danger. 
He  is  clever  in  his  way,  but  is  not  sufBciently  clover  to 
enact  the  part  of  captain,  could  take  cliarge  of  a  small 
party,  and  give  a  very  good  account  of  Ihwu.  Is  lazy, 
and  an  admirer  of  good  living,  abhors  marching,  unless 
he  has  nothing  to  carry  hut  his  gun. 

Jumah  is  the  beat  abused  roan  of  the  party.  Not  I>y 
mo,  however,  for  1  vciy  Keldf>m  quarrel  with  him, 
because  he  has  oid-womanish  ways  with  hira,  and  in 
his  old-womanish  ways  is  disposed  to  do  the  best  he  can 
for  me,  though  ho  will  uot  carry  a  pound  in  weight 
without  groaning  terribly  at  his  hard  fate.  To  me  he 
is  sentimental  and  pathetic ;  to  the  unimportant  members 
of  tho  caravan  ho  is  stem  and  uncompromising.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  I  could  well  liave  dispensed  with 
.Tumah's  presence :  he  was  onu  of  the  incorrigible 
■iimtih'fi,  eating  far  more  than  he  was  worth ;  besides 
being  an  excessively  grumbling  and  querulous  fool. 

Ulimcngo,  a  strong  stalwart  fellow  of  thirty,  was  the 
maddest  and  most  hare-brained  of  my  partj".  Though 
an  arrant  coward,  he  was  a  consummate  boaster.  But 
though  a  devotee  of  pleasure  and  fun,  he  was  not  averse 
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from  work,  "With  one  Inmdred  men  such  as  lie,  I  could 
travel  tliroiigli  Africa  provided  there  was  no  fighting 
to  do.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  the  martial 
©oryphceus  who  led  my  little  army  to  war  against 
Minimbo,  clianting  tlie  batlle-soug  of  the  Wangwaua; 
and  that  I  stated,  that  when  the  retreat  was  determined 
upon,  he  was  the  first  of  my  party  to  reach  the  stroug- 
liold  of  Mfuto.  He  it)  a  ewiiit  iTinnor,  aud  a  fair 
Imnter.  I  have  been  indebted  to  him  on  several 
occasions,  for  a  welcome  addition  to  my  larder. 

Ferajji,  a  former  dishwasher  to  Speke,  was  my  cook. 
He  was  promoted  fo  this  office  upon  the  defection  of 
Bunder  Salaam,  and  the  extreme  non-fitness  of  Abdid 
Kadcr.  For  cleaning  dishes,  the  first  corn-cob,  gi-een 
twig,  a  bunch  of  leaves  or  grass,  answered  Ferajji's 
purposes  iu  the  absence  of  a  cloth.  If  I  ordered  a  plate, 
and  I  pointed  out  a  black,  greasy,  sooty,  thumbmark 
to  him,  a  rub  of  a  finger  Ferajji  thought  sufficient  to 
remove  all  objections.  If  I  liinted  tliat  a  spoon  was 
ratliyr  dirty,  Ferajji  fancied  that  with  a  little  saliva, 
and  a  rub  of  bis  greasy  loin  cloth,  the  most  fostidious 
ought  to  be  satisfied.  Every  pound  of  meat,  and  every 
three  spoonfuls  of  mnsk  or  porridge  I  ate  in  Afnca, 
contained  at  least  ten  grains  of  sand.  Ferajji  was 
considerably  exercised  at  a  threat  I  made  to  him  that 
on  arrival  at  Zanzibar,  I  would  get  the  great  English 
doctor  there  to  open  my  stomach,  and  count  everj'  grain 
of  sand  found  in  it,  for  each  grain  of  which  Ferajji 
should  be  charged  one  dollar.  The  consciousness  that 
my  stomach  must  contain  a  largo  number,  for  which 
the  forfeits  would  be  heavy,  made  him  feel  very  sad  at 
times.  Otherwise,  Ferajji  was  a  good  cook,  most 
industrious,  if  not  accomplished.  He  could  produce  a 
cup  of  tea,  and  three  or  four  hot  pancakci^,  within  ten 
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miimtes  after  a  halt  was  ordered,  for  whicli  T  was  most 
grateful,  as  I  was  almost  always  hungry  after  a  long 
inarch.  Ferajji  sided  with  Haraka  against  Bombay 
in  Unyoro,  and  when  Speke  took  Bombay's  side  of  the 
questioii,  Feraiji,  out  of  love  for  Baraka,  left  Speke'e 
fervice,  and  so  forfeited  his  pay. 

Maganga  was  a  Mnyamwessi,  a  native  of  Mkwenkwc, 
a  etrong,  faithful  servant,  an  excellent  pagazi,  with  an 
irreproachable  temper.  Ho  it  was  who  at  all  times, 
on  the  march,  started  the  wildly  exuberant  song  of  the 
Wauyamwezi  porters,  which,  no  matter  how  hot  the 
sun,  or  how  long  the  march,  was  sure  to  produce 
gaiety  and  animation  among  the  people.  At  such 
timet)  all  handft  sang,  sang  with  voices  that  could 
be  heard  miles  away,  which  made  the  great  forests 
ring  with  the  sounds,  which  startled  every  animal  big 
or  little,  for  miles  around.  On  approaching  a  village 
the  temper  of  whose  people  might  be  hostile  to  us, 
Kagaoga  would  o^immence  his  song,  with  the  entire 
party  joining  in  tlie  chorus,  by  which  mode  we  knew 
whether  the  natives  were  disclosed  to  be  friendly  or 
liostile.  If  hostile,  or  timid,  the  gates  would  at  once 
closed,  and  dark  faces  would  scowl  at  us  from  the 
interior ;  if  friendly,  they  nished  outside  of  their  gates 
welcome  us,  or  to  exchange  friendly  remarks. 
The  most  important  member  of  the  Expedition,  next 
to  myself,  was  SeUra,  the  young  Arab  boy,  a  Christian 
ifrom  .Jcruealcm.  Ho  was  educated  by  good  Bishop 
^Gobat,  and  if  all  the  Arab  boys  of  his  school  turn  out 
well  as  Selim,  then  Bishop  Gobat  deserves  the 
Iiighest  praise  for  his  noble  work.  Without  Selim  I 
must  have  perished  at  Mfiito;  without  Selim  I  could 
not  have  so  well  obtained  the  friendship  of  the  chief 
Arabs  in  the  interior ;  neither  could  I  have  well  com- 
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muriicafed  with  tliem,  Tor  tliongh  I  understood  Arabic, 
I  could  not  speak  it.  I  employed  this  boy  in  January 
ISVO;  since  which  time  lie  had  travelled  witliine  through 
Southern  KuKsia,  tho  Caucasus,  and  Persia.  In  my 
service  he  was  honest  and  faithful,  if  called  to  the 
death ;  he  was  without  fear,  and  without  reproach ; 
and  I  feel  wliile  recording  these  jtraisea  of  him  thnt 
ihey  are  totally  insufficient  to  convey  my  sense  of  tho 
services  lie  rendered  to  me. 

I  Jiave  already  related  howKahilu  came  to  ho  in  my 
een'ice,  and  how  he  came  to  bear  his  present  name.  I 
soon  found  how  apt  and  quick  he  was  to  Icani,  in 
consequence  of  which,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
personal  attendant.  Kven  Selim  could  not  vie  with 
Kiihdu  in  proraptiiess  and  celerity,  or  in  guessing  my 
wantH  at  tlie  table.  His  little  black  eyes  were  con- 
stantly roving  over  the  dishes,  studying  out  the 
problem  of  wliat  was  further  necessary,  or  liad  become 
unnecessary. 

TA'e  arrived  at  the  Ziwani,  in  about  4  h,  30  m. 
from  the  time  of  our  quitting  the  scenu  which 
bad  well-nigh  witnessed  a  sanguinary  conflict.  The 
Ziwnni,  or  pool,  contained  no  water,  not  a  drop, 
until  the  parched  tongues  of  my  people  warned  them 
that  they  must  proceed  to  excavate  for  water.  I'ln's 
excavation  was  performed  (by  means  of  strong  hard 
sticks  sharply  pointed)  in  the  dry  hard-caked  bottom. 
After  digging  to  a  depth  of  six  feet  their  labours  wore 
rewanled  with  tlie  sight  of  a  few  drojis  of  muddy 
liquid  percolating  tlirough  the  sides,  which  were 
eagerly  swallowed  to  relieve  their  raging  thirst.  Some 
voluntarily  started  with  buckets,  gourds,  and  canteens 
south  to  a  deserted  clearing  called  tlie  "Tongoui"  in 
Ukambn,  and  in  about   three   houra   returned  with  a 
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plentiful  svipjtly  for  immediate  use,  of  good  and  clear 
Wilier. 

In  111.  30m.  we  arrived  at  tliis  Tongoui,  or  dt- 
(■■erted  cleariiif^  of  the  Waliainhu.  Here  were  three  or 
four  %-illagos  biirut,  and  au  extensive  clearing' desolate, 
the  work  of  the  Wa-ltiigit-Utipa  of  Jlirambo.  Those 
of  the  inlialjitjints  who  wi^re  left,  after  the  spoliation 
aud  complete  destnictioii  of  the  flourishing'  settlement, 
emigrated  westerly  to  Ugara.  A  large  lierd  of  buffalo 
now  nlal:e  their  thirst  at  the  pool  which  nnpi>lied  the 
villages  of  Ukamba  with  water. 

Great  masses  of  iron  luematile  cropped  np  above  the 
surface  ill  these  forests.     Wild  frnit  began  to  be  abun-- 
ilant;  the  wootl-appic  and  tamarind  and  u  stnall  plum- 
like fruit,  fumiBhed  us  with  many  an  agreeable  rc]Wist. 

The  honey-bird  is  very  frequent  in  these  foresU 
of  Ukonongo,  Its  cry  lu  a  loud,  quick  chirrup. 
The  Wakonoiigo  understand  how  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  guidance  to  the  sweet  treasure  of  honey,  which 
the  wild  bees  have  stored  in  the  cleft  of  some  great  tree. 
Daily,  the  Wakouongo  who  bad  joined  our  caravan 
brought  me  immense  cakes  of  honey-comb  contjiining 
delicious  white  and  red  lioney.  The  red  honey-comb 
gtmerally  contains  largo  numbers  of  dead  l)ces,  but  our 
exceedingly  gluttonous  people  thought  little  of  these. 
Tliey  not  only  ato  the  honey-l)ees,  but  lliey  also  ate 
a  good  deal  of  the  wax. 

As  soon  as  the  honey-bird  descries  the  traveller,  he 
immediately  utters  a  wrios  of  wild,  excited  cries,  hoiw 
about  from  twig  to  twig,  and  from  branch  to  branch, 
then  hops  to  another  tree,  inccssiintly  repeating  his 
chirruping  (.Till.  The  native,  understanding  the  nature 
of  the  little  bird,  unhasitatingly  follows  him;  hut  poi^ 
Iiaps  liis  steps  are  too  slow  for  the  impatient  caller, 
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upon  which  he  fliea  back,  urging  with  louder,  more" 
impatient  cries,  to  hasten,  and  then  darts  swiftly  foi^ 
ward,  as  if  he  M*ouId  sliow  how  quickly  he  could  go  to 
the  honcy-storc,  until  at  last  the  treasure  is  reached, 
the  native  has  applied  fire  to  the  bees'  nest,  and  secured 
the  honey,  while  the  ilttlc  bird  preens  himself,  and 
chirrups  iu  triumphant  notes,  as  if  he  were  informing 
the  biped  that  without  his  aid  ho  never  could  have 
found  the  honey. 

Buffalo  gnats  and  tsetse  were  very  troublesome  on 
this  march,  owing  to  the  numerous  hcnls  of  game  in 
tlie  vicinity. 

On  the  0th  of  October  we  made  a  long  march  in  a 
southerly  direction,  and  formed  our  camp  in  the  centre 
of  a  splendid  grove  of  trees.  The  water  was  very 
scarce  on  the  road.  TJie  Wamrinia  and  Wanyamwezi 
are  not  long  able  to  withstand  thirst.  "When  water 
is  plentiful  they  slake  their  thirst  at  every  stream  and 
pool ;  when  it  is  scarce,  as  it  is  bore  and  in  the  deserts 
of  Mareuga  and  Jfagunda  Mkali,  long  afternoon- 
marches  are  made ;  the  men  iti-eviously,  however,  filling 
their  gourds,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  reach  the  water 
early  next  morning.  Selim  was  never  able  to  endure 
thirst.  It  mattered  not  how  much  of  the  precious 
liquid  he  carried,  he  generally  drank  it  all  before 
reaching  camp,  and  he  consequently  suffered  during 
the  night.  BoHldos  this,  he  endangered  his  life 
hy  quaffing  from  every  muddy  pool ;  and  on  this  day 
he  began  to  complain  that  he  discharged  blood,  which 
I  took  to  be  an  incipient  stage  of  tlysentery. 

During  these  marches,  ever  since  quitting  Ugunda, 
a  favourite  topic  at  thceamp-fires  were  the  Wa-Ruga- 
Ruga,  and  their  atrocitiea,  aTul  a  possible  encounter 
that  wc  might  have  witli  these  bold  rovers  of  tlie  forest. 
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I  verily  believe  that  a  sudden  oiMet  of  half  a  dozen  of 
Mirambo'a  people  would  have  set  the  whole  caravan 
a-ruuning. 

"We  reached  Marefu  the  next  day,  after  a  short  three 
hours'  march.  We  there  found  an  embassy  sent  by  the 
Arabs  of  Uuyanyoml>c,  to  the  Sout}iGrri  Watuta,  bear- 
ing presents  of  several  bales,  in  charge  of  Hassan  the 
Mseguhha.  This  valiant  leader  and  diplomatist  had 
hatted  hero  some  t<--n  days,  because  of  wars,  and  ru- 
mours of  wars  in  his  front  It  was  said  that  Mbogo, 
Sultan  of  Mbogo  in  Uk-onongo,  was  at  war  witli  the 
brother  of  Manwa  Sera,  and  an  Mbogo  was  a  large 
district  of  Ukonongo,  only  two  days'  march  from  Marefu, 
fear  of  being  involved  in  it  vrns  deterring  old  Hatssan 
fi-om  proceeding.  He  advised  me  also  not  to  proceed, 
as  it  was  impossible  to  be  able  to  do  so  without  being 
embroiled  in  the  conflict.  I  informed  him  that  1 
intended  to  proceed  on  my  way,  and  take  my  chances, 
and  graciously  offered  him  my  escort  as  far  as  the 
frontier  of  Ufipa,  from  which  he  could  easily  and 
safely  continue  on  his  way  to  the  Watuta,  bul  he 
declined  it. 

We  had  now  been  travelling  fourtfleii  daya  in  a 
BoiittHwegteriY  i^ireclion>  liavinp  made  'a  httlB~TfflSTO 
lan  one  d^ffp«  nf  latitjidf?.  I  liad  intended  to  have 
'  gone  a  little  further  south,  because  it  was  such  a  good 
road,  also  since  by  going  further  south  we  should  have 
labored  under  no  fear  of  meeting  Mlrambo;  but  the 
re])Ort  of  this  war  in  our  front,  only  two  days  off,  cotn- 
pelled  me,  in  the  interest  of  the  Expedition,  to  strike 
across  towards  the  Tanganika,  on  a  west-by-north  i 
eourse  through  the  forest,  ti-avelling,  when  it  was  advao- 
lageous,  along  elephant  tracks  and  local  paths.  This 
new  plan  was  adopted  after  consulting  with  Asmani, 
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the  guide.   Wcwcie  now  in  Ukonongo,  having  enfereil 
tliis  district  when  we  crossed  the  GomlieTreelT 

The  fiex^  3ay  after  arrivinj^  at  Marcfu  we  plunged 
weatwardj   iu   viftw  (if    the   villagers,  and  fife   Amlr 
nrohassador^'lio  kept  repeating  "ntil  the  hint  mrnnenl 
that  we  eliould  "  certainly  catch  it." 

Wo  marched  eight  hoin-s  through  a  forest,  where  the 
forest  peach,  or  the  "  mbembn,"  is  ahundant.  The  tree 
that  heai-s  this  fruit  is  very  like  a  i>ear-lrce,  aud  is 
verj'  ])roductivc.  I  saw  one  tree,  npon  wliich  I  esti- 
mated there  were  at  least  six  or  seven  hiuihelt;.  I  ato 
mimbcrs  of  the  f>eache8  on  tin's  day.  So  long  as  tliis 
fruit  can  l»e  prornred,  a  travelifr  in  these  regions  need 
not  fear  starvation. 

At  the  hase  cf  a  graccfnl  hilly  cone  we  foiuid  a 
village  called  Utende,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  in 
a  slate  of  great  alarm,  as  wc  suddenly  aj)peait'(I  on  tlie 
riilge  above  thorn.  Diplomacy  urged  mo  to  send  forward 
a  present  of  one  doli  to  the  Sultan,  who,  howeter,  would 
not  accept  it,  bccansc  he  happened  to  h«  drunk  with 
ponibe,  and  was  therefore  disposed  to  be  insolent, 
Ujion  being  informed  that  lie  would  refuse  any  pnwenl, 
unless  he  received  four  more  cloths,  I  immediateJit' 
ordered  a  strong  lioriia  to  be  conntnicted  on  the  summit 
of  a  liltlc  hill,  near  enough  to  a  plentiful  Mip])!y  of 
water,  and  quietly  again  ])acked  np  the  present  in  the 
bale.  I  occupied  a  strategically  chosen  position,  as  I 
could  have  swept  the  face  of  the  lu'Il,  and  the  entire 
space  between  its  ba*ic  and  the  village  of  tlie  Watende. 
Watchmen  were  kept  on  the  look-out  all  night;  but 
we  were  foi-tnnately  not  troubled  until  the  morning, 
when  a  delogation  of  Ihe  principal  men  came  to  ask 
if  I  intended  to  depart  without  having  madfc  a  present 
to  the  chief.     1  replied  to  them  that  I  did  not  intend' 
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■passing  (lirough  any  country  without  making  friends 
with  the  chiefs ;  anil  if  their  chief  wouKl  accept  a  good 
<;loth  from  me,  I  would  freely  give  it  to  him.  Though 
tliey  demurred  at  the  amount  of  the  prosi^nt  at  first, 
the  difference  lietween  us  was  finally  ended  by  my 
adding  a  fundo  of  red  heads — sami-sami — for  the  chief's 
wife. 

Front  the  hill  and  I'ldge  of  Utende  sloped  a  forest 
for  miles  and  miles  westerly,  which  wa«  terminated  hy 
a  grand  and  smootli-topped  ridge  rising  500  or  600  feet 
above  the  plain. 

A  four  hours'  miirch.on  the  12th  of  October,  brought 
us  to  a  nullah  similar  to  the  Gombe,  which,  during  the 
wet  season,  flows  to  th«  Gomljc  River,  and  thence  into 
the  Malagavazi  River. 

A  h'ttle  Ijefore  camping  we  saw  a  herd  of  nimba,  or 
pallidi ;  I  had  llio  gotxl  fortune  to  shoot  one,  wliidi  was 
a  welcome  addition  to  our  fast  diminishing  store  of 
dried  meats,  prejwred  in  our  camp  on  the  (Jombe.  By 
llietjuantity  of  IfOiisc  do  vachc,  we  judged  hulTaloes  wuve 
]»lentiful  here,  as  well  as  eleplmni  and  rhinoceros.  Tho 
feathercd  species  were  well  represented  by  ibis,  fiBh- 

lea,  pelicans,  storks,  crancH,  several  snowy  spoon- 
Is,  and  flamingoes. 

From  the  nuHuh,  or  mtoni,  wc  pmecedud  to  Mwaru, 
the  priueipal  village  of  tho  district  of  Mwaru,  the  chief 
of  which  is  Ka-miraml>o.  Oui'  march  lay  over  deso- 
lated clearings  oneu  occupied  by  Ka-mlrambo's  jieople, 
but  who  were  driven  away  l->y  Mknsiwa  some  ten  yeare 
ago,  during  his  warfare  agaiiist  Manwa  Sera.  Xioiigo, 
the  brotlier  of  the  latter,  n«w  waging  war  against 
Mbogo,  had  passed  through  Mwaiu  tho  day  l«iforo  wo 
arrived,  afier  being  defeated  by  his  enemy. 

The  hilly  ridge  that  Ixjunded  the  westward  horizon, 
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visible  from  Utende,  was  surmounted  on  this  day.  The 
western  glopo  trends  south-west,  and  is  drainc-d  by  tbo 
River  Mrera,  wliicli  empties  into  the  Malagara^i  River. 
We  perceived  tlie  influence  of  the  Tanganika,  even 
here,  though  we  were  yet  twelve  or  fifteen  niarclies 
from  the  lake.  The  jungles  increased  in  density,  and  the 
grasses  becjime  enormously  tall ;  these  points  reminded 
ua  of  the  maritime  districts  of  Ukwerc  and  Ukami. 

We  heai-d  from  a  caravan  at  this  place,  just  corae 
from  Ufipa,  that  a  white  man  was  reported  to  be  in 
"Uraa,"  which  I  suppofted  to  mean  Livingstone. 

Upon  leaving  Mwaru  we  entered  the  district  of 
Mrera,  a  chief  who  once  possessed  great  power  and 
influence  over  this  region.  Wars,  however,  have 
limited  his  possessions  to  three  or  four  villages  snugly 
embosomed  within  a  jungle,  whose  outer  rim  is  so 
dense  that  it  serves  like  n  stone  wall  to  repel  invaders. 
There  were  nine  bleaclied  skulls,  stuck  on  the  top  of  as 
many  poles,  before  the  principal  gate  of  entrance, 
which  told  us  of  existing  feuds  between  the  Wako- 
nongo  and  the  Wazavira.  This  latter  tribe  dwelt  in  a 
eountiy  a  few  marches  west  of  us;  whose  territory  wo 
should  have  to  avoid,,  unless  wo  sought  another  oppor- 
tunity to  distinguish  ourselves  in  battle  with  the 
natives.  The  Wazavira,  we  were  lold  by  the  Wako- 
nongo  of  Mreni,  were  enemies  to  all  Wangwana. 

In  a  narrow  strip  of  marsh  between  Mwaru  and 
Mrem,  we  saw  a  small  herd  of  wild  elephants.  It  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  these  animals  in  their 
native  wildnesa,  and  my  first  impressions  of  them  I 
shall  not  readily  forget.  I  am  induced  to  think  that 
the  elephant  deserves  the  title  of  **king  of  beasts."  His 
huge  form,  the  lordly  way  in  which  he  stares  at  an 
intruder  on  his  domain,  and  his  whole  appearance  indi- 
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cative  of  couscioiis  might,  afford  good  grounda  for  bis 
claim  to  that  title.  This  herd,  ua  we  passe^l  it  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile,  stopped  to  survey  the  caravan  as  it 
passed;  itud,  after  havitig  satt»>6ed  their  curioiiit^-,  the 
elephants  trooped  into  the  forest  which  bounded  the 
marshy  plain  soutluvaid,  aa  if  caravans  wore  every-day 
things  til  them,  whilst  they — the  free  and  uncdiiqnerable 
lords  of  the  forest  and  the  marsh — had  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  cowardly  bipeds,  who  never  found  courage 
to  face  them  in  fair  combat.  The  destruetion  which  a 
herd  makes  in  a  forest  is  simply  tremendous.  Wlien  the 
trees  arc  young,  whole  swathes  may  bo  found  uprooted 
and  prostrate,  which  mark  the  track  of  the  elephants  us 
they  "  trampled  their  path  through  wood  and  brake." 

The  boy  Selim  was  so  ill  at  this  place  that  1  was 
compelled  to  halt  the  caravan  for  hiui  for  three  days. 
He  seemed  to  be  affected  with  a  disease  in  the  limbs, 
which  caused  him  to  sprawl,  and  tremble  moat  painfully, 
besides  suffering  from  an  attack  of  acute  dysentery. 
But  constiint  attendance  and  care  soon  brought  him 
round  again;  and  on  the  fourth  day  lie  was  able  to 
endure  the  fatigue  of  riding. 

I  was  able  to  shoot  several  animals  during  our  stay  at 
Mrera.  The  forest  outside  of  the  cultivation  teems  with 
noble  animals.  Zebra,  giraffe,  elcpltunt,  and  rhinoceros 
are  most  common  :  ptarmigan  and  guinea-fowl  were 
also  plentiful. 

The  warriors  of  ilrera  are  almost  all  armed  with 
muskets,  of  which  tliey  tak«  great  care.  They  were 
very  imiiorlunato  in  their  demands  for  flints,  buUcla, 
and  powder,  which  I  always  made  it  a  point  to  refuse, 
lest  at  any  moment  a  fnicas  occurring  they  might  use 
the  ammunition  thus  supplied  to  my  own  disadvantage. 
The  men  of  this  village  were  an  idle  set,  doing  little 
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but  hunting,  gaping,  gossiping,  and  playing  like  great 
boys. 

During  the  interval  of  my  stay  at  Mrera  I  employed 

a  large  portion  of  my  time  in  mending  my  ehoes,  and 

J       patching  up  the  great  rents  in  my  clothes,  which  the 

^^   f    thorn  species,  during  the   late  marches,   had  almoat 

^  (  destroyed.    Westward,  beyond  Mrera,  was  a  wilderness, 

,»     ;  the  transit  of  which  we  were  warned  would  occupy 

^J     ;   nine  days ;   hence  arose  tlie  necessity  to  purchase  a 

i  *     ^  large  supply  of  grain,  wliich,  ere  attempting  the  great 

'^  uninhabited  void  in  our  front,  was  to  be  ground  and 

,         sifted.        ^*,    .y  . 
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From  Mrt-m  to  Utoni 
Miaouglii  .  .  . 
Mtoni  .... 
Mpokint  in  UtuittU 
Htuni  .... 

Mlnuibu  Rivi.r. 
IiurL-i-a 

Rnwwa  MtR.    . 
Mtoni  .... 
Utoui  .... 
Cauip  ill  Forest 
Camp  ill  Forcet     , 

Uvi.iz*. 

WcUoaNzogcn    . 


i>.    III. 


1     SO 


3    30 


li.  m. 

flump  ill  F'JVi>*t     .      .     ■(  15 

Siuln  [III  tlio  iytalikgni*ii;(i  2  \5 
Ihiitii    I^liiii'l    in     llic 

Miilii^iirti7.i  .      .      .     1  80 

KatdlniiibuU    ...      1  45 

UlIHA. 

Kuwa]i;r-i  iti  t'liliu  .  ■>  30 
Liikomu         „  .10 

Kftliirif^i  ..  .10 

ItiiHnp  Kivir  ...  ft  0 
Lnlce  Miii^niija  ,.40 
Kiigufn  Itivtr  ...  4  80 
Siiatuzi  „  •  -  ■  3  0 
NianilBga  Ukaiunga    .     9     UO 

Viui.     I'oit  of  lijjii       .     6       0 


ilLJaJIrgra-bn  the  ITtli  of  October, 
to  rfiTitiiiiif^  our  ri;itif^  Hui-tlt-weatwaaL    -AiLtfae-men 
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and  I  were  firm  friends  now;  ail  sqiiaWiling  Ltd  long ] 

ceased.  Bombay  and  I  had  forgotten  our  quarrel ;  the 
feirangozi  and  myself  were  ready  to  embrace,  «o  loving 
and  affectionate  were  tbo  t^iruis  upon  which  wc  Btoodi 
towards  one  another.  Confidence  returned  to  all  hearts 
s-for  now,  as  Mabruk  Unyaiiyeinbe  said,  "we  could 
smell  the  fish  of  the  TangftBtka."  Uuyanyembe,  with 
all  ite  distiuietude,  was  far  behind.  We  could  snap  our 
fingers  at  tlint  terrible  Mirambo  and  \ns  uu&crupulous 
folIowerB,  and  by-and-by,  perhaps,  wo  may  be  able  to 
laugh  at  the  timid  seer  who  always  prophesied  poi"- 
tentous  events — Sheikh,  the  stm  of  Nasib.  We  laughed 
joyously,  as  we  glided  in  Indian  file  through  tlio  young 
forest  jungle  beyond  the  clearing  of  Mrera,  and  boasted 
of  our  prowcsts.  Oh !  we  wore  trnly  brave  that 
morning ! 

Emerging  from  the  jungle,  we  entered  a  thin  forest, 
where  numerous  ant-hills  were  8een  like  so  many  sand 
dunce.  I  imagine  that  these  ant-hills  wore  formed 
during  a  remarkably  wet  season,  when,  possibly,  tho 
forest-clad  plain  was  inundated.  I  have  seen  the  ants 
at  work  by  thousands,  engaged  iu  the  work  of  erecting 
their  hills  in  oilier  districts  suffering  from  immda* 
tion.  What  a  woudtrful  system  of  cells  these  tiny 
insects  construct !  A  perfect  labyrinth — cell  within 
cell,  room  within  room,  liatl  within  hall — an  exhibition 
of  engineering  talcnta  and  high  architectural  capacity 
— a  model  city,  cunningly  contrived  for  safety  and 
comfort ! 

Emerging   after  a   short   hour's   march   out  of  the 
forest,  we  welcome  the  sight  of  a  mmmuiing  trans- 
lucent stream,  swiftly  flowing  towards  tho  north-wost, 
which  wo  regard  with  the  pleamire  which  only  men| 
who  have  for  a  long  time  jsickened  themselves  with 
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that  potable  \\f\n\A.  of  the  ftmlest  kind,  fovmd  in  salinas, 
mbagas,  pools,  ami  piulJlo-LoIcs,  cau  realize.  Beyond 
this  stream  rises  a  rugged  and  steep  ridge,  from  the 
summit  of  which  owr  eyes  are  gladdened  with  Bceues 
that  are  romantic,  animated,  and  picturesque.  They 
form  an  unusual  feast  to  eyes  sated  with  looking  into 
the  depths  of  forests,  at  towering  stems  of  trees,  and  at 
tufted  crowns  of  foliage.  We  have  now  before  us 
scores  of  conca,  dotting  the  eurfaoe  of  a  plain  which 
extends  across  Southern  Ukonongo  to  the  territory  of 
the  Wafipa,  and  which  reaches  as  far  as  the  Rikwa 
Plain,  The  immense  prospect  before  winch  wo  are  Bud- 
deuly  ushered  is  most  varied;  exclusive  of  conical  hills 
and  ambitious  flat-topped  and  isolated  motmtains,  we 
are  in  view  of  the  watersheds  of  the  Rungwa  River, 
which  empties  into  the  Tanganika  south  of  where  we 
stand,  and  of  the  Malagarazi.  River,  which  the  Tan- 
ganika  receives,  a  degree  or  so  nortli  of  thin  position. 
A  single  but  lengthy  latitudinal  ridge  serves  as  a 
dividing  line  tp  the  watershed  of  the  Rungwa  and 
Malagarazi ;  and  a  score  of  miles  or  so  further  west 
of  this  ridge  rises  another,  which  rims  north  and 
south. 

We  camped  on  this  day  in  the  jungle,  close  to  a 
narrow  ravine  with  a  marsliy  bottom,  through  the  oozy, 
miry  contents  of  which  the  waters  from  the  waterslied 
of  the  Rungwa  slowly  trickled  southward  towards  the 
Rikwa  Plain.  This  was  only  one  of  many  ravines, 
however,  some  of  wliich  were  several  hundred  yards 
broad,  others  were  hut  a  few  yards  in  width,  the 
bottoms  of  whicli  wore  most  dangerous  quagmires, 
overgrown  with  dense  tall  reeds  and  papyrus.  Over 
the  surface  of  these  great  depths  of  mud  were  seen 
hundreds  of  thin  threads  of  slimy  oc]ire>colorcd  water, 
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wbich  swarmcJ  witli  animalciilce.  By-and-by,  a  few 
miles  sotitli  of  the  base  of  this  ridge  (whicli  I  call 
Kasera,  from  llie  country  wliicli  it  ctits  iii  lialves), 
thcBo  several  raviuos  converge  and  deljoucli  iuto  the 
broad,  marshy,  oozy,  ajjongy  "  river  "  of  Usense,  which 
trends  in  a  south-easterly  direction ;  after  which, 
giithering  the  contents  of  the  watercourses  from  t)ic 
north  and  nortli-east  info  its  own  broader  chaunci,  it 
soon  becomes  a  stream  of  some  breadfli  and  conse- 
quence, and  meets  a  river  flowing  from  the  east,  from 
llie  chrectioii  of  Urori,  with  which  it  confiowa  in  the 
llikwa  Plain,  and  empties  about  sixty  rectilineal  miles 
further  west  into  the  Tiuiganika  Ijakc.  The  Rungwa 
River,  I  am  informed,  is  considered  as  a  boundary  line 
reen  the  country  of  Usowa  ou  the  north,  and  Ufipa 

the  south. 

We  had  barely  completed  llie  construction  of  our 
camp  defences  when  some  of  the  men  were  licai-d 
challenging  a  waall  parly  of  natives  which  advanced 
towards  our  camp,  headed  by  a  man  wlio,  from  his 
garb  and  head-drcsj*,  we  knew  was  from  Xanzibar. 
After  interchanging  the  customary  wilutations,  I  was 
infonnod  that  this  party  was  an  cmbsissy  from  Simlia 
("  Lion "),  who  nded  over  Kasem,  in  Southern  Unya- 
mwezi.  Simba,  I  was  told,  was  the  son  of  Mkasiwa, 
King  of  Uiiyanycmbc,  and  was  carrying  on  war  with  the 
Wazaviro,  of  whom  I  was  warned  to  beware.  He  had 
lieard  such  reports  of  my  gi'catncss  that  he  was  soiTy  I 
did  not  take  his  road  to  rkiiweiidi,  Ihul  he  might  have 
liad  the  opiiortunity  of  seeing  nie,  and  making  friends 
with  me;  but  in  the  absence  of  a  pei-sonal  visit  Simba 
had  sent  this  embassy  to  overtake  me,  in  the  hope  that 
I  would  present  him  witli  n  token  of  my  friendship  in 
the  shape  of  clotti.     Though  I  was  mther  taken  aback 
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by  tlic  dcmanJ,  still  it  was  politic  in  mo  to  make  tins 
powerful  cliicf  my  friend,  lest  on  my  retnni  from  tlio 
search  after  Livingstone  he  and  I  might  fall  out. 
And  since  it  was  incumbent  on  me  to  make  a  present, 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  it  was  necessniy  to  exhibit  my 
desire  for  jjcace  by  giving — if  I  gave  at  all — a  royal 
]iresent.  The  ambassador  conveyed  from  me  to  Simba, 
or  the  "  Lion  "  of  Kasera,  two  gorgeous  cloths,  and  two 
other  doti  consisting  of  Merikani  and  Kaniki ;  and,  if  I 
might  believe  the  ambassador,  I  bad  made  Simba  a 
fiiend  for  ever. 

On  the  18tb  of  October,  breaking  camp  at  the  usual 
lionr,  wo  continued  our  march  north-westward  by  a 
road  which  zig-zagged  along  the  base  of  the  Kasei-a 
mountains,  and  which  took  ns  into  all  kinds  of  difE- 
cultles.  AVe  traversed  at  least  a  dozen  mai-sby  ravines, 
the  depth  of  mire  and  water  in  which  caused  the 
utmost  anxiety.  I  sunk  up  to  my  neck  in  deep  holes 
in  the  Stygian  ooze  caused  by  elephants,  and  liad  to 
tramp  through  the  oozy  beds  of  the  Itungwa  sources 
with  my  clothes  wet  and  black  with  mud  and  shmc. 
Decency  forbade  that  I  should  strip,  and  wade  through 
the  sedgy  marsh  naked ;  and  the  hot  sun  would  aim 
blister  my  hotly.  Moreover,  these  morasaes  were  too 
frequent  to  lose  time  in  undressing  and  dressing,  and, 
as  each  man  was  weighted  with  his  own  proper  load,  it 
would  have  been  cruel  to  compel  the  men  to  bear  me 
across.  Nothing  remained,  therefm-e,  but  to  march  on, 
all  oncnmbercd  as  I  was  with  my  clothing  and  accoutre- 
ments, into  tliese  several  marshy  watercourses,  with  all 
the  philosophical  stoieism  that  my  nature  could  mnster 
for  such  emergencies.  But  it  was  very  uncomfortable, 
to  say  the  least  of  it. 

We  soon  entered  the  territory  of  the  dreaded  Waza- 
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vira,  but  no  enemy  was  in  siglit.  SiraW,  in  bis  ware, 
liad  made  clean  work  of  tlic  nortbcru  part  of  Uzavira, 
and  we  encountered  notbing  worse  than  a  view  of  tbe 
desolated  couiitrj',  wliicb  must  bave  been  onue — ■judg- 
ing' from  tbe  number  of  burnt  bnts  and  debris  of  ruined 
villages — extremely  jjopulous.  A  young  jungle  was 
sprouting  up  vigorously  in  tlieir  fields,  and  was  rapidly 
becoming  tbe  home  of  wild  denizens  of  the  forest.  In 
one  of  tbe  deserted  and  ruined  villages,  I  found  quarters 
for  tbe  Expedition,  wbicb  were  by  no  means  uncom- 
fortable. I  sbot  three  brace  of  guinea  fowl  in  tbe 
neighborhood  of  Misonghi,  the  deserted  village  we 
occupied,  and  Utimcugo,  one  of  my  hunters,  bagged  an 
iintelopc,  called  il\,e  "mbawala"  for  whose  meat  some 
of  the  "Wanyamwezi  have  a  supei'stitiotis  aversion.  I 
take  this  Bpecjes  of  antelojKs,  wbiuh  ahinds  about  three 
and  a  half  feet  high,  of  a  reddish  bide,  head  long,  lioms 
short,  to  Ije  the  "  Nzoe  "  antelope  discovered  by  Spoke  in 
Uganda,  and  whose  Latin  designation  is,  according  to 
Dr.  Sclater,  "  Tragelaplnm  Spekii."  It  bns  a  short 
bushy  tail,  and  long  hair  along  the  spine. 

A  long  maroh  in  a  westrby-north  direction,  lasting 
six  hours,  through  a  forest  where  the  sable  antelope 
was  seen,  and  which  was  otlierwise  prolific  with  game, 
brought  us  to  a  stream  which  nm  by  the  base  of 
a  lofty  conical  bill,  on  whose  slopes  floiu-ishcd  quite  a 
forest  of  feathery  biimboo. 

On  the  20tli,  leaving  our  camp,  which  lay  between 
the  stream  and  the  conical  hill  above  mentiimod,  and 
surmounting  a  low  ridge  which  sloped  from  the  base  of 
the  bill-cone,  we  were  gieeted  with  another  picturesque 
view,  of  cones  and  scarped  mountains,  which  heaved 
upwanl  in  all  directions.  A  march  of  nearly  five  hours 
through  this  pictures(iue  coimtry  brought  us  to  tbe 
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Mpokwa  River,  one  of  tlio  tributaries  of  tlic  Rungwa, 
and  to  a  village  lately  deserted  by  the  Wazavira.  Tbe 
huts  were  almost  all  intact,  precisely  as  they  were  left 
by  their  former  inlmbitantM.  lu  the  gardens  were  yet 
found  vegetables,  which,  after  living  so  long  on  meat, 
■were  most  grateful  1o  us.  On  tlie  branches  of  frees  still 
i-cstcd  the  Lares  and  Punatca  of  tlie  Wazavira,  in  the 
sliape  of  large  and  exceedingly  woll-nuule  earthen  pots. 
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In  tbe  neighboring  river  one  of  my  men  succeeded, 
in  a  few  minuteB,  in  catching  sixty  fish  of  tbe  silurus 
ecies  by  tbe  hand  alone.  A  ntimber  of  birds 
"hovered  about  the  stream,  such  as  tbe  white-headed 
^fifih-cagle  and  the  black  kingfisher,  cnonnous  snowy 
>nbills,  ibis,  martins,  tfcc.  This  river  issued  fi-om 
a  mountain  clump  eight  miles  or  so  north  of  the 
village  of  Mpokwa,  and  comes  flowing  down  a  narrow 
thread  of  water,  sinuously  winding  amongst  tall  reeds 
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and  dense  brakes  on  eitluM-  side — the  liome  of  hun- 
dreds of  autelojios  nnd  huflViIoes.  South  of  Mpokwa, 
the  valley  broadens,  and  the  mountains  deiiect  eastward 
and  westwai-d,  and  beyond  this  point  commences  the 
plain  known  as  the  Rikwa,  which,  during  the  Masika 
18  inundated,  but  which,  in  the  dry  reason,  prcpenta  the 
same  bleached  aKfioct  that  plains  in  Arrica  generally  do 
when  the  guxss  has  ripened. 

Travelling  up  along  the  right  l)«uk  of  the  Mpokwa, 
on  the  2l8t  we  came  to  tlio  head  of  tlie  sti'cam,  and 
the  sources  of  the  Mpokwn,  issuing  out  of  deep  defiles 
enclo&ed  by  lofty  mnge«.  The  niWwala  and  the  buffalo 
were  plentiful. 

On  the  22nd,  after  a  march  of  four  hours  and  a  half,.! 
wo  came  to  the  beautiful  sti-cnm  of  Mtambu — the  water 
of  which  was  sweet,  and  clear  as  crystal,  and  iiowed 
northward.  We  saw  for  the  fii-st  time  the  home  of  the 
lion  and  the  Ifoptird.  ITear  what  Freiligrath  says  of 
the  place : 

"WbiVn  tlio  thorny  hnikn  and  tliidK-t 

Denat-ljr  fill  tbo  intongwcv 
Of  tbe  ti-oos,  tltroHgh  wIiobo  tlibk  ItTniicbo* 

KovcT  NuniiKtno  Ughtit  tlio  pinco, 
Thoro  tbo  lion  dwell^^,  u  iu»itarcli, 
*  Uiglitietit  ninoDg  tlic  briitci ; 

Thero  Lis  right  to  roign  sujiromcHt 

Never  OHO  IliK  claim  tlii^ittoe. 
TImto  he  Isyeth  ilown  to  aluiubi>r, 

HuviiiK  Hlaii)  and  ta'ctt  hiH  till ; 
Then?  lie  Toamcth,  thcro  )■«  cnuuhc^li. 

Ah  it  i:uita  hilt  lorJIf  will." 

"We  camped  hut  a  few  yards  from  just  such  a  place 
as  the  poet  describes.  The  herd-keeper  who  attended 
the  goats  and  donkeys,  soon  after  our  arrival  in  camp, 
drove  tlie  animala  to  water,  and  iti  order  to  obtain  it 
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they  travelled  through  a  tunnel  in  tho  brake,  caused  hy 
elepliaiita  and  rhinoceros.  They  had  bfircly  entered  the 
<1ark  cavernous  passage,  when  a  h  luck-spotted  leopard 
sprang,  and  fastened  its  fangs  in  tins  neck  of  one  of 
the  donkeys,  causing  it,  from  the  pain,  to  hi-ay  hideously. 
Its  comi)anions  set  up  such  a  frightful  chorus,  and 
so  lashed  their  heels  in  the  air  at  the  feline  marauder, 
as  to  cause  the  leopard  to  bound  away  through  the 
brake,  as  if  In  sheer  dimuay  at  the  noisy  cries  which 
the  attack  had  provoked.  The  donkey's  ueck  exhibited 
some  fi-ig1itfiil  wound.s,  but  the  aniinnl  was  not  dan- 
gerously hurt. 

Thinkiug  that  possibly  I  migtit  meet  witb  an  ad%'Cii- 
ture  with  a  Hon  or  a  leopard  in  that  dark  belt  of  tall 
Irees,  under  whose  impenetrable  shade  gi-ew  the  dense 
thicket  that  formed  such  admirable  coverts  for  the  car- 
nivoroHR  species,  I  took  a  stroll  along  the  awesome 
l)lace  with  the  gunbearer,  Kaluhi,  caiTying  an  extra 
gun,  and  a  further  supply  of  ammunition.  We  crept 
cautiously  along,  looking  keenly  into  the  deep  dark 
dens,  the  entrances  of  wiiitih  were  revealed  to  us,  as 
•we  journeyed,  exjiectanl  every  moment  to  behold  the 
reputed  monarch  of  the  brake  and  thicket,  bounil  for- 
ward to  meet  ua,  and  I  took  a  special  delight  in  pictur- 
ing, in  my  imagination,  tbe  splendor  and  majesty  of 
the  wrathful  Ijrutc,  as  ho  might  stand  before  me.  I 
peered  closely  into  every  dark  opening,  hoping  to  see 
the  deadly  glitter  of  the  great  angry  eyes,  and  the 
glowering  menacing  front  of  the  lion  as  Jie  would 
regard  me.  But,  alas!  after  an  hour's  search  for 
adventure,  I  had  eneountci-cd  nothing,  and  I  accord- 
ingly waxed  courageous,  and  crept  into  one  of  these 
leafy,  thorny  caverns,  and  found  myself  shortly  stand- 
ing under  a  canopy  of  foliage  that  was  held  above  my 
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head  fully  a  hundred  feel  by  the  shapely  and  towermg- 
stems  of  the  royal  mvulc.  "Who  can  imagine  tJie 
position  ?  A  smooth  lawn-like  glade ;  a  deuBC  and 
awfiil  growth  of  impenetrable  jungle  around  us ;  those 
stately  natural  pillars — a  glorious  phalans  of  royal 
trees,  bearing  at  such  sublime  heights  vivid  green 
masses  of  foliage,  through  which  no  single  sim-ray 
penetrated,  wliile  at  our  feet  babbled  the  ])rimeval 
brook,  over  smooth  pebbles,  in  soft  tones  befitting  the 
sacred  quiet  of  tlie  scene  !  "Who  could  have  desecratetl 
this  solemn,  holy  harmony  of  nature  ?  But  just  as  I 
was  thinking  it  impossible  that  any  man  could  be 
tempted  to  disturb  the  serene  solitudo  of  the  place,  I 
saw  a  monkey  perched  high  on  a  branch  over  my  head, 
contemplating,  with  something  of  an  awe-struck  look, 
the  strange  intruders  beneath.  "Well,  I  could  not  help 
it,  1  laughed  —  laughed  loud  and  long,  until  I  was 
hushed  by  the  chaos  of  cries  and  strange  noises  which 
eeemed  to  respond  to  my  laughing.  A  troop  of 
monke^ij,  hidden  in  the  leafy  deptluj  above,  )iad  been 
rudely  awakened,  and,  startled  by  the  noise  I  made, 
were  hunying  away  from  the  scene  with  a  dreadfid 
clamor  of  cries  and  shrieks. 

Emerging  agaiii  into  the  broad  sunlight,  I  strolled 
further  in  search  of  something  to  shoot.  J^resently,  I 
saw,  feeding  quietly  in  the  forest  which  bounded  the 
valley  of  the  Mtambu  on  the  left,  a  huge,  reddish- 
colored  wild  boar,  armed  with  most  liorrid  tusks.  Ijeav- 
ing  Kalulu  crouched  down  behind  a  tree,  and  my  solar 
helmet  behind  another  close  by — that  I  might  more 
eafcly  stalk  the  animal  —  I  advanced  towards  him 
8ome  forty  yards,  and  after  taking  a  deliberate  aim, 
fired  at  ita  fore  shoulder.  As  if  nothing  had  hurt  him 
whatever,  the  animal  made  a  furious  bound,  and  then 
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stood  with  liis  bristles  erected,  and  tufted  tail,  curved 
over  the  back~-a  most  rormidablc  brute  in  appearance. 
"While  he  was  thus  listening,  and  searching  the  neigh- 
borhood with  liis  keen  small  eyes,  I  planted  another 
shot  in  his  cheet,  which  ploughed  its  way  through  Iub 
body.  Instead  of  falling,  however,  aa  I  expected  he 
would,  he  charged  furiously  in  the  direction  the  bullet 
had  come,  and  as  ho  rushed  past  me,  another  ball  was 
fired,  which  went  right  through  him ;  but  still  he  kept 
on,  until,  within  six  or  seven  yards  from  thu  trees 
behind  which  Kaluhi  wan  crouching  down  on  one 
side,  and  the  helmet  was  resting  behind  anotlior,  he 
suddenly  halted,  and  then  dropped.  But  as  I  was 
about  to  advance  on  him  with  loy  knife  to  cut  his 
tJiroat,  he  suddenly  started  up ;  his  eyes  had  caught 
eight  of  the  Uttle  hoy  Kalulu,  and  were  then,  almost 
immediately  afterwards,  attracted  by  the  sight  of  the 
Bnowy  helmet.  These  strange  objects  on  either  side  of 
him  proved  too  much  for  the  boar,  for,  with  a  terri6c 
grunt,  he  darted  on  one  side  into  a  thick  brake,  from 
which  it  was  impoi»iblc  to  oust  him,  and  as  it  was  now 
getting  late,  and  the  camp  was  about  three  miles  away, 
I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  return  without  the  meat. 

On  our  way  to  camp  we  were  accompanied  by  a 

[Jarge  animal  which  persistently  followed  us  on  our  left. 

It  was  too  dark  to  me  plainly,  but  a  lai^  form  was 

visible,  if  not  very  clearly  defined.    It  must  have  been 

a  lion,  unless  it  vau  the  ghost  of  the  dead  boar. 

That  night,  about  11  P.M.,  we  were  startled  by  the 

^r  of  a  lion,  in  cloeo  proximity  to  the  camp.    Soon 

was  joined  by  another,  and  another  still,  and  the 

lovclty  of  tlio  thing  kept  me  awake.    I  peered  through 

'  the  gate  of  the  camp,  and  endeavoured  to  sight  a  rifle 

—my  little  Winchester,  in  the  accuracy  of  which  I  had 
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perfect  confidence ;  biit,  alas !  for  the  cartiiJgea,  tliey 
might  have  been  as  well  filled  with  sawdust  for  all 
tlie  benefit  I  derived  from  them.  Disgusted  with  the 
mitjernble  ammunitioD,  I  left  the  lious  alouc,  atid  turned 
in,  with  their  roar  as  a  lullaby. 

That  terrestrijil  paradise  for  tlic  hunter,  the  valley 
nf  the  [Jcllucid  Mtambu,  wns  deserted  by  us  the  next 
iiioruing  for  the  settlement  commonly  known  to  the 
Wakawendi  as  Iinrera's,  with  as  much  uiicouccm  as 
thongh  it  were  a  howling  desert.  The  villugo  near 
which  we  encamped  was  called  Itaga,  in  the  district  of 
Itueawa.  As  soon  as  wc  had  crossed  the  River  Mtnrabii 
we  had  entered  Ukawendi,  commonly  called  '*  Kawendi " 
by  the  natives  of  the  comitiy. 

The  district  of  Rusawa  is  thickly  populated.  Tlie 
people  ai-e  quiet  and  well-disposed  to  strangers,  though 
few  ever  come  to  this  region  from  afar.  One  or  t^ro 
Wasawahili  traders  visit  it  every  year  or  ao  from 
Pumburu  and  Usowa ;  hut  very  little  ivory  being 
obtained  from  the  people,  the  long  distance  between 
tlic  settlements  sencs  to  deter  the  regular  trader  irom 
venturing  hither. 

If  caravans  anive  here,  the  objective  point  to  them  is 
1  the  disti'ict  of  Puiobuni,  situated  south-westerly  one 
day's  good  marching,  or,  say,  tliirty  statute  miks  from 
Imrcra;  or  they  make  for  Usowa, on  the  Tanganika.mil 
Pumburu,  Katuma,  Uyombeh,  and  Ugarawah.  Csowa 
is  quite  an  important  district  on  the  Tangaiiika,  popu- 
lous and  flourishing.  This  was  the  road  we  had 
intended  to  adopt  after  leaving  Imrera,  but  the 
i-cports  received  at  the  latter  place  forbade  such  a 
venture.  For  Slapundn,  the  Stdtan  of  Usowa,  though 
a  great  friend  to  Arab  traders,  was  at  war  with  tlie 
colony  of  the  Wazavira,  who  wo  must  remember  were 
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drivcu  from  Mpokwti  ami  vicinify  in  L'taiuUi,  and  who 
were  said  to  have  settled  between  Pumburu  andUbowa. 

It  rciuavued  for  us,  like  wit^e,  prudent  men,  having 
charge  of  a  largo  and  valuable  Expedition  on  our  hands, 
to  decide  what  to  do,  and  what  route  to  adopt,  now  that 
wo  had  approached  iniirli  nearer  to  Ujiji  tlian  we  were  to 
Unyanycmbe.  I  suggustud  tliat  we  should  nake  direct 
for  the  Tmigauika.by  compass,  tnisting  to  no  load  or 
guide,  but  to  march  direct  weft  until  we  came  to  the 
Tanganika,  aud  tlien  follow  the  lake  shore  on  foot  until 
We  came  to  Ujiji.  For  it  ever  haunted  my  mind,  that, 
if  Dr.  LivingHtonc  should  hear  of  my  coming,  which 
he  might  possibly  do  if  I  travelled  along  any  knowu 
road,  ho  would  leave,  and  that  my  ucareh  for  liimJ 
would  consequently  be  a  "  stem  chase."  But  my 
principal  men  thought  it  better  that  we  »hould  mow 
boldly  turn  our  faces  north,  and  march  for  the  Malap 
^razi,  which  was  said  to  be  a  large  river  flowing  from 
the  oast  to  the  Taiiganika.  But  uono  of  my  men 
knew  the  road  to  the  Malagarazi,  neither  conld  guides 
be  hireti  from  Sultan  Inirera.  ^Ve  were,  however, 
informed  that  the  Malagarazi  was  but  two  days'  march 
from  Imrera.  I  thought  it  safe,  iu  such  a  utse,  to  . 
l)roviKion  my  iikmi  with  tbr('0  days"  rations. 

Tlie  village  of  Itaga  is  situated  in  a  deep  mowitain 
hollow,  finely  overlooking  a  large  extent  of  eultivatioiu 
The  |ieoplo  grow  sweet  |xitatoe8,  manioc — out  of  which 
tapioca  is  made— beans,  and  the  holeuH.  Not  one 
cliicken  waa  to  lie  purchased  for  love  or  money,  and, 
bwidca  grain,  only  a  lean,  scraggy  specimen  of  a  goat, 
a  long  time  ago  imported  from  Uvinza,  was  procurable. 

October  the  25th  will  be  remembered  by  me  as  a 
day  of  great  ti-oubles ;  in  fact,  a  series  of  troubles  b^au 
from  thia  date.     We  struck  an  eaaterlv  road  iu  opler  to 
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obtain  a  passage  to  the  lofty  plateau  whicli  boimdej 
the  valley  of  Imrera  on  the  west  and  on  the  north. 
We  camped,  after  a  two  and  a  half  lioni's'  march,  at  ita 
foot.  The  defile  promised  a  feasihie  means  of  ascent  to 
the  giunmit  of  the  plateau,  wliick  rofic  upward  in 
a  series  of  scarps  a  thousand  feet  above  the  valley  of 
Imrora. 

I  was  given  to  nnderetand  by  my  men  that  they 
wished  to  halt  at  this  camp  one  day,  for  the  purpose  of 
eliciting  further  information  from  Imrcra  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  country  between  us  and  the  Malagarazi. 
This  was,  of  couree,  nonsense,  as  I  had  ali'cady  hailed 
one  day  at  Imrera,  and  the  guides  had  urged  me  to 
adopt  tills  road,  as — so  they  argued — they  had  obtained 
reliable  information  from  the  natives  about  the  country, 
I  remembered  General  Andrew  Jackson's  advice  to  a 
young  friend  of  his,  which  was,  "  I^ook  well  before  you 
attempt  to  do  a  thing,  but,  when  you  have  decided  to 
do  it,  go  and  do  it,  and  never  look  l)ohind,"  and  this 
was  precisely  what  I  intended  to  do. 

Towards  night  one  of  my  men  shot  a  buffalo,  and 
this  little  incident  was  another  cause  of  disucn^ion  and 
angry  retort.  The  biiffalo  managed  to  escape  into  a 
jungle,  where  he  would  be  sure  to  be  found  dead  in  the 
morning.  I  was  asked  by  several  belly-worshippcra 
and  lazy  gluttons  if  1  would  stop  hut  just  one  day  more, 
that  tliey  might  make  their  limbs  strong  witli  eating 
meat.  "Not  an  hour  after  sunrise  to-morrow,"  was 
my  answer.  Immediately  ensutid  a  general  cry  of  "  No 
'posho' — food."  *'You  have  tlirco  days' food,"  1  an- 
swered; "  but  if  you  wish  more,  hei-e  is  cloth  :  go  and 
buy." 

But,  when  challenged  to  proceed  to  the  village  to 
purchase,   they  each  and  all  pleaded   fatigue.      They 
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insisted,  however,  tliat  I  was  in  duty  bound  to  halt  one 
day  longer,  for,  even  if  they  pnrcliased  grain,  the  grain 
required  to  he  gi-ound  hcforo  they  could  cat  it.  The 
pampered  fellows  maintained  this  kind  of  argument 
long.  But  I  was  iiiexonible.  And  all  night  they  were 
debating  what  steps  to  take  to  induce  me  to  halt ;  but 
Bombay  and  Mahniki  were  already  prohibited  from 
coming  to  me  with  any  such  request,  upon  pain  of 
battle  k  la  Heenan ;  and  Bombay  always  remembered 
the  terrible  punishmont  he  received  from  Speke  too  well 
to  over  desire  a  repetition  of  it. 

The  next  morning,  at  Kunritjo,  I  issued  tJio  order  to 
"  march "  in  as  stem  and  uncompromising  a  tone  as  I 
could  assume,  thus  precluding  any  allusion  to  a  halt. 
They  were  very  sulky,  and  in  fit  mood  to  rebel,  hut,  as 
notliing  more  was  left  whereon  to  hang  an  argument, 
they  finally,  though  reluctantly,  yielded  to  my  will. 
By  the  time  we  arrived  at  our  camp  at  the  head  of  the 
Rugnfu  River,  the  men  had  forgotten  the  fat  buffalo, 
and  were  in  excellent  liumor. 

While  ascending  that  lofty  arc  of  mountainn  whicli 
bounded  westerly  and  northerly  the  basin  of  Imrera, 
extensive  piviapcctu  Routliward  and  eastward  wore  re- 
vealed. The  character  of  the  scenery  of  Ukawendi  is 
always  animated  and  picturusfpio,  but  never  sublime. 
The  folds  of  this  ridge  contained  several  ruins  of 
l)omas,  which  memed  to  liave  been  erected  during  war 
time. 

The  mbembu  fruit  was  plentiful  along  this  march, 
f'Bud  every  few  minutes  I  could  eeo  from  the  roar  one  or 
two  of  the  men  hastening  to  secure  a  treasure  of  it 
which  they  discovered  on  the  ground. 

A  Uttlo  before  reaching  the  camp  I  had  a  shot  at  a 
leopard^  but  £iiled  to  bring  him  down  as  he  bounded 
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Away.    At  niglit  the  llona  roaied  as  at  the  Mtamlni 
River. 

~~A  lengthy  march  uiiJt'r  the  deep  t^v■iIight  shadows 
of  a  great  forest,  which  protected  us  from  tlie  hot 
Bnnbeams,  Iirought  us,  on  the  next  day,  to  a  camp 
newly  constnictod  l>y  a  party  of  Anihs  from  Ujiji,  wh<» 
had  advanced  thus  far  on  their  road  to  Unvanverabe, 
hut,  alarmed  attlie  reports  of  the  war  between  Mlramho 
and  tlic  Aral>s,  had  returned.  Our  rente  was  along 
the  n'ght  bank  of  the  Rugtifn,  a  broad  shiggish  stream, 
well  eliokod  with  tlio  matete  reed«  and  llic  papyrns. 
The  tracks  and  the  bonse  de  vache  of  buffaloes  were 
numerous,  and  there  were  several  indications  of  rhino- 
ceros being  near.  In  r  deep  clump  of  timber  near  this 
river  we  discovered  n  colony  of  liearded  and  leonine- 
lookiug  monkeys. 

As  we  were  about  leaving  our  camp  on  the  morning 
of  the  28th  a  beitl  of  buffalo  walked  doliberutely  into 
view.  Silence  was  quickly  restored,  but  not  before  tho 
animals,  to  their  great  mirprise,  had  discovered  the 
danger  which  confronted  them.  We  eoinmoueed  stalk- 
ing them,  bnt  we  soon  beard  the  thundering  sound  of 
their  gallop,  :ifter  which  it  Wcomes  a  uw*lei«  task  to 
follow  them,  with  a  long  march  in  n  wilderaosa  before 
one. 

The  road  led  on  this  day  over  immense  nhceta  of 
sandstone  and  iron  ore.  The  water  was  abominable, 
and  Kcarce,  and  famine  began  to  stare  us  in  the  face. 
We  travelled  for  six  houi-s,  and  had  yet  seen  no  sign 
of  cultivation  anywlierc.  According  to  my  map  we 
were  yet  two  long  marches  from  the  Malagarazi — if 
Captain  Burton  had  correctly  laid  down  the  position  of 
the  river ;  according  to  the  natives'  account,  wo  nhould 
have  aiTived  at  the  Malagarazi  on  ttiis  day. 
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On  the  29th  we  left  om-  camp,  aud  after  a  few 
ininuteij,  wo  were  in  view  of  the  eublimesf,  but  nig- 
gcdest  sceues  we  had  yet  beheld  in  Africa.  The  country 
was  cut  Tip  in  all  directions  by  deep,  wild,  and  nan-ow 
ravines  trending  in  all  directions,  but  generally  toward 
the  north-west,  while  on  either  side  rose  enonnous 
square  masses  of  naked  rock  (gandstone),  sometimes 
towering,  uiid  rounded,  tiumetime-s  pyramidal,  Kome- 
tiraes  in  truncated  cones,  sometimes  in  circular  ridgca, 
witli  sharp,  rujq^ed,  naked  backx,  with  but  little  vege- 
tation an>Tvhere  visible,  except  it  obtained  a  precarious 
tenure  in  the  fisHured  crown  of  some  gigantic  hill-top, 
whither  some  soil  liad  fallen,  or  at  the  base  of  tlic 
reddish  ochre  scarjw  which  everywhere  lifted  their 
fronts  to  our  view. 

A  long  scries  of  descents  down  rocky  guUics,  whoreiu 
we  wei'e  environed  by  tlireatening  masses  of  disinte- 
grated rock,  biought  ua  to  a  drj-,  stony  ravine,  with 
mountain  heights  looming  above  us  some  thousand 
feet  high.  This  ravjne  we  followed,  winding  around  in 
all  dircctiouij,  but  which  gradually  widened,  however, 
into  a  broad  plain,  with  a  western  trend.  The  road, 
leaving  this,  stnick  across  a  low  ridge  to  the  north  ; 
iind  we  wci-o  in  view  of  deserted  settlcmenta  where  tlie 
villages  were  built  on  frowning  castellated  masses  of 
rock.  Near  an  upright  mass  of  rock  over  Heveniy  feet 
higli,  and  about  fifty  yards  in  diameter,  which  dwarfed 
the  gigantic  syawnore  close  to  it,  we  made  our  camp, 
after  five  houra  and  tliirty  minutes'  continuous  and  rapid 
marching. 

The  people  were  ven,-  hungry;  Ijiey  had  eaten  every 
scrap  of  meat,  and  every  grain  they  possessed,  twenty 
liours  liefore,  and  there  was  no  immediate  prospect  of  food. 
I  had  but  a  pound  aud  a  lialf  of  flour  left^  and  this  would 
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not  liavo  fiufficcd  to  begiu  to  feed  a  force  of  over  forty- 
five  people;  but  I  had  something  like  thirty  pounds  of 
tea,  and  twenty  pounds  of  sugar  loft,  and  I  at  onoe,  as 
soon  as  we  arrived  at  camp,  ordered  every  kettle  to  be 
filled  and  placed  ou  the  fire,  and  then  made  tea  for  all, 

■  giving  each  man  a  quart  of  a  hot,  grateful  beverage, 
well  sweetened.  Parties  stole  out  also  into  the  deptlw 
of  the  jungle  to  search  for  wild  fruit,  and  soon  returned 
laden  with  batiketB  of  the  wood-peach  and  tamarind 
fruit,  which,  tliough  it  did  not  satisfy,  relieved  them. 
Tliat  night,  before  going  to  sleep,  the  Wangwaua  set 
iip  a  loud  prayer  to  "  Allah  "  to  give  them  food. 

We  rose  hctime*  in  the  morning,  determined  to  travel 
on  until  food  couH  be  procured,  or  we  dropped  down 
from  sheer  fixtiguc  and  weakness.  Rhinoceros'  tracks 
abounded,  and  buffalo  seemed  to  be  plentiful,  but  we 
never  beheld  a  living  thing.  We  crossed  scores  of 
short  Btcops,  and  descended  as  often  into  the  depths  of 
dry,  stony  gullies,  and  then  finally  entered  a  valley, 
bounded  ou  ouo  side  by  a  trJaugular  mountain  with 
perpendicular  sides,  and  on  the  other  by  a  bold  group, 
a  triplet  of  hills.  While  marching  down  this  valley — 
which  soon  changed  its  dry,  bleaclied  aspect  to  a  vivid 
green — we  ssiw  a  forest  in  the  distance,  and  shortly 
foxmd  ourselves  in  corn-fields.  Looking  keenly  around 
for  a  village,  wo  descried  it  on  the  summit  of  the  lofty 
triangular  hill  on  our  right.  A  loud  exultant  shout  was 
raised  at  the  discovery.  The  men  threw  down  their 
packs,  and  began  to  "clamor  for  food.  Volunteers 
were  asked  to  come  forward  to  take  cloth,  and  scale 

ktha  heights  to  obtain  it  from  the  village,  at  any  price. 
While  tliree  or  four  sallied  off  we  rested  on  tlie  ground, 
quite  worn  out. 
In  about  an  hour  the  foraging  party  returned,  with 
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the  glonous  tidings  that  food  wna  plentiful ;  tliat  tlie 
village  we  saw  was  called,  "  Welled  Nzogerii's" — -the 
son  of  Nzogei-a — by  which,  of  course,  we  knew  that  we 
were  in  Uviiiza,  Nzogera  heing  the  principal  chief  in 
Uvinza.  Wc  were  furtlier  informed  that  Nzogera,  the 
fatlier,  was  at  ^var  with  Lokanda-Mira,  ahout  some  salt- 
pans in  the  valley  of  the  Mahigarazi,  and  that  it  would 
he  difficult  to  go  to  Ujiji  by  the  usual  road,  owing  to 
this  war;  bat,  for  a  consideration,  the  son  of  Nstogera 
was  willing  to  supply  us  with  guides,  who  would  lake 
ns  safely,  by  a  northern  road,  to  UJiji. 

Everything  auguring  well  for  our  prospects,  we  en- 
camped to  eujoy  the  good  cheer,  for  which  our  troubles 
and  privations,  during  the  transit  of  the  Ckawendi 
forests  and  junglos,  had  woU  prepared  us. 

Tlien  began  a  diplomatic  course  of  arguments  n> 
Ispecting  the  quantify  and  quality  of  the  cloths  which 
the  Bon  of  Nzogera  usually  demanded  from  travellers. 
From  ten  doti,  we  succeeded  in  reducing  the  demand 
to  seveu  and  a  half  doti  of  iferikani  and  Kaniki,  and 
were  BiiCceasfuI  in  procuring  the  guides  we  desired. 

I  am  now  going  to  extract  fi-om  my  diary  of  the 
■march,  as,  without  its  aid,  I  deem  it  impossible  to  relate 
fully  our  various  experiences,  so  as  to  show  Ihem  pro- 
perly as  they  occuired  to  as ;  and  as  tJieae  extracts 
were  written  and  recorded  at  the  close  of  each  day, 
they  possess  more  interest,  in  my  opinion,  than  a  cold 
relation  of  fiicte,  now  toned  down  in  memm-y. 

October  ZUt     luejst/ay.— Camp    iu  jungle.     Direo- 
'tion  of  road,  north-by-east.     Time  occupied  by  inarcb^^ 
4  hours  15  minutes. 

Our  road  led  E,N.E.  for  a  considerable  time  after 
leaving  the  base  of  the  triangular  mountain  whereon 
the  eon  of  Nzogera  has  established  his  stronghold,  in 
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order  to  avoid  a  deep  and  hii passable  portion  ol'  inarsb, 
that  stood  between  us  and  the  direct  route  to  the 
Malag;irazi  River,  The  valloy  Hlaped  rapidly  to  this 
uarsh,  'n'hich  received  in  its  broad  bosom  the  di-ainage 
of  three  extensive  ranges.  Soon  we  tiii-ncd  our  &ces 
noi-th-west,  and  prepared  to  cross  tlio  marsh  ;  and  the 
guides  infomieil  ns,  as  we  halted  on  its  eastern  bank, 
of  a  terrible  catastrophe  which  occurred  a  few  ir'ai'dn 
above  where  we  wore  preparing  to  cross.  Thoy 
told  of  an  Arab  and  his  caravan,  consisting  of  thirty- 
five  slaves,  who  had  suddenly  sunk  out  of  sight,  and  who 
were  never  more  heard  of.  Thi«  marsh,  as  it  appeared 
to  ufi,  presented  a  breadth  of  some  hundreds  of  yardK, 
on  which  grew  a  close  network  of  grass,  with  much 
decayed  matter  mixed  up  with  it.  In  the  centre  of  this, 
and  underneath  it,  ran  a  broad,  deep,  aad  rapid  stream. 
As  the  guides  i>roceeded  across,  the  men  stole  after  them 
with  cautious  footstciw.  As  they  anivcd  near  the  centre 
we  began  to  see  this  unstable  gi^assy  bridge,  so  curiously 
provided  by  nature  for  us,  move  up  and  down  in  heavy 
languid  undulations,  like  the  swell  of  the  sea  after  a 
etorm.  Where  the  two  anses  of  the  Expedition  moved, 
the  grassy  waves  rose  a  foot  liigh  ;  but  suddenly  one  un- 
fortunate animal  plunged  his  feet  throtigh,  and  as  he  was 
unable  to  i-ise,  he  soon  made  a  deep  hollow,  which  was 
rapidly  filling  with  water.  With  the  aid  of  ten  men, 
however,  we_were  enabled  to  lift  him  bodily  up  and  land 
him  on  a  firmer  part,  and  guiding  them  l.>oth  acroes 
rapidly,  the  entire  caravan  crossed  without  accident. 

On  arriving  at  the  other  side,  we  struck  off  to  the 
north,  and  found  ourselves  in  a  delightful  couutrv,  in 
every  way  suitable  for  agriculturiats.     Great  rocks  rose 
here  and  there,  but  in  their  fissures  rose  stately  trees, 
under  whose  umbrage  nestled  the  villages  of  the  people. 
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We  found  the  vflriotiB  village  eUlera  greedy  for  cloth, 
liiit  tlio  presence  of  tlio  younger  son  of  Nzogera's  men 
lestrained  their  j>ro]>en8ity  for  extortion.  Goats  and 
sheep  were  remarkably  cheap,  and  in  good  condition  ; 
and,  ooueequcutly,  to  celebrate  our  arrival  near  the 
Malagarazi,  a  flock  of  eight  goal*  were  ulaughtcred, 
and  diHtrihnted  to  the  men. 

Noivmber  \d. — Striking  north-west,  afier  leaving 
our  camp,  and  detscoiiding  the  wlope  of  a  mountain,  we 
soott  beheld  the  anxiously  lookcd-for  Mahiganiiti,  a 
narrow  hut  deep  sti'eam,  flowing  through  a  valley  pent 
in  hy  lofty  mountains.  Fish-catiug  birda  lined  the  trees 
on  {\s  banks;  villages  were  thickly  scattered  about. 
Food  wan  abundant,  and  chcaji. 

After  travelling  along  the  left  bant  of  the  river  a 
few  niilen,  we  arrived  at  tlie  settlemcntH  recognizing 
Kiala  as  their  j-ulcr.  I  had  anticipated  we  should  he 
able  at  once  to  cross  the  river,  but  difficulties  arose. 
We  were  told  to  camp,  before  any  negotiations  could 
bo  entered  into.  When  we  dcmuiTcd,  we  were  informed 
we  might  cross  the  river  if  we  wished,  but  we  should 
not  I>e  assisted  by  any  Mvitiza. 

Being  compelled  to  halt  for  this  day,  the  tent  was 
pitched  in  the  middle  of  one  of  tlie  villages,  and  the 
hales  were  stored  in  one  of  the  huts,  with  four  soldiers 
to  guard  tjiem.  After  despatc!iiiig  an  embassy  to 
Kiala,  eldest  son  of  the  great  chief  Nzogera,  to  request 
permission  to  cross  the  river  as  a  peaceable  caravan, 
Kiala  sent  word  that  the  white  man  should  cross  his 
river  after  the  payment  of  fifty-six  cloths!  Fifty-six 
cloths  signified  a  bale  nearly !  Here  was  another 
opportunity  for  diplomacy.  Bomljay  and  Asmani  were 
empowered  to  treat  with  Kiala  alxjut  the  honga, 
but  it  waa  not  to  exceed  twenty-five  doth    At  6  a.m., 
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having  spoken  for  seven  hours,  the  two  Dion  returned 
witli  the  demand  for  thirteen  doti  for  Nzogera,  and  ten 
doti  for  Kiala.  Poor  Bombay  was  hoarse,  but  Asmani 
still  smiled;  and  I  relented,  congratulating  myself 
that  the  preposterous  demand,  which  was  simply 
robbery,  was  no  worse. 

Three  hours  later  another  demand  was  made.  Kiala 
had  been  visited  by  a  couple  of  chiefs  from  his  father ; 
and  the  cliiefu  being  told  that  a  white  man  was  at  the 
ferry,  put  in  a  claim  for  a  couple  of  guns  and  a  keg  of 
gunpowder,  IJut  here  my  patience  was  exhausted,  and 
1  <leclared  that  they  should  have  to  take  them  by  force, 
for  I  would  never  consent  to  be  robbed  and  despoiled 
aiiter  any  such  fashion. 

Until  II  P.M.,  Bombay  and  Asmani  were  negotiatiug 
about  this  extra  demand,  arguing,  quarrelling,  threaten- 
ing, until  Bombay  declared  they  wouhl  talk  him  mad  if 
it  lasted  much  longer.  I  told  Bombay  to  take  two 
clothe,  one  for  each  cliief,  and,  if  they  did  not  consider 
it  enough,  then  I  should  fight.  The  present  was  taken, 
and  the  negotiations  were  terminated  at  midnight. 

November  2nd, — Ihafa  Island,  one  and  a  half  hoiir  west 
of  Kiala's.  We  arrived  before  the  Island  of  Ihata,  on 
tlie  left  bank  of  the  Malagarazi,  at  5  r.M. ;  the  morning 
having  been  wasted  in  puerile  talk  with  the  owner  of 
tlie  canoes  at  the  ferry.  '  The  final  demand  for  ferriage 
across  was  eight  yards  of  cloth  and  four  fundo*  of 
snrai-sami,  or  rod  beads ;  which  was  at  once  paid. 
Four  men,  with  their  loads,  were  permitted  to  cross  in 
the  small,  unshapely,  and  cranky  canoes.  "When  the 
boatmen  had  discharged  their  canoes  of  their  passengers 
and  cargoes,  they  were  ordered  to  halt  on  the  otfior 
side,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  another  demand  was 
*  1  fimdo  =  40  iiedLlu«a;  1  toaio  beinj;  10  mwkkoM. 
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made.  The  ferrymen  }iad  fouiul  lliat  two  fundo  of  tliese 
were  of  short  measure,  and  two  fuiido  more  mnet  be 
paid,  otherwise  the  contract  for  ferrying  ub  across  wonld 
be  considered  nidi  and  void.  So  two  fundo  more  were 
added,  but  not  without  demur  and  "  talk,"  which  in 
these  lands  are  necessary. 

Tliree  times  the  canoes  went  Iwckwards  and  forwards, 
when,  lo!  another  demand  was-madc^  with  the  usual 
clamor  and  fierce  wordy  dispute ;  this  time  for  five 
lthet«*  for  the  man  who  guided  us  to  the  ferry,  a 
shukka  of  cloth  for  a  babblpr,  who  had  attached  him- 
self to  the  old-womanish  Jumali,  who  did  nothing  but 
babble  and  increase  the  clamor.  These  demands  were 
also  settled. 

About  sunset  we  endeavoured  to  cross  the  donkeys. 
"Simba,"  a  fine  wild  Kinyamwezi  donkey,  went  in 
first,  witli  a  rope  attached  to  his  neck.  He  had  arrived 
at  the  middle  of  the  stream  when  we  saw  him  begin  to 
struggle — a  crocodile  liad  seized  him  by  the  throat. 
The  poor  animal's  struggles  were  terrific.  Chowperoh 
was  dragging  on  tlie  rope  with  all  his  might,  but  to  no 
use,  for  the  donkey  sank,  and  we  saw  no  more  of  him. 
The  depth  of  the  river  at  tliis  place  was  about  fifteen 
feet.  We  had  seen  the  light-brown  licads,  tho  glitter- 
ing eyes,  and  the  ridgy  backs,  hovering  about  the 
vicinity,  but  we  had  never  thought  that  tbo  beasts  would 
advance  so  near  such  an  exciting  scene  as  the  vicinity 
of  the  ferry  presented  during  the  crossing.  Saddened 
a  little  by  this  loss,  we  resmned  our  work,  and  by  7  p.m. 
we  were  all  across,  excepting  Bombay  and  the  only 
donkey  now  left.,  wlucli  was  to  be  brought  across  in  the 
morning,  when  the  crocodiles  should  have  deserted  the 
river. 

•  N«cUflc«s. 
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November  Zrd. — What  contention  have  we  not  been  a 
witness  to  tlieso  last  three  days  !  What  anxiety  have 
we  notsiiffercd  ever  since  our  arrival  in  Uvinza!  The 
WavinziL  are  worse  than  the;  Wagogo,  and  their  ^reed  is 
more  insatiable.  We  got  the  donkey  across  with  tlie 
aid  of  a  mganga,  or  medicine  man.  who  spat  some 
chewed  leaves  of  a  tree  which  gi-owa  close  to  the  stream 
over  him.  He  infoimed  me  he  could  cross  the  river 
at  any  time,  day  or  night,  after  nibbing  his  body  witJi 
these  chewed  Ieave«,  which  he  believed  to  be  a  most 
potent  medicine. 

About  10  A.M.  appiMired  from  the  direction  of  Ujiji 
a  caravan  of  eighty  Waguhha,a  tribe  which  occnpies  a 
triict.  of  country  on  the  nouth-weateru  side  of  the  LokO; 
Tariganikn.  We  asked  the  news,  and  were  told  a 
Vhite  man  had  just  arrivcl  at  Ujiji  from  Manyuema. 
This  news  startled  us  all. 

"  A  white  man  ?"  wc  asked. 

"Yes,  a  white  man,"  they  replie<l. 

"  How  is  he  drcfised  ?" 

"  Xiike  the  mjuiter,"  tliey  answered,  referring  to  me. 

'*  Is  he  young,  or  old  ?" 

"He  is  old.  He  has  wln'te  liair  on  his  fece,  and 
is  sick." 

"  Where  has  he  come  from  ?" 

*'  From  a  very  far  country  away  beyond  Uguhha, 
called  Manyuema." 

"  Indeed !  and  is  Le  stopping  at  Ujiji  now  F" 

"  Yes,  we  saw  him  about  eight  days  ago." 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  stop  thei-e  until  we  see 
him?" 

"Sigm"  (don't  know). 

"  Wa«  he  ever  at  Ujiji  before  ?" 

*'  Yes,  he  went  away  a  long  time  ago," 
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Hurrali !  This  is  Livingstone !  He  must  be 
Liviugstonc !  He  can  be  no  otber ;  but  still ;— be 
may  be  some  one  else — some  one  from  the  ^Vest  Coast 
— or  perhaps  he  is  Baker  1  No  ;  Baker  lias  no  white 
Imir  on  bis  face.  But  we  must  now  inarch  quick,  lest 
be  hears  we  are  coming,  and  runs  awiiy. 

I  addressed  my  men,  and  asked  them  if  they  were 
willing  to  march  t<>  XTjiji  without  a  single  halt,  anJ 
then  promised  tbem,  if  they  acceded  to  my  wishes,  two 
doti  each  man.  All  answered  in  the  affirmative,  almost 
as  much  rejoiced  as  1  was  myself.  But  I  was  madly 
n>joicod ;  intensely  eager  to  resolve  the  burning  ques- 
tion, "Is  it  I)r.  David  Livingstone?"  God  grant  me 
patience,  but  I  do  wish  there  was  a  railroad,  or,  at  least, 
horttes  in  this  country.  With  a  horse  I  could  reach 
Ujiji  in  about  twelve  hours. 

Wo  set  out  at  once  from  the  Lanka  of  the  Malagaraxi, 
accompanied  by  two  guides  fm-nisbed  ns  by  Useugc, 
the  old  man  of  the  ferry,  who,  now  tliat  we  had  crossed, 
showed  himself  more  amiably  disposed  to  us.  We 
arrived  at  (he  village  of  Isinga,  Sultan  Katalambula, 
after  a  little  over  an  honr's  march  aci-osa  a  saline 
plain,  but  which  as  M-e  advanced  into  the  interior 
became  fertile  and  productive.  We  were  warned  after 
camping  that  to-morrow's  march  wouM  have  to  bo 
made  with  caution,  as  a  baud  of  Wavinza,  under 
JIakumbi,  a  groat  chief  of  Nzogora's,  were  returning 
from  war,  and  it  was  the  custom  of  Makumbi  to  leave 
nothing  l>ehind  him  after  a  victoiy.  Intoxicated  with 
Huecess,  lie  att;iched  even  the  villages  of  bis  own  tribe, 
capturing  the  live  stock — slaves  and  cattle.  The  result 
of  a  month's  campaign  against  Lokanda-Mira  was  the 
det^truclion  of  two  villages,  the  killing  of  one  of  the 
children  of  that  chief,  and  the  slaughter  of  several  men  ; 
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Makumbi  also  lost  five  men  from  thirst  diuing  tlio 
crossing  of  a  saline  desert  mxiWx  of  the  Malagarazi. 

November  Ath. — Started  early  with  great  caution, 
maintaioing  deep  Bilencu.  The  guides  were  sent  for- 
wai-d,  cue  two  hundred  yards  ahead  of  the  other,  that 
we  might  he  warned  in  time.  The  first  part  of  the 
march  was  tlirough  a  thin  jungle  of  dwarf  trees,  which 
got  thinner  and  thinner  until  finally  it  vaniahed  alto- 
gether, and  we  had  entered  Uhha— a  plain  country. 
Villages  were  visihle  by  the  score  among  the  tnll 
bleached  stalks  of  dourra  and  maize.  Sometimea  three, 
sometimes  five,  ten,  or  twenty  beehive-fthaped  huta 
formed  a  village.  The  Wahlia  were  evidently  U\-ing  in 
perfect  security,  for  not  one  village  araonget  them  all 
was  surrounded  with  the  customary  defence  of  an 
African  village.  A  narrow  dry  ditch  formed  the 
only  boundaiy  between  Uhlia  and  Uviuza.  On 
entering  Uhha,  all  danger  from  Miikumhi  vanished. 

"We  halted  at  Kawanga,  the  chief  of  wliich  lost  no 
time  in  making  us  understand  that  he  was  the  gi'eat 
Mutware  of  Kimenyi  under  the  king,  and  that  be  was 
the  U'ibute  gatherer  for  hla  Kiha  m.ijc8ty.  He  declared 
that  lie  was  the  only  one  in  Kimenyi — an  eastern  divi- 
sion of  Uhha — who  could  demand  tribute ;  and  that  it 
would  ho  very  satisfactory  to  liim,  and  a  saving  of 
trouble  to  ourselves,  if  we  settled  bis  claim  of  tweh'c 
doti  of  good  clotlis  at  once.  We  did  not  think  it  the 
best  way  of  proceeding,  knowing  as  we  did  tlie 
chai'acter  of  the  native  African ;  so  wc  at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  diminish  this  demand ;  but,  after  ax  hours' 
hot  argument,  the  Mutware  only  reduced  -'"^  by  two. 
This  claim  was  then  settled,  upon  the  undorstanding 
that  we  should  he  allowed  to  tra\'el  through  Uhha  as 
far  as  the  Rusugi  Kiver  without  being  further  mulcted. 
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November  Hth. — Leaving  Kawauga  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  continuing  our  march  over  the  l)OUUcllei3»  plains, 
which  wens  bleached  white  by  the  hot  ctjuatorial  sun, 
we  were  marching  westward  iVilI  of  pleasant  anti- 
cipations that  we  were  uearing  the  end  of  our  troubles, 
joyfully  congratulating  ourselves  that  within  five  days 
we  should  me  that  which  I  had  come  so  fiir  from 
civilisation,  and  through  so  many  difficulties,  to  sec,  and 
were  about  passing  a  chister  of  villages,  witli  all  the 
confidence  which  men  possass  against  whom  no  one 
had  further  claim  or  a  word  to  «ay,  when  I  noticed 
two  men  darting  from  a  group  of  natives  who  were 
watching  us,  and  running  towards  the  head  of  the 
Kxpedition,  with  the  object,  evidently,  of  preventing 
further  j)rogre«». 

The  caravan  slopped,  and  I  walked  forward  to 
ascertain  the  cause  from  the  two  natives.  I  was 
greeted  politely  by  the  two  Wahba  wiUi  the  iiaoal 
•*  YamboB,"  and  was  then  asked, 

"  AVhy  docs  the  white  man  pass  by  the  village  of 
the  King  of  Uhha  witliout  salutation  and  a  gift? 
Does  not  the  white  man  know  there  lives  a  king  in 
Uhlia,  to  whom  the  "Waugwana  and  Ambs  pay  some- 
thing for  right  of  passage  ?" 

"  Why,  we  paid  last  night  to  the  chief  of  Kawauga, 
who  informed  us  that  be  was  the  man  deputed  by  the 
King  of  Uhha  to  collect  the  toll." 

"  How  much  did  you  pay  ?" 

"  Ten  doti  of  good  cloth." 

"  Arc  you  sure  ?" 

"Qu**-  sure.    If  you  ask  him,  he  will  tell  you  so.'* 

"Well,"  said  one  of  the  Wablia,  a  fine,  handsome, 
intelligent-looking  youth,  "  it  is  our  duty  to  the  King 
to  halt  you  liere  until  we  find'  out  the  truth  of  this, 
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Will  }ou  walk  to  our  village,  and  rest  yourselves 
under  the  shade  of  our  trees  uuti!  we  can  send  mes- 
sengers to  KawMng:i  ?" 

"  No ;  the  sun  U  but  au  hour  high,  and  we  have  far 
tb  travel ;  but,  in  order  to  show  you  we  do  not  seek  to 
pa6S  tJirough  your  country  without  doing  that  which  is 
riglit,  wo  will  rest  whei-e  wc  now  stand,  aud  we  will 
bC'ud  with  your  messengers  two  of  our  soldiei-s,  who 
will  show  vou  the  man  to  whom  we  paid  the  cloUi." 

The  messeugere  departed ;  hut,  in  the  meantime,  the 
handsome  youth,  who  turned  out  to  be  the  nephew  of 
the  King,  wliisjwred  some  order  to  a  ]a<l,  who  imme- 
diately hastened  away,  witlj  the  speed  of  an  anitlope,  to 
the  chiRter  of  villages  which  we  had  just  passed.  The 
result  of  tliis  errand,  as  m-o  saw  in  a  short  time,  was  the 
approach  of  a  body  of  warriors,  about  fifty  in  numbei', 
lieaded  by  a  tall,  fine-looking  man,  who  was  drcs^-d  iu 
a  crimson  i-obe  called  Joho,  two  ends  of  which  were 
tied  in  a  knot  over  the  left  shoulder;  a  new  piece  of 
American  Khceting  was  folded  like  a  turltfin  around  his 
head,  and  a  large  curved  piece  of  polished  ivory  was 
suspended  to  his  neck.  He  and  his  ])eople  were  all 
armed  witli  epears,  and  bows  and  arrows,'  aiul  their 
advance  was  marked  with  a  deliberation  that  showed 
they  felt  perfect  (xinfidenee  in  any  issue  that  might 
transpire. 

We  were  halted  on  the  easlerii  side  of  the  Pombwc 
stream,  near  the  village  of  Lukomo,  in  Kimenyi,  Uhha. 

The  gorgeously-drcwed  chief  was  a  rt-miirkable  man 
in  appearaiict;.  His  face  was  oval  in  form,  high  cbeck- 
bones,  eyes  deeply  sunk,  a  prominent  and  hold  lore- 
head,  a  fiuu  noHe,  and  a  wcll-cut  mouth ;  he  was  tall  in. 
figiiiv,  and  |)erfcctly  symmetrical. 

When  near  to  m,  lio  hailed  me  with  the  words. 
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"  Yambo,  bana  ?^How  do  you  do,  master '{"  in  quite 
a  coi'dial  tone. 

I  replied  cordially  aUo,  "  Yambo,  mutwaiv  ? — How 
do  you  do,  chief  ?" 

AVe,  myself  and  men,  interchanged  "  Yambo-s"  witli 
bia  warriors ;  and  there  was  notliing  in  our  first  intro- 
duction to  indicate  that  the  meeting  was  of  a  hostile 
character. 

The  chief  seated  himself,  his  haunches  resting  on  his 
heela,  laying  down  hia  Iww  and  arrows  by  his  side; 
his  men  did  likewise. 

I  seated  myself  on  a  baie,  and  each  of  my  men  sat 
down  on  their  loads,  forming  quite  a  semicircle.  Tho 
Wahha  slightly  outnumbered  ray  party ;  but,  while 
they  were  only  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  6j>oarfl, 
and  knob-HticlcH,  we  were  armed  with  rifles,  muskets, 
ittvolvers,  pistols,  and  hatchets. 

All  wore  seated,  and  deep  silence  was  maintained  by 
the  assembly.  The  great  plains  around  ns  were  as 
still  in  this  bright  noon  as  if  they  wore  deserted  of 
all  iivnng  creatures.    Then  the  chief  spoke : 

"I  am  Mionvu,  the  great  Mutware  of  Kimenyi,  and 
am  next  to  the  King,  who  lives  yonder,"  pointing  to  a 
large  village  near  some  naked  hills  about  ten  miles  to 
the  north.  "I  have  come  to  talk  with  the  wliite  man. 
Jt  lias  always  been  the  custom  of  the  Arabs  and  the 
Wangwann  to  make  a  present  to  the  King  when  they 
through  his  country.  Boes  not  the  white  man 
m  to  pay  the  King's  dues?  Why  does  the  white 
man  halt  in  tlie  road  ?  "Why  will  ho  not  enter  tJie 
village  of  Lukomo,  wliere  there  is  food  and  shade — 
where  we  can  discuss  this  thing  quietly  ?  Does  tlio 
white  man  mean  to  fight?  I  know  well  he  is  stronger 
than  we  are.     His  men  have  guns,  and  the  Wahha 
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have  bat  bows  and  nnows,  and  speai-s;  but  TJhba  is 
large,  and  our  villages  are  many.  Ltit  liim  look  about 
him  everywhere — all  in  Uhha,  and  our  country  extends 
much  further  than  ho  can  see  or  walk  in  a  day.  Tho 
King  of  tlhha  is  strong ;  yet  he  wishes  friendsliip  only 
with  the  white  man.  Will  the  white  man  have  war  or 
peaice  ?" 

A  deep  munnur  of  aasent  followed  this  spoecU  of 
Jlionvu  from  bis  jwoplc,  and  disapprobation,  blended 
with  a  certain  uueasinesa,  from  my  men.  When  abont 
replying-,  the  words  of  General  Sherman,  which  I 
heard  hini  utter  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Arapidioes  and 
Cheyennes  at  North  Platte,  in  1867,  came  to  my  mind; 
and  something  of  their  spirit  I  embodied  in  ray  reply 
to  Mionvu,  Mutware  of  Kimciiyi. 

"Mionvti,  the  great  Mutware,  asks  me  if  I  liavo 
come  for  war.  When  did  Mionvu  ever  bear  of  white 
men  warring  against  black  men  ?  Mionvu  must  under- 
stand that  the  white  men  are  different  from  the  black. 
White  men  do  not  leave  their  country  to  fight  the 
black  people,  neitlier  do  they  come  here  to  buy  ivory 
or  slaves.  They  come  to  make  friends  with  black 
people ;  they  come  to  search  for  rivers,  and  lakes,  and 
mountains;  they  come  to  discover  what  countries,  what 
peoples,  what  rivers,  what  lakes,  what  forests,  what 
plains,  what  mountains  and  lulls  arc  in  your  counlry  ; 
to  know  tho  different  animals  that  are  in  tho  land  of 
the  black  people,  that,  when  they  go  back,  they 
may  tell  the  white  kings,  and  men,  and  children, 
what  they  have  seen  and  heard  in  the  land  so  far 
from  them.  The  white  people  are  different  from  tho 
A ra lis  and  Wangwana;  the  wliite  people  know  every- 
thing, and  are  very  strong.  When  they  fight,  the 
Arabs  and  tho  Wangwana  run  a^vay.     We  have  great 
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gtins  which  thunder,  and  when  tJiey  shoot  tlie  earth 
trembles ;  wc  liave  guus  whicli  carry  hiillcjts  further  than 
jou  can  see:  even  with  these  little  things"  (pointing 
to  my  revolvers)  "  I  could  kill  ton  men  quicker  than 
you  could  count.  We  are  stronger  than  the  Wahha. 
Miouvu  has  not  8po];en  the  truth,  yet  we  do  not  wish 
to  fight.  I  could  kill  Mionvu  now,  yet  I  talk  to  him 
as  to  a  friend.  I  wish  to  be  a  friend  to  Mionvu,  and 
to  all  black  people.  Will  Mionvu  say  what  I  can 
do  for  him  ?" 

As  these  words  were  traimlated  to  him — imperfectly, 
I  suppose,  but  still,  intelligibly — the  faces  of  the  Wahha 
showed  how  well  they  appreciated  them.  Once  or 
twice  I  thought  I  detected  something  like  fear,  but  my 
assertions  that  I  desired  peace  and  friendship  with 
them  soon  obliterated  all  such  feelings. 

Mionvu  replied : 

"  The  white  man  tells  me  he  is  friendly.  Why  does 
he  not  come  to  our  village  ?  Why  does  he  stop  on  the 
road?  Tlio  sun  is  hot.  Mionvu  will  not  speak  here 
any  more.  If  the  white  man  is  a  friend  he  will  come 
to  the  village." 

"  We  must  stop  now.  It  is  noon.  You  have  broken 
our  march.  We  will  go  and  camp  in  your  village,"  I 
said,  at  the  same  time  rising  and  pointing  to  the  men 
to  take  up  their  loads. 

We  were  compelled  to  camp ;  tliere  was  no  help  for 
it;  the  messengers  had  not  returned  from  Kawanga. 
Having  arrived  in  liis  village,  Mionvu  had  cast  himself 
at  full  length  under  the  scanty  slm<le  afforded  by  a  icw 
trees  within  the  boma.  About  2  p.m.  the  me»"eogei-8 
returned,  saying  it  was  true  the  chief  of  Kawnngi* 
had  taken  ten  cloths;  not,  however  for  the  King  of 
Uhha,  hut  for  himself! 
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Mionvu,  who  evidently  w:i8  kccn-witlcd,  aud  knew 
perfectly  wliat  lie  wae  about,  now  roused  hiuigeU',  aud 
began  to  make  miniature  faggots  of  thin  canee,  ten  in 
each  faggot,  and  shortly  he  presented  ten  of  these  small 
huudlos,  which  together  contained  one  hundred,  to  me» 
saying  each  stick  represented  a  cloth,  and  the  amount 
of  the  "honga"  required  by  tlie  King  of  Uhlia  was 
ONK  HUxmtED  CLOTOs! — nearly  two  bales! 

Kecovering  from  our  astonishment,  which  was  almost 
indescribable,  we  offered  ten. 

"  Ton !  to  the  King  of  Uhha !  Impossible.  You  do 
not  stir  from  Lukomo  until  you  pay  us  one  hundred !" 
exclaimed  Mionvu,  in  a  signilicant  manner. 

I  returned  no  answer,  but  went  to  my  hut,  which 
Mionvu  had  cleared  for  my  use,  niid  Bombay,  Aamani, 
Mabruki,  and  Chow|>ereh  were  invited  to  come  to  me 
for  consultation.  tJ|>on  my  asking  them  if  we  could 
not  fight  our  way  tlurough  Uhha,  they  became  terror- 
stricken,  and  IJombay,  in  imploring  accents,  asked  me 
to  think  well  what  I  was  al-out  to  do,  because  it  was 
useless  to  enter  on  a  war  with  the  Wahha.  "  Uhha  is 
all  a  plain  country ;  we  cannot  hide  anywhere.  Every 
village  will  rise  all  about  us,  and  how  can  fortj--five 
men  fight  thougauds  of  ixjople  ?  They  would  kill  us  all 
in  a  few  minutes,  and  how  would  you  ever  reach  Ujiji 
if  you  died  ?  Think  of  it,  my  dear  master,  and  do  not 
throw  your  life  away  for  a  few  rags  of  cloth." 

*'  "Weil,  but,  Bombay,  this  is  robbery.  Shall  we  submit 
to  be  robbed?  Shall  we  give  this  fellow  everything 
he  asks?  Ho  might  as  well  ask  me  for  all  the  cloth, 
and  all  my  gnus,  without  letting  him  see  that  we  can 
fight.  I  can  kill  Mionvu  and  his  principal  men  myself, 
and  you  can  slay  all  those  howlers  out  there  without 
much  trouble.    If  Mionvu  and  bis  principal  were  dead. 
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we  should  not  be  troublBtl  miicli,  and  we  conlil  strike 
south  to  the  Mala^razt,  and  go  west  fo  Ujiji." 

"  Xo,  no,  clear  master,  don't  think  of  it  for  a  moment. 
If  wo  wont  near  Uir:  Malagarazi  we  should  come  acrcsa 
Lokanda-Mira." 

"  Well,  then,  we  will  go  north." 

"Up  that  way  Uliha  extends  far;  and  beyond  Uhha 
are  the  Watuta." 

**  ^Vell,  then,  say  what  we  shall  do.  VTe  muat  do 
sometbuig ;  but  we  must  not  be  robbed." 

**Pay  Mionvu  wliat  he  asks,  and  let  us  go  away  from 
here.  This  is  the  last  place  we  ohall  have  to  pay.  Aud 
in  four  dayB  we  shall  be  in  Ujiji." 

"  Did  Mionvn  tell  you  that  this  is  the  last  time  we 
would  have  to  pay  ?" 

"  lie  did,  indeed."* 

"What  do  yon  say,  Asmani?  Shall  we  fight  or 
pay?" 

Asmani's  face  wore  the  usual  smile,  but  he  replied, 
"  I  am  afraid  we  must  pay.  This  is  positively  the  last 
time." 

"  And  you,  Chowpereh  ?" 

"  Pay,  bana ;  it  is  better  to  get  along  quietly  in  this 
country.  If  we  were  strong  enough  they  would  pay 
us.  Ah,  if  we  liad  only  two  hundred  guns,  how  these 
Wahba  would  nm !" 

"  What  do  you  say,  Mabruki  ?"  ' 

"  All,  master,  dear  miiater ;  it  le  very  hard,  and 
these  people  are  gjeat  i-obbers.  I  would  like  to  chop 
their  heads  off,  all ;  so  I  would.  But  you  had  better 
pay.  This  is  the  last  time ;  and  what  are  one  hundred 
cloths  to  you  ?" 

"  Well,  tlicn,  Bombay  and  Asmani,  go  to  Mionvu, 
and  offer  him  twenty.    If  he  will  not  take  twenty, 
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give  him  thirty.  If  lie  refiiaes  thirty,  give  him  forty ; 
then  go  up  to  eighty,  slowly.  Make  plenty  of  talk ; 
not  one  doti  more.  I  8woar  to  you  I  will  shoot  Mionvu 
if  he  demands  more  than  eighty.  Go,  and  remember 
to  be  wise !" 

I  will  cut  the  matter  short.  At  9  p.h.  sixty-four  doti 
Avere  handed  over  to  Mionvu,  for  the  King  of  Uhha ;  six 
rloti  for  himself,  and  five  doti  for  his  sub;  altogether 
scvcnty-fivo  doti — a  bale  and  a  quarter !  No  sooner 
had  we  paid  than  they  began  to  fight  amongst  them- 
selves over  the  booty,  and  I  was  in  hopes  that  the 
factions  would  proceed  to  battle,  that  I  might  have 
good  excuse  for  leaving  them,  and  plunging  south  to 
the  jungle  that  I  believed  existed  there,  by  which 
means,  imder  its  friendly  cover,  we  might  strike  west. 
But  no,  it  was  only  a  verboee  war,  which  portended 
nothing  more  than  a  noisy  clamor. 

November  Gtfi. — At  dawn  we  were  on  tlie  road,  very 
silent  and  sad.  Our  stock  of  clotli  was  much  diminisliod ; 
we  had  nine  bales  left,  sufficient  to  have  taken  us  io  the 
Atlantic  Ocean — aided  by  the  beads,  which  were  yet 
untouched — if  we  practised  economy.  If  I  met  many 
more  like  Mionvu  I  had  not  enough  to  take  mo 
to  TIjiji,  and,  though  we  were  said  to  be  so  near, 
Livingstone  seemed  to  me  just  as  far  as  ever. 

Wo  crossed  the  Pomhwe,  and  then  struck  across  a 
slowiy-nndulating  plain  rising  gradually  to  mountains 
on  our  right,  and  on  our  left  sinking  towards  the  valley 
of  the  Malagarazi,  which  river  was  about  twenty  miles 
away.  Villages  rose  to  onr  view  everj-where.  Food 
was  cheap,  milk  was  plentiful,  and  the  butter  good. 

After  a  four  hours'  march,  we  crossed  the  Kanengi 
River,  and  entered  the  boiua  of  Kaliirigi,  inhabited 
by  several  "ftlUusi  and  Wahha.     Here,  we  were  told. 
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lived  the  King  of  Ubha's  brother.  This  anno!incement 
was  anything  hut  welcome,  and  I  began  to  suspect  I 
had  fallen  into  another  hornet's  nest.  Wo.  had  not 
reeled  two  hours  before  two  Wangwana  entered  my 
tent,  who  were  sUves  of  Thani  bin  Abdullah,  our 
dandified  friend  of  Unyanyembe.  These  men  came,  on 
the  part  of  the  king's  brother,  to  claim  the  Honoa  f 
The  king's  biother  demanded  thirty  doti  1    Half  a  bale ! 

If  I  only  dared  publish  all  the  wild,  furious  thoughts 
that  raged  in  my  mind  when  this  was  announced  I 
fihonld  be  shocked  myself  at  some  future  cahn  moment, 
I  dare  say.  But  I  wiw  angry.  Angry!  angry  is  not 
the  word.  I  was  savage — rendered  desperately  savage ! 
Able,  ready,  and  willing  to  fight  and  die,  but  not  to  lie 
halted  by  a  set  of  miserable  naked  robbers !  Within 
eight  of  Ujiji,  one  may  almost  -say  —  hut  four  days 
march  from  this  white  man  whom  I  take  to  be  Living- 
litone,  unless  there  is  a  duplicate  of  liini  travelling 
about  in  these  countries.  Merciful  Providence !  What 
Bhall  T  do  ? 

We  had  been  told  by  Mionvu  that  the  honga  of 
Uhha  was  settled — and  now  liere  is  anotlier  demand 
from  the  King's  brother!  It  is  the  second  time  the  lie 
has  been  told,  and  we  have  twice  been  deecivcd.  Wo 
shall  be  deceived  no  more. 

These  two  men  informed  us  there  were  fire  more 
chiefs,  living  but  two  hours  from  each  other,  who  wonld 
exact  tribute,  or  black-mall,  like  those  we  had  seen. 
Knowing  this  much,  I  felt  a  cei-tain  calm.  It  was  far 
better  to  know  the  worst  at  once.  Five  more  chiefe ' 
with  their  demands  would  assuredly  ruin  ns.  In  view 
of  which,  what  is  to  be  done  ?  How  am  I  to  reach 
Livingstone,  without  being  beggared  ? 

Dismissing  the  men,  I  called  liombay,  and  told  him 
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to  assist  Asmani  in  settling  the  honga — "as  eheftply 
as  possible."  I  tlien  lit  my  pipo,  p«t  ou  tiie  cap  of 
consitleratioD,  and  began  to  tliink.  Within  half  an  hoar, 
I  had  made  a  plan,  which  was  to  be  attempted  to  he  put 
in  execution  that  very  night. 

I  sunmiODcd  the  two  slaves  of  Thani  bin  Abdullali, 
after  the  honga  had  been  settled  to  everybody's  satis- 
faction— though  the  profoundest  casuistries  and  diplo- 
matic argtiments  failed  to  reduce  it  lower  tlian  twenty- 
six  doti — and  began  asking  them  about  the  possibility 
of  evading  the  tribute-taking  Wahha  ahead. 

This  rather  astonished  them  at  first,  and  they  dixilared 
it  to  bo  impossible ;  but,  tinally,  after  being  pressed, 
they  replied,  that  one  of  their  number  should  guide  tis 
at  midnight,  or  a  little  after,  into  the  jungle  which 
grew  ou  the  frontiers  of  TJhha  and  Uvinza.  By 
keeping  a  direct  west  course  through  this  jungle  until 
we  came  to  Ukaranga  we  might  be  enabled — we  were 
told — to  travel  through  Uliha  without  further  trouble. 
If  I  were  willing  to  pay  the  guide  twelve  doti,  and  if  1 
were  able  to  impose  silence  on  my  people  while  pausing 
through  the  sleeping  village,  the  guide  was  positive  I 
conld  reach  Ujiji  without  paying  another  doti.  It  ia 
needless  to  add,  that.  I  accepted  the  proffered  assistance 
at  sTicli  a  price  with  joy. 

But  there  was  much  to  be  done.  Provisions  wero  to 
be  purcliaHed,  sufficient  to  last  four  days,  for  the  tramp 
through  the  jungle,  aud  men  were  at  once  sent  witli 
cloth  t^)  purchase  grain  at  any  price.  Fortune  favoured 
UB,  for  before  8  p.m.  wo  had  enough  for  nix  days. 

November  llh. — I  did  not  go  to  sleep  at  all  last 
night,  but  a  little  after  midnight,  as  the  moon  was 
beginning  to  show  itself,  by  gangs  of  four,  the  men 
8tol«  quietly  out  of  the  village ;  and  by  3  a.m.  the  entire 
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Exjjolittott  waB  outttiiU;  lltu  bonia,  and  not  tlio  ollglitcst 
alarm  liad  been  made.  After  whiatlingf  to  the  uew 
guide,  the  Expedition  began  to  move  in  a  Routhem 
dii'tictiou  nlong-  the  riglit  hank  of  tlio  Kanengi  River. 
After  an  hour's  marcli  in  tliis  direction,  we  struck 
west,  across  the  grassy  plain,  and  maintiiined  it,  despite 
the  ohstaclea  we  encountered,  which  wuru  sore  enongli 
to  naked  men.  Thj>-  bright  moon>lightcd  our  path: 
dark  clouds  now  andThemrast-immense  long  shadow's 
over  the  deserted  and  silent  plains,  and  tlie  moonheanw 
were  almost  obscured,  and  at  such  times  our  position 
seemed  awful — 

"  Til)  tUo  uiooii, 
KUing  in  cloinkfl  innjt'Bty,  »t  length, 
Apparent  quoon,  uuvuik-d  htr  pw:rlc»8  liglii. 
Aim!  o'ct  tho  dark  her  BJlvor  ntuitlo  throw." 

Bravely  toiled  the  men,  without  murmur,  tliough  their 
legs  were  bleeding  from  the  cnicl  gni^s,  "  Ambrosial 
morn  "  at  hwjt  ai)peared,  with  all  its  beautiful  and  lovely 
features.  Heaven  was  bom  aiu-w  to  »s,  with  com- 
forting omens  and  cheery  promise.  The  men,  thougli 
fetigued  at  the  imusual  travel,  sped  forwai-d  with  quicker 
pace  as  daylight  broke,  imtil,  at  8  a.m.,  we  sighted  the 
swift  Rusugi  River,  when  a  halt  was  oi-dcrod  in  a 
clump  of  jungle  near  it,  for  breakfast  and  rest.  Botti 
banks  of  the  river  were  alive  with  btiftalo,  yland,  and 
antelope,  but,  thongh  the  sight  was  vciy  tempting,  wo 
did  not  fire,  because  we  dared  not.  The  report  of  a  gun 
would  have  alarmed  the  whole  country.  I  preferred 
my  collee,  and  the  contentment  which  my  mind  exj>e- 
rienced  at  our  succesa 

An  hour  alter  we  had  rested,  some  native*,  carrying 
aalt  from  the  llalagarazi,  were  seen  coming  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  river.    When  abreast  of  our  hiding-place 
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they  detected  us,  and  dropping  their  salt-bags,  they 
took  to  their  heels  .at  once,  shouting  out  as  they  ran,  to 
alurra  some  villages  that  appeared  about  four  miles 
north  of  us.  The  men  were  immediately  ordered  to 
take  up  their  loads,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  had  crossed 
the  RuHugi,  and  were  makiug  direct  for  a  bamboo 
jungle  that  appeared  in  our  front.  Almost  aa  soon  a« 
we  entered,  a  wejvk-brained  woman  raiitcd  a  series  of 
piercing  yells.  The  men  were  appalled  at  this  noisy 
demoDBtratiou,  which  would  call  down  upon  our  heads 
the  vengeance  of  the  Wahha  for  evading  tlie  tribute,  to 
which  they  thought  themaclvos  entitled.  In  half  an 
hour  we  should  have  hundreds  of  howling  ravages 
about  us  in  tlie  jungle,  and  probably  a  general  maa- 
sacre  would  eusue.  The  woman  screamed  fearfully, 
again  and  again,  for  no  cause  whatever.  Some  of  tlio 
men,  with  the  instinct  of  Hflf-prGservatioii,  at  once 
dropped  their  hales  and  loads,  and  vanished  into  the 
jungle.  The  guide  came  rushing  back  to  mo,  imploring 
me  to  stop  her  noise.  The  woman's  husband,  livid  with 
i-age  and  fear,  drew  bis  sword,  and  asked  my  permissiou 
to  cut  her  head  off  at  once.  Had  I  given  the  least 
signal,  the  woman  liad  paid  with  her  life  for  her  folly. 
I  attempted  to  hush  her  cries  by  putting  my  hand  over 
her  month,  but  she  violently  wrestled  with  me,  and 
continued  her  cries  woi-so  than  ever.  There  remained 
nothing  else  for  me  to  do  but  try  the  virtue  of  my  whip 
over  her  ehouldeis.  I  asked  her  to  desist  after  the  first 
blow.  *'  No !"  She  continued  her  insane  cries  with  in- 
creased force  and  volume.  Again  my  whip  descended 
on  her  shoulders.  "  No,  no,  no !"  Anotlier  blow.  «  Will 
you  hush  ?"  "  No,  no,  no  )"  louder  and  louder  she  cried, 
and  faster  and  faster  £  showered  the  blows  for  the 
taming  of  this  sitrew.      However,  seeing  I   was  as 
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determined  to  flog  as  she  was  to  cry,  she  desisted  before 
the  tynth  blow,  and  became  silent.  A  cloth  was  folded 
over  her  mouth,  and  her  arms  were  tied  behind  her; 
and  in  a  few  moments,  the  runaways  having  returned 
to  their  duty,  the  Expedition  moved  fonvard  again  with 
redoubled  pace.  On,  on,  we  kept  steadily  until,  at  1  P.K., 
we  sighted  the  little  lake  of  Musimya,  as  wearied  as 
possible  with  our  nine  hours'  march. 

Lake  Musunya  is  one  of  the  many  circular  basins 
found  in  this  part  of  Uhha.  There  was  quite  a  group 
of  them.  The  more  correct  term  for  these  lakes  would 
be  immense  pools.  In  the  Hasika  season,  Lake  Mu- 
sunya must  extend  to  three  or  four  miles  in  length  by 
two  in  breadth.  It  swarma  witli  hippopotami,  and  its 
shores  abound  mth  noble  game. 

We  were  very  quiet,  as  may  be  imagined,  in  our 
bivouac ;  neither  tent  nor  hut  was  raised,  nor  was  fire 
kindled,  so  that,  in  case  of  pursuit,  we  could  move  off 
without  delay,  I  kept  my  Winchester  rifle  (the  gift  of 
my  frien<l  Mr.  ilorris,  and  a  rare  gift  it  was  for  such  a 
crisis)  with  its  magazine  full,  and  two  hundred  car- 
tridges in  a  bag  slung  over  ray  shoulders.  Each 
tsoldicr's  gun  was  also  ready  and  loaded,  and  we  retired 
to  sleep  our  fatigues  off  with  a  feeling  of  perfect 
Bectu-ity. 

November  SVi. — Long  before  dawn  appeared,  we  wero 
on  the  march,  and,  as  daylight  broke,  we  emerged  from 
the  bamboo  jungle,  and  struck  aa'oss  the  naked  plain 
of  Uhha,  once  more  passing  several  largo  pools  by  the 
way — far-embracing  pro8i)ect8  of  undulating  country, 
with  here  and  there  a  charncteristic  clump  of  trees 
relieving  the  general  niidity  of  the  whole.  Hour  after 
hour  we  toiled  on,  BCrot*  the  rolling  land  waves,  the 
sua  shining  with  all  his  wonted  African  fervor,  but 
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with  its  lioat  slightly  temjtereJ  by  tho  welcome  braczCB, 
ivhich  came  laden  with  tlie  fragrance  of  young  grass, 
and  perfume  of  etrange  flowers  of  various  Inies,  that 
flecked  the  otlierwise  pale-green  slieet  winch  extended 
DO  far  around  u». 

"We  arrived  at  the  Uugufu  lliver — not  the  Ukawendi 
Ungufu,  but  the  northern  stream  of  that  nnmc,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Malagarazi.  It  was  a  broad  shallow 
stream,  and  sluggish,  with  an  almost  imperceptible 
flow  south-west.  While  we  baited  in  the  deep  shade 
afforded  by  a  dense  clump  of  jungle,  cloao  to  the  right 
bank,  resting  awhile  before  contiuuing  our  journey,  I 
distinctly  heard  a  sound  as  of  distant  thnruler  in  the 
west.  Upon  asking  if  it  were  thunder,  I  was  told  it  was 
Kabogo. 

"  Kabc©o  ?  what  is  that?" 

"It  is  a  groat  mountain  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tanganika,  full  of  deep  holes,  into  which  tho  water 
rolls;  and  when  there  is  wind  on  the  Tanganika,  there 
is  a  sound  like  mviiha  (thunder).  Many  boats  have 
been  lost  there,  and  it  is  a  custom  witli  Arabs  and 
natives  to  throw  cloth— Merikaui  and  Kaniki — and 
especially  while  (Merikani)  beatht,  to  -  appease  tli© 
midungii  (god)  of  the  lake.  Those  who  tlmjw  beads 
generally  get  past  without  trouble,  but  those  who  do 
not  throw  heads  into  the  lake  get  lost,  and  are  drowned. 
Oh,  it  is  a  drcmll'ul  place !"  This  story  was  told  me  by 
the  ever-smiling  guide  Asmani,  and  was  corroborated 
by  other  former  mariners  of  the  lake  whom  I  imtl 
with  me. 

At  the  least,  this  place  where  wc  halted  for  dinner, 
0)1  the  banks  of  the  Rugufu  River,  is  eighteen  and 
a  half  hours,  or  forty-six  miles,  from  Ujiji ;  and,  as 
Kabogo  is  said  to  be  near  Uguhha,  it  must  be  over 
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sixty  miles  fi-om  UjijI ;  tlierefore  the  sound  of  tlie  lliiin- 
dering  surf,  wLich  is  said  to  roll  into  the  caves  of 
Kiibogo,  was  heanl  by  us  at  a  distance  of  over  one 
hundred  miles  away  from  tlium. 

Continuing  oar  jonrney  for  tlirco  liours  longer, 
tlii'oiigh  thin  forests,  over  extensive  beds  of  primitive 
rock,  among-  fields  of  Itirgc  boulders  thickly  stre^vn 
about,  passing"  by  numerous  herds  of  buffalo,  giraffe,  and 
zebra,  over  a  quaking  quagmire  which  resembk'd  peat, 
we  an-ived  at  the  umiiU  stream  of  Sunuzzi,  to  a  camp- 
ing; place  only  a  mile  removed  from  a  largo  settlement 
ofWahho.  liut  we  were  buried  in  the  depths  of  a 
great  forest — no  rrad  was  in  the  vicinity,  no  noise  was 
made,  deep  silence  was  preserved ;  nor  wore  fires  lit. 
We  might  therefore  rest  traiKjuilly  secure,  certain  that 
we  should  not  be  disturbed.  To-morrow  morning  the 
kirangozi  has  promised  we  shall  be  out  of  Uhha,  and  if 
we  travel  on  to  Niamtaga,  in  Ukaranga,  the  same  day. 
the  next  day  would  see  us  in  Ujiji.  Patience,  my  soul ! 
A  few  hoars  more,  then  the  end  of  all  this  will  be 
known!  I  shall  be  face  to  face  with  that  whito  mnu 
%vitli  the  whiti-  hairs  on  his  face,  whoever  lie  is! 

Nov^7nber  ^th. — Two  hours  before  dawn  we  left  our 
camp  ou  the  Sunuzzi  River,  and  struck  through  the 
forest  in  a  north-by-west  direction,  having  mnzzled  our 
goats  previously,  lest,  by  tlieir  bleating,  tliey  might 
betray  tw.  This  was  a  mistake  which  might  liave 
ended  tragically,  for  just  as  the  eastern  sky  began  to 
assume  a  jKiIe  greyish  tint,  we  emerged  from  the  jungle 
on  the  high  ruad.  The  guide  thought  we  had  passed 
L'hha,  and  set  up  a  shont  which  was  echoed  by  every 
member  of  the  caravan,  and  marched  onward  with  new 
vigor  and  increased  encrg)*,  when  plump  wo  came 
to  the  outskirts  of  a  village,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
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irere  beginning  to  stir.  Silence  was  called  for  at  onco, 
and  the  Kxpedition  halted  immediately.  I  walked 
forward  to  the  front  to  advise  with  ilic  guide.  He  did 
not  know  what  to  do.  There  waa  no  time  to  consider, 
&o  I  ordered  the  goats  to  be  slaughtered  and  left  ou  the 
road,  and  the  guide  to  push  on  Ixjldly  through  the 
village.  Tlie  chickeiis  al>M>  had  their  lliroats  cut;  after 
which  the  Exuedition  rcsmned  the  inarch  quickly  and. 
eilently,  led  by  the  guide,  who  had  orders  to  pluBf 
into  the  jungle  south  of  tlie  road.  1  »taid  until  the 
last  man  had  disappeared ;  then,  afler  preixiring  my 
'Winchester,  brought  np  the  rear,  Ibllowed  by  my  gnn- 
bearem  with  their  stock  of  ammtmition.  2iA  wo  were 
about  disappearing  beyond  the  last  hut,  a  man  darted 
out  of  his  Itut,  :uid  uttered  an  exclamation  of  alarm,  and 
lond  voices  were  heard  as  if  in  dispute.  But  in  a  short 
time  we  were  in  the  depths  of  the  jungle,  huiTyiug 
away  from  the  road  in  a  southern  direction,  and  edging 
slightly  westward.  Once  I  thought  we  were  pursued, 
and  I  halted  behind  a  tree  to  check  our  foes  if  they 
penusted  in  following  us ;  but  a  few  minutes  proved  to 
me  that  we  were  not  pursued.  After  half-an-how'a 
inarch  we  again  turned  our  faces  westward.  It  waaj 
broad  dayliglit  now,  and  our  eyes  were  delighted  with 
most  picturesque  and  8C<juestered  liUJe  valleys,  where 
wild  fruit-trees  grew,  and  rare  flowei-s  blossomed,  and 
tiny  brooks  tumbled  over  poUshcd  pebbles — where  all 
was  bright  and  beautiful — until,  finally,  wading  through 
one  pretty  pure  streamlet,  whose  soft  murmurs  we  took 
for  a  gentle  welcome,  we  passed  the  lioundary  of 
wicked  Uhha,  and  had  entered  Ckaranga ! — an  event 
that  was  hailed  with  extravagant  shouts  of  joy. 

Presently  we  found  the  fimooth  road,  and  we  trod  gaily 
with  elastic  steps,  with  Hmbs  quickened  for  the  march 
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which  we  all  knew  to  be  drawing  near  its  end.  What 
cared  we  now  for  the  difficulties  we  had  oncountercsd — 
for  thu  rough  and  cruel  foreats,  for  the  thorny  tliiekcts 
and  huiti'ul  grass,  for  the  jangle  of  all  eavagedom,  of 
which  we  bad  been  tJie  joyless  audience!  To-moiTow! 
Ay,  the  great  day  draws  nigh,  and  we  may  well 
laugh  and  sing  while  in  this  triumphant  mood.  We 
have  been  sorely  tried  ;  we  have  been  angry  with  each 
otbei'  when  vexed  by  troubl&K,  but  we  forget  all  these 
now,  and  there  is  no  face  but  is  radiant  with  the 
happiness  we  have  all  deserved. 

We  made  a  sliort  halt  at  noon,  for  iiest  and  rofresli- 
ment.  I  was  Eibown  ttie  hills  from  which  the  Taoganika 
could  ho  seen,  wbitih  bounded  Oie  valley  of  tlie  Liuche 
on  the  east  I  could  not  contain  myself  at  the  sight  of 
them.  Even  with  this  sliovt  halt  I  was  restless  and 
unsatisfied.  We  resumed  the  march  again.  I  sptiri'ed 
ray  men  fonvard  with  the  promise  that  to-morrow 
ehould  see  their  reward.  Fish  and  beer  should  be 
given  them,  as  much  as  thoy  could  ei\t  and  di-ink. 

We  were  in  eight  of  the  vilhiges  of  the  Wakaranga ; 
the  people  caught  sight  of  us,  and  mauifctfted  consider- 
able excitement.  I  sent  men  ahead  to  reassure  them, 
and  they  came  for«-ard  to  greet  us.  This  wa«  so  new 
and  welcome  to  us  ^*  difl'ercut  from  the  turbulent 
Wa\-inza  and  the  black-mailers  of  Uhha,  that  wc  were 
melted.  But  we  had  no  time  to  loiter  by  the  way  to 
indulge  our  joy.  I  was  impelled  onward  by  my  almoxt 
uncontrollable  feelings.  I  wished  to  resolve  my  doubts 
and  leant.  Was  iir  still  there  ?  Had  dr  heard  of  my 
coming  ?    Would  ue  fly  ? 

How  beautiful  Ukaranga  appears  1  The  green  hills  are 
cro\vned  by  clusters  of  Htraw-thatched  cones.  The  hills 
rise  and  fall ;  here  denuded  and  cultivated,  there  in 
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pasturage,  here  timbered,  yonder  Bwarmmg  with  hut* 
The  country  hsis  somewhat  tho  aspect  of  Miiryliiud. 

We  f;nw»  the  Mkuti,  a  glorious  little  river!  We 
asceud  the  opjmsitc  bauk,  and  stride  through  the  forest 
like  men  who  have  done  a  deed  of  which  they  may  be 
promt.  M'e  have  already  travelled  nine  hours,  and  tho 
«uii  is  sinking  rapidly  towards  the  west;  yet,  appa- 
i-ently,  we  are  not  fatigued. 

We  reach  the  outskirts  of  Niamtaga,  and  we  hear 
xma  beat.  The  peoplo  are  flying  into  the  woods ; 
ftey  desert  their  villages,  for  they  take  ns  to  be  Ungii- 
lluga — the  forest  thieves  of  Mirambo,  who,  after  con- 
quering the  Araha  of  TjDyanycmbe,  are  coming  to 
fight  the  Arabs  of  Ujiji.  Even  the  King  flies  from  bis 
village,  and  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  terror- 
stricken,  follows  him.  We  enter  into  it  and  quietly 
take  possession,  and  my  tent  is  set.  Finally,  the  word 
is  bruited  about  that  we  are  Wang\Tana,  from  Unyan- 
yembe. 

"  Well,  then,  is.Mirarabo  dead  ?"'  they  ask. 
"  No,"  we  arwwor. 

"Well,  how  did  you  come  to  Ukarauga?" 
"  By  way  of  L'konongo,  Ukawendi,  and  Uhha." 
"Ob— hi-Ie!"  Tlien  they  laugh  heartily  at  their 
fright,  and  begin  to  make  excuses.  Tho  King  is  intro- 
duced to  me,  and  he  says  he  had  only  gone  to  the 
woods  in  order  to  attack  us  again — be  meant  to  have 
come  back  and  killetl  us  all,  if  we  had  been  Ruga- 
Ruga.  But  thou  wc  know  the  poor  King  was  terribly 
frightened,  and  would  never  have  dared  to  return,  bad 
we  been  Ruga-Ruga — not  he.  We  are  not,  however, 
in  a  mood  to  quan-el  with  him  about  an  idiomatic 
plirasc  i>Gculijir  to  him,  but  rather  take  him  by  tho 
hand  and  shjike  it  well,  and  say  we  are  60  verj"  glad  to 
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«ce  liim.  And  lie  shares  in  our  pleasure,  and  inune- 
diately  three  of  tlie  i'attcst  sheep,  pots  of  boer,  flour, 
jLiid  lioney  are  brought  to  uh  as  a  gift,  and  1  make  him 
happier  still  with  two  of  the  finest  clotlis  I  have  in 
ray  bales;  and  thus  a  friendly  pact  is  entered  into 
between  us. 

While  I  write  my  diary  of  tlii«  day's  proceedings,  I 
tell.Selim  to  lay  out  my  new  flannel  suit,  to  oil  my 
boot*,  to  chalk  my  helmet,  and  fold  a  new  puggaree 
around  it,  that  I  may  make  as  preaeutabic  an  appear- 
ance as  possible  before  the  white  man  with  the  grey 
beard,  and  before  the  Arabs  of  Ujiji ;  (or  tlie  clothes  I 
have  worn  througli  jungle  and  forest  are  in  tatters. 
Good-night ;  only  let  one  day  come  again,  and  we  shall 
see  what  wc  shall  see. 

AW^mber  lOtfi.  /'V/V/fly.— The  236tb  day  from  Baga- 
moyo,  and  tlie  alst  day  fi"oiii  UnyauyemlK;.  Geneml 
direction  to  Ujiji,  west- by-south.  Time  of  march,  six 
hoitrs. 

It  is  a  happy,  glorious  morning.  The  air  is  fresh 
and  cool.  The  nVy  lovingly  smiles  on  the  earth  and 
her  children.  The  deep  woods  are  crowned  in  bright 
green  leafage";  the  water  of  the  Mkufi,  rushing  under 
the  emerald  shade  afl'orded  by  the  hcai'dcd  banks,  seems 
to  challenge  us  for  tlic  race  to  Ujiji,  witli  its  continuous 
brawl. 

We  are  all  outside  the  village  cane  fence,  everj-  man 
of  us  looking  as  spruce,  as  neat,  and  happy  as  when  we 
embarked  on  the  dhows  at  Zanzibsir,  which  seems  to  us 
to  have  been  ages  ago — we  have  witnessed  and  ex- 
perienced so  much. 

"  Forward !" 

"  Ay  Wallal),  ay  Wallah,  hana  yango !"  and  the  light- 
hearted  braves  stride  away  at  a  rate  which  must  soon 
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Lriug  us  ■witliin  view  of  Ujiji.  We  ascend  a  hill  over- 
grown with  batoboo,  descend  into  a  ravine  through 
which  dashes  an  impetuous  little  torrent,  asoend 
onother  short  bill,  then,  along  a  smooUi  footpath 
mniiiuf^  across  tho  slope  of  a  long  ridge,  we  push 
on  as  only  eager,  light-hearted  men  can  do. 

In  two  hours  I  am  warned  to  prepare  for  a  view  of 
the  Tangiinika,  for,  from  the  top  of  a  steep  monotain 
the  kiraiigozi  says  I  can  see  it.  I  almost  vent  the 
feehnga  of  my  heart  in  cries.  But  'n-ait,  we  mnst 
behold  it  first.  And  wo  press  forward  and  np  tho  hill 
broatliicHsly,  lest  tJie  grand  scene  hasten  away.  We 
arc  at  last  on  the  summit.  Ah  !  not  yet  can  it  be  seen. 
A  Httle  further  on — juBt  yonder,  oh !  there  it  ie — a 
fiilvory  gleam.  I  merely  catch  sight  of  it  between  the 
trees,  and — but  here  it  is  at  last !  True — the  Tanca- 
~\  '^  NIKA !  aud  there  are  the  bhic-hlack  mouutnins  of 
Ugoma  and  Ukaramba.  An  immense  broad  sheet,  a 
Inimished  bed  of  silver — lucid  canopy  of  blue  above — 
lofty  mountains  are  its  valanees,  palm  forests  form  its 
fringes!  The  Tanganika  ! — Hun-sih  !  and  the  men 
respond  to  the  exultant  cry  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  witli 
*Iie  lungs  of  Stentoi-8,  and  the  great  forests  and  the 
hillfl  scorn  to  share  in  our  triumph. 

Was  this  the  pUoe  where  Burton  and  Speicc  stood, 
Bombay,  when  they  saw  the  lake  fii-st?" 

"  I  don't  remember,  master ;  it  was  Pomewhere  ahont 
here,  I  think," 

*'  Poor  fellows !  The  one  was  half-paralvKed,  the 
other  half-blind,"  said  Sir  Roderick  Murehison,  when 
he  de8(;ribed  Burton  and  Speke's  aiti^'al  in  view  of  the 
Tauganika. 

And  I  ?  Well,  I  am  so  haj^  that,  were  I  quite 
paralyzed  and  blinded,  I  think  that  at  this  supreme 
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momeot  I  could,  tako  up  my  l>ed  aitd  walk,  and 
all  bliodnesg  would  cea^  at  ouoc.  Fortunately,  how* 
ever,  I  am  quite  well ;  I  have  not  suffered  a  day's 
sidtuess  since  the  day  I  left  Unyanyembe.  How 
much  would  SImw  Ihj  willing  to  give  to  be  in  my  place 
now?  Who  is  happiest — he,  revelling  in  the  luxuries 
of  UnyanyemKe,  or  I,  standing  on  the  summit  of  this 
mountain,  looking  down  with  glad  eyes  and  proud  heart 
on  the  Tanganika  ? 

TVe  are  descending  the  western  slopo  of  the  mountfliii, 
with  the  valley  of  the  Liuche  before  us.  Something 
like  an  hour  before  noon  we  have  gained  the  thick 
matete  brake,  which  grows  on  both  banks  of  the  river ; 
we  wade  through  the  clear  stream,  arrive  on  the  other 
side,  emerge  out  of  the  brake,  and  the  gartlens  of  the 
Wajiji  are  around  us — a  i>erfoct  marvel  of  vegetable 
wealth.  Details  escape  my  hasty  and  partial  obscr- 
vation.  I  am  almost  overpowered  with  my  own  emo- 
tions. I  notice  the  graceful  pahnH,  neat  plots,  green 
witli  vegetable  plants,  and  small  villages  surrounded 
with  frail  fences  of  the  mateto-cane. 

We  pnsh  oiirapidiyj  lest  tho  news  of  our  coming 
might  reach  the  people  of  Bunder  Ujiji  l»efore  we  come 
in  sight,  and  are  ready  for  them.  We  halt  at  a  little 
brook,  then  ascend  tlie  long  liiopc  of  a  naked  ridge,  the 
very  last  of  the  myriads  we  have  crossed.  This  alone 
prevents  us  from  seeing  the  lake  in  all  ita  vastness. 
We  arrive  at  the  summit,  travel  across  and  arrive  at  il« 
western  rim,  ami — [lauso,.  readei'^rthe  port  of  Ujiji  i» 
helow  «H,  embowered  in  the  palms,  only  five  J»undred_ 
[yards  from  naL  At  this  grand  montent  we  do  not 
think  of  the  hundreds  of  miles  we  Iiave  marched,  of  the 
hundreds  of  hills  that  we  have  ascended  and  descended, 
of  the  manj-  forests  wc  have  travci-sed,  of  the  jungles  and 
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thickets  that  annoyed  us,  of  the  fervid  salt  plains  that 
.  blistered  our  feet,  of  the  hot  suns  that  scorched  us,  nor 
Vtho  dangers  and  difficulties,  now  happily  mirmounted. 
-if^  At  last  the  Bublinift  hour  hua  Ryrlvftil  J— ^fiifivtirpflmfi,  our 
y      hopes,  and  anticipations  are  now  about  ro^be  realized  ! 
l^       Our  hearts  and  our  feelings  are  with  our  eyes,  as  @> 

I'      peer  into  the  palms  and  try  to  make  out  in  which  hut 
or  house  lives  the  wliito  man  with  the  grey  beard  we 
heard  about  on  the  Malagarazi. 
"  Unfurl  the  flags,  ami  load  your  gnns !" 
"  Ay  WiiUah,  ay  Wallah,  bana!"  respond  the  men, 
eagerly. 
'    i"-^>.  f"  One,  two,  three— fire  !'* 
'  'f  v'      A  volley  from  nearly  fif 


;arly  fifty  guns  roare  like  a  salute 

effect 


^      *■       n-om  a  battery  of  artillery7~we~shall  note  its 
pitsently  on  the  peaceful-looking  village  below. 

*'Now,  kirangozi,  hold  the  white  man's  flag  up 
high,  and  let  the  Zanzibar  flag  bring  up  the  rear. 
And  you  men  keep  close  together,  and  keep  firing 
until  we  halt  in  the  markct-placo,  or  before  the  white 
man's  house.  You  have  said  to  mo  often  tliat  you 
could  smell  the  fish  of  the  Taiiganika — I  can  smell  the 
fish  of  the  Tangauika  now.  There  are  fish,  and  beer, 
and  a  long  rest  waitiug  for  yoii.     Makch  !" 

Hefore  we  had  gone  a  hundred  yards  our  repeated 
volleys  liad  the  effect  desired.  We  had  awakened  Ujiji 
to  the  knowledge  that  a  caravan  was  coming,  and  the 
people  were  witnessed  rushing  up  in  hundreds  to  meet 
us.  The  mere  sight  of  the  flags  informed  every  one 
immediately  that  \ve  wei-e  a  caravan,  but  the  American 
yrfltUg  borne  aloft  by  gigantic  Asniani,  whose  face  was 
one  vast  smile  on  this  djiy,  rather  ataggered  them  at 
firaL^  Ilowovcr.  many  of  iTie^eople  who  now  ap- 
pi-oacbed  us  remembered  the  flag.    They  lad  seen  it 
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float  above  the  American  Consulate,  and  from  the  inast- 
Lead  of  many  a  ship  in  the  harbor  of  Zanzilxir,  and 
they  were  noon  heard  welcoming  the  beautiful  flag  with 
cries  of  "Bindera  Kiaungu!" — a  white  man's  flag! 
"  Bindera  Menkani!" — the  American  ilagi 

Thtn  wo  were  sunouDded  by  them:  by  AVajiji, 
Wanyamwezi,  Waugwana,  AVanindi,  AVaguhha,  Wa- 
manyuema  and  Arabs,  and  were  almost  deafened  with 
the  shouts  of  "  Yambo,  yambo,  bana !  Yambo,  bona ! 
Yanibo,  bana !"  To  all  and  each  of  my  men  tho 
welcome  was  giveu. 

Vi'e  were  now  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
village  of  tJjiji,  and  tlie  ei-owJs  arc  dense  about  me. 
Suddenly  I  hear  a  voice  on  my  right  say, 

"Good  moming,  sir!" 

Startled  at  hearing  tJus  greeting  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  crowd  of  black  people,  I  taru  eharply  around  in  search 
of  the  man,  and  see  him  at  my  side,  with  tlio  bhwltcst 
of  faces,  but  animated  and  joyous — a  man  dressed  in  a 
long  white  shirt,  with  a  turban  of  American  sheeting 
around  his  woolly  head,  and  I  ask; 

"Who  the  mischief  are  vou?" 

"  I  am  Susi,  the  servant  of  Dr.  Livingstone/' 
said  he,  smiling,  and  bbowing  a  gleaming  row  of 
teeth. 

"  What  I     h  Dr.  Livizigstone  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"In  this  villager 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Are  you  sure?" 

"  Sure,  sure,  sir.    Why,  I  leave  him  just  now," 

"(Jood  moming,  sir,"  Baid  another  voice. 

"Hallo,"*  said  I,  "is  tliis  another  onor" 

»  Yes,  sir." 
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"  Well,  wliat  ifl  your  name  ?" 

**  My  name  is  Chnmah,  sir." 

"  What !  are  you  Chamah,  tbe  friend  of  Wekotani  ?" 

"Ye«,  sir." 

"  And  is  the  Doctor  well  ?" 

*'  Not  very  well,  sir." 

**  Where  has  he  been  eo  long  ?" 

"  In  Manyuenia." 

"  Now,  yon  SusJ,  run,  and  tcU  the  Doctor  I  ani 
coming." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  and  off  he  darted  like  a  madman. 

Bat  by  this  time  wo  wtiro  within  two  Jiuiidrod  yards 
of  tlio  village,  and  the  multitude  was  getting  denser, 
and  almost  preventing  our  march.  Flags  and  streamers 
were  out;  Anibs  and  Wangwana  were  pushing  (heir 
way  through  iho  natives  in  order  to  givet  ns,  for, 
according  to  their  account,  we  belonged  to  them.  But 
tlie  groat  wonder  of  all  was,  '■  How  did  you  come  from 
Unyanyembe  ?" 

Soon  Susi  came  running  Iwielt,  and  a«lced  me  my 
name ;  he  had  told  the  Doctor  tbat  I  was  coming,  but 
the  Doctor  was  too  surprised  to  believe  him,  and,  when 
the  Doctor  asked  him  my  name.  Sum  wae  rather 
etaggered. 

But,  during  Susi's  absence,  the  news  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  Doctor  that  it  was  surely  a  white  man 
that  was  coming,  whose  guns  were  firing  and  whoso 
flag  could  be  seen ;  and  the  great  Arab  magnates  of 
Ujiji — Moliammed  bin  Sali,  Sayd  bin  Majid,  Abid  bin 
Sutiman,  Moliammed  bin  Gharib,  and  others — had 
gathered  together  before  the  Doctor's  house,  and  the 
Doctor  had  come  out  from  his  veranda  to  discuss  the 
matter  and  await  my  arrival. 

lu  the  moautime,  the  head  of  the  Expeditiwi  had 
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halted,  and  the  kirangozi  waa  out  of  llie  ranks,  holding 
his  flag  aloft,  and  Selim  snid  to  me,  *'  1  see  the  Doctor, 
sir.    Oh,  what  an  old  man  !     He  has  got  a  white  beard." 

And  I ^wbat  would  I  not  have  given   for  a  hit 

of  friendly  wilderness,  where,  unseen,  I  might  vent  my 
joy  in  some  mad  freak,  such  as  idiotically  biting  my 
liand,  tm-ning  a  somersault,  or  slashing  at  trees,  in 
order  to  aliay  those  exfciling  feelings  that  were  well- 
nigh  uncontrolUble.  My  heart  beat«  fast,  but  I  must 
not  let  my  fiwso  betray  my  emotions,  lest  it  shall 
detract  from  the  dignity  of  a  white  man  appearing 
under  such  extraordinary  circumstances. 

So  I  did  that  wliicb  I  thought  was  most  dignified.  I 
piifihed  bock  the  crowds,  and,  passing  from  the  rear, 
walked  down  a  living  avenne  of  people,  imtil  I  came  in 
front  of  the  semicircle  of  Arabs,  in  the  front  of  which 
stood  the  wliito  man  with  the  grey  board.  As  I 
advanced  slowly  towards  him  I  noticed  he  was  pale, 
looked  weaned,  had  a  grey  Ijcard,  wore  a  bluish  cap 
with  a  faded  gold  band  roimd  it,  had  on  a  red-sleeved 
waistcoat,  and  a  pair  of  grey  tweed  trousers.  I  would 
have  run  to  him,  only  I  was  a  coward  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  mob — wonld  have  embraced  him,  only,  he 
being  an  Englishman,  I  did  not  know  how  he  would 
receive  me  ;•  so  I  did  what  co^vardicc  and  false  pride 

*  ■■  Tlik  EiiclUhioaa,  m.I  ftfterwanlB  tmnA,  mu  »  railituy  num 
TtttoRiing  to  liis  conntry  fmnt  Indi*,  oncl  ntuKing  tbo  Dceort  at  tliU 
put  in  order  to  go  throilgh  Pilittino.  As  Tor  nM,  I  bad  otmo  prrtly 
stnigbt  from  Kng^r't'^i  and  bo  lur«  we  met  iu  Uie  wildenicBB  *\  about 
faalf-wny  bona  our  rcepcctivo  startmg-point*.  Ab  w«  approacbod 
Cftob  otbor,  it  became  witb  mo  »  queation  wfaetbcr  we  khouM  speak;  I 
tbonght  U  Ukelj  Ibat  (ho  «trnngrr  tronld  Hocoel  me,  and  in  tbe  eivat 
of  hiM  doing  no,  I  ww  quite  K«dj  to  Iw  as  fianablu  and  cbntty  as  I 
tioiild  be,  aeeurding  to  my  natnro ;  bnt  ettlt  I  could  not  tliink  of 
anylfaing  paitieoltr  tfaat  I  bad  to  my  to  hiin;  of  conno  among 
cinliscd  people,  the  not  bartRg  anytbing  to  eay  b  iio  ciotuw  at  aU 
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snggfesleJ  was  the  best  thing — walked  deliberately  to 
bim,  took  off  my  hat,  ;ind  said  : 

"  Dr.  Livingstone,  I  presume  'f* 

"Yes,"  eaid  he,  with  a  kind  smile,  lifting  his  cap 
slightly. 

I  replace  my  hat  on  my  head,  and  ho  pnts  on  his 
cap,  and  we  Ixith  f^rasp  hands,  siiid  I  then  say  aloud  : 

"  I  tliauk  God,  Doctor,  I  have  been  permitted  to  see 
you." 

He  answered,  "  I  feet  thankful  that  I  am  here  to 
Welcome  you." 

I  turn  to  the  Arabe,  take  off  my  hat  to  Uiem  in 
response  to  the  saluting  cliorus  of  "  Yambos  "  I  receive, 
and  the  Doctor  introduces  them  to  me  byname.  Tlien. 
oblivious  of  the  crowds,  oblivious  of  the  men  who  shared 
with  me  my  dangers,  we — Livingstone  and  I— turn 
our  faces  towards  his  lemhe.  He  points  to  the  veranda, 
or,  rather,  mud  platform,  under  the  broad  overhanging 
eaves;  be  points  to  bis  own  particular  seat,  wlncli  I  see 
bis  age  and  experience  in  Afi-ica  has  suggested,  namely, 
a  straw  mat,  with  a  goatskiu  ovur  it,  and  another  skin 
nailed  against  the  wall  to  protect  his  hack  from  contact 
with  the  cold  mud.  I  protest  against  taking  this  seat, 
which  BO  much  more  befits  bim  than  me,  but  the  Doctor 
will  not  yield  :  I  must  lake  it. 

We  are  seated-^the  Doctor  and  I-^with  our  backs  to 
the  wall.  The  Arabs  take  scats  on  our  left.  More  than 
a  thousand  natives  are  in  our  front,  filling  the  whole 
square  densely,  indulging  their  curiosity,  and  discussing 


far  not  qvoukiDf;,  bnt  I  was  sty,  oud  iudulcnt,  wiil  I  fuU  no  greet 
to  stop,  aiul  tnllc  liko  ft  Tnoming  visitor,  in  the  au'dfit  uf  t!i<;w(!  brood] 
volittidoii.     Ttio  truTclIer  pcrlmpH  fvlt  nc  I  did,  for  except  tliat  vno ' 
lifted  our  bands  to  our  caps,  and  wavod  our  armfi  iu  eourtnty,  wo  pnfi8ed 
ciieli  otLer  as  if  we  bod  possod  in  Bond  Stroet," — KiuglaJtct's  Eillhm. 
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Uk  &ct  of  two  white  men  meeting  at  rjijf--ODe  joet 
oeme  from  Mnnyucma,  in  the  wwt,  tbe  other  &om 
Unjaavembe,  in  ihe  east. 

Cfmvenaticni  began.  ^T1lat  about  r  I  declare  I 
luve  fei^otleiu  Oh !  we  mntuiJIv  asked  iiitc$tii>nt>  ot 
oae  UKMhra*,  mdi  as : 

"  How  dad  jroo  oome  here  ?"  and  "  Whwre  have  yo» 
beeo  aD  thai  long  time  ? — the  world  \u\&  believed  tou  to 
be  dead."  Tcs,  that  was  the  way  it  b^ou ;  but  what- 
ever the  Doctor  informetl  mo,  and  that  which  I  coutmu* 
nicated  to  him,  F  canuot  corructly  rc|)ort,  fur  t  foimd 
mjraelf  gazing  at  him,  conning  the  wonderful  nijui  at 
whose  side  I  now  sat  in  Central  Africa.  Kverv  hair  of  his 
bead  aod  beard,  ever}'  wrinkle  of  his  fhcc,  tlte  waniieas 
of  bia  features,  and  the  slightly  wearied  look  ho  won*, 
were  all  imparting  intelligence  to  mo — the  knowledge  I 
craved  for  ^  much  ever  since  I  heard  the  words, "  Tako 
what  you  want,  but  find  Livingstone."  MHint  I  saw 
was  deeply  intereirting  intelligence  to  mo,  and  un- 
vaniisbcd  truth.  X  was  listening  and  reading  at  tliu 
same  time.  "What  did  these  dumb  witueeses  relate  to 
rae? 

Oh,  reader,  had  you  been  at  my  side  -oiL-thia  day  iu 
Ujiji,  how  eloquently  could  iio  told  the  n.nlnre  of  this 
man's  work !  Had  you  been  tlicvo  but  to  bcq  and  hear  1 
His  lips  gave  me  the  details;  lips  that  never  lie.  I 
cannot  repeat  what  he  said ;  t  waa  too  much  cngrosaed 
to  take  my  uoto-book  out,  and  begin  to  etenogrnph  \m 
story.  He  bad  so  much  to  say  that  lie  begati  at  iho 
end,  seemingly  oblivious  of  the  fact  tliat  five  or  six 
years  bad  to  be  accounted  for.  But  his  account  waa 
ooidng  out;  it  was  growing  fast  into  grand  proportions 
— into  a  most  mars'ellous  history  of  deeds. 

The  Arabs  rose  up,  with  a  delicacy  I  approved,  as  if 
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they  intuitively  knew  that  we  ought  to  be  left  to  our- 
selves. I  KCiit  Bombay  with  them,  to  give  them  the 
UCW8  they  alec  wautcd  so  mnch  to  know  about  tlio 
affairs  at  Unyanyembe.  Sayd  bin  Majid  was  the  Either 
of  the  gallant  young  man  whom  I  saw  »t  Ma»ange,  and 
who  fought  \vith  me  at  Ziml-izo,  and  who  fioou  after- 
wards was  killed  by  Mirambo's  Kuga-Uuga  in  the  forest 
of  Wilyankuru ;  and,  knowing  tliat  I  had  been  there, 
he  earnestly  desired  to  hear  the  talc  of  the  iight;  bat 
they  had  all  friends  at  Unyanyembe,  and  it  was  but 
natm-al  that  they  should  lie  anxious  to  hear  of  what 
concerned  them. 

After  giving  orders  to  Bombay  and  Asmani  for  the 
provisioniDg  of  the  men  of  the  Expedition,  I  called 
"  Kaif-Halek,"  or  "  How-do-ye-do,"  and  introduced 
him  to  Dr.  Livingstone  as  one  of  the  soldiers  iu 
charge  of  certain  goods  left  at  Unyanyembe,  whom  I 
had  compelled  to  accompany  me  to  Ujiji,  that  he  might 
deliver  in  ])cn)on  to  hi»  master  the  letter-bag  he  had 
been  cntmsfcd  with  by  Dr.  Kirk.  This  was  that 
famous  letter-bag  marked  "  Nov.  1st,  1870,"  which  was 
now  delivered  into  fhc  Doctor's  hands  365  days  after  it 
left  Zanzibar !  Uow  long,  I  wonder,  had  it  I'emaincd 
at  Unyanyembe  had  I  not  been  despatched  into  Central 
Africa  iu  search  of  the  great  traveller  ? 

The  Doctor  kept  the  lelter-lmg  on  his  knee,  then, 
presently,  opened  it,  looked  at  the  letters  contained 
there,  and  read  one  or  two  of  his  children's  letters,  his 
face  in  the  meanwhile  lighting  up. 

He  aeked  me  to  tell  him  tlic  news.  "  No,  Doctor," 
said  I,  "  read  your  letters  first,  which  I  am  sure  you 
must  be  impatient  In  read." 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  1  have  waited  years  for  letters,  and 
I  have  been  taught  patience.     I  can  sorely  afford  to 
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wait  a  few  hours  longer.     Xo,  tell  mc  the  general 
news  :  how  ie  the  world  getting  along  ?" 

"  You  proliably  know  mncli  already.  Do  you  know 
that  the  Suez  Canal  is  a  fact — is  opened,  and  a  regular 
ti-ade  carried  on  between  Europe  and  India  through  it?" 

'*  I  did  not  hear  about  the  opening  of  it.  Well,  that 
ia  gi-aud  uewa !     AVhat  el»e  ?" 

Shortly  I  foimd  myself  enacting  the  part  of  an 
annual  periodical  to  him.  There  was  no  need  of  exag^ 
geration — of  any  i>enny-ft-line  news,  or  of  any  sensa- 
tionalism. The  world  bad  witnesBed  and  experienced 
much  the  last  few  yeai's.  The  Pacific  Railroad  had 
been  completed;  Grant  had  been  elected  President 
of  the  United  States;  Egypt  bad  been  flooded  with 
eavans;  the  Cret-ui  rebellion  had  terminated;  a 
S]]ani5h  revolution  had  driven  Isabella  from  the  throne 
of  Spain,  and  a  Kegent  had  been  appointed ;  General 
Prim  was  assaaainatcd ;  a  Castelar  had  electrified  Europe 
with  his  advanced  ideas  upon  the  liberty  of  worship ; 
Prussia  had  humbled  Denmark,  and  annexed  Schleswig- 
HoUtein,  and  her  armies  were  now  around  Paris ;  the 
"  Man  of  Destiny "  was  a  prisoner  at  WilhelmshOhe ; 
the  Queen  of  Fashion  and  the  EmprcsH  of  the  French 
,  was  a  fugitive ;  and  the  child  bom  in  the  purple  had 
[lost  for  ever  the  Imperial  wown  intended  for  hut  head  ; 
(the  Napoleon  dynasty  was  extiuguiehod  by  the  Prus- 
sians, Bismarck  and  Von  Uoltke;  and  France,  the 
proud  empire,  was  humbled  to  the  dust. 

What  could  a  man  have  exaggerated  of  tliese  facts  ? 
What  a  budget  of  news  it  was  to  one  who  had  emerged 
from  the  depths  of  the  primeval  forests  of  Manyuema ! 
The  reflection  of  the  dazzling  light  of  civilisation  was 
cast  on  him  while  Livings^tonc  was  thus  listening  in 
wonder  to  one  of  the  most  exciting  pages  of  history  ever 
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repeated.  How  the  puny  tleeda  of  barbarism  pnlcd 
before  these!  Who  could  tell  imder  what  new  phases 
of  uneasy  life  Europe  was  laburiiig  even  then,  while 
we,  two  of  her  lonely  children,  rchftaracd  tlie  tale  of 
her  lafo  woes  and  glories?  More  worthily,  perhajw, 
had  the  tongue  of  a  lyric  Domodocus  recounted  them  ; 
but,  in  tlio  absence  of  the  poet,  the  ncwfipn])cr  corre- 
spondent performed  his  part  as  well  and  truthfiiily 
ae  he  could. 

Not  long  after  the  Arabs  had  departed,  a  dishful  of 
hot  hashcd-meat  calies  was  sent  to  us  by  Sayd  bin 
Majid,  and  a  cnrried  chicken  ■^^■as  received  from  Mo- 
hammed bin  Sali,  and  Mocni  Khori  sent  a  dishful  of 
stewed  goat-meat  and  rice ;  and  thus  pi-esonts  of  food 
came  in  succession,  and  aifaet  as  they  were  brought  we 
set  to.  I  had  a  healthy,  stubborn  digestion — the  exer- 
cise I  had  taken  had  put  it  in  prime  order ;  but  Living- 
stone— he  had  been  complaining  that  he  had  no  ap]3etitc, 
that  his  stomach  refused  everything  but  a  cup  of  tea 
now  and  then — he  ate  also — ate  like  a  vigorous,  Lungry 
man ;  and,  as  he  vied  with  me  in  demolishing  the  pan- 
cakes, he  kept  repeating,  "  You  have  brought  me  new 
life.     You  have  brought  me  new  life." 

"Oh,  by  George!"  I  said,  " I  have  forgotten  some- 
thing. Hasten,  Selini,  and  bring  that  bottle;  yon 
know  which ;  and  bring  mo  tlie  silver  goblets.  I 
brougbt  this  bottle  on  purpose  for  this  event,  which 
I  hoped  would  come  to  pass,  though  often  it  seemed 
useless  to  expect  it." 

8elim  knew  where  the  bottle  was,  and  he  soon 
returned  with  it  —  a  bottle  of  Sillery  champagne; 
and,  handijig  the  Doctor  a  silver  goblet  brimful  of 
the  exhilarating  wine,  and  pouring  a  small  quantity 
into  my  own,  I  said, 
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"Dr.  LnTngstone,  to  your  very  good  health,  sir." 

"  And  to  yourH,"  ho  rcfipouded. 

And  the  champagne  I  had  treasured  for  this  happy 
meeting  was  drunk  with  hearty  good  wishes  to  each 
other. 

But  we  kept  on  talking  and  talking,  and  prepared 
food  was  beiog  broiight  to  us  all  that  afternoon ;  and 
we  kept  on  eating  every  time  it  was  brought,  until 
I  had  eaten  even  to  repletion,  and  the  Doctor  was 
obliged  to  confess  ihat  he  had  eaten  enough.  Still, 
Haiimah,  the  female  cook  of  the  Doctor's  establishment, 
was  in  a  ntute  of  the  greatest  excitement.  She  had 
been  protruding  licr  head  out  of  the  cookhouse  to  make 
sure  that  there  were  really  two  white  men  sitting  down 
in  ihe  veranda,  when  there  used  to  lie  only  one,  who 
wouJd  not,  because  he  could  not,  cat  anything ;  and  she 
had  been  considenibly  exorcised  in  her  mind  about  this 
fact.  She  was  afraid  the  Doctor  did  not  properly 
appreciate  her  culinary  abilities ;  but  now  she  was 
amazed  at  the  extraordinary  quantity  of  food  eaten, 
and  slie  was  in  a  state  of  delightful  excitement.  We 
could  hear  her  tongue  rolling  off  a  tremendous  volume 
of  clatter  to  the  wondering  crowds  who  halted  before 
the  kitchen  to  hear  the  current  of  news  with  which 
she  edified  them.  Poor,  faithful  soul!  While  we 
listened  to  the  noise  of  her  furious  gossip,  the  Doctor 
related  her  faithful  services,  and  the  terrible  anxiety 
she  evinced  when  the  guns  first  announced  the  arrival 
of  another  white  man  in  Ujiji ;  how  slie  had  been 
flying  about  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  excitement,  from 
the  kitchen  into  bis  presence,  and  out  again  into  the 
sq^uare,  asking  all  sorts  of  questions ;  how  she  was 
in  despair  at  the  scantiness  of  the  general  larder  and 
U-easury  of  tlie  strange  household ;  bow  she  was  anxiotw 
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to  make  up  for  tlieir  poverty  by  a  grand  appearance- — 
to  make  up  a  mvi  of  Ilarinecide  feast  to  welcome 
the  white  man.  *'  Wby,"  said  ehe,  "  is  be  not  one 
of  as  ?  Does  he  not  brinj;  plenty  of  cloth  and  beads  ? 
Talk  about  the  Arabs  !  AVho  are  they  that  they  ubould 
bo  compared  to  white  men  ?     Arabs,  indeed !" 

The  Doctor  and  I  conversed  upon  many  things, 
especially  upon  his  own  immediate  troubles,  and  liin 
disappointment,  upon  bin  aiTival  iu  Ujiji,  when  told 
that  all  his  goods  had  been  sold,  and  he  was 
reduced  to  poverty.  He  had  but  twenty  cloths  or 
8o  left  of  tho  stock  ho  had  deposited  with  tlie  man 
called  Sherif,  the  baliK^iste  drunken  tailtir,  who  wa« 
sent  by  the  Itritiwli  CoiiruI  in  charge  of  the  goods. 
Beudes  whicli  he  had  been  suffL-niig  from  an  allack  of 
dysentery,  and  IiIb  txjndition  was  most  deplombie. 
Ho  was  but  little  improved  on  this  day,  though  be 
had  eaten  well,  aud  ab«ady  began  to  feel  stronger  and 
bettj.T. 

This  day,  lilce  all  otliero,  (hough  big  with  happinest 
to  me,  at  last  was  fading  away.  AVe,  sitting  with  our 
&ces  looking  to  the  east,  as  Livingstone  bad  been 
sitting  for  days  preceding  my  arrival,  noted  the  dark 
shadows  which  crept  up  above  the  grove  of  palms 
beyond  the  village,  and  above  the  rampart  of  moun- 
tains which  we  bad  crossed  that  day,  now  looming 
tlnough  the  fast  approaching  darkness ;  and  wo  listened, 
with  our  hearts  full  of  gratitude  to  the  great  Giver 
of  Good  and  Dispenser  of  all  IIappincss,tothe  sonorous 
thunder  of  the  surf  of  the  Tanganika,  and  to  the 
chorus  which  the  night  iuHec-ls  sang.  Hours  passed, 
aud  we  were  etill  sitting  tliore  with  our  minds  busy 
upon  the  day's  remarkable  events,  when  I  rememl)ered 
that  the  twM-Iler  bad  not  yet  read  his  letto-s. 
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"  Doctor,"  I  said,  "  you  had  better  read  your  letters. 
I  will  not  keep  you  up  any  longer." 

"  Tea,"  be  answered,  *'  it  is  getting  late ;  and  I  will 
go  and  read  my  friends'  letters.  Good-night,  and  Glod 
bless  you." 

"  G[ood-night,  my  dear  Doctor ;  and  let  me  hope  liiat 
your  news  will  be  auch  as  you  desire." 

And  now,  dear  reader,  having  related  succinctly    |' 
'*  How  I  fonnd  livingstone,"  I  bid  yon  also  "  Good- 
night." 


2  G  2 


CHAPTER  SII. 

lUTEBOOnRSK    WITH    LIVINGSTONE   AT  DJIJI. 

"If  there  is  lore  betwe«a  OB,  inconceirably  d«Iidoiu,  and  profit- 
ftble  will  our  intvrcohnio  bo;  if  not,  jroiir  time  in  toKt,  aud  yQH  will 
(loly  niiDoy  me.  I  Hhftll  meax  to  yon  stupid,  nnd  tlio  rvputntioo  I 
liave  false.  All  my  rochI  is  iuiign«tic-,  and  I  udnoato  not  by  leosoua, 
but  by  going  aboDt  my  bueinesa." — Emctson'it  ittfprwmtoJwe  Men. 

I  WOKE  up  early  next  morning  witli  a  sudden  start. 
Tlie  room  was  straiigu !  It  was  a  Iioubc,  aud  not  my 
tent!  Ah, yes!  I  recollected  I  had  discovered  Living- 
Htouc,  nnd  I  was  iii  his  house.  I  littteued,  tliat  ttio 
knowledge  dawning  on  me  might  be  confirmed'  by  the 
sound  of  his  voice.  I  heard  nothing  but  the  sullen 
roar  of  the  surf. 

1  lay  quietly  in  bed.  Bed  !  Yes,  it  was  a  primitive 
four-poster,  with  the  leaves  of  the  palm-tree  spread  upon 
it  instead  'of  down,   and   horsehair  and   my  bearskin 
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spread  over  this  serving  me  in  place  of  linen.  I  began 
to  put  myself  under  a  rigid  mental  cross-examination, 
and  to  an  analyeation  of  my  position. 

"  What  was' I  sent  for?" 

"  To  find  Li%-ingstone." 

"  Have  yon  found  him  ?" 

*'  Yee,  of  course ;  am  I  not  in  his  house  ?  WTioee 
compass  is  that  hanging  on  a  peg  there?  Whose 
ciothee,  whose  boota,  are  those?  Who  reads  those 
newspapers,  those  *  Saturday  Reviews '  and  nnmberg  of 
'  gnnchUjanj^-on  the  floor  ?"  ■  -  ■     I^ 

"  Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?" 

■•  I  shall  tell  him  this  morning  who  sent  me,  and 
what  brought  mc  hero.  I  will  then  ask  him  lo  write  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Bennett,  and  to  give  what  news  he  can 
spare.  I  did  not  come  here  to  rob  him  of  his  ncwe. 
Sufficient  for  me  ts  il  that  I  have  found  him.  It  is  a 
complete  success  so  far.  But  it  will  be  a  greater  one  if 
he  gives  me  letters  for  Mr.  Bennett,  and  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  has  seen  me." 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  do  so?" 

"  Why  not?  I  have  come  here  to  do  him  a  service. 
He  has  no  goods.  I  have.  Ho  haa  no  men  with  hira. 
I  have.  If  I  do  a  friendly  part,  by  him,  will  he  not  do 
a  friendly  part  by  me  ?    What  Bays  the  poet  ? — 

'  Nor  h<^  to  find 
A  fritaid,  bnt  wrlio  liatt  (outid  a  friond  in  theo. 
All  like  tho  parcliaM  ;  few  tho  prico  will  pay : 
Anil  tbiH  uwkiM  £ri«it[ls  sncli  wtml^»  here  biiluw.' 

I  have  paid  the  purchase,  by  coming  so  far  to  do  him  a< 
service.    But  I  think,  from  what  [  have  seen  of  him  last  i 
night,  that  he  is  not  such  a  niggard  and  misanthrope  as 
I  was  told  he  was  by  a  man  who  eaid  he  knew  him.  He 
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exhibited  conaidcmble jtmotion,  despite  the  monoByllabio 
greeting,  wlum-he-HtuwU  my  hand.  Neitlier  did  lie  run 
awaj-,  ati  I  was  told  he  would ;  though  perhaps  that 
was  because  ho  bad  no  time.  Still,  if  he  was  a  mnu 
to  feel  annoyance  at  any  person  eoming  after  him,  he 
would  not  have  received  me  as  he  did,  nor  would  ho 
ask'me  to  live  with  him,  but  he  would  have  surhly 
rcfueod  to  sec  mc,  and  told  mc  to  mind  my  own  biisincss, 
and  he  would  mind  his.  Neither  does  he  mind  my 
/nationality ;  for  '  bore,'  said  he,  *  Americans  and  Eng' 
lishmcn  are  tbc  same  people.  We  speak  the  same 
language  and  have  the  same  ideas.'  Just  so,  Doctor; 
I  agree  with  you.  Hero,  at  least,  AmcrJcaiis  and  Eng- 
lishmen sliall  bo  brothers,  and  whatever  I  can  do  for 
you,  you  may  command  me  as  freely  as  if  I  were  flesh 
of  yotir  flewh,  bono  of  your  bone," 

I  dressed  myself  qriJetly,  intending  to  take  a  stroll 
along  the  Tanganika  before  the  Doctor  should  rise ; 
opened  the  dfjor,  wliich  creaked  horribly  on  its  hinges, 
and  walked  out  to  the  veranda. 

"  Hiilloa,  Doctor! — you  up  already?  I  hope  yoii 
have  slept  well  ?*' 

"Good-morning,  Mr.  Stanley!  I  am  glad  to  see 
you.  Hope  you  rested  well.  I  sat  up  late  reading  my 
letters.  You  have  brought  me  good  and  bad  news. 
But  sit  down."  }le  made  a  place  for  me  by  his  side. 
"  Yes,  many  of  my  friends  are  dead.  My  eldest  son 
has  met  with  a  sad  accident — that  is, my  boy  Tom;  my 
second  son,  Oswald,  is  at  college  studying  medicine, 
and  is  doing  well,  lam  told.  Agnes,  my  eldast  daughter, 
has  been  enjoying  herself  in  a  yacht,  with  '  Sir  Parafline ' 
Young  and  bis  family.  Sir  Kodcrick,  also,  is  well,  and 
expresses  a  hoj>o  that  he  will  soon  see  me.  You  bave 
brought  me  quite  a  budget." 
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The  man  was  not  an  apparition,  then,  and  yesterday 'a 
poones  wore  not  the  rcBuIt  of  a  dream!  and  I  gazed  on 
him  intently,  for  thus  I  was  assured  ho  Imd  not  nm 
away,  which  wan  the  great  fear  tliat  constAQtly  haunted 
me  as  I  was  journeying  to  Ujiji. 

*'  Now,  Doctor,"  said  I,  "  you  are,  probahly,  won- 
dering wliy  I  came  hero  ?" 

**  It  is  true,"  said  he  ;  "I  have  been  wondering.  I 
thouglit  you,  at  firet,  an  emissary  of  the  Fiench 
Government,  in  the  place  of  Lieutenant  Lo  Saint,  who 
died  a  few  miles  above  Gondokoro.  I  heai-d  yoii  had 
boats,  plenty  of  men,  and  stores,  and  I  really  beHeved 
you  were  eome  French  officer,  until  I  saw  the  American 
flag;  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  rather  glad  it 
was  so,  because  I  could  not  have  talked  to  him  in 
French  ;  and  if  he  did  not  Ivnow  English,  we  had  been 
a  pretty  pair  of  white  men  in  Ujiji !  I  did  not  like  to 
ask  you  yesterday,  because  it  was  none  of  my  businees." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  for  your  sake  I  am  glad 
that  I  am  an  American,  and  not  a  Frenchman,  and  that 
we  can  understand  each  other  jMiTfeclIy  without  an 
interpreter.  I  see  that  the  Arabs  are  wondering  that 
yon,  an  Englishman,  and  I,  an  American,  understand 
eiieb  other.  We  must  take  care  not  to  t#Il  them  that 
the  English  and  Americans  have  fought,  and  that  there 
are 'Alabama' claims  Icfl  unsettled,  and  that  we  have 
Kuch  people  as  Fenians  in  America,  who  hale  yon. 
Hut,  seriously,  I)(x;tor — now  don't  be  frightened  when  I 
tell  you  that  I  have  come  after — you  !" 

"  After  me  ?" 

"Yee." 

"How?" 

"  Well.  You  have  heiirxl  of  the  '  New  York 
Hemld?'" 
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^^T^^'^'-Oh — wlio  li<a8  not  heard  of  that  newspaper  ?" 

"  Slmli !  Witliout  liiH  father's  knowled(*e  or  consent, 
Mr.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  eon  of  Mr.  James  Gordon 
Bennett,  the  proprietor  of  the  'Herald,'  has  commis- 
sioned me  to  find  you — to  get  whatever  news  of  your 
diBcoveries  you  like  to  give — and  to  assist  you,  if  I  can, 
with  means." 

**  Young  Mr.  Bennett  told  you  to  come  after  me,  to 
find  me  out,  and  help  mc  1  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  yoa 
praised  Mr.  Bennett  80  mnch  last  night." 

"  I  know  him— I  am  proud  to  say — to  Iks  just  what  I 
aay  he  is.     llo  is  an  ardent,  generous,  and  tru&jjian.** 

"  Well,  indeed!  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  him; 
and  it  makes  me  foci  proud  to  think  that  you  Americana ' 
think  so  much  of  me.  You  have  just  come  in  the 
proper  time;  for  I  was  beginning  to  think  that  I  should 
have  to  beg  from  the  Arabs.  Even  lliey  are  in  want 
of  cloth,  and  there  are  but  few  lieads  in  Ujiji.  Thai 
fellow  Sherif  h:»8  robbed  me  of  all.  I  wish  I  could 
embody  my  thanks  to  Mi-.  Bennett  in  suitable  words ; 
but  if  I  fail  to  do  so,  do  not,  I  beg  of  you,  believe  me 
the  W  grateful." 

"  And  now,  Doctor,  having  disposed  of  this  little 
affair,  Ferayi  shall  bring  breakfast;  if  you  have  no 
objection." 

•'  You  have  given  mc  au  appetite,"  he  said.  "  Halimah 
18  my  cook,  but  she  never  can  tell  the  difference  between 
tea  and  coffee." 

Ferajji,  the  cook,  was  ready  as  usual  with  excellent 
tea,  and  a  dish  of  smoking  cakes; '"dampers,"  as  the 
Doctor  called  them.  I  never  did  care  much  for  this 
kind  of  a  cake  fried  in  a  pan,  but  they  were  necessary 
to  the  Doctor,  who  had  nearly  lost  all  his  teeth  from  the 
hard  fare  of  Lunda.     He  had  been  compelled  to  subsist 
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on  greon  cara  of  iDdiuri  com ;  there  was  no  meat  in 
that  district ;  and  the  offoi't  to  gnaw  at  the  corn  eara 
had  loosened  all  his  teetli,  I  preferred  the  com  scones 
of  Virginia,  which,  to  my  mind,  were  the  nearest 
approach  to  palatable  bread  obtainable  in  Central 
Africa. 

The  Doctor  said  he  had  thought  me  ajnost.  Ii^uriong 
and  rich  man,  when  he  Kiw  my  greatCfeath-tiib  carried 
on  tho  shoulders  of  one  of  my  men ;  but  he  thought  me 
still  more  luxurious  this  morning,  when  my  knive«  and 
forks,  and  plates,  and  cups,  eauccru,  eilvcr  spoonB,  and 
»>ilvcrJia»|>Q^  were  brought  forth  shining  and  briglit, 
spread  on  a  rich  Persian  carpet,  and  observed  that  I 
wii8  well  attended  to  by  my  yellow  and  ebon  Mercuries. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  our  life  at  Ujiji.  I  knew 
hira  not  as  a  friend  before  my  arrival.  Ho  wa«  only 
an  object  to  me — a  great  item  for  a  daily  newspaper,  as 
much  as  other  subjects  in  which  the  voracious  news- 
loving  public  delight  in.  I  had  gone  over  battlefields,  [ 
witnessed  revolutions,  civil  wars,  rcbelhons,  eraeutcs 
and  massacres;  stood  close  to  the  condemned  murderer 
to  record  his  last  struggles  and  last  sighs;  but  never 
had  I  been  called  to  record  anything  that  moved  me  so 
much  as  Ihin  manV  woes  and  sufTciiiigs,  his  privations 
and  disappointments,  which  now  were  poured  into  my  J 
ear.  Verily  did  I  begin  to  perceive  that  "the  Groda 
above  do  with  just  eyes  survey  the  affairs  of  men"  I 
l)cgan  to  recognize  the  hand  of  an  overruling  and 
kindly  Providence. 

These  are  fects  worthy  for  reflection.  I  was  com- 
uiissioacd^  for  the  -duty-of  dbcoTeaing  Livin^tone 
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"■"October,  IBOi^.    Jfr.  Bennett  was  readj^V 
wjth  the  mohey,  and  I  was  ready  for  the  journey. 


observe,  reader,  that  I 


But, 

did  not  proceed  directly  upon 
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llic  scarcli  mi^iston.     I  had  many  tasks  to  ftilfil  before 
proceeding  with  it,  and  many  thovinancl  milca  to  Imvt-l 

-Over.  Siippoisiiig  tlmt  I  had  gone  direct  to  Zanzibar 
from  Paris,  seven  or  eiglit  raontha  afterwardfl,  perliape, 
I  uliould  Imvo  found  myself  at  IJjiji,  but  Livingstone 
would  not  have  been  fount!  there  then  ;  he  was  on  (be 
Luakba;  and  I  should  have  had  to  follow  him  on 
his  devious  tracks  through  the  primeval  forests  of 
Manyiiema,  and  up  along  the  crooked  course  of  the 
Lualaba  for  hundreds  of  miles.  The  time  taken  by  me 
in  travelling  up  the  Nile,  back  to  JemsBtem,  then  to  Con- 
stantinople, Southern  liusiiia,  the  Caucasus,  and  Persia, 
was  employed  by  Livingetone  in  fruitful  diHCOveries 
west  of  the  Tanganika.  Again,  consider  that  I  arrived 
at  Unyanyembe  in  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  that 
owing  to  a  war  I  was  delayed  three  months  at  Unyan- 
yembe, leadinga  fretful,  peevish  and  impatient  life.  But 
while  I  was  thus  fretting  myself,  and  being  delayed  by 
a  neries  of  accidents,  Livingstone  was  being  forced  back 
to  IJjiji  in  the  same  month.     It  took  him  from  June  to 

.Uctftler  to  march_to  UJU'-  Now,  in  September,  I 
broke  loose  from  the  thraldom  which  accident  had 
imposed  on  me,  and  hurried  eouthward  to  Ukonongo, 
tlien  westward  to  Kaweudi,  then  northward  to  Uvinza, 
then  westward  to  Ujiji,  only  about  three  weeks  after 
the  Doctor's  arrival,  to  find  him  resting  nnder  the 
vecirida  of  Iuh  houso  with  his  face  turned  eastwani,  the 
direction  from  wln'ch  I  was  coming.  Had  I  gone  direct 
from  Paris  on  the  w^rch  I  might  have  lost  him ;  had  I 
been  enabled  to  have  gone  direct  to  Ujiji  from  Unyan- 
yembe I  might  have  lost  him. 

The  days  came  and  went  pencefully  and  happily, 
under  the  palms  of  Ujiji.  My  comi>anion  was  im- 
proving in  health  and  spirits.    Life  had  been  brought 
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back  to  him ;  hia  fading  vitality  wiis  rcslorod,  his 
enthusiasm  for  his  work  was  gi-owing  up  agiiin  intti  a 
height  that  was  compelling  him  to  deaire  to  he  up  and 
doing.  But  what  eouM  he  do,  with  five  men  and 
fifteen  or  twenty  oiothe? 

"  Have  yoii  seen  tlie  nortliern  head  of  the  Tanganika, 
Doctor  ?"  I  asked  one  day. 

"No;  I  did  try  to  go  there,  but  the  Wajiji  were 
doing  their  beat  to  ficccc  me,  as  they  did  both  Burton 
and  Speke,  and  I  Iiad  not  a  great  deal  of  cloth.  If  I 
had  gone  to  the  head  of  the  Tanganika,  I  could  not 
have  gone  to  Manyuema.  The  central  line  of  drainage 
va»  the  most  important,  and  that  is  the  Lualaba. 
Before  this  lino  the  qucfition  whether  there  is  a 
cr)nnection  between  the  Tanganika  and  the  Albert 
N'Yanza  sinks  into  insignificance.  The  great  lino  of 
drainage  is  the  river  flowing  from  latitude  ll'aouth,' 
which  I  followed  for  over  seven  degrees  northward.  Thei 
Chambczi,  the  name  given  to  its  most  southern  eX' 
tremity,  drains  a  large  tract  of  country  south  of  1h 
southornraoet  source  of  the  Tanganika ;  it  must,  there- 
foro,  be  the  most  important,  I  have  not  the  least 
doubt,  myself,  but  tiiat  thin  lake  is  the  Upper  Tanga- 
nika, and  the  Albert  N'Yanza  of  Baker  is  the  Lower 
Tanganika,  whiuli  aro  connected  by  a  river  flowinu 
rom  the  upper  to  the  lower.  This  is  my  belief,  baeed 
upon  reports  of  the  Arabs,  and  a  test  I  made  of  the 
flow  with  watei'-plants.  Tjtifc-4—i:eal(y  ngyer  gavB  jt 
|much  thougbl." 

"  w'ell,  il"  I  wore  you.  Doctor,  before  leaving  Ujiji,  I 

[should  explore  it,  and   resolve  the  doubts   upon    the 

Auhjcct ;  leal,  after  you  leave  here,  you  should  not  return 

by  this  way.     The  Itoyal  Geographical  Society  attach 

much   importance  to   this   supposed  connection,  and 
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declare  you  are  the  only  man  who  can  settle  it.  If  I 
tain  be  of  any  service  to  you,  you  may  command  me. 
Though  I  did  not  come  to  Africa  as  an  explorer,  I  have 
a  good  deal  of  curiosity  upon  the  subject,  and  should  be 
willing  to  accompany  you.  I  have  with  me  about 
twenty  men  who  understand  rowing ;  we  have  plenty 
of  guuK,  cloth,  and  beiids;  and  if  we  can  get  a  canoo 
from  the  Arabs  we  can  manage  the  thing  easily." 

"  Oh,  we  can  get  a  canoe  from  Sayd  bin  Majid.  This 
man  has  boon  very  kind  to  me,  and  if  ever  there  was 
an  Arab  gentleman,  he  is  one." 

"  Then  it  is  nettled,  is  it,  that  we  go  ?" 

"  I  am  ready,  whenever  you  are." 

"I  am.  -at-^wur-oommandi—  Don't   you  hear  my 
men  call  you  the  'Gieat  Master,*  and  me  the  'LittJe 
J_:5>    Master  ?'    It  would  never  do  for  the  '  Little  Master '  to 
command." 

By  this  time  Livingstt>ue  was  becoming  known  to 
me.  I  defy  any  one  to  be  in  his  society  long  witliout 
thoroughly  iiithoming  him,  for  in  him  there  is  no 
guile,  and  what  is  apparent  on  the  surfuce  is  the  thing 
I  that  is  in  him.  I  hope  that  in  my  summary  of  hie 
character,  and  of  his  discoveries,  I  offcud  no  one. 
1  simply  write  down  my  own  opinion  of  the  man  as  1 
have  seen  him,  not  as  he  rcpreseuts  himsc-If ;  as  I  know 
him  to  be,  not  as  I  have  heard  of  him.  I  lived  jsrith 
him  from  the  10th  November,  1871,  to  the  HtJi  March, 
1872^;  witnessed  his  conduct  in  the  camp,  an^  onTKe 
march,  and  my  feelings  for  him  are  those  of  unqualified 
admiration.  The  camp  is  the  best  place  to  discover  a 
man's  weakneasea,  where,  if  he  is  flighty  or  wrong- 
headed,  he  is  sure  to  develop  his  hobbies  and  weak 
side.  I  think  it  possible,  however,  that  Livingstone, 
with  an  uosuitablo  companion,  might  teel  annoyance. 
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I  know  I  sliould  do  so  very  readily,  if  a  man'B  character 
was  of  that  oUiquQ  nature  tliat  it  was  an  imposHibitiiy 
to  travel  in  his  company.  I  have  8C«d  men,  in  whose 
company  I  felt  nothing  but  a  thraldom,  which  it  wan 
a  duty  to  my  own  eelf-respect  to  cast  00"  as  soon  as 
pORxihle ;  a  feeling  of  utter  inconipiitiliility,  with  whoBO 
nature  mine  could  never  assimilate.  But  Livingstone's 
was  a  character  that  I  venerated,  that  called  forth  all 
my  enthusiasm,  that  evoked  nothing  but  aiucerost 
admiration. 

Dr.  Livingstone  is  afaoiit  eisty  yani  nH  though  aft«r 
be  was  restored  to  health  he  appeared  more  like  a 
man  who  had  not  passed  his  fiftieth  year.     IIir  liair 
has  a    brownish    color  yet,  but   is    hero  and   there 
streaked  with  grey  lines  over  the  temples ;  hin  beard 
and    mouBtachea   are  very   grey.      His    eycfi,   which 
arc  hazel,  are  remarkably  bright ;  he  bos  a  sight  keen 
as  a  hawk's.      His  teeth  alone  indicate  the  wcakne^ 
of  age ;    tho  bard  faro  of  Lunda  has  made  havoc  in  > 
their  lines.     His  form,  which  soon  awiumed  a  Rtoutisb , 
appcanincc,  is  a  little  over  tho  ordinary'  height,  with ' 
the  tiUgktcst  possible  bow  in  the   shoulders.     When 
walking  he  has  a  firm  but  heavy  tread,  like  that  of  an 
overworked    or    fatigued   man.     He    is  accnstomod  to 
wear  a  naval  cap  witli  a  semicircular  peak,  by  which 
lie  has  been  identiGed  throughout  Africa.    His  drcso, 
i-hcn  first  I  saw  him,  exhibited  traces  of  patcliiug  and 
spairing,  but  was  scrupulously  clean. 
I  was  led  to  believe  lliat  Livingstone  poaaeased   a 

^splenetic,  misanthropic  temper  ;  some  have  said  that  ho    . 
I  .garrulous,  that  he  is  demented;  that  ho  has  utterly   i. 
thangfd  from  the  David  Livingstone  whom.people  knew_5 

F«8  the  reverend  missionary ;  that  he  takes  no  notes  or 
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i  observations  but  bucIi  as  tliose  wliich  no  otlier  person 
oouU  rcsid  but  lijnisclf ;  and  it  was  repor1«;(l,  before  I 
proceeded  to  Central  Africa,  that  he  was  married  to  an 
African  princess. 

I  resjiectfully  beg  to  differ  with  all  and  each  of  the 
above  statements.    I  grant  ho  is  not  an  angel,  but 
he  approaches  to  that  beiog  as  near  as  the  nature  of 
a   living  man  will  allow.      I  never  flaw  any  spleen 
or  misaiitliropy  in  him :  as  for  being  garrulous,  Dr. 
Livingstone  is  quite  the  reverse;   he  is  reserved,  if 
anything;  and  to  the  man  who  eaj-s  Dr.  Livingstone 
is  ehanged,  all  I  om  say  is,  that  he  never  could  have 
known  him,  for  it  is  notorious  that  the  Doctor  has  a 
fund  of  quiet  humor,  which  he  exhibits  at  all  times 
whenever  ho  is  among  friends.    I  must  also  l>eg  leave 
to  correct  the  gentleman  wlio  informed  nie  that  Living- 
stone takes  no  notes  or  observations.    The  huge  Lelts's 
Diary  which  I  carried  home  to  his  daughter  is  full  of 
notes,  and  there  are  no  less  than  a  score  of  slieets  within 
it  filled  with   observations  wJiich  he  took  during  (ho 
last  trip  he  made  to  Mauyueraa  alone ;  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  book  there  is  sheet  after  sheet,  column  after 
column,  carefully  written,  of  figures  atone.     A  largo 
letter  which  1  received  from  liim  has  been  Bont  to  Sir 
Thomas  MacLciir,  and  this  contains  nothing  but  obser- 
vations.    During  the  four  nionlhs  I  was  with  him,  I 
noticed  him  every  evening  making  most  careful  notes ; 
■^  and  a  large  tin  box  that  li«  has  with  him    contains 
y  numbers  of  field  note-books,  the  contents  of  which  I 
B    dare  say  will  see  light  some  time.      His  maps  also 
evince  great  care  and  industry.     As  to  the_rsnjijij  of 
Ijis  .African  niai-ringe,  it  ie  uiiuecesrary  to  sa^'  more 
4ban  tltat  it_Jfi_imtiuo,  and  it  is  uttcily  bencatiTa 
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genU,^|nyi  even  to  liint  at  such  a  thiug  in  connection 

Yoa  may  tjike  any  pciiut  in  Dr.  Livingsfone'H  clisr 
Tactfir,  and  analyse  it  carefully,  and  I  would  challeuge 
any  man  to  iiud  a  fault  in  it.  He  is  Beusitive,  I 
know  ;  but  so  is  any  man  of  a  Iiigli  luiud  and  pcneroufi 
nature.  He  Ib  wensitive  on  the  point  of  being  doubted  > 
or  being  criticised.  But  who  are  they  who  doubt  him-?^ 
]i;-^j^y-fligi'r^Bngj-,-np)wrB^  rtf  coiirse ;  not the  hard-working 
travellers  who  number  hundreds  on  the  liet  of  tlie 
Royal  Geog^raphical  Society.  I  have  not  found  a 
llichard  Burton  or  a  Winwood  Reado  criticising  him. 
And  to  have  one's  maps  and  obscrvationB  altered  to 
suit  the  caprices  of  irresponsible  parties  is  no  plearant"' 
thing  to  a  man  who  has  been  so  painstaking  andj 
industrious.  Livingstone  may  W  mistaken  in  his 
conclusions  on  certain  pointe,  hut  the  geographer  who 
stays  at  home  cannot  correct  him  unless  be  has  data  to 
go  upon  received  from  pfirties  who  have  explored  the 
same  region.  No  Francis  Galtou  or  Dr.  Boke,  with 
ever  so  many  opinions,  can  prove  tlie  Lake  Tangauika 
a  myth ;  four  travellers  have  seen  and  reported  iiijou 
it.  No  Krancis  Galton  or  Dr.  Beko  can  prove  to 
Colonel  Grant  that  there  is  no  such  stream  as  tlie 
Victoria  Nile.  Yet -how  much  of  this  river — of  thiH 
stream — did  Colonel  Grant  sec  ?  Not  fifty  milaH.  But, 
because  he  saw  it  flow  north  and  nortli-wcstcrly,  lie 
believes,  sincerely  and  honestly,  that  it  is  the  same 
river  which  lie  observed  flowing  past  Gundokoro. 
Livingstone  also  believes  that^ — afler  tbllowiug  the 
Chainbezi,  Luapula,  and  Lualaba,  over  seven  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  seeing  it  still  How  northward,  and  hearing 
from  natives  that  there  is  a  targe  laku  north  of  where 
he  lialled  lu  his  grand  inarch  northward,  following  the 
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current  of  the  mighty  Lualaba— that  ^bia  t-T1ft'»^  ''" 
nftnft  pt>iAr  fli:iii  tlift  Nill;^■ ,  Has  he  DO  right,  then,  to 
feel  vexed  that  easy-chair  geographers  draw  a  great. 
range  of  mountains,  extending  over  three  degrees  of 
latitude,  simply  to  demonstrate  by  that  black,  sinister^ 
looking  line  "  that  he  hao  been  knocking  his  head 
Bgainiit  a  stone  wall  ?"  Livingstone,  with  all  his  know- 
ledge of  AfiHcaa  mysteries,  knows  not  yet  how  to 
manufacture  a  mountain.  Ho  is  too  humble-eoulod  to 
dare  attempt  to  transform  the  face  of  nature  after  the 
arbitrary  metliod  known  to  Btay-at-home  geographers.* 
-k      In  Liviugfitono  I  have  Been  many  amiable  traits. 

I  Hin  0iIlt.lj:iL''."J  Tinvfir  fcrtinkm  bjin ;  his— hopefulitew 
never  desortshiia. — No  harassing  anxieties,  distraction 
of  mind,  long  separation  fro^  home  and" kindred,  can 
make  him  compliiin.  He  thinks  "all  will  come  ont 
right  at  last ;"  he  has  such  faith  in  the  goodness  of 
Providence.  The  Bport  of  adverse  circumstances,  the 
plaything  of  the  miserable  beings  sent  to  him  from 
Zanzibar— lie  has  been  baffled  and  worried,  even  almost 
to  tlie  grave,  yet  he  will  not  desert  the  charge  imposed 
upon  him  by  his  friend,  Sir  lloderick  Murchiwn.  To 
the  stern  dictates  of  duty,  alone,  has  he  sacrificed  his 
home  and  eaao,  the  pleasures,  refinements,  and  luxuries 
of    civilised    life.      His  is   the   Spartan    heroism,   the 

j  inflexibility  of  the  RomanTUie^ndming  fcsoliitioii  of 
the  Anglo-Saion— never  to  relinquisli  Iiis  work,  (hough 
his  heart  yearns  for  home;  never  to  aurrender  his 
obligations  until  he  can  write  Finis  to  his  work. 

There  is  a  good-natured  abandon  about  Livingstone 

•  All  tho  criticisms  vhioh  I  haro  eoen  upon  LiTingBtone's  di»- 
OOrericB  aro  biinted  nitb  too  much  of  tti6  iKfiuni  gwgmphiatm  to  bo 
leomnd  witti  tho  weight  diw  to  tht'  cool  imd  calm  declArnticm  of  soodi) 
Mid  logical  opinion  of  experienced  trnvellcnt  uid  scicntifio  meo. 
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which  wan  not  lost  on  me.  TVIienever  he  hogan  to 
laugh,  there  was  a  contagion  about  it,  that  compeileil 
me  to  imitate  him.  It  waa  such  a  Jaugh  as  Ilerr 
Teufelsdrfiekh's — a  laugli  of  the  whole  man  from  head 
to  heel.  If  ho  told  a  sttiry,  he  related  it  in  such  a  way, 
as  to  convince  one  of  its  tnithfidness;  his  face  was  so 
lit  up  by  the  sly  fun  it  contained,  that  I  waa  sure  the 
story  was  worth  relating,  and  worth  listening  to. 

The  wan  features  which  liad  shoclced  me  at  6rst 
meeting,  the  heavy  btep  which  told  of  age  and  hard 
travel,  the  grey  beard  and  bowed  shoulders,  belied  the 
man.  Undenieath  that  well-worn  exterior  lay  an 
endless  fund  of  high  spirits  and  inexhaustible  humor ; 
that  rugged  frame  of  bis  enclosed  a  young  and  most 
exuberant  sold.  Every  day  I  heard  innumerable  jokes 
and  pleasant  anecdotes  ;  interesting  hunting  stories,  in 
which  his  friends  Oswell,  Webb,  Vardon,  and  Gordon 
Cumming  were  almost  always  the  chief  actors.  I  waa  i 
not  sure,  at  first,  but  this  joviality,  humor,  and  abundant 
animal  spirits  were  the  result  of  a  joyous  h;^atcria  ; ,  but 
as  I  found  they  coutiuned  while  I'wagwith  Irtnt,'!  am 
obliged  to  think  them  natural. 

Another  thiug  which  specially  attracted  my  attention 
was  his  wonderfully  retentive  memory.  If  we  re- 
member the  many  years  7ieT)afi  spent  in  Africa, 
deprived  of  books,  we  may  well  think  it  an  imcommon 
memory  that  can  recite  whole  poems  from  Byron, 
Burns,  Tennyson,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  and  Lowell, 
The  reason  of  this  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the  fiict,-j 
that  he  has  lived  all  his  life  almost,  we  may  say,  \ 
within  himself.  Zimmerman,  a  great  student  of 
Inunan  nature,  says  on  this  subject :  "  The  uneu- 
cunil>ered  mind  recalls  all  that  it  has  read,  all  that 
pleased  the  eye,  and  delighted  the  ear ;   and  reflecting 
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on  every  idea  which  cithoi"  obsorvation,  or  expe- 
rience, or  discourse  has  produced,  gains  new  infor- 
mation by  every  reflectioD.  The  intellect  contemplates 
all  the  former  scenes  of  life ;  views  by  anticipation 
those  that  are  yet  to  come ;  and  blends  all  ideas  of  past 
and  future  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  the  present 
moment."  He  has  lived  in  a  world  which  revolved 
inwardly,  out  of  which  ho  seldom  awoke  except  to 
attend  to  the  immediate  practical  necessities  of  himself 
and  people  ;  then  relapsed  again  into  the  same  happy 
inner  world,  which  he  must  liavc  peopled  with  his  own 
friends,  relations,  acquaintances,  familiar  readings, 
ideas,  and  associations;  so  that  wherever  he  might 
be,  or  by  whatsoever  he  was  surrounded,  his 
own  world  always  possessed  more  attractions  to  his 
coUured  mind  than  were  yielded  by  external  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  study  of  Dr.  Liviugetono  would  not  be 
complete  if  we  did  not  take  the  religious  side  of  his 
character  into  consideration.    His  religion   is  not   of 

Cthe  theoretical    kind,  but  it    is    a  constant,  earnest., 
sincere  practice.    It  is  neither  demonstrative  nor  loud, 
but  manifests  itself  in  a  quiet,  practical  way,  and  is 
always  at  work.     It  is  not  aggressive,  which  sometimes 
is  troublesome,  if  not  imperfiuent.     In  him,  religion 
exhibits  its  loveliest  features ;  it  governs  his  conduct  not 
only  toivards  his  8er\-ants,  but  towards  the  natives,  the 
bigoted  Mohaiimicdans,  and   all  who  come  in  contact 
with  him.     Without  i^  Livingstone,  with  his  ardwii 
'^     temperament,  his    enthusiasm,    his    high    spirit    and 
courage,  must  have  become   imcompan  ion  able,  and^  a 
'^      hard  master.    Religion  Las  tamed  In'nv  and  made  him  a 
Christian  gentleman ;   the  crude^and  wilful  have  been 
^(f«fined  and  subdued ;  religion  has  made  him  the  most 
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oompanioimble  of  men   and  indulgent,  of  masters — a 
man  whose  society  is  (ilcasurable  to  a  degree. 

I  have  often  lieai'd  our  servants  diKcuss  our  respeetive 
merits.  "Your  master,"  say  my  servants  to  Livings 
stone's,  "  is  a  good  man — a  very  good  man  ;  he  does 
not  beat  you,  for  he  has  a  kind  heart ;  but  ours — oh ! 
he  is  sharp — hot  as  fire" — "mkali  wma,  kana  moto." 
From  being  hated  and  thwarted  in  every  possible  way 
by  the  Arabs  and  balf-caste-s  upon  first  arrival  in  Ujiji, 
Jie_has,.tlu'oiigh  his  uniforia-kiudueas-and  mild,  pleasint 
temper,  won  all  hearts.  I  observed  that  universal 
respect  was  paid  to  him.  Even  the  Mohamraedana 
never  passed  his  house  without  calling  to  pay  their 
com]>Iiment8,  and  to  say,  "The  blessing  of  God  rest  on 
yon."  Each  Sunday  morning  he  gathers  bis  little 
flock  around  him,  and  reads  prayers  and  a  chapter  from 
the  Bible,  in  a  natural,  unaffected,  and  sincere  tone ; 
and  afterwards  delivers  a  short  address  in  the  Kisawa- 
hili  language,  about  the  subject  read  to  them,  which  is 
listened  to  with  evident  interest  and  attention. 

There  is  another  point  in  Livingstone's  character 
about  which  readers  of  his  books,  and  students  of  his 
travels,  would  like  to  know,  and  that  is  his  ability_tQ_ 
withstand  the  dreadful  climate  .of- -Central  Africa,  and 
the  consistent  energy  with  which  he  follows  up  his 
explorations.  His  consistent  energy  is  native  to  htm 
and  to  his  race.  He  is  a  very  fine  example  of  the 
jjerscvcrance,  doggedness,  aud  tenacity  which  charac- 
terise the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit ;  but  his  ability  to 
withstand  the  climate  is  due  not  only  to  the  happy 
constitution  with  which  ho  was  born,  but  to  the  strictly 
temperate  life  be  has  ever  led.  A  dr\mkard  and  a 
man  of  vicions  habits  (wuld  never  have  withstood  the 
-climate  of  Central  Africa. 
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The  second  day  after  my  arrival  in  Ujiji  I  asked  the 
Doctor  if  he  did  not  feel  a  desire,  sornetimCR,  to  visit 
hifl  couutry,  and  take  a  little  rest  after  his  six  years' 
explorations ;  and  the  answer  lie  gave  nie  fully  reveals 
(I  the  man.     Said  he  : 
^H  "  I  wonld  like  very  mnch  to  go  liomo  and  see  my 

^V  1  cliildrcu  once  again,  but  I  cannot  bring  my  heart  to 
— ^  labandon  the  task  I  have  undertaken,  when  it  is  so 
\nearly  completed.  It  only  requires  six  or  seven 
months  more  to  trace  tlio  true  source  that  I  have 
discovered  ■with  Petherick's  branch  of  the  White  yile^ 
or  ■with  the  Albert  N'Yaiiza  of  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
which  is  the  lake  called  by  the  natives  'Chowambe.' 
Why  should  I  go  home  before  my  task  is  ended,  to 
liave  to  come  hack  again  to  do  what  I  can  very  well 
do  now  ?" 

"And  why,"  I  asked,  "did  yon  come  so  far  back 
without  finishing  the  task  which  you  say  you  have  got 
to  do?" 

"  Simply  because  I  was  forced,  ily  men  would  not 
budge  a  step  forward.  They  mutinied,  and  formed  a 
secret  resolution — if  I  still  insisted  on  going  on — to 
raise  a  disturljance  in  the  country,  and  after  they  had 
cfTected  it  to  abandon  me  ;  In  which  case  I  should  have 
been  killed.  It  was  dangerous  to  go  any  further.  I  bad 
explored  six  hundred  miles  of  the  watershed,  had  traced 
all  the  principal  stre;iins  which  discharged  their  watera 
into  the  central  line  of  drainage,  but  when  about  start- 
ing to  explore  the  last  hundred  miles  the  hearts  of  my 
people  failed  them,  and  tliey  set  about  frustrating  me 
in  every  possible  way.  Now,  having  returned  seven, 
hundred  miles  to  get  a  new  supply  of  stores,  and  an- 
other escort.  I  find  myself  destitute  of  even  the  means 
to  live  but  for  a  few  weeks,  and  sick  in  mind  and  body." 
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Here  T  may  pause  to  ask  the  reader  how  he  woiilj 
have  comporteti  liiinself  in  such  n  criwia,  under  i=ucrh  an 
acciimiilatinn  of  difhculties.  Many  would  have  heeii  in 
exceeding  hurry  to  get  home  to  tell  the  news  of  the 
continued  explorations  and  discovenes,  and  to  relievo 
the  anxiety  of  the  sorrowing  family  and  friends  await- 
ing their  return.  Enough  surely  had  heen  accom- 
plighed  towards  the  solution  of  the  problem  that  had 
exercised  the  minds  of  his  scientific  asBociates  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society.  This  was  no  negative 
exploration,  it  was  hard,  earnest  lalwr  of  years,  self- 
ahnegatioD,  enduring  patience,  and  exalted  fortitude, 
such  as  ordinary  men  fail  to  exhibit. 

Suppose  Livingstone,  following  the  custom  of  other 
travellers,  had  hurried  to  the  coast  after  he  had  dis- 
covered Lake  Baagweolo,  to  teil  the  news  to  the  goo- 
graphical  world  ;  then  liad  returned  to  discover  Afoero,  ^ 
and  run  away  again  ;  then  came  back  once  more  only  ^ 
to  discover  Kamolondo,  and  to  race  back  again.  But 
no;  he  not  only  diacovers  the  Charabczi,  Lake  Baug- 
weolo,  Luapula  River,  Ijake  Moero,  Lualaba  River,  and 
Lake  Kamolondo,  but  he  atill  tirelessly  urges  his  stopa 
forw'ard  to  put  the  final  completion  to  the  grand 
lacustrine  river  system.  Had  he  followed  the  example 
of  ordinary  explorers,  he  would  have  been  running 
backwards  and  forwards  to  tell  the  news,  instead  of 
exploring;  and  he  might  have  been  able  to  write  a 
volume  Hjion  the  discovery  of  each  kke,  and  earn 
much  money  thereby.  They  are  no  few  months'  explo- 
rations that  form  the  contents  of  his  books.  His 
'  Missionary  Travels.'  embraces  a  period  of  sixteen  years  ; 
his  book  on  the  Zamliezi,  five  years;  and  if  tlio  great 
traveller  lives  to  come  home,  his  third  book,  the  grandest 
of  all,  must  contain  the  records  of  eight  or  nine  years. 
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It  is  a  principle  witli  Livingatonc  to  do  well  whnt 


lie    tmdei'tHkeii  to  do ; 


til 


consciousness 
he  is  doing  it,   despite  tlio  yearuiug  for 
rliici)  is  somotimcs  overpowering,  lie  finds, 


that 
home 
wliicl)  IS  somotimcs  overpowermg,  lie  tinds,  to  a  eer- 
tain  extent,  contentment,  if  not  happiness.  And 
though  to  men  diflerently  constituted  a  long  residence 
amongst  the  savages  of  Africa  would  be  contemplated 
with  liorror,  yet  Livingstone's  mind  can  find  pleasare 
and  food  for  philosophic  studies.  The  wonders  of  pri- 
meval nature,  the  great  forests  and  siiblime  inoimtains, 
the  perennial  etreams  and  sources  of  the  great  lakes, 
the  marvels  of  the  earth,  the  splendors  of  the  tropic 
sky  by  day  and  by  night — all  terrestrial  and  celeetial 
phenomena  are  mamia  to  a  mnn  of  such  self-abnegation 
and  devoted  philantliropic  spirit,  lie  can  be  charmed 
with  the  primitive  simplicity  of  Etliiop's  dusky  children, 
with  whom  he  has  spent  so  many  years  of  his  life;  he 
has  a  sturdy  faith  in  their  cttpabilities;  sees  virtue  in 
tlieni  where  others  see  notJiing  but  savagery ;  and 
wlierevcr  he  has  gone  among  them,  he  has  sought  to 
elevate  a  people  that  were  apparently  forgotten  of  God 
and  Christian  man. 

One  night  1  took  out  my  note-book,  and  prepared  to 
take  down  from  his  own  lips  what  he  had  to  say  about 
his  travels;  and  unhesitatingly  he  related  his  expe- 
riences, of  which  the  following  is  a  summary : 

Dr.  David  Livitigatono  left  the  island  of  Zanzibar 
in  March,  186G,  On  the  7th  of  the  following  month  he 
dei>arled  from  Mikindiny  Bay  for  the  interior,  with  an 
expedition  consisting  of  twelve  Sepoys  from  Bombay, 
nine  men  from  Johanna,  of  the  Comoro  Islands,  seven 
liberated  slaves,  and  two  Zambezi  men,  taking  them  as 
an  experiment;  six  camels,  three  buffaloes,  two  mules, 
and  throe  donkeys.    He  liad  thus  thirty  men  with  him, 
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twelve  of  whom,  viz.,  the  Sepoys,  wore  to  act  as  guards 
for  tlio  oxpodition.  They  were  mostly  armed  witli  the 
Enfield  rifles  presented  to  the  Doctor  hy  the  Bomhay 
Government.  The  baggage  of  the  expedition  consisted 
of  ten  bales  of  cloth  and  two  hags  of  beads,  whicli  were 
to  serve  as  the  currency  by  which  they  would  be  enabled 
to  purchase  the  necessaricti  of  life  in  the  countries  the 
Doctor  intended  to  visit.  Besides  the  cumbrous  moneys, 
they  carried  several  boxes  of  instrument*,  snch  as  chro- 
nometers, air  thermometers,  sextant,  and  artificial 
horizon,  bo-xes  contjviniug  clothes,  medicines,  and  per- 
sonal necessaries.  The  expedition  travelled  up  the  loft 
bank  of  the  Rovuma  River,  a  route  As  full  of  difficulties 
as  any  that  could  be  chosen.  For  miles  Livingstone 
and  his  party  had  to  cut  their  way  with  their  axes 
through  the  dense  and  almost  impenetrable  jungles 
which  lined  the  river's  banks.  The  road  was  a  mere 
footpath,  leading  in  the  most  erratic  fashion  into  and 
through  the  dense  vegetation,  seeking  the  easiest  outlet 
from  it  without  any  regard  to  the  course  it  ran.  The 
[Migazis  were  able  to  proceed  easily  enough,  hut  the 
camels,  on  account  of  their  enormous  height,  could  not 
advance  a  step  without  the  axes  of  the  party  first 
clearing  the  way.  Tlieao  tools  of  foresters  wore  almost 
always  required  ;  but  the  advance  of  the  expedition  was 
often  rettirded  by  the  unwillingness  of  the  Sepoys  and 
Johanna  men  to  work. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  the  expedition  from  the 
coast,  the  murmurings  and  complaints  of  these  men 
liegan,  and  upon  every  occasion  and  at  every  oppor- 
tunity they  evinced  a  decided  hostility  to  an  advance. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  progress  of  the  Doctor,  in  hopes 
that  it  would  compel  him  to  return  to  the  coast,  these 
men  so  cruelly  treated  the  animals  that  before  long  there 
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was  not  one  loft  alive.  But  as  this  scheme  failed,  tliey 
set  ahout  in8tig;iting  the  natives  against  the  white  man, 
whom  they  accused  moat  wantonly  of  strange  practice*). 
As  this  plan  was  most  likely  to  eucceetl,  and  as  it  was 
dangerous  to  have  such  men  with  him,  the  Doctor 
arrived  at  tho  concluKioii  tliat  it  waa  best  to  discliai^ 
them,  and  accordingly  sent  the  Sepoys  back  to  the 
coaxt ;  but  not  without  having  finjt  furnished  them  with 
the  means  of  siibsiBtenco  on  their  journey  to  the  coast. 
These  men  were  such  a  JisreputJil)Ie  set  that  the  natives 
spoke  of  them  as  the  Doctor's  slaves.  One  of  tlieir 
worst  sins  was  their  custom  of  giviug  their  guns  and 
ammunition  to  carry  to  tho  first  woman  or  hoy  they 
met,  whom  they  impressed  for  that  purpose  by  such 
thi-eats  or  promises  as  they  were  totjilly  nuahlc  to 
perform,  and  unwarranted  in  making.  An  hour's  march- 
ing was  sufficient  to  fiiUguc  tliem,  after  which  they  lay 
down  on  tho  road  to  bewail  their  hard  fate,  and  concoct 
new  schemes  to  frusti-ate  their  lender's  puri)Obes.  To* 
wards  night  they  generally  made  their  appearance  at 
the  campiug-gronnd  with  tho  looks  of  half-dead  men. 
Such  men  naturally  made  but  a  poor  escort ;  for,  ha<l 
the  party  been  attacked  by  a  wandering  trilns  of  natives 
of  any  strength,  the  Doctor  could  have  made  no  defence, 
and  no  other  alternative  woiild  have  been  left  to  him 
but  to  surrender  and  be  ruined. 

The  Doctor  and  bis  little  party  arrived  on  tlie  18th  July, 
1866,  at  a  village  belonging  to  a  cliief  of  the  "Wahiyou, 
situate  eight  days'  march  south  of  the  Rovuma,  and  over- 
looking the  waterslied  of  the  Lake  Nyassa.  The  terri- 
tory lying  between  the  Ilovuma  River  and  this  Wahiyou 
chieftain  was  an  uninhabited  wilderness,  during  tho 
transit  of  which  Livingstone  and  his  expedition  suffered 
considerably  from  hunger  and  desertion  of  men. 
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Early  in  August,  1866,  the  Doctor  came  io  tlie  country 
of  Mponda,  a  cliief  who  dwelt  near  the  Lake  Nyaesa. 
On  the  road  thither,  two  of  tlio  lilntratcd  tilaves  deserted 
him.  Hero  also,  Wekotani — not  "Wakotani^a  protege 
of  the  Doctor,  insisted  upon  his  diseliargc,  alleging  as 
an  excuse — an  excuse  which  the  Doctor  subsequently 
found  to  be  untrue — that  he  luid  found  his  brother. 
He  also  stated  that  his  family  lived  on  the  ca&t  side 
of  the  Nyassa  Lake.  Ho  further  stated  that  Mponda's 
favourite  wife  was  his  sister.  Perceiving  that  Weko- 
tani was  unwilling  to  go  with  him  further,  the  Doctor 
took  him  to  llponda,  who  now  saw  and  heard  of  him 
for  the  first  time,  and,  having  furnished  tJte  ungrateful 
boy  with  enough  cloth  and  beads  to  keep  him  until  his 
"big  brother"  should  call  for  him,  left  him  with  the 
chief,  after  first  assuring  himself  that  he  would 
receive  honourable  ti-eatmeut  from  liim.  The  Doctor 
also  gave  Wekotani  writing-paper — as  he  could  read 
and  write,  Iwing  accomplishments  acquired  at  Bombay, 
where  he  had  been  put  to  school — so  that,  should 
lie  at  any  time  feel  disposed,  he  migtit  write  to  Mr. 
Horace  Waller  or  to  himself.  Tiie  Doctor  further 
enjoined  him  not  to  join  in  any  of  the  slave  raids 
usually  made  by  his  countrymen,  the  men  of  Nyassa, 
ou  their  neighbours.  Upon  finding  that  his  application 
for  a  discharge  was  successful,  Wekotani  endeavourwl 
to  induce  Chumah,  another  protege  of  the  Doctor's,  and 
a  companion,  or  chum,  of  Wekotani,  to  leave  the 
Doctor's  service  and  proceed  with  him,  promising,  as  a 
bribe,  a  wife  and  plenty  of  pomho  from  his  "  big 
brother."  Chuinah,  upon  referring  the  matter  to  the 
Doctor,  was  advised  not  to  go,  as  he  (the  Doctor) 
strongly  suspected  that  Wekotani  wanted  only  to  make 
him  his  slave.      Chumah   wisely  withdrew   from   his 
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tempter.  From  Mponda's,  the  Doctor  proceeded  to  th« 
heel  of  the  Nyassa,  to  the  village  of  a  IJabisa  chief, 
who  required  modicino  for  a  skin  disease.  "With  hia 
uimal  Idndness,  he  stayed  at  this  cliief's  village  to  tr&at 
his  malady. 

While  here,  a  half-caste  Arab  arrived  from  the 
western  shore  of  the  lake,  and  reported  that  he  had 
been  plundered  by  a  band  of  Mazitii,  at  a  place  which 
the  Doctor  and  Musa,  chief  of  the  Johanna  men,  were 
very  well  aware  was  at  least  150  miles  north-north- 
west of  where  they  were  thou  stopping.  Musa,  how- 
ever, for  his  own  reasons — wliich  will  appear  presently 
— eagerly  listened  to  the  Arab's  tale,  and  gave  full 
credence  to  it.  Having  well  digested  its  hoiTible 
details,  he  came  to  the  Doctor  to  give  him  the  full 
benefit  of  what  ho  bad  heard  with  such  willing  ears. 
The  traveller  patiently  listened  to  the  narrative,  which 
lost  nothing  of  its  portentous  significance  through 
Musa's  relation,  and  then  asked  Musa  if  he  believed  it. 
"  Yes,"  answered  Musa,  readily ;  "  he  tell  me  tmo,  true. 
I  ask  him  good,  and  he  tell  true,  true."  The  Doctor, 
however,  said  he  did  not  believe  it,  for  the  Mazita 
would  not  have  been  satisfied  with  merely  plundering 
a  man,  they  would  have  uiurderod  him ;  but  suggested, 
in  order  to  allay  the  fears  of  his  Moslem  subordinate, 
that  they  sliould  both  proceed  to  the  chief  with  whom 
they  were  staying,  who,  being  a  sensible  man,  would 
be  able  to  advise  tlicm  as  to  the  probability  or  impro- 
bability of  the  tale  being  correct.  Together,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Babisa  chief,  who,  when  he  liad  heard  the 
Arab's  story,  unhesitatingly  denounced  the  Arab  as  a 
liar,  and  his  story  without  the  least  foundation  in  fact ; 
giving  as  a  reason  that,  if  the  Mazitu  had  been  lately  in 
that  vicinity,  he  should  have  heard  of  it  soon  enough. 
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But.  Musa  broke  out  with  "  No,  no,  Doctoi- ;  no,  no, 
no ;  I  uo  want  to  go  to  Mazitu.  I  no  want  Mazitu  to 
kill  me.  I  want  see  my  father,  my  motlier,  my  child, 
in  Johanna.  I  want  no  Mazitu."  These  are  Musa's 
ipsisstma  verba. 

To  wliich  the  Doctor  replied,  "  I  don't  want  Mazitu 
to  kill  me  either ;  but,  as  you  are  afraid  of  them,  I 
promise  fo  go  straight  west  until  wo  got  far  jKwt  the 
beat  of  the  Mazitu." 

Musa  was  not  satisfied,  hut  kept  moaning  and  sorrow- 
ing, saying,  "If  we  had  two  hundred  giins  with  us  I 
would  go  ;  hilt  our  small  party  of  men  will  attack  by 
nighty  and  kill  all." 

The  Doctor  repeated  his  promise,  "  But  I  will  not  go 
near  them ;  I  will  go  west." 

As  soon  as  he  turned  his  face  westward^  Musa  and 
the  Johanna  men  ran  away  in  a  body. 

The  Doctor  says,  in  commenting  upon  Muea's  con- 
duct, tliat  he  felt  strongly  tempted  to  shoot  Musa  and 
another  ringleader,  but  was,  nevertheless,  glad  that  he 
did  not  soil  his  hands  with  their  vile  blood.  A  day  or 
t^vo  afterwards,  another  of  his  men — Simeon  Price  hy 
name — came  to  the  Doctor  with  the  same  talc  about 
the  Mazitxi,  but,  cdmpelled  by  the  scant  number  of  hig 
people  to  represR  all  such  tendencies  to  desertion  and 
faiut-lieartedneas,  the  Doctor  silenced  him  at  once,  and 
sternly  forbade  him  to  utter  the  name  of  the  Mazitu 
any  more. 

Dad  the  natives  not  assisted  him,  he  must  have  de- 
spaired of  ever  being  able  to  penetrate  the  wild  and 
unexplored  interior  which  he  was  now  about  to  tread. 
"Fortunately,"  as  the  Doctor  saysmth  unction,  "I  was 
in  a  country  now,  after  leaving  the  shores  of  Nyassa, 
which  the  foot  of  the  slave-tmdcr  has  not   trod;    it 
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■    \  was  a  new  and  virgin  land,  and  of  course,  as  I  have 
"     I  always  found  iu  such  cases,  tlie  natives  were  really  good 
/U   aud  hospitable,  and  for  very  sinaU  iiortions  of  cloth 
.     /    my  haggago  was  conveyed  from  ^-illage  to  village  by 
/them."     In  many  other  ways  the  traveller,  in  his  ex- 
tremity, was  kindly  U-catcd  by  the  yet  iineopbiHticate<l 
and  innocent  natives. 

On  leaving  thin  hos-pilablc  region  in  tlie  early  part 
of  December,  18G6,  the  Doctor  entered  a  country  where 
the  Mazilu  had  exercised  their  customary  marauding 
propensities.  The  land  was  swept  clean  of  provisiouB 
and  cattle,  and  the  people  had  emigrated  to  other 
countries,  beyond  the  bounds  of  those  ferocious  plun- 
^lerers.  Agaiu  the  expedition  was  besieged  i>y  the 
pinching  hunger  they  suffered ;  they  had  recourse  to 
the  wild  fi-uits  which  Bome  parts  of  the  country  fur^ 
niehed.  At  intervals  the  condition  of  the  hard-pressed 
banil  was  made  worse  by  the  heartless  desertion  of  some 
of  its  members,  who  more  than  once  departed  with  the 
Doctor's  personal  kit,  changes  of  clothes,  linen,  Ac, 
"With  more  or  less  misfortimcs  constantly  dogging 
his  footsteps,  he  traversed  in  safety  the  countries 
of  the  Babisa,  Bobemba,  Baruiigu,  Ba-ulungu,  and 
Lunda. 

In  the  country  of  Lunda  hves  the  famous  Cazembe, 
who  was  first  made  known  to  Europeans  by  Dr.  Lacerda, 
tlie  Portuguese  traveller,  ('azembc  is  a  most  intelligent 
prince ;  he  is  a  tall,  stalwart,  man,  who  wears  a  peculiar 
kind  of  drees,  made  of  crimson  print,  in  Hie  form  of  a 
prodigious  kilt.  In  this  state  dress,  King  Cazembe 
received  Dr.  Livingstone,  surrounded  by  his  chiefs  and 
body-gTiards.  A  chief,  who  had  been  deputed  by  the 
King  and  elders  to  discover  all  about  the  white  man, 
then  stood  up  before  the  assembly,  and  in  a  loud  voice 
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gave  tLe  result  of  the  inquiry  lie  had  instituted.  He  had 
heard  that  the  white  man  had  couie  to  look  for  waters, 
for  rivers,  aud  seas ;  tliough  lie  could  not  understand 
what  the  white  man  coidd  want  with  such  things,  ho 
had  no  doubt  that  the  object  was  good.  Then  Cazenil>e 
asked  what  the  Doctor  proposed  doing,  and  wlmre  he 
thought  of  going.  The  Doctor  replied  that  ho  had 
thought  of  proceeding  sooth,  as  he  liad  heard  of  lakes 
and  rivers  being  in  that  direction.  Cazembe  asked, 
"What  can  you  want  to  go  there  for?  The  water  is 
close  here.  There  is  plenty  of  large  water  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood." Before  bresiking  up  the  assenibly,  Cazembe 
gave  orders  to  let  the  white  man  go  where  he  would 
thraugh  his  country  undisturbed  and  unmolested.  Ho 
was  the  first  Englishman  he  had  seen,  he  said,  and  he 
liked  him. 

Shortly  after  his  introduction  to  the  King,  the  Queen 
entered  the  large  house,  surrounded  by  a  body-guard 
of  Amazons  with  speai-s.  Slic  was  a  fine,  tall,  handsome 
young  woman,  and  eviilently  thought  she  was  about  to 
makb  an  impression  upon  the  rustic  white  man,  for  she 
Jiad  clothed  herself  after  a  most  royal  fashion,  and  was 
armed  with  a  ponderous  spear.  But  her  appearance — 
so  different  from  what  the  Doctor  had  imagined — caused 
him  to  laugh,  which  enth'cly  spoiled  the  effect  in- 
tended ;  for  the  laugh  of  the  Doctor  was  so  contagious, 
that  she  lierself  was  the  firet  to  imitate  it,  and  the 
Amazons,  courticr-likc,  followed  suit.  Much  discon- 
certed by  this,  the  Queen  ran  back,  followed  by  her 
obedient  damsels — a  retreat  most  undignified  and  uu- 
quecuUke,  (wmpared  with  her  majestic  advent  into  the 
Doctor's  presence.  But  Livingstone  will  have  much  to 
say  about  his  reception  at  this  comi,  and  about  this 
interesting  Bang  and  Queen  ;  and  who  can  so  well  relate 
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tJie  scenes  he  witnessed,  and  which  belong  excInsiveTy 
to  him,  as  he  Iiimself? 

Soon  after  his  arrival  m  Ihe  country  of  Lnnda,  or 
Londa,  and  before  ho  had  entered  the  district  ruled  over 
by  Cazembe,  he  had  crossed  a  river  called  the  Chambezi, 
which  was  quite  an  iini>ortant  stream.  Tlie  simikrity 
of  tlie  name  with  tliat  large  and  noble  river  south, 
which  will  be  for  ever  connected  with  his  name,  misled 
Livingstone  at  that  time,  and  he,  accordingly,  did  not 
pay  to  it  the  attention  it  deserved,  believiiig  that  the 
Chambezi  was  but  the  head-waters  of  the  Zambezi,  and 
consequently  had  no  l)earing  or  connection  with  the 
sources  of  the  river  of  Egypt,  of  which  he  was  in  search. 
His  fault  was  in  relying  too  implicitly  upon  the  cor- 
rectness of  Portuguese  information.  This  error  it  cost 
him  many  months  of  tedious  labour  and  travel  to  rectify. 

From  the  lieginning  of  1867 — the  time  of  his  arrival 
at  Cazembc's — till  the  middle  of  March,  1869 — the  time 
of  his  arrival  at  Ujiji — he  was  mostly  engaged  in  cor- 
recting the  errors  and  misrepreaentations  of  the  Poi*- 
tuguese  travellers.  The  Portuguese,  in  speaking  of 
the  River  Chambezi,  invanably  8])oko  of  it  as  **  our 
own  Zamlffizi," — that  is,  the  ZamlKszi  which  flows 
through  the  Portuguese  possessions  of  the  Mozambique. 
"  In  going  to  Cazoml»c  from  Nyassa,"  said  tliey,  "  you 
will  cross  our  own  Zambezi."  Such  positive  and 
reiterated  infonoatiou — given  not  only  orally,  hut  in 
their  books  and  maps  —  was,  naturally,  confusing. 
When  the  Doctor  perceived  that  what  he  saw  and 
what  they  described  were  at  variance,  out  of  a  sincere 
wish  to  be  cori-oct,  and  lest  he  might  have  been  mis- 
taken himself,  he  start^l  to  retravel  the  ground  ho 
had  travelled  lieforc.  Over  and  over  again  he  traversed 
the  several  countries  watered  by  the  several  rivers  of 
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tlio  complicated  water  system,  like  an  iineaBy  spirit. 
Over  and  over  agaiu  he  asked  the  eame  questions  from 
the  different  peoples  tie  met,  until  he  was  ohiiged  to 
desist,  lest  i\\cy  might  say,  "  Tho  man  is  mad ;  he  ha*' 
got  water  on  the  hrain !"  f*v"r' 

But  his  travels  and  tedious  labours  in  Lunda  and 
the  adjacent  countries  have  established  beyond  doubt 
,, — first,  that  the  Chambezi  is  a  totally  distinct  river 
from  tho  Zambezi  of  the  Portuguese;  and,  socondly, 
that  the  Cbambezi,  starting  from  about  latitude  11* 
south,  iii  110  other  than  tho  most  southerly  feeder  of 
the  great  Nile ;  thus  giving  that  famous  rivor  a  length  i 
of  over  2,000  miles  of  direct  latitude ;  making  it,  second , 
to  the  MisBissippi,  the  longest  river  in  the  world.  The 
i-eal  and  true  name  of  tho  Zambezi  is  Dombazi.  When 
Lacerda  and  Jiis  PortTigaese  successors,  coming  to 
Cazeral>e,  crossed  the  Chambezi,  and  heard  ita  name, 
tliey  very  naturally  sot  it  down  as  "  our  own  Zambezi," 
and,  XN-itbout  fiirther  inquii-y,  eketchod  it  as  rmining  in 
that  direction. 

During  his  researches  in  that  region,  so  pregnant 
in  discoveries,  Livingstone  came  to  a  lake  lying 
north-east  of  Cazombe,  which  the  nativcH  call  Liemba, 
from  the  country  of  that  name  which  bordered  it  o'h 
the  east  and  eouth.  In  tracing  tlie  lake  north,  he 
foimd  it  to  be  none  other  than  the  Tanganika,  or 
tho  south-eastern  extremity  of  it,  whicli  looks,  on  the 
Doctor's  map,  very  much  like  an  outline  of  Italy.  The 
latitude  of  the  southern  end  of  this  great  body  of  water 
is  about  8"  42'  south,  which  thus  gives  it  a  length, 
from  norih  to  south,' of  360  geographical  miles.  From 
the  Boutbem  extremity  of  the  Tanganika  he  crossed 
Marungu,  and  came  in  sight  of  Lake  Mocra  Tracing 
this  lake,  which  is  about  sixty  miles  in  length,  to  its 
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goiitluirn  licaJ,  lie  found  a  river,  ca1!e^  the  Luapula, 
entering  it  from  that  direction.  Following  the  Luapula 
south,  he  found  it  issue  from  the  Inigo  take  of  Baug- 
weolo,  which  is  nearly  as  large  in  superficial  area  as 
the  Tanganika.  In  exploring  for  the  wafers  whicJi 
discharged  themselves  info  the  lake,  he  found  thjit  by  far 
the  most  important  of  tiiese  feeders  was  the  Chamhczi ; 
so  tliat  be  had  thus  traced  the  Chambczi  from  its  source 
to  Lake  liangweolo,  and  the  issue  from  its  northern 
liead,  under  the  name  of  Luapula,  and  found  it  enter 
Lake  Moero.  Again  he  returned  to  Cazembe's,  well 
satisfied  that  the  river  running  north  through  throe 
degrees  of  latitude  could  not  be  the  river  running 
Bouth  undci'  the  name  of  Z;imbezi,  though  there  migbt 
be  a  remarkable  resemblance  in  their  names. 

At  Cazembc's  he  found  an  old  white-bearded  half- 
caste  named  Mahommcd  bin  Sail,  who  was  kept  as  a 
kind  of  prisoner  at  large  by  the  King  because  of  certain 
suspicious  circumstances  attending  his  advent  and  stay 
in  the  country,  Tln-ough  Livingstone's  influence 
Mahommed  bin  Sali  obtained  his  release.  On  the 
road  to  Ujiji  ho  bad  bitter  cause  to  regret  having 
exerted  himself  in  the  half-caste's  behalf.  He  tunied 
out  to  be  a  most  ungrateful  wretch,  who  poisoned  the 
minds  of  the  Doctor's  few  followers,  and  ingratiated 
himself  with  them  by  selling  the  favours  of  his  con- 
cubines to  ihem,  by  which  be  reduced  them  to  a  kind  of 
bondage  under  him.  The  Doctor  was  deserted  by  all 
but  two,  even  faithful  Susi  and  Chumab  deserted  him 
for  the  service  of  Mahommed  bin  Sali.  But  they  soon 
repented,  and  returned  to  their  allegiance.  From  the 
day  he  had  the  vile  old  man  in  his  company  manifold 
and  bitter  misfortunes  followed  the  Doctor  up  to  bis 
"rival  at  tJjiji  in  March,  18G9. 
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continuation  of  the  chain  of  lakes  he  had  previously 
discovered. 

Froia  the  port  of  Ugahha  he  set  off,  in  company  with 
a  body  of  traders,  in  an  almost  direct  westerly  course, 
for  the  country  of  TJrna.  Fifteen  days'  march  broaght 
thcni  to  Bambarre,  the  first  important  ivoty  depot 
in  Manyema,  or,  aa  the  natives  pronoouce  it,  Ma- 
nyuema.  For  nearly  six  months  he  was  detained  at 
Ikmbarrc  from  ulcers  in  the  feet,  which  discharged 
bloody  ichor  m  soon  as  be  set  them  on  the  ground. 
When  recovered,  he  set  off  iu  a  northerly  direction,  and 
after  several  days  came  to  a  liroad  lacustrine  river, 
called  the  Lualaba,  flowing  northward  and  westwai 
and  in  some  places  soutliward,  in  a  most  confusing  war. 
The  river  was  from  one  to  three  miles  broad.  By 
exceeding  pertinacity  he  contrived  to  follow  its  erratic 
course,  nntil  he  saw  the  Lualaba  enter  the'  narrow,  long 
lake  of  Kamolondo,  in  about  latitude  6°  30'.  Retracing 
this  to  the  south,  he  came  to  the  point  where  he  had 
seen  the  Luapula  enter  Lake  Moero. 

One  feels  quite  enthusiastic  when  listening  to  Living- 
stone's description  of  the  beauties  of  Moero  scenery. 
Pent  in  on  all  sides  by  high  mountainK,  clothed  to  tl 
edges  with  thi*  rich  vegetation  of  tlie  tropics,  the  Moei 
discharges  its  superfluous  waters  through  a  deep  rent 
in  the  bosom  of  the  monntaius.  The  impetuous  and 
grand  river  roars  through  tlie  chasm  with  the  thunder 
of  a  cataract.,  but  soon  after  leaving  if«  confined  and; 
deep  bed  it  expands  into  the  calm  and  broad  Lualaln, 
Btretching  over  miles  of  ground.  After  making  great 
bends  west  and  south-west^  and  then  curving  UOTth* 
ward,  it  enters  Kamolondo.  By  the  natives  it  is  called 
the  Lualaba,  but  tlie  Doctor,  in  order  to  distiogoish  it 
itom.  other  rivers  of  the  same  name,  lias  given  it  the 
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name  of  "  Webb's  River,"  after  Mr.  "Webb,  the  wealthy 
proprietor  of  Newstead  Abbey,  wliom  the  Doctor  (Hstin- 
gnishes  as  one  of  his  oldest  and  moat  coiisistcut  friends. 
Airoy  to  the  south-west  from  Kamolondo  is  another 
large  lake,  whidi  discliarges  its  wattTH  by  tlie  im]K>rtitnt 
Kiver  Loeki,  or  Lomami,  into  the  great  Lualaba.  To 
this  lake,  known  as  Chebungo  by  the  natives,  Doctor 
Livingstone  has  given  the  name  of  "  Lincoln,"  to  be 
hereafter  distinguished  on  maps  and  in  books  as  Lake 
Lincoln,  in  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  our  murdered 
President.  TIus  was  tlono  from  the  vivid  impression 
produced  on  his  mind  by  hearing  a  portion  of  his 
inauguration  speech  read  from  an  KngUBh  pulpit,  which 
related  to  the  causes  that  induced  him  to  issue  Ins 
Emancipation  Proclamation,  by  wliicb  memorable  deed 
4,000,000  of  slaves  were  for  ever  freed.  To  the  me- 
mory of  the  man  whose  labours  on  behalf  of  the  negi-o 
raoe  deserves  the  commendation  of  all  good  men, 
Livingstone  has  contributed  a  monument  more  durable 
than  brass  or  stone. 

Entering  Webb's  River  from  the  soutli-soutli-west,  a 
little  north  of  Kamolondo,  is  a  largo  river  called  Lufira, 
but  the  streams  that  discharge  themselves  from  the  water- 
shed info  the  Lnalaba  are  so  numerous  tliattbe  Doctor's 
map  would  not  contain  tliem,  so  he  has  left  all  out  except 
the  most  important.  Continuing  liis  way  north,  tracing 
the  Lualaba  through  its  manifold  and  crooked  curves 
as  far  as  latitude  4°  south,  be  came  to  where  ho  board  of 
another  iako  to  the  north,  into  which  it  ran.  But  here 
you  may  come  to  a  dead  halt,  and  read  what  lies  beyond 

this  spot  thus This  was  the  furthermost  point, 

whence  he  was  compelled  to  return  on  the  weary  road 
to  Ujiji,  a  distance  of  700  miles. 

In  tbit!  brief,  sketch  of  Dr.  Livingstone's  wonderful 
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travels  it  is  1o  be  hoped  the  most  superficial  reader,  as 
well  as  the  Btudeitt  of  geography,  comprehends  tliis 
grand  system  of  lakes  oonncctod  togetlier  by  Webb'a 
River.  To  assist  Jiim,  let  him  glance  at  the  map 
aa;ompanyiiig  this  book.  Ht^wiU  then  have  a  fair 
'  idgq_nf  what  Dr  Livinp^wtpne  hasTx.'eu  floiutf  ■dtirhig 
'■tbeae  long  ^fifltMiud  what  additions  lie  has  made  to  the 
stndy  of  African  geography.  That  this  river,  dis- 
tinguished under  several  titles,  flowiug  from  one  lake 
into  another  in  a  northerly  direction,  with  all  its  great 
crooked  bends  and  sinuosities,  is  the  Nile — the  true 
Nile^the  Doctor  has  not  the  least  doubt.  For  a  long 
time  he  entertaiuod  great  scepticism,  because  of  its  deep 
bends  and  carves  west,  and  south-west  even;  but, 
having  traced  it  from  its  head  waters,  the  Oiambezi, 
through  T  of  latitude— that  is,  from  1 1°  S.  to  lat  4°-K:  S 
— he  has  been  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  can  be  no  other  river  tJian  the  Nile.  He  had  thought 
it  was  the  Congo  ;  but  baa  discovered  the  sources  of  the 
Congo  to  be  the  Kassai  and  the  Kwango,  two  rivere 
jtvbich  rise  on  the  western  side  of  the  Kile  watershed, 
|b  about  the  latitude  of  Bangwcolo ;  and  he  was  told  of 
another  river,  called  the  Lubilasli,  which  rose  from 
the  north,  and  ran  west.  But  the  Lnalaba,  the  Doctor 
thinks,  cannot  be  the  Congo,  from  its  grcit  size  and 
body,  and  from  its  steady  and  continued  flow  north- 
ward through  a  broad  and  extensive  valley,  bounded 
by  enormous  mountains  westerly  and  eastcrlv.  The 
altitude  of  the  most  northerly  point  to  which  the  Doctor 
traced  the  wonderful  river  was  a  little  in  excess  of 
2,000  feet ;  so  that,  tliough  }taker  makes  out  his  lake 
to  be  2,700  feet  above  the  sea,  yet  the  Bahr  Ghazal, 
through  which  Pctherick's  branch  of  the  White  Nile 
issues  into  the  Nile,  is  but  2,000  feet ;   in  which  case 
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there  is  a  p088il>ility  tliat  the  Lualaba  may  be  none  other 
than  Pethenck'fl  branch. 

It  is  well  known  that  trading  stations  for  ivory  have 
been  esttiblitjlxxl  for  about  500  niiW  )ip  Pethenck's 
branch.  We  must  remember  thie  fact  when  told  that 
Gondokoro,  in  lat^  4"  N.,  is  2,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  lat,  4°  S.,  whore  the  halt  was  made,  h  only  a  little 
over  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  That  tlie  two  rivers 
t>»tii  to  be  2,000  feet  above  the  ^ea,  separated  from  each 
other  hy  8*  of  latitude,  are  one  and  the  same  river, 
msiy  among  some  men  be  regjvrded  :ia  a  startling  state- 
ment. But  we  mui^t  retitrain  mere  expressions  of 
smrprise,  and  take  into  consideration  that  this  mighty 
and  broad  Lualaba  is  a  lacustrine  river  broader  than 
the  Mississippi ;  that  at  intervals  the  body  of  water 
forms  extensive  lakes ;  then,  contracting  into  a  broad 
river,  it  again  form»  a  lake,  and  so  on,  to  lat.  4'' ; 
and  even  beyond  this  point  tlie  Doctor  licara  of  a  large 
lake  again  north. 

We  must  wait  also  until  the  altitudes  of  the  l%vo 
rivers,  the  Lualaba,  where  the  Doctor  halted,  and  the 
southern  point  on  the  Bahr  Ghazal,  where  Petherick 
lias  been,  are  known  with  perfect  accuracy. 

Now,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  suppose  we  give  this 
nameless  lake  a  length  of  G"  of  lafilude,  as  it  may 
be  tho  one  discovered  by  Piaggia,  the  Italian  tiaveller, 
from  which  Pethcrick's  branch  of  the  White  Xilc 
issues  out  through  reedy  marshes,  into  the  Bahr  Ghazal, 
thence  into  the  White  Nile,  south  of  Gondokoro,  By 
this  method  we  can  suppose  the  riveis  one ;  for  if 
the  lake  extends  over  eo  many  degrees  of  latitude, 
the  necessity  of  explaining  the  diflcreuces  of  altitude 
tliat  must  naturally  exist  between  two  points  of  u 
river  8^  of  latitude  apart,  would  be  obviated. 
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\t      Also,  Livingstone's  instrnments  for  observation 
//  faking  ahilu<3e«  may  have  been  in  error ;  and  tbis  is 
//    very  likely  to  bave  been  tbc  case,  subjeclcd  as  tbey 
*       have  been  to  rongb  handling  during  nearly  six  years 
of  travel.     Despite  the  apparent  difficulty  of  tlie  alti- 
tude,   there   is   another    strong    reason    for   believing 
Webb's  River,  or  the  Lunlaha,  to  be  the  Nile.    The 
watershed  of  this  river,  600  miloH  of  which  Livingstone 
baa  travelled,  is  drained  from  a  valley  which  lice  north 
and  south  between  lofty  eastern  and  western  ranges. 

This  valley,  or  lino  of  drainage,  while  it  does  not 
receive  the  Kassai  and  the  Kwango,  receives  rivers 
flowing  from  a  great  tlistance  west,  for  instance,  the 
important  tributaries  Liifira  and  Ijomanii,  and  la^e 
rivers  from  the  east,  mjch  as  the  Lindi  and  Luamo ; 
and,  while  the  most  intelligent  Portuguese  travellers 
and  traders  state  that  the  Kassai,  the  Kis-ango,  and 
Lubilasb,  are  the  bead  waters  of  the  Congo  River,  no 
one  has  yet  started  the  sup])osition  that  the  grand 
river  flowing  north,  and  known  by  the  natives  as  the 
Lualaba,  was  the  Congo, 

This  river  may  be  the  Congo,  or,  perhaps,  the  Niger. 
If  the  Lualaba  is  only  2,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
the  Albert  N'Yanza  2,700  feet,  the  Lualaba  eannot 
enter  that  lake.  If  the  Babr  Gbazal  docs  not  extend 
by  an  arm  for  eight  degi'eos  above  Gondokoro,  then 
the  Lnalaba  cannot  be  the  Nile.  But  it  would  bo 
premature  to  dogmatize  on  the  subject.  Livingsitone 
^=s:;--will  clear  np  the  point  himself;  and,  if  ho  finds  it  to 
^^^  be  the  Congo, ^ill  be  tlie  first  to  admit  iiis  error. 

Livingstone  admits  the  Nile  sources  have  not  be«n 
found,  though  he  has  traced  ,thc  Lnalaba  through 
seven  degrees  of  latitude  flowing  north  ;  and,  though 
he  has  not  a  pai-iicle  of  doubt  of  its  being  the  Nile, 
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tiot  yet  can  tlic  Nile  question  be  said  to  be  resolved 
and  ended.     For  two  reasons  : 

1.  He  has  licanl  of  the  existence  of  four  fountains, 
two  of  which  give  birth  to  a  river  flowing  north,  Webb's 
River,  or  the  Lualaba,  and  to  a  river  flowing  south, 
'which  is  llie  Zambezi.  He  has  repeatedly  heard  uf  these 
fuuntains  from  the  natives.  Several  times  he  has 
been  witliin  100  and  200  miles  from  them,  but  some- 
thing always  interposed  to  prevent  his  goitig  to  see 
them.  According  to  those  who  have  seen  them,  they 
rise  on  either  side  of  a  mound  or  level,  which  containg 
no  stones.  Some  have  called  it  an  antr-hill.  One 
«f  these  fountains  is  said  to  be  eo  large  that  a  man, 
standing  on  one  side,  cannot  Ix!  Keen  from  the  other. 
These  fountains  must  be  discovered,  ami  their  position 
faltcn.  The  Doctor  does  not  suppose  them  to  be  south 
of  the  feedere  of  Lake  Bang\veolo.  In  his  letter  to  the 
'  Herald '  he  says :  "  These  four  full-grown  gushing 
fountains,  rising  so  near  each  other,  and  giving  origin 
to  four  large  rivers,  answer  in  a  certain  degree  to  the 
description  given  of  the  unfathomable  Ibuutains  of  the 
Nile,  by  the  secretary  of  Minerva,  iu  the  city  of  Sais, 
in  Egypt,  to  the  father  of  all  travellers — Herodotus." 

For  the  infonnaliou  of  sTich  readers  as  may  not  have 
-the  original  at  hand  1  apj)end  the  following  fmm  Gary's 
tmuslation  of  lierodotus : — 


Wi^  respect  to  tbe  sources  of  the  Nile,  no  mau  of  bU  tlin 
BgTp&as,  Libyniic,  or  GracinDK,  vritli  whom  I  hnvi^  coorarecd,  ever 
protended  to  laiow  (mytlimi;.  except  tLo  i-egiBtrar  of  Miuervu'it  truiunry 
fit  Bus,  in  Egypt,  He,  indooil,  ncomcd  io  bt;  trifling  witli  mo  when  ho 
wid  he  knew  porfectly  wi^l ;  yet  hiit  ncoonnt  wan  ait  follows :  "  Thftt 
llivre  ore  two  EQOuntaiiix,  riHmg  into  «  nhnrp  \>vak,  nitiiutod  Imtniiun 
[  ihe  city  of  Sy<'l>Oi  u>  ThelmiH,  and  ElopLAiitinc.  Tho  names  of  tboee 
nioiiiitoiua  arc,  tli«  una  Orophi,  the  otbur  Uuplii ;  that  tliu  xuuroCK  of 
4Lo  Nilo,  which  wc  bottomlots.  flow  from  bc-twcon  thoHo  uioimtaitui ; 


And  Ihul  lialf  of  Uio  wat«r  Bows  over  I^gvpt  uttd  to  tho  north,  tbg  ot 
half  over  tCtliiopiA  and  tku  KuutU.  Thut  tlio  rMiulAinii  of  tli«  Nile  u*-' 
bottoinluse,  ho  aaid,  PsMnmitichnK,  King  of  Kgf^it,  provixl  hy  oxptrri- 
ncnt :  for,  having  cniutud  a  liue  to  be  tffiatod  Umiij  tfaounn^  fathoms  14.^ 
length,  hu  let  il  down,  but  could  not  liad  m  bottom."  Such,  thou,  wim  I 
upiuion  tho  rc^tiar  gare,  if,  indeed,  ho  eyAa  tbo  ical  tralh ;  proving, 
in  my  opiniom,  that  thgro  oro  ctnmg  whiiljioolK  and  an  cddjr  bore,  so  that 
dio  nxtcr  boating  against  Ibe  rooks,  a  BonndiDg-Unc,  wbeo  let  donn, 
CMiDot  reoob  (be  boltont.  I  was  nnablc  to  kam  anything  toon 
at^  one  also.  But  tliua  tuucb  I  koini  hy  cfurymg  my  RBcudMS  1 
tut  as  possiUe^  having  gono  ami  mado  luy  ova  observatioBS  as  &r  t 
BleplinQtinei,  and  boyoud  that  obtaining  infonnntioD  from  boaisayj 
As  ono  ascend*  tho  rinr,  iilinro  Uia  city  of  Elejiliautinc^  tbo  coontij  H 
•teep ;  hen,  tbondbn,  it  b  noccffiary  to  nttacb  a  rope  on  both  aides  < 
a  boat,  as  ana  doc*  with  au  ox  in  a  plou>;li,  and  to  pnotHsl ;  but  if  A 
roiw  slionld  hap[>cD  tp  break,  tbo  bout  ik  ntrriivl  away  by  the  force  of 
tbc  stream.  This  kind  of  country  laats  fur  a  four-dayn'  poCMgo,  and 
ibe  Nilo  h«ro  winds  as  iuui;h  lu  tlio  Usiuxlor.  There  am  tirotvo 
■Klidiiii,  ubttb  it  is  neoeesary  to  sail  through  in  this  maimur;  audi 
that  you  will  come  to  a  lord  plain,  wlitiro  ttin  Nile  flows  runnd  : 
Uhiud;  itit  nouu  id  Tachompso.  Klhiopians  inhabit  tlio  ooBRt 
tnunodiatoly  above  Klcphantino,  nud  uaie  half  of  tho  inland ;  the  otfacT^ 
half  is  inhabited  by  Egy{itiaus.  Near  to  this  inland  liui  a  vMt  lake, 
on  tho  borders  of  which  Ktlii<>i>iRii  nriiuiuli«  dwell.  Aftir  saiUog 
through  thia  lake  yuii  uill  comctuthf  L'hannel  of  thv  Nik,  wbicliffloir* 
into  it :  then  you  will  bare  to  Innd  and  tiuvc.l  forty  days  by  tbo  aido  of 
tbe  river,  for  sharp  roiks  rise  in  the  Kile,  and  there  arc  niony  mmkaa 
wuu,  tfaimigb  which  it  is  not  poanblu  to  navignto  a  boat.  Uarilif 
passed  this  country  iu  the  forty  days,  you  must  go  ou  boanl  another 
boat,  and  mil  for  twelve  Jays ;  and  tlioi  you  will  airivo  at  a  largo  city, 
called  Ueroo :  this  ci^  is  said  to  be  tbe  capital  of  all  Ethiopia.  Tito 
inhabitants  wonliip  no  otluT  gods  than  Jupitor  and  Bscehus ;  but  Iketta 
they  honour  with  great  magnifictinoe.  They  havu  also  an  onclo  of 
Jupitt^r ;  und  tboy  luuko  u  nt  wliciicvtr  that  god  bids  thom  by  au  oracular 
muuing,  and  against  \vhat«vcr  country'  h«  bids  th«m.  Sailing  &am 
this  city,  you  will  arrive  at  tbo  ooontiy  of  thu  Aiilomoli,  in  a  Hpaoa  of 
timo  oc^iml  to  that  which  you  took  in  comiug  &oai  EIcphantiiM  to  tbo 
ca^tal  i)(  the  Etliiiipiatm.  Thcitc  AnfonioU  ore  cAilcd  by  the  nante  of 
AmmtK  which,  in  tho  language  of  Greece,  »gni£es  "thom  that  itend 
at  tbo  left  hand  of  tbc  king."  Theae,  to  Ono  nnnib«<r  of  two  buudrod 
and  forty  thon«and  of  the  Rgyptian  war-tribo,  rovoltcd  to  tbe  Ethi»> 
pians  on  tbc  faUoiring  occaiuon.  In  the  reign  of  King  Paniuiittcbna 
garrisons  irete  vtalioBod  at  Elepbantino  agaijMt  tbo  Ethiopiana.  and 
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•autiior  ut  tlici  FcluHion  Dapltucc  ag&iiisl  titv  ArabmQii  atM  Syrians, 
Mid  anutbor  at  Marea  against  Libya ;  and  cvon  id  my  time  gairis'iiut 
of  tlio  Pursinua  nro  Htutioiii-d  iii  tbo  suuiu  places  aa  they  were  iu  the 
tjmo  of  PfammitichuB,  for  tboy  niaintuin  gunnlg  nt  Elcjihontiuo  aiul 
Daphne.  Now,  thcto  EgyptinoH,  after  tboy  \mu\  bocu  on  duty  Ihrcn 
yoars,  were  not  relieved ;  tbert^fare,  baviuj;  couBuItixl  togttLer  and 
come  to  an  iinatiimous  resolution,  tlioy  all  revolted  from  I'NunmitichuK, 
oud  udut  to  Ethiopia.  Psfuuinitichus,  boariit^;  of  thi%  pursued  Ihetn; 
and  wlicn  ho  overtook  them  ho  entreated  thom  by  many  ai^racntu, 
uiid  atljurod  thum  not  to  fornako  tho  godi)  of  their  futhcirs,  aud  their 
oliildri^ii  and  wivo».  But  uuu  of  them  is  re^xirlcd  to  have  uiioi>vered 
his  priratd  parte,  and  to  have  said,  *'  that  wheresoever  these  were, 
tliore  thtiy  diould  tiiid  both  oliUdreu  and  wivt^n."  Thcuo  men,  wheii 
thpy  arrived  in  Ethiopia,  offered  their  services  to  the  king  of  the 
EtliiopiauB,  who  made  theiu  the  following  rt-UDiniieufe.  There  were 
ocrtoiii  blthiopiauK  difaSl-ctod  towarilK  him ;  these  he  bwlo  them  oipel, 
and  take  possesBion  of  their  laud.  By  the  Butticmeiit  of  tlitiEe  men 
anicitig  tJie  Ethioiiiaiis,  the  Ethiopians  beeamo  more  cirilized.  and 
learned  the  manners  of  the  Egyptiana. 

Now,  for  A  voyage  oiid  Uud  journey  of  fonr  months,  the  NUo  is 
known,  in  addition  to  the  part  of  the  stream  tliat  ia  in  Egypt;  for, 
upon  computation,  ko  many  ni'mths  are  known  to  be  spent  by  a  person 
who  tnvelB  f^om  Elephauttue  to  the  Autonuili.  This  rivor  flowK  from 
the  vre»t  and  the  aotting  of  the  liim :  but  beyond  Ibis  uo  one  is  able 
to  apeak  with  certainty,  fur  tlie  rt»t  i>f  the  oouutry  in  dcKort  by  ru«wuin 
of  tho  excMNTO  hoat.  But  I  have  heard  the  following  account  from 
cectolu  Oyrcnattu,  who  uty  that  tht^y  went  to  tho  unii^h'  of  Atnmun, 
Mid  ba<l  A  conveivttlOD  nitlt  Ii^toarehus,  King  of  the  Ammeniaus,  and 
that,  among  oUier  flulyects,  they  happtnied  to  diacourse  about  the  Nilu 
— that  nobody  knew  its  soorcos;  whcrciipou  Etcarehus  said  tliat 
certain  Naaauoniaua  onee  came  to  luu — this  nation  ia  Lybian,  ami 
inhabits  the  Syrti»,  and  tho  eoiintry  for  no  gnat  diKlaaco  ca)itwi4rd  of 
the  Syrtis — ^tnd  that  when  tliese  Nosameniaus  arrived,  and  were  asked 
if  they  could  givo  any  fiutlior  infonuation  timdiing  the  duiorbi  of 
Libya,  they  answered,  that  there  wore  some  daring  youths  amoDfpt 
them,  sons,  of  powerful  men ;  and  that  they,  having  reached  man's 
wtttc^  formed  many  other  eitravHf;aut  plans,  aud.  moroo>Tar,  ehoie  Ato 
of  Uieir  Dumber  hy  lot  to  explore  tho  doaorts  of  Libya,  to  OM  if  they 
could  iiULko  any  furthiT  tliKcovcry  than  thoiio  who  hod  pencttntnl  the 
farthca^t.  (For,  as  respects  Ihu  parts  of  Libya  along  the  Northern 
Sea,  begiuuiug  from  Egypt  to  tlio  promontory  of  Soluii^  where  is  the 
eitreniity  of  liibyo,  Libyans  and  rarions  nations  of  Libyans  reach 
aU  along  it,  eieept  thuio  ports  which  are  occupied  by  Oreciou*  and 
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PIianikiauH  ;  I'ut  lu  rMpeets  tho  putt  above  tliL'  iea.,  oud  tlioAo  natid 
which  reach  down  to  the  wia,  in  tbo  nppor  ports  Libya  is  infcetocl  byj 
wild  buaatH ;  nnd  all  boyoiiil  tiiut  iit  uud,  dreadfully  short  of  water,} 
and  utterly  dceokt*.)      'Dictj  furlka-  relatrft,  "  t)iat  when  tho  yo 
men  deputed  by  tliuir  conijiuuioim  sot  ool,  well  funiiislifd  with  wi 
and  jiroTisionR,  they  pnasod  liist  throtigb  tlio  inhabited  country  ;  toA 
hariug   traversed   tliU,  they  euiuc  to   the  rvgion   infested  by   wild 
boaats;   and  aftct   this  tbcy  crofsod  the  dcevrt,  innlnng  tlidr  way 
towards  the  west ;  and  when  thoy  had  travorsu'd  niucli  eauilf  groun^^ 
during  a  jouniey  of  nutny   dikys,   tliey  at   length   siw   scnue 
growing  in  b  plain  ;  and  that  they  iipjirrHiehcd  nud   began  to  gatlwcj 
the  fruit  that  grew  on  the  trees ;  and  while  they  were  gathering.  san» 
dimitiutive  men,  lew  than  men  <if  middle  fbttnro,  came  np,  and  baring 
nuixod  tlicin  carried  tlicm  away ;  and  titat  tbo  NueaTiiciuiuuit  did  not  at , 
all  understand  their  language,  nor  those  who  earriod  thom  off  lhd| 
laugtia(;c  of  the  Naaam<miaus.     However,  tboy  oouductcd  tliein  Oirongfa 
Tast  niorassue,  oud  when  tboy  had  patiscd  thcs(t,  they  came  to  a  city, 
in  which  all  the  inhabitantit  were  of  tbo  etame  sixo  an  tliuir  condttctom,  | 
and  block  in  color :  and  by  tbc  city  flowed  a  greet  river,  running  from 
tho  wost  to  the  east,  and  that  crocodile*  were  6oeu  in  if."    Thus  far  I 
haTB  set  forth  the  account  of  Etcorehiis  the  j^nunonian ;  to  which  may 
1)6  added,  as  the  CyreuHMUs  assured  me,  "  that  he  nail  the  Nasainoaiaiw  ' 
all  returned  safe  to  then-  own  country,  and  that  tho  men  whom  they'j 
came  to  wore  all  ncr.rwtiianeerB."     Etearchus  alsi)  cimjeetiirod  that  thwl 
river,  which  flows  by  their  city,  is  tho  Nile  ;  and  reasen  ho  eviuoea  ! ' 
for  tho  Ntio  flown  from  Libya,  and  iuterEccts  it  in  tho  midtllo;  *ncl 
(as  I  conjecture,  inferring  things  unknown  from  things  known)  it 
sets  out  from  a  point  correNpuniliug  with  the  Istcr.     For  tbc  ImIot, 
beginning  from  the  Celts,  and  the  city  of  Pyt'ene,  divides  Burope  in  its 
course;  but  tlic  Celt^  are  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercnlos,  and  border 
OH  tho  torritorios  of  the  Cyucsians,  who  lie  is  the  estiemitj  of  Earope 
to  tho  westward ;   and  tho  leter  terminates  by  flowing  throNgli  g^ 
Europe  into  tbo  Euxiue  Sea,  where  a  Milesian  rolony  ia  MtUed  io 
Istria.     Now  the  Tiator,  as  it  flows  tlirongh  a  vroll-pcopled  cmintry,  is  , 
goQorally  known;  but  no  one  is  ahlo  to  speak  about  the  sooroes  of 
tbo  Nilu,  becauto  Libya,  through  which  it  flows,  is  uninhabited  and 
desolate,    lleepocting  this  stream,  thorcforc,  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  , 
reach  by  Iu<iuiry,  I  have  already  spoken.     It   howovor  dischargH 
itself  into  Egypt ;  and  Egypt  lies,  as  near  as  may  bo.  opposite  to  tho 
moniitaina  of  Cilieiu ;  from  wlience  tu  Sinope,  un  tho  Euiinc  8«a,  is  » 
fire  days'  journey  in  a  strai^t  lino  to  an  active  man ;  and  Sinope  is 
iffOlito  to  the  later,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  iKa.     So  I 
Ib^ktbat  the  Nil«,  tniTercing  the  whole  of  Libya,  may  bo  proficrly 
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compnrcd  nitli  the  I«tor.     8uoh,  then,  U  tbo  Kcount  tbut  I  um  able  to 
give  respocting  tlio  Nile. 


2.  Webb's  Rivor  must  be  traced  to  ita  connection 
with  some  portion  of  lUe  old  Nile. 

When  these  two  things  have  been  accomplished, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  can  the  mystery  of  Hie  Nile  be 
explained.  The  two  countries  through  which  the 
marvellous  lacuetrine  river,  the  Lualaba,  flows,  \rith  its 
manifold  lakes  and  broad  expanse  of  water,  are  Rua 
(the  Uruwwa  of  Speke)and  Manyuema.  For  tlie  first 
time  Europe  is  made  aware  tliat  Ijetween  the  Taugan- 
ika  and  the  known  sources  of  the  Congo  there  exist 
teeming  millions  of  tlie  negro  race,  who  never  saw,  or 
heard  of,  the  white  people  who  make  such  a  noisy  and 
Inisy  stir  outside  of  Africa.  Upon  the  minds  of  those 
wlio  had  the  goo<l  fortune  to  see  the  first  specimen  of 
these  remarkable  white  races  in  Dr.  Livingstone,  he 
seems  to  have  made  «  favourable  impression,  though, 
tliroogh  misundci'standiiig  his  object,  and  coupling  him 
with  the  Aral)8,  wlio  make  horrible  work  there,  his  life 
was  sought  more  than  once.  These  two  extensive  coun- 
tries, Rua  and  Manyuema,  are  jwpulated  by  true  licathouB, 
governed,  not  as  the  sovereignties  of  Karagwah,  Urundi, 
and  Uganda,  by  despotic  kings,  but  each  village  by  its 
own  sultan  or  lord.  Thirty  miles  outside  of  their  own 
immediate  settlements,  the  most  intelligent  of  these 
small  cliici's  seem  to  know  nothing.  Thirty  miles  from 
tlie  Lualaba,  tbere  were  hut  fow  peojile  who  had  ever 
heard  ^of  the  great  river.  Such  ignorance  among  the 
natives  of  their  own  countries  naturally  increased  the 
labours  of  Livingstone.  Compared  with  these,  all 
tribes  and  nations  in  Africa  with  whom  Livingstone 
came  in  contact  may  be  deemed  civilized,  yet,  in  the 
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arts  of  home  mannfactnre,  these  wild  people  of  Ma- 
nyaema  were  far  mi|jerior  to  any  ho  had  seen.  Where 
other  tribes  aud  nations  coiitcutcd  themselves  with 
hidcH  and  skins  of  animals  thrown  negligently  over 
their  shoulders,  the  people  of  Munyuema  maim&ctxired  a 
cloth  from  lino  grass,  which  may  favourably  compare 
with  tho  finest  grsiss  cloth  of  India.  They  also  know 
the  art  of  dyeing  them  in  various  colours — l>Iai:k, 
yellow,  and  purple.  The  Wang^vaiia,  or  freed-men 
of  Zanzibar,  struck  with  the  bciiuty  of  tho  fahric, 
eagerly  exchange  their  cotton  cloths  for  fine  grass 
cloth ;  and  on  almost  every  black  man  from  Manyuema 
Itavo  seen  this  native  cloth  convertt^d  into  elegantly 
made  damirs  (Arabic) — short  jackets.  These  countries 
are  also  very  ricli  in  ivory.  The  fever  for  going  to 
Manyuema  to  exchange  tawdry  beads  for  its  precious 
tusks,  is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  impelled 
men  to  the  gulches  and  placers  of  California,  Colorado, 
Monlansi,  and  Idaho;  after  nuggets  to  Australia^  and 
diamonds  to  Cape  Colony.  Manyuema  is  at  present 
the  K\  Dorado  of  the  Arabs  and  the  WamrJma  tribes. 
It  is  only  about  four  years  since  that  the  first  Arab 
retumeil  from  Manyuema,  with  such  wealth  of  ivory, 
and  reports  about  the  fabulous  quantities  found  there, 
that  ever  since  the  old  beaten  tracks  of  Karagwali, 
Uganda,  Ufijja,  and  Marungu,  have  been  comparatively 
deserted.  The  people  of  Manyuema,  ignorant  of  th© 
value  of  tlie  precious  article,  rearecl  their  huts  upon 
ivory  stanchions,  Ivoiy  pillars  were  common  aghts 
in  Manyuema,  aud,  hearing  of  these,  one  can  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  ivory  palace  of  Solomon.  For 
generations  they  have  used  ivory  tusks  as  dooi'-posta 
and  supports  to  the  eaves,  until  they  had  beajme 
peifectly  rotten   aud  worthless.     But  the  advent  of_ 
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the  Arabs  soon  taught  them  the  value  of  the  articlo. 
It  has  now  risen  consideraMy  in  price,  thoiij^h  still 
fabultuisly  clicap.  At  Zanzibai-,  the  value  of  ivory  per 
frasilah  of  35  lbs.  weight  is  from  $50  to  $60,  according 
to  its  quaUty.  lu  Unyauyembo  it  is  about  $1"10  per 
pound,  but  in  Manyucma  it  may  be  piirchased  for  from 
half  a  cent  to  li  cent's  worth  of  copper  per  pound  of 
ivory.  The  Anvbs,  however,  liavo  the  knack  of  spoiling 
markets  by  their  rapacity  and  cruelty.  AVith  muskets, 
a  anall  party  of  Arabs  is  invincible  against  such 
people  as  those  of  Mauyuema,  who,  utitil  lately,  never 
licard  the  sound  of  a  gun.  The  discharge  oi"  a  mnsket 
inspires  mortal  terror  in  them,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  induce  them  to  face  the  muzzle  of  a  gon. 
They  believe  that  the  Arabs  have  stolen  the  lightning, 
and  that  against  s\ich  people  the  bow  and  an-ow  can 
have  httle  effect.  They  are  by  no  means  devoid  of 
courage,  and  they  have  often  declared  that,  were  it  not 
for  the  guns,  not  one  Arab  would  leave  the  country 
alive ;  this  tends  to  prove  that  they  would  willingly 
engage  in  fight  with  the  strangers  who  have  made 
themselves  so  detestable,  were  it  not  that  the  startling 
explosion  of  girapowder  inspires  them  with  terror. 

Into  what  country  soever  the  Arabs  enter,  they  con- 
irive  to  render  their  name  and  race  abominated.  But 
the  mainspring  of  it  all  is  not  the  Arab's  nature,  coIorJ 
or  name,  but  simply  the  slave-trade.  So  long  as  tha 
slave  trade  is  permitted  to  be  kept  up  at  I^anzihar,  bo\ 
long  will  these  otherwise  enterprising  people,  the 
Arabs,  kindle  against  them  the  hatred  of  the  natives 
throughout  Africa. 

On  the  main  line  of  travel  from  Zanzibar  into  the 
interior  of  Africa  these  acta  of  cruelty  are  unknowo, 
for  the  very  good   reason   that   the    natives   having 
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been  armed  vrith  guns,  and  biught  how  to  msq  i\ 
weapons,  are  by  no  means  loth  to  do  so  whenever 
an  opptirliinity  pmsenta  itself.  When,  too  late,  tbey 
have  perceived  tlicir  folty  in  eelliiig  guns  to  tho 
natives,  the  Arabs  now  begin  to  vow  vengeance  on 
tho  person  who  will  in  future  well  a  gtm  to  a  tintive. 
But  they  are  all  guilty  of  the  same  mistake,  and  it 
is  strange  tbey  did  not  perceive  that  it  was  folly 
when  they  were  doing  eo.  In  former  days  the  Aralj, 
when  protected  by  bis  slave  escort,  armed  with 
guns,  could  travel  through  L'segubha,  Urori,  Ukonongo, 
Ufipa,  Karagwah,  Unyoro,  and  Ugiiiida,  with  only  a 
stick  in  his  hand ;  now,  however,  it  is  impo^ihle  for 
him  or  any  one  else  to  do  so.  Every  step  be  fakes, 
armed  or  unarmed,  is  fianglit  with  danger.  The 
Waseguhba,  near  the  coast,  detaiu  him,  and  demand 
the  tribute,  or  give  bim  the  option  of  war ;"  entering 
Ugogo,  he  is  subjected  every  day  to  the  same  oppres- 
sive demand,  or  to  the  fearful  alt<^rnative.  The  Wa- 
ny&mwezi  also  sliow  tlicir  readiness  to  take  the 
same  advantage ;  the  road  to  Karagwah  is  besieged 
with  diBicnltles;  the  terrible  Mirambo  stands  in  the 
way,  defeats  tbeir  combined  forces  with  cftsc,  and  makes 
raids  even  to  the  doors  of  their  houses  in  Unyanyembe  ; 
and  should  they  succeed  in  passing  Mirambo,  a  chief — 
Swaruro — stands  before  them  who  demands  tribute  by 
the  bale,  and  against  whom  it  is  useless  to  contend. 
These  remarks  have  rcferenco  to  the  slave-trade  inaugu- 
rated in  Miuiyuema  by  the  Aralw.  Uarassed  on  thy 
road  between  Zanzibar  and  Uiiyauycmbo  by  minatory 
natives,  who  with  bloody  bands  are  ready  to  avenge 
the  slightest  affront,  tho  Aralw  have  refrained  from 
kidnapping  between  the  Tanganika  and  the  sea;  but 
in  Mauyuema,  where  the  natives  are  timid,  irresolute, 
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and  divided  into  small  weak  tribes,  they  recover  their 
audacity,  and  exerciso  their  kidnapping  propensities 
unchecked.  The  accounts  which  the  Doctor  brings 
from  that  new  region  are  most  deplorable.  lie  was 
an  unwilling  spectator  of  a  horrible  deed — a  massacre 
committed  on  the  inliabitants  of  a  populous  district  who 
had  assembled  in  the  market-place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lualaba,  as  they  had  l)ceit  accustomed  to  do  for  ages. 
It  seems  that  the  "Wamanyuema  are  very  fond  of  mar- 
keting, believing  it  to  be  the  fummwn  honwn  of  human 
cnjojinent.  They  find  endless  pleasure  in  chaffer- 
ing with  might  and  main  for  the  least  mite  of  their 
currency — the  last  bead ;  and  when  they  gain  the  point 
to  which  their  pecidiar  talent*  ai-e  devoted,  they  feel  in- 
tensely happy.  The  women  are  excessively  fond  of  this 
marketing,  and,  as  they  are  very  beautiful,  the  market- 
place must  possess  considerable  attractions  for  the  male 
sex.  It  was  on  such  a  day,  amidst  such  a  scene,  that 
Tagamoyo,  a  half-caste  Arab,  with  liis  ai-med  slave 
escortf  commenced  an  indiscriminate  massacre  by  firing 
volley  after  volley  into  the  denso  mass  of  liuman  beings. 
It  ia  supposed  that  there  were  about  2,00O  present,  and 
at  the  first  sound  of  the  firing  these  poor  people  all 
made  a  rush  for  their  canoes.  In  the  fearful  hurry  to 
avoid  being  shot,  the  canoes  were  paddled  away  by  tlio 
first  fortimate  few  who  got  possession  of  them ;  those 
that  were  not  so  fortunate  sprang  into  the  deep  waters 
of  the  Lualaba,  and  though  many  of  them  became  an 
easy  prey  to  the  voracious  crocodiles  which  swarmed  to 
the  scene,  the  majority  received  their  deaths  from  the 
hullets  of  the  merciless  Tagamoyo  and  his  villanous 
band.  The  Doctor  believes,  as  do  the  Arabs  them- 
selves, that  about  400  people,  mostly  women  and 
childreo,  lost  their  lives,  while  many  more  were  made 
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slnveH.  This  outrage  is  only  one  of  many  sucli  lie  has 
iinwilliiijjly  wituessed,  and  lie  is  utterly  unable  to 
descnbe  the  feelings  of  loathing  he  feels  for  the  inhn* 
man  perpetrators.  SIsives  from  Maiiyueina  coiamand  a 
higher  prioj  tliau  those  of  any  other  country,  liecatiso 
of  their  fine  forms  and  general  docility.  The  women, 
the  Doctor  Kiid  repGiitcdly,  are  I'ltmarkiihly  pretty  crea- 
tures, and  have  nothing,  except  the  hair,  in  common 
with  the  negroes  of  the  We«t  Coast.  They  are  of  very 
light  color,  have  fine  noses,  well-cut  and  not  over-fnll 
lips,  while  the  prognathous  jaw  is  uncommon.  These 
women  are  eagerly  sought  after  as  wivea  by  the  hali- 
caatOB  of  the  East  Coast,  and  even  the  pure  Omani 
Arabs  do  not  disdain  to  take  them  in  marriage.  To 
the  north  of  Manyuema,  Livingstone  camu  to  a  light- 
complexioned  race,  of  the  color  of  I*ortugueso,  or  our 
own  Ijouisiana  quadroons,  who  arc  very  fine  people, 
and  singularly  remarkable  for  commercial  "'cutenees" 
and  sagacity.  The  women^  are  expert  divers  for  oysters, 
which  are  found  in  groat  abundance  in  the  Lualaba. 

Rua,  at  a  pince  call€tt.Katanga,^8  rich  in  copper.  The 
copper-minca  of  this  placehsve  hecn  worked  for  ages. 
Ill  the  bed  of  a  stream,  gol'l  has  been  fonnd,  washed 
down  in  pencii-shapcd  pieces  or  in  particles  as  large  aa 
split  peas.  Two  Ambs  have  gone  thither  to  prospect 
for  this  metal ;  biit,  as  tliey  are  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
gulch-mining,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  they  will 
sncceed.  From  these  liighly-imporlant  and  interesting^ 
discoveries,  Dr.  Livingstonts  was  turned  back,  when 
almost  on  the  threshold  of  success,  by  the  podtivo 
refusal  of  \m  men  to  accompany  }iim  further.  They 
were  afraid  to  go  on  unless  accompanied  by  a  large  force 
of  men;  and,  as  these  were  not  procurable  in  ManjTiema, 
the  Doctor  reluctantly  turned  his  face  towards  Ujiji.       J 
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It  was  a  long  and  weary  road  back.  Tho  journey 
had  now  no  interest  for  liim.  He  had  travelled  tho  road 
before  wlieu  going  westward,  full  of  high  hopes  and 
aspirations,  impatient  to  reach  the  goal  which  promised 
him  rest  from  his  lahoi-s — now,  returniug  unsuccesaful, 
baffled,  and  thwarted,  when  almost  in  sight  of  tho  end, 
and  having  to  travel  the  same  path  back  on  foot,  with 
disappointed  expectations  and  defeated  hopes  preying 
on  his  mind,  no  wonder  that  tlie  old  hrave  spirit 
almost  miccumbed,  and  the  strong  constitution  almost 
went  to  wreck. 

Livingstone  arrived  at  Ujiji,  October  16th,  almost  at 
death's  door.  On  the  way  he  had  been  trying  to  choor 
himBolf  up,  tunce  he  liad  found  it  impossible  to  contend 
against  the  obstinacy  of  his  men,  with,  "  It  won't  take 
long ;  five  or  six  montlis  more ;  it  matters  not  since  it 
cannot  be  helped.  I  have  got  my  goods  in  tJjiji,  and 
can  hire  other  people,  and  make  a  new  start  again." 
These  are  tho  wordu  and  hopcy  by  whicli  he  tried  to 
delude  Uimsself  into  the  idea  that  all  would  bo  right  yet; 
but  imagine  the  shock  he  must  have  siitfered,  when  he 
found  that  the  man  to  whom  was  entrusted  his  goods 
for  safe  keeping  had  sold  every  bale  for  ivory. 

The  evening  of  the  day  Livingstone  had  returned  to 
Ujiji,  Sum  and  Chuma,  two  of  his  most  faithful  men, 
were  seen  crying  bitterly.  The  Doctor  asked  of  them 
what  ailed  them,  and  waa  then  informed,  for  the  first 
time,  of  the  evil  tidings  that  awaited  him. 

Said  they,  "All  our  things  are  sold,  sir;  Sherif  has 
sold  evorytliiug  for  ivory." 

Iiater  in  the  evening,  Sherif  came  to  see  him,  and 
shamelessly  offered  his  hand,  but  Livingstone  repulsed 
him,  saying  he  could  not  shake  hands  with  a  thief.  As 
an  excuse,  Sherif  said  he  had  divined  on  the  Koran, 
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and  that  this  had  told  him  the  Hakim  (Arabic  for 
Dwctor)  was  dead. 

Livingstone  was  now  destitute ;  he  had  just  enoujj^h 
to  keep  liira  and  his  men  alive  for  about  a  mouth,  when 
he  -would  lie  forced  to  beg  from  the  Arabs. 

The  Doctor  further  sUited,  that  when  Ppekc  pJvM 
the  altitude  of  the  Tanganika  at  ouly  1,800  feet  above 
the  sea,  Speke  must  have  fallen  into  that  error  by  a 
frequent  writing  of  the  Anno  Domini,  a  mere  slip  of 
the  pen  ;  for  the  altitude,  as  he  makes  it  out,  is  2,800 
feet  by  boiling  point,  and  a  little  over  3,000  feet  by 
barometer. 

The  Doctor's  complaints  were  many  hecanso  slaves 
were  sent  to  him,  in  charge  of  goods,  after  he  bad  so  often 
implored  the  people  at  Zanzibar  to  send  him  freemen. 
A  very  little  eflfort  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted  with  the 
despatch  of  supplies  1o  him  might  have  enabled  them 
to  procure  good  and  faithful  freemen;  but  if  they 
contented  theinsolves,  upon  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Livingstone,  with  sending  to  Lndha  Damji  for 
men,  it  iii  no  longer  a  matter  of  wonder  that  dishonest 
and  incapable  8laveB  were  sent  forward.  It  ie  no  new 
fact  that  the  Doctor  has  discovered  when  he  ertatcs  that 
a  negro  freeman  is  a  hundred  times  more  capable  and 
trustworthy  than  a  slave.  Centurieti  ago  Eumseus,  the 
herdsman,  said  to  Ulysses — 

**  Java  fizod  it  certain,  that  whutovcr  day 
HakoR  man  a  slave,  tnkoa  Lalf  tiia  worth  awaj." 

Dr.  Livingstone  states  that  be  has  repeatedly  enjoined 
on  Dr.  Kirk  not  to  send  him  slaves.  None  knew  better 
how  trusllesa  they  wei-e ;  and  one  can  conceive — each 
time  he  was  thwarted  and  bafiled  by  these  incapables — ■ 
how  hopeletai  his  mission  would  seem  to  him.     It  most 
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be  for  ever  a  matter  of  regret  to  the  friends  of  both 
gentlemen  tliat  Dr.  Livingstone's  entreaties  on  this 
eubject  were  not  better  understood. 

There  is  one  point,  also,  on  which  I  wish  to  make 
some  observations,  and  that  is,  on  the  "doctoring"  of 
Livingstone's  despatches.  If  a  traveller  in  Central 
Africa  discovers  anything^  whether  it  he  a  lake,  moun- 
tain, plain,  or  river,  and  arrives  at  some  conclusions 
respecting  his  discovery,  his  reoHons.  above  all  others, 
should  have  greatest  weight.  Often  the  reasons  are 
manifold — too  many,  at  least,  to  be  written  in  a  despatoh 
• — and  he  is  compelled,  for  lack  of  spsiee,  to  withhold  them, 
mitil  such  time  as  he  can  embody  them  in  a  book.  lu 
such  a  case,  it  must  be  obvious  to  all,  tliat  easy-chaii- 
geographers,  in  the  ahsenco  of  accurate  data,  cannot 
improve  upon  the  despatoh  of  the  original  discoverer 
and  explorer;  and  no  opinions, advanced  with  the  view 
of  disproving  the  fact,  should  justify  readers  in  attaching 
weight  or  importance  to  them. 

Livingstone  has  refrained  from  communicating  with 
the  Iloyal  Geographical  Society  as  a  body ;  but  he  wrote 
to  his  friend,  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  and,  whatever 
was  contained  iu  the  lengthy  letters,  the  President  of 
tlie  Society  would  be  justified  in  laying  them — as  he 
was  expected  to  do- — ^befurc  tlie  august  scientific  body  of 
which  he  was  chief.  But,  as  Livingstone  has  i-elated 
to  me,  and  as  he  has  written  to  other  friends,  the  reason 
tiiat  he  has  refrained  from  giving  detailed  disclosures  is 
his  fear  that  his  despatehos  may  be  subjected  to  captious 
emendations,  to  suit  pet  theories — many  of  the  critics 
being  oblivious  of  the  &ct  that  what  he  relates  he 
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ban  been  permitted  to  know  only  after  persevering 
exploration. 

It   is  ii    lamentable   thiog,   tnily,   that  discoverers 
may  not  utter  what  they   know  to  be    indisputable 
tfutlia,  without  being-  supposed  to  Irelong  to  a  partisan 
/clique  to  unsettle  the  pet  theories  of  geographers  at 
/jhome,  or  wltliout  l)eing  accused  of  "distortiog  wcll- 
'  known  facts."     If  the  "  learned  Mr.  Goolcy  "  has  drawn 
from  the  hearsay  of  an  Arab  the  outlines  of  a  large 
lake  wliich  occupies  the  whole  of  Central  Africa,  em- 
bracing the  several  lakes  of  Nyassa,  Tanganika,  and 
the  N'VanTia,  why  should  he  not  admit  at  once  that  be 
is  in  error,  when  Livingstone,  Burtou,  Spoke,  Grant, 
"Wakefield,  New,  Rosclicr,  '\'onderdecken,  and  Baker» 
prove  that  there  are  several  lakes,  far  and  wide  apart, 
bearing  different  name«  ?    There  ia  voiy  little  extra 
labor  in  sketching  six  lakes  more  than  there  iff  in  ib& 
outlining  of  one  large  out;.     And  the  testimony  of  such 
an  arr.ay  of  travellers,  surely,  ougbt  to  have  greater 
weight  than  tbat  of  one  Arab.     Yet  Mr.  Coolcy  accases 
me  of  deafness,  or  mieapprchension,  when  I  state  that 
the  I-ake  Tanganika  ia  a  soparate  body  of  water  by 
itself;  and  he  has  l>een  angry  with  Captain  Burton  ever 
since  his  discovery  of  tliat  lake.     With  all  his  erudition 
on  geographical  matters,  ho  yet  lackK  the  moral  courage 
of  coniessing  liimself  in  error.    But  Mr.  Cooley  is  only  a 
type  of  a  small  body  of  geographers;   this  Cooleyism 
— despite  large  experience,  erudition,  and  high  faculties 
— evidently  is  contagious ;   for  Mi'.  F.  Gallon,  with  a 
wonderful  8ua\'ity  of  manner,  and  an  elongated  smile, 
called  my  defence  of  the  explorer  "  a  sensational  story ;" 
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while  Dr.  Beke,  with  all  the  persistence  of  a  man  with 
a  bobby,  empbatically  declared  tliat  Livingstone  had 
jroT  dlecovered  the  sources  of  the  Nile.  This  emphatic 
declaration  of  a  hastily-formed  opinion  cannot,  surely, 
be  anything  but  deplorable  fatuity  on  the  part  of 
Dr.  Beke.  Neither  of  the  three  gentlemen  whoso 
names  I  have  mentioned  are  entitled  to  more  credence 
than  the  great  explorer,  who  has  written  his  notes 
on  this  point  in  lat,  S.  4°  and  long.  E.  25°  in  Central 
Africa. 

Well,  Doctor  Livingstone,  despising  this  Cooleyism, 
which  means  obstinacy,  intolerance,  and  narrow-minded- 
ness, declares  he  will  keep  his  notes  to  himself;  and 
indeed,  in  my  humble  opinion,  he  has  done  very  right. 
The  Geographical  Society  wan  instituted  to  disseminate 
and  promote  the  knowledge  of  the  true  geogi-aphy 
of  all  countries.  Tf  tlie  Society  wcro  leavened  witli 
this  Cooleyism,  and  i-csolutely  closed  its  ears  against 
the  revelations  of  explorers,  how  could  it  ever  attain  the 
object  for  which  it  was  constituted  and  incorporated  ? 
Wtmid  such  conduct  be  encouraging  to  explorers  ?  If 
the  members  allowed  themselves  to  he  swayed  by  petty 
jealousies,  pet  fancies,  crude  and  impossible  theories, 
would  men  go  and  exiicnd  thousands^  of  dollars  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  world  respecting  tlie  mysterious 
interior  of  Africa  ? 

I  have  advanced  no  opinions  of  my  own  respecting  ^ 
anything  I  have  not  seen,  as  1  am  not  ambitious  of     | 
being  vilified  more  than  I  have  been  already.     I  am,     i/ 
unfortunately,  under  tie  ban  of  the  displeasure  of  some  "^ 
geographers,  because,  unconsciously,  1  have  performed 
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what  tlwy  Jesired  to  liave  had  done  by  one  of  their 
own  number. 

I  believed— and  fo,  indeed,  did  all  the  -world— thit 
their  great  Associate  was  an  object  of  concern  to  than; 
— they  were  anxious  to  know — so  they  said — if  David 
Livingstone  was  alive.  This  anxiety  iras  shared  by 
Americans;  and  an  American  newspaper  proprietor 
suddenly  undertook  to  despatch  a  man  on  a  mission  of 
search  and  rcHef  to  Central  Africa.  The  man  e»ilccted 
happened  to  be  successful,  returned  Ixick  to  civilisatJon, 
and  proclaimed  tbat  Livingstone,  the  great  explorer,  was 
alive.  Whereupon  the  news  waa  pooh-poohed  J  The 
Preeident  of  tJie  Royal  Geographical  Society  declared 
it  to  be  nonsense ;  the  Tico-Presldent  declared  it  to  ho 
a  Beosational  gtoryj  Coolcyisro  declared  it  to  be  deaf- 


ness and  misapprehennion ;  and  a  Bcke  declared  that 
the  Uieory  of  Dr.  Livingstone  was  impossible.  Nearly 
all  Kngland,  and  a  great  part  of  America,  was  plunged 
into  perplexity ;  but,  gradually,  proofe  were  brought 
forward  of  the  great  iact,  tbat  Livingstone  was  not 
only  alive,  but  that  he  wrote  every  letter  which  pur- 
ported to  have  been  written  by  him,  without  a  single 
phraae,  suggestion,  or  interpolation  fi-om  any  other 
liand.  Then  began  attacks  on  the  character  of  the 
unfortunate  newspaper  correspondent.  One  individuiil 
called  him  a  "  charlatan,  and  a  liar ;"  another  insinuated 
that  be  waa  anything  but  what  he  j)rure8sed  to  be ; 
while  others  thought  that  the  much-abused  Juurualist 
had  stolen  the  despatches  from  a  moHscnger ;  and  much 
else  of  everything  that  was  vile  and  unjust. 

Permit  the  humble  newspaper  correspondent  to  ask 
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■a\\  geographers,  edilors,  reviewers,  criticsi,  and  scandal- 
mongers, if  you  had  continued  your  deWting,  theorisiog 
and  discussing,  wrangling,  guessing  and  epeculating 
— good  God !  gentlemen,  between  you  all,  whither 
had  David  Livingstone,  the  illustrious  explorer,  gone 
to,  if  some  one  had  not  conveyed  to  him  comfort,  g 
health,  and  aid  ? 

Little  did  Dr.  Livingstone  think  that  his  Immhle 
friend  would  be  rewaixled  by  attacks  such  as  these,  and 
litlie  thought  1  that  my  iiiir..].!.^  ..n'.H.;^  wliiy*'  *"*'^ 
bfton  cflrriiKl  nut  yyitli  viu(^lftrtt-tw  icC  purpnw  pn'j  ^>nfr>n. 
sciousnesa  of  the^posBibilitv  of  envy  or  malice,  would 
tiave  begnggjccttivgdr  In  my  inuoconce  1  tJiought  I 
Lad  only  to  tc-U  my  story  honestly  and  truly, 
and  that  it  would  bo  at  once  received  by  all  with- 
out cavil  and  without  doubt,  and  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  I  should  feel  aggrieved  at  attacks  upon  my 
honour  and  my  veracity  in  quarters  where  I  had 
least  expected  it,  and  where  I  had  most  hoped  for  a 
different  reception. 

Tho  Doctor  entertained  grave  doubts  as  to  the 
opriety  of  sending  any  despatches  to  the  Uoyal 
Geographical  Society,  without  a  guaranty  that  tho  infor- 
mation conveyed  to  it  would  not  be  made  the  subject 
of  iJecuniary  profit.  For  the  private  inlbrmation  of  the 
members  he  was  very  willing  to  relate  what  he  knew; 
but  he  was  unwilling  that  his  discoveries  should  be  at 
the  beck  and  call  of  any  member  who  had  a  deBire  to 
enrich  himself  at  his  expense.  He  ahio  complained 
■that  a  certain  member  had  unscrupulously  made  uso 
of  a  rough  sketch-map  he  had  sent  to  the  Society, 
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to  illustrate  hia  route ;  and,  on  Livingstone's  neturo, 
wlion  lie  declared  his  WTsh  to  Iiuvg  a  oorrect  map 
made,  according  to  observations  verified  and  corrected 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Observatory,  this  member 
turned  round,  and  informed  him  how  he  had  been 
working  at  tliat  map  five  or  six  months,  and  he  could 
not  think  of  making  a  new  one  unlc^  hevas  paid  some* 
thing  like  £200  for  his  trouble.  Such  facts  as  these  Dr. 
Livingstone  complains  of.  Of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  as  a  body,  he  entertains  the  highest  respect, 
and  thinks  witli  pride  of  his  relations  with  them.  He 
complains  only  against  the  few  members  whom  be 
supposes  to  have  "  doctored  "  his  despatches,  dogmatized 
and  theorized  against  him,  and  altered  his  maps,  to 
suit  their  own  idiopathies  and  Cooleyistic  fancies.  But 
though  these  members  are  few,  they  are  too  influential 
to  be  pa»ised  by  without  notice. 

We  passed  several  happy  days  at  Ujiji,  and  it  was 
time  we  were  now  preparing  for  our  croise  on  the 
Taiiganika.  Livingstone  was  improving  every  day 
under  the  different  diet  which  my  cook  furnished  him. 
1  could  give  him  no  such  suppers  as  that  which  Jupiter 
and  Mercury  received  at  the  cottage  of  Baucis  and 
Philemon.  We  had  no  berries  of  chaste  Minerva, 
pickled  cherries,  endive,  radishes,  dried  figs,  dates, 
fragrant  apples,  and  grapes;  but  we  had  cheese,  and 
butter  wliich  I  made  myself,  new-iaid  eggs,  chickeus, 
roast  mutton,  fish  from  the  lake,  rich  curds  and  cream, 
wine  from  the  Guinea  palm,  egg-plants,  cucumbers, 
sweet  potatoes,  pea-nuts,  and  beans,  white  honey  froia 
Ukaranga,  luscious  singwe — a  plum-like  fruit — from  the 
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forests  of  Ujiji,  and  corn  scones  and  danipei-s,  in  place 
of  wheaten  bread. 

During  the  noontide  heats  we  Bat  under  our  veranda 
discussing  our  various  projects,  and  in  the  early  morning 
and  evening  we  sought  the  sliores  of  the  lake — prome- 
nading up  and  down  the  beach  to  breathe  tJie  cool 
breezes  which  ruffled  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
rolled  the  unquiet  eurf  for  up  on  the  smooth  and 
whitened  shore. 

It  was  the  dry  reason,  and  we  had  most  lovely 
weather ;  the  temperatare  never  was  over  80°  in  the 
shade. 

The  market-place  overlooking  the  broad  silver  water 
afforded  us  amusement  and  instruction.  Representatives 
of  most  of  the  tribes  dwelling  near  the  hike  were  daily 
found  there.  There  were  the  agricultural  and  pastoral 
Wajiji,  with  tlieir  flocks  and  herds;  there  were  the 
fishermen  from  Ukaranga  and  Kaole,  from  beyond 
Bangwe,  and  even  from  Urundi,  with  tlieir  whitebait^ 
which  they  called  doffara,  the  silurHs,  the  perch,  aud  otlier 
fish ;  there  were  the  palm-oil  merchants,  principally 
from  Ujiji  and  Unmdi,  with  great  five-gallon  pots  full 
of  reddish  oil,  of  the  consistency  of  butter ;  there  were 
tlic  salt  merchants  from  the  salt-plains  of  Uvinza  and 
Uhha ;  there  were  the  ivory  merchants  from  Uvira 
and  Usowa;  there  were  tlie  canoe-makers  from  Ugoma 
and  Urtmdi ;  there  were  the  cheap-Jack  pedlers  from 
Zanzibar,  selling  flimsy  prints,  and  brokers  exchanging 
blue  mutunda  beads  for  sami-eami,  and  sungomazzi,  and 
flofi.  The  sofi  beads  are  like  pieces  of  thick  clay-pipe  stem 
about  half  an  inch  long,  and  arc  in  great  demand  here. 
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Here  were  found  Waguhha,  "Wamanyuema,  Wagoma, 
Wavira,  Wasige,  Warundi,  Wajiji,  "Waha,  Wavinza, 
Wasowa,  "Wangwana,  Wakawendi,  Arabs,  and  Wasa- 
wahili,  engaged  in  noisy  chaffer  and  barter.  Bare- 
headed, and  almost  barebodied,  the  youths  made  love  to 
the  dark-skinned  and  woolly-headed  Phyllises,  who 
knew  not  how  to  blush  at  the  ardent  gaze  of  love,  as 
their  white  sisters;  old  matrons  gossiped,  as  the  old 
women  do  everywhere;  the  children  played,  and 
laughed,  and  struggled,  as  children  of  our  own  lands ; 
and  the  old  men,  leaning  on  their  spears  or  bows,  were 
just  as  garrulous  in  the  Place  de  Ujiji  as  the  aged 
elders  of  other  climes. 
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CHAPTER  Xlir. 


OUR  CRtriSE  ON   TUK  TANOANIKA. 

"I  diatiuGtIy  denj  that  'tatj  misleading  b;  my  inetnictions  from 
tbo  lliiyftl  Goognpliiunl  Society  «h  tu  thu  poxition  of  tho  Whito  Nilu' 
madA  mo  nncouBcious  of  tho  vogt  importance  of  ascertaining  tho 
dirootiou  of  thu  Bmust  Bivur.  Tlio  liivt  ti,  wo  did  oiir  bunt  to  ri»di 
it,  and  wo  fwlod," — Burton's  ZiaixAar. 

"  Tbo  tmivcrsal  ttistimooy  of  tbo  natiTes  to  the  Rasizi  Itivor  balug 
an  influcBt  i*  tho  moet  cuuclusive  nrgtuucnt  that  it  docti  run  out  of 
the  lako."— Spoke. 

"  I  thcrofori)  (Jniui  for  Luke  Tmigauilut  tbo  honour  of  boing  tbfi 
SoFTBsuNMosT  ItBBKttvotii  ov  TQit  Nri.if,  notil  some  more  poaitiTO 
ovid«nco,  by  actnnl  obttorvution,  Mbull  uthurwito  dctormiao  it." — 
Findtay,  R.n.S. 

Had  Livingstone  aiid  myself,  after  making  up  our 
minds  to  visit  the  northern  head  of  the  Lake  Tanganika, 
heen  compelled  by  the  absurd  demandu  or  fears  of  a 
crew  of  Wajiji  to  return  to  Unyanyembe  without  having 
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reeolved  the  problem  of  tlio  Rusizi  River,  we  bad  sorely 
deserved  to  be  greeted  by  everybody  at  home  with 
a  uuivcrsal  giggling  and  cackling.  But  Capt.  Burton's 
failure  to  settle  it,  by  engaging  "Wajiji,  and  that  ridi- 
cutoua  savage  chief  Kannena,  bad  warned  us  of  the 
negative  assietanco  we  could  expect  from  such  people  i 
for  the  solution  of  a  geographical  problem.  We  had-^ 
enough  good  sailors  with  us,  who  were  entirely  underj 
our  commands.  Could  we  but  procure  the  loan  of 
canoe,  we  thought  all  might  be  well. 

Upon  appliaitiou  to  Sayd  bin  Majid,  he  at  onoal 
generously  permitted  us  to  use  his  canoe  for  any  eervico 
for  which  we  miglit  require  it.  After  engaging  two 
Wajiji  guides  at  two  doti  cacli,  we  prepared  to  sail 
from  the  port  of  Ujiji,  in  about  a  week  or  so  after  my 
entrance  into  Ujiji. 

I  have  already  stated  how  it  \vas  that  the  Doctor  and 
I  undertook  the  exploration  of  the  northern  half  of  the 
Tanganika  and  the  River  Rusizi,  about  wliicb  so  much 
had  been  said  and  written. 

Before  embarking  on  this  enterprise,  Dr.  Livingston© 
had  not  definitely  made  up  his  mind  which  course 
he  should  take,  as  his  position  was  truly  deplorable. 
His  servants  consisted  of  Susi,  Chumah,  HamoydaU, 
Gardner,  and  llalimah,  the  female  cook  and  wife  of 
Hamoydah ;  to  these  was  added  Kaif-Halek,  the  man 
whom  I  compelled  to  follow  me  from  Unyauyombe  to 
deliver  the  Livingstone  letters  to  his  master. 

Whither  could  Dr.  Livingstone  march  with  these 
few  men,  and  the  few  table-cloths  and  beads  that  re- 
mained to  him  from  the  store  squandered  by  the  imbe- 
cile Sherif?  This  was  a  puzzling  question.  Had  Dr. 
Livingstone  been  in  good  health,  bis  usual  hardihood 
and  indomitable  spirit  bad  auawered  it  in  a  sxmunary 
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way.  He  might  have  borrowed  eome  cloth  from  Sayd 
l)in  Miijid  sit  an  exorbitant  price,  sutEcIout  to  bring 
him  to  TJnyanyembe  and  the  sea-coast.  But  how  long 
would  lio  have  been  compelled  to  sit  down  at  Ujiji, 
Wiiiting  and  waiting  for  the  goods  that  were  said  to  be 
ot  Unyanyembe,  a  prey  to  liigh  expectations,  hoping 
day  after  day  that  the  war  would  end  —hoping  week 
after  week  to  hear  that  his  goods  wore  coming  ?  AVlio 
knows  how  long  his  weak  health  had  borne  up  against 
the  several  dii>appointmentH  to  which  he  would  bu 
subjected  ? 

Though  it  «-aa  with  all  ihie  deference  to  Dr.  Living- 
stone's vast  experience  as  a  traveller,  I  jnado_bQld  Jo 
suggest  the  following  courses  to  him,  oitlier  of  which 
he  could  adopt : 

let.  To  go  home,  and  take  the  rest  he  so  well  de- 
served, and,  as  he  appeared  then,  to  be  so  much  in 
uecd  of. 

2nd.  To  proceed  to  Unyanyembe,  receive  his  goods, 
and  enlist  pagazis  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  ti'avel 
)tnyw*here,  either  to  Manyuema  or  Kua,  and  settle  the 
JJile  problem,  which  he  said  ho  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
doing. 

3rd.  To  proceed  to  Unyanyembe,  receive  his  caravan, 
enlist  men,  and  try  to  join  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  either 
by  going  to  Muanzo,  and  sailing  through  Ukcrcwe  or 
Victoria  N'Yanza  in  my  boats — which  1  should  put  up 
^to  Mtesa's  palace  at  Uganda,  thus  passing  by  Mirambo 
and  Swamru  of  Usui,  who  would  rob  him  if  he  t<)ok 
I  the  usual  caravan  road  to  Uganda ;  thence  from  Mtesa 
to  Kamrasi,  King  of  Unyoro,  where  he  would  of  course 
hear  of  the  great  white  man  who  was  said  to  he  with  a 
large  force  of  men  at  Oondokoro. 

4th.  To  proceed  to  Unyanyembe,  receive  his  caravan. 
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enlist  men,  and  return  to  tJjiji,  and  back  to  Man\^Je^T5^ 
by  way  of  Uguhba. 

5th.  To  proceed  by  way  of  the  RusJzi  fbrongh 
Ruanda,  and  eo  on  to  Itara,  Unyoro,  and  Baker. 

For  either  course,  whichever  he  thought  most  ex- 
pedient, I  and  my  men  would  assist  him  as  escort  and 
carriers,  to  the  bt^st  of  our  ability.  If  lie  should  elect  t<i 
go  home,  I  informed  him  I  should  be  proud  to  escort 
him,  and  consider  myself  subject  to  his  commands — 1 
travelling  ouly  when  ho  desired,  and  camping  only 
when  he  gave  the  word. 

6th.  The  last  course  ■which  I  suggested  to  dim,  was 
to  jjcrmit  me  to  escort  him  to  XJnyanycmW,  where 
he  could  receive  his  own  goods,  and  where  I  could 
deliver  up  to  him  a  large  supply  of  firsts-class  cloth  and 
beads,  guns  and  ammunition,  cooking  ntcnsils,  clothing, 
boats,  tents,  &c.,  and  where  be  could  rest  in  a  comfort- 
able house,  while  I  would  liurry  down  to  the  cooet, 
organize  a  new  expedition  composed  of  fifty  or  sixty 
faithful  men,  well  armed,  by  whom  I  could  send  an 
additional  supply  of  needful  luxuries  in  tJie  shape  of 
creature  comforts. 

Aflcc.Iong  consideration,  he  resolved  to  adopt  tho 
last  course,  as  it  appcured  to  hnn  to  he  the  most  feasible 
one,  and  the  best,  though  be  did  not  hesitate  to  com- 
ment upon  the  unaccountable  apathy  of  his  agent  at 
Zanzibar,  which  h.ad  caused  him  so  much  trouble  and 
vexation,  and  weary  marching  of  hundreds  of  mile?. 

Our  shij)— though  nothing  more  than  a  cranky  canoe 
hollowed  out  of  the  noble  m\Tile  tree  in  Cgoma — was 
an  African  Argo,  bound  on  a  nobler  enterprise  than  its 
famous  Grecian  prototype.  We  were  bound  upon  no 
merceuaiy  errand,  after  no  Golden  Fleece,  but  perhaps 
to  discover  a  highway  for  commerce  which   should 
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bring  the  .ships  of  the  Nile  up  to  Ujiji,  TJsowa,  find  far 
Maniiigu.     Wo  Jidjiot  know  what  we  might  discover 
ou  our  voyage  to  the  northern  hcjiiForilio  T^ngauiEa ; 
■we  supposed  tliat  we  should  find  the  Eusizi  to  te  mP 
^uent  of  the  Tanganika,  flowing  down  to  the  AIhert'"Tr 
or  the  Victoria  N'Yanna.     We  were  told  by  natives     n 
and  Araba  that  the  Ruaizi  ran  out  of  the  lake. 

Sayd  bin  Majid  had  stated  that  his  canoe  would 
carryjwentjj^five  men,  audj,r>00  lbs,  of  ivory.  Acting 
upon  this  information,  we  embarked  twenty-five  men, 
several  of  whom  had  stored  awa^'  bags  of  salt  for  the 
purposes  of  trade  with  the  natives;  but  upon  pushing 
off  from  the  shore  near  Ujiji,  we  discovered  the  boat  1  / 
was  too  heavily  iadcu,  and  was  down  to  the  gunwale. 
Keturning  in-shore,  we  disembarked  six  men,  and 
unloaded  the  bags  of  salt,  wliicli  k-fl  us  witli  sixteen 
rowers,  the  Arab  boy  Sclim,  Ferajji  the  cook,  and  the 
two  Wajiji  guides. 

Having  thus  properly  trimmed  our  l>oat  we  again 
pushed  off,  and  steered  her  head  for  Bangwc  Island, 
which  was  distant  four  or  five  miles  from  tlie  Bunder 
of  Ujiji.  While  passing  this  island  the  guides  infoiined 
UB  that  the  Arabs  and  Wajiji  took  shelter  on  it  during 
An  inctiraion  of  tlio  Watuta — which  took  place  some 
years  ago — when  they  came  and  invaded  Ujiji,  and  ma»> 
fiacrcd  several  of  the  inhabitants.  Those  who  took  refuge 
on  the  island  were  tlio  only  [wrsons  who  escaped  the  fire 
and  sword  with  which  the  Watuta  bad  visited  Ujiji. 

After  passing  the  island  and  following  the  various 
bends  and  indentations  of  the  shore,  wc  came  in  sight 
of  llje  magnificent  bay  of  Kigoma,  which  strikes  one 
at  once  as  being  an  excellent  harbor  from  the  variable 
winds  which  blow  over  the  Tanganika.  About  10  A.M. 
we  drew  in  towards  the  village  of  Kigoma,  as  the  east 
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winil  was  then  risiiig-,  aiid  threatened  to  drive  ua  t6 
sea.  With  those  travelling  parties  who  arc  not  lu 
much  hurrj-  Kigoma  is  alw-ays  t^'e  first  port  for  canoes 
bound  Dortli  from  Ujiji.  The  next  morning  at  dawn 
we  'stnick  tcut,  stowed  baggage,  cooked,  and  drank 
coffee,  and  set  off  northAvanl  again. 

The  lake  was  quite  calm  ;  its  waters,  of  a  dark-green 
color,  reHectod  the  serene  bhie  sky  above.  The 
hippopotami  came  up  to  hreathe  in  alarmingly  close 
proximity  to  our  canoe,  and  then  plunged  their  beads 
again,  as  if  they  were  playing  hide-aud-eoek  with  us. 
Arriving  opposite  the  high  wooded  hills  of  Bemba,  and 
being  a  mile  from  shore,  we  thought  it  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  sound  the  depth  of  the  water,  whose  color 
seemed  to  indicate  great  depth.  We  found  thirty-five 
fathoms  at  tliis  place. 

Our  canoeing  of  this  day  was  made  close  in-shorc, 
with  a  range  of  bills,  beautifully  wooded  and  clothed 
with  green  grass,  sloping  abruptly,  almost  precipitously, 
into  tliB  depths  of  (lie  fresh-water  sea,  towering  imme- 
diately above  ws,  and  as  we  rounded  the  several  capes 
or  points,  roused  high  expectations  of  some  new  wonder, 
or  some  oxfiuisite  pif^turc  being  revealed  as  the  deep 
folds  disclosed  themselves  to  us.  Nor  were  we  dis- 
appointed. The  wondtid  bills,  with  a  wealth  of  boscage 
of  beautiful  trees,  many  of  which  were  in  bloom,  and 
crowned  with  floral  glory,  exhaling  an  indescribably 
sweet  fragrance,  hfting  their  heads  in  varied  contour 
— one  pyramidal,  another  a  truncated  cone ;  one  table- 
topped,  another  ridgy,  like  the  steep  roof  of  a  church  ; 
one  a  glorious  heave  with  au  even  outline,  another 
ja£^;cd  and  savage-^inte rested  us  considerably  ;  and  the 
pretty  pictures,  exquisitely  pretty,  at  the  head  of  the 
several  bays,  evoked  many  an  exclamation  of  admiration. 
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It  wiis  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  tliat  I  should 
feel  deepest  adminitioii  for  tliese  suoceasivo  pictures  of 
quiet  scenic  hcauty,  but  the  Doctor  had  quite  as  much  to 
say  about  them  as  I  li:vd  myself,  though,  as  one  might 
imagine,  satiated  with  pictures  of  this  kind  far  more 
beautiful — far  more  wonderful — he  should  long  ago 
have  expended  nil  his  powers  of  admiring  scoues  in 
nature. 

From  Bagatiioyo  to  Ujiji  I  had  seen  nothing  to  com- 
pare to  them — none  of  these  fishing  settlemontis  under 
the  shade  of  a  grove  of  palms  and  plantains,  bauians 
and  mimoKi,  with  cassava  gardens  to  the  right  and  left 
of  palmy  forests,  and  patches  of  luxuriant  grain  looking 
down  upon  a  quiet  bay,  whose  calm  waters  at  the  early 
mora  reflected  the  beiiuties  of  the  IuIIh  which  sheltered 
tliem  from  the  rough  and  boisterous  tempests  that  so 
often  blew  without. 

The  fishermen  evidently  think  themselves  comfortably 
situated.  Tlie  lake  affords  them  all  the  fish  they  re- 
quire, more  than  enough  to  eat,  and  the  induetrious  a 
great  deal  to  sell.  The  steep  slopes  of  the  hills, 
cultivated  by  the  housewives,  contribute  plenty  of 
grain,  such  ad  dourra  and  Indian  corn,  besides  caiisava, 
gronud-nuta  or  [Ksa-uuts,  and  ewcct  potatoes.  The 
palm  trees  afibrd  oil,  and  the  plautjilns  an  abundance 
of  delicious  fruit.  The  ravines  and  deep  gullies  supply 
them  with  the  tall  shapely  trees  from  which  they  cut 
out  their  canoes.  Nature  has  supplied  them  bountifully 
with  all  tliat  a  man's  heart  or  stomach  can  desire.  It 
is  wliile  loolving  at  what  seems  both  externally  and 
internally  complete  and  perfect  hapi>ine«a  that  the 
thought  occurs — ^how  must  these  people  sigh,  when 
driven  across  the  dreary  wilderness  that  intervenes 
between  the  lake  country  and  the  sea<-(>ast,  for  such 
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homes  aa  these! — those  unfortunates  who,  hought  by 
the  Arahs  for  a  couple  of  doti,  are  taken  away  to 
Zanzihar  to  pick  cloves,  or  do  lianml  work ! 

As  wo  drew  near  Niaaanga,  our-  second  camp,  the 
comparison  between  the  noble  array  of  picturesque  hills 
and  receding  coves,  with  their  pastoral  and  agricultural 
scenes,  and  the  shores  of  old  Pontus,  was  very  prcat, 
A  few  minutes  before  we  hatile<l  our  canoe  ashore, 
two  little  incidents  occurred.  I  shot  an  enormous  dog- 
fiiced  monkey,  whidi  measured  from  nose  to  end  of  tail 
4  feet  9  inches;  the  face  was  8 J  inches  long,  its  body 
weighed  about  100  lbs.  It  had  no  mane  or  tuft  at  end 
of  tail,  but  the  body  was  covered  with  long  wiry  hair. 
Numbers  of  these  specimens  were  seen,  aa  well  as  of  the 
active  cat-he«deJ  and  long-tailed  smaller  ones.  The 
other  was  the  eight  of  a  large  lizard,  about  2|  feet  long-, 
which  waddled  into  cover  before  we  had  well  noticed 
it.    The  Doctor  thought  it  the  Monitor  ierrestris. 

TiVo  encamped  under  a  banian  tree;  our  surroundings 
wero  the  now  light-grey  wafers  of  the  Tangnnika,  an 
amphithcatx-al  range  of  liilk,  and  the  village  of  Niasanga, 
ffltuated  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet  Niasanga,  with  its 
grove  of  palms,  thicket  of  plantains,  and  plots  of  graJn 
and  cassava  fields.  Near  our  tent  were  about  half-a- 
dozen  canoes,  large  and  small,  belonging  to  the  villagers. 
Onr  tent  door  fronted  the  glorious  expanse  of  fi-c*U 
water,  inviting  the  breeze,  and  the  views  of  distant 
Ugoma  and  Ukaramba,  and  the  Inland  of  Muzimu, 
whose  ridges  appeared  of  a  doep-bluo  color.  At  our 
feet  were  tlie  clean  and  weil-washcd  pebbles,  horna 
upward  into  tiny  lines  and  heaps  by  the  restless  surf, 
A  search  amongat  these  would  reveal  to  us  the 
material  of  the  mountain  heaps  which  rose  behind  and 
on  our  right  and  left;  there  was  eehist,  conglomerate 
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sandstone,  a  hard  white  clay,  au  oclireisU  clay  contamjng 
Tflucli  iron,  polished  quartz,  Ac.  Iiooking  out  of  our 
tent,  we  could  see  a  liue  on  each  eido  of  us  of  thick  tall 
reeds,  which  formed  soraetliing  like  a  hedge  between 
Ihe  beach  and  the  cultivated  area  around  Niasanga. 
Among  birds  seen  here,  the  most  noted  were  the  merry 
wagtails,  which  are  regarded  as  good  omens  and 
jneesengei-a  of  peace  by  the  natives,  and  any  harm  done 
unto  them  is  quickly  resented,  and  is  fineable.  Except 
Ao  the  mi8cll^e^■oua]y  inclined,  they  offer  no  inducement 
■to  comiuit  violence.  On  landing,  they  flew  to  meet  ua, 
"balancing  themselves  in  the  air  in  front,  within  easy 
rcacli  of  our  bands.  The  other  birds  were  crown, 
turtle-doves,  fish-hawks,  kingfishers,  ibis  nigra  and  ibig 
Teligioea,  flocks  of  whydah  birds,  geese,  darters,  paddy 
liirds,  kites,  aud  eagles. 

At  this  place  the  Doctor  suffered  from  diarrhoea — it  ^^ 
.an  his  only  weak  point,  he  saj'a;  and,  as  I  afterwards 
found,  it  is  a  frequent  complaint  with  him.  Whatever 
■disturbed  his  mind,  or  any  irregularity  in  eating,  was 
sure  to  end  in  diarrhcca.  "With  mo  it  was  quite  the 
reverse ;  any  exposure  to  malaria,  encamping  near  a 
fetid  swamp,  or  mind,  disturbed,  was  sure  to  produce 
excessive  costiveness,  aud  i>erhap8  aa  attack  of  ague. 

The  third  day  of  our  journey  on  the  TanganJba 
brought  us  to  Zassi  River  aud  village,  after  a  four 
boui-s"  pull.  Along  the  line  of  road  the  mountains 
rose  2,000  and  2,500  feet  above  the  waters  of  the  lake. 
I  imagined  tlio  scenery  getting  more  picturesque  and 
animated  at  every  step,  and  thought  it  by  far  lovelier 
than  anything  seen  n«ir  Lake  George  or  on  tho 
Iludson.  The  cosy  nooks  at  the"  head  of  the  many 
small  bays  constitute  most  admirable  pictures,  filled  in 
■as  they  are  with  the  evcr-bcautiful  feathery  palms  and 
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\xo6A  green  plantain  fronds.  Tbese  nooke  liavo  all 
been  taken  posseasion  of  by  fislicrnion,  nnd  their 
couieaily  beehive-filjapeiJ  liuts  always  peep  from  iiiuU.'r 
the  frondage.  Tlie  ehoree  are  thas  extremely  popnlons ; 
every  terrace,  small  plateau,  and  bit  of  level  grountl 
18  occupied. 

Zassi  is  easily  known  by  a  grmip  of  conical  hills 
which  rise  near  by,  and  are  called  Kii-assa.  Opposite  to 
these,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  shore,  we 
sounded,  and  obtained  35  fathoms,  as  on  the  previous 
day.  Getting  out  a  mile  further,  I  let  go  the  whole 
length  of  my  Hue,  115  fathoms,  and  obtained  no 
bottom.  In  di'awing  it  np  again  the  line  parted,  and 
I  lost  the  lead,  with  three-fourths  of  the  line.  The 
Doctor  stated,  apropos  of  this,  that  he  had  sounded 
opposite  the  lofty  Kiibogo,  south  of  Ujiji,  and  obtoiiied 
the  great  depth  of  300  fatliomH.  He  also  lost  his  lead 
and  100  fathoms  of  his  line,  but  ho  had  nearly  DOO 
fathoms  left,  and  this  was  in  the  canoe.  We  hoped 
to  iise  this  lung  sounding  hue  in  going  across  from  liio 
©astern  to  tlie  western  shore. 

On  the  fourth  day  we  arrived  at  Nyabigma,  a  sandy 
island  in  Unindi.  We  had  passed  the  houndai-y  line 
between  Ujiji  and  Urundi  half-au-hour  before  arriving 
at  Nyabigma.  Tlie  Mshala  IlJver  is  considered  by  both 
nations  to  bo  the  proper  divisional  line ;  though  there 
are  parties  of  Warundi  who  have  emigratod  beyond  the 
frontier  into  Ujiji ;  for  iiistjince,  the  Mutware  and 
.villagers  of  populous  Kagunga,  distant  an  hour  north 
from  ZasBi.  There  are  also  seveial  small  parties  of 
"Wajiji,  who  have  taken  advantage  of  the  fine  lands  in 
Uie  deltas  of  the  Kasokwe,  Namusinga,  nnd  Luaba 
Rivers,  the  two  first  of  which  enter  tiie  Tanganika  in 
this  bay,  near  the  head  of  whicli  Nyabigma  is  situated. 
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From  ?Cyabigraa,  a  pretty  good  view  of  tlic  doep 
cun-e  ill  tlio  great  mountain  range  which  stretches 
from  Cape  Kaziiiga  and  termiuates  at  Cape  Kaeofu, 
may  be  obtained — a  distance  of  twenty  or  twcnty-fivo 
miles.  It  19  a  most  Jniposiug  scene,  this  great  linmpy, 
ridgy,  and  irregular  line  of  monntiiins.  Deep  ravines 
and  clia^ns  afiurd  oiitlu'ta  to  the  numerous  streams  and 
rivers  which  take  tlieir  rise  in  the  background;  tlie 
pale  fleucy  ether  almost  always  »hrouds  its  summit. 
From  ita  base  extends  a  broiid  alluvial  plain,  rich 
beyond  description,  teeming  with  palms  and  plantains, 
and  umbrageous  ti-ees.  Villages  are  seen  in  clusters 
everywhere.  Into  this  alluvial  plain  run  the  Luaba, 
or  RuabaRiver,on  the  north  side  of  Cape  Kitunda,  and 
the  ICaeokwc,  Namusiuga,  and  Msbala  Rivers,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  cape.  All  the  deltas  of  rivers  empty- 
ing into  the  Tanganika  are  hedged  in  on  all  sides 
with  a  thick  growth  of  matcte,  a  gigantic  species  of 
gi-ass,  and  papyrus.  In  some  deltas,  i\»  that  of  Luaba 
and  Kasukwe,  morasses  have  Ijeen  formed,  in  which  the 
matete  and  papyinxs  jungle  is  impenetrable.  In  the 
depths  of  them  are  quiet  and  deep  pools,  frequented  by 
vnrious  aquatic  birds,  such  as  gee«e,  ducks,  snipes, 
ividgeoDs,  kingfishers  and  ibis,  cranes  and  storks,  uud 
]ielicana  To  reach  tlieli-  haunts  is,  however,  a  work  of 
great  diiEculty  to  the  sportemau  in  quest  of  gsune ;  a 
work  often  attended  with  great  daugcr,  from  the 
trejicheroua  nature  of  these  morasses,  as  well  as  fi-om 
tJic  dreadful  attacks  of  fever  whicli,  in  these  regions, 
invariably  follow  wot  feet  and  wet  clothes. 

AtNyabigmawe  prepared,  by  distributing  ten  i-ouuda 
of  ammunition  to  each  of  our  men,  for  a  tussle  with  the 
Wanindi  of  two  stages  ahead,  should  they  invite  it  by  a 
00  forward  exhibition  of  their  prejudice  to  strangera. 
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At  dawn  of  the  fifth  dny  we  quitted  the  haven  oF 
Nyabiguia  Isliind,  and  in  less  than  an  Iiour  had  an-iveJ 
off  Cape  Kitiinda.  This  cnpo  is  a  low  platform  of  con- 
glomerate sandstone,  extending  for  about  eight  mile 
from  the  base  of  the  great  motnitain  curve  which  given 
birth  to  the  Ltiaba  and  its  sister  streams.  Crossing  the 
deep  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  delta  of  the  Lnaba,. 
■we  came  to  Cape  Kasofu.  Villages  arc  numerous  in  this 
vicinity.  From  hence  we  obtained  a  view  of  a  series 
of  points  or  capes,  Kigongo,  Katunga,  and  Biiguhika. 
all  of  which  we  passed  l>eforo  coming  to  a  halt  at  tlio , 
pretty  position  of  Mukungu. 

At  Mukungu,  where  we  stopped  on  the  fifth  day,  we- 
were  asked  for  honga,  or  tribute.  The  cloth  and 
beads  upon  which  we  subsieted  during  our  lake  voyag©, 
were  mine,  but  the  Doctor,  beiug  the  elder  of  the  two^i 
more  experienced,  and  the  "  big  man  "  of  the  party,  had 
thechargcofsatisfyingall  such  demands.  Manyand  many 
a  time  had  I  gone  through  the  f odious  and  soul-wearying^ 
task  of  settling  the  honga,  and  I  was  qnite  curious  to- 
see  how  tlie  great  traveller  would  perform  the  work. 

The  Mateko  (a  man  inferior  to  a  Mutware)  oF" 
Mukungu  asked  for  two  and  a  half  doti.  This  was  the 
extent  of  the  demimd,  wlijch  ho  made  known  to  us  a 
little  after  dark.  The  Doctor  asked  if  nothing  had 
been  brought  to  us.  He  was  answered,  "  No,  it  was 
too  late  to  get  anything  now ;  but,  if  we  paid  llie 
honga,  the  Mateko  would  be  ready  to  give  us  some- 
thing when  we  came  back."  Livingstone,  upon  hearing- 
this,  smilod,  and  the  Mateko  being  then  and  there  in 
fi^ut  of  him,  he  said  to  him,  *'  Well,  if  you  can't  get  us- 
anything  now,  and  intend  to  give  us  something  when  we 
'  return,  wc  had  better  keep  the  honga  until  then."  The 
Mateko  was  rather  taken  aback  at  this,  and  demurred 
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_to,  any  such  proposition.  Seeing  that  he  was  dis* 
Batisfied,  we  urged  him  to  bring  one  sheep — one  little 
Klieep — for  our  stomachs  were  nearly  empty,  having 
been  waiting  more  than  half  a  day  for  it.  The  appeal 
was  successful,  for  the  old  man  hastened,  and  bmught 
lis  a  lamb  and  a  three-gallon  pot  of  sweet  hut  strong 
zogga,  or  palm  toddy,  and  in  return  the  Doctor  gave 
him  two  and  a  half  doti  of  cloth.  The  Iamb  waa  killed, 
and,  our  digestions  Ijeing  good,  it«  flesh  agreed  with  us ; 
but,  alas,  for  the  eflects  of  zogga,  or  palm  toddy! 
Susi,  the  iuvaluahle  adjmict  of  Dr.  Livingstone,  and 
Itomhay,  the  lieadmaii  of  my  caravan,  were  the  two 
charged  with  watching  the  canoe  ;  hut,  having  imbibed 
too  freely  of  this  intoxicating  toddy,  they  slept  heavily, 
and  in  the  morning  the  Doctor  and  I  had  to  regret  the 
loss  of  several  valuable  and  indis|iensahlc  things ;  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Doctor's  900-fathora 
sounding-line,  fiOO  rounds  of  pin,  rim,  and  central-fire 
cartridges  for  my  arms,  and  ninety  musket  bullet*, 
also  belonging  to  me.  Besides  these,  which  were  indis- 
pensable iti  hostile  "Warundi,  a  largo  bag  of  flour  and 
llie  Doctor's  entire  stock  of  white  sugar  were  stolen. 
This  was  the  third  time  that  my  reliance  in  Bombay's 
trustworthiness  resulted  in  a  great  loss  to  inc,  and  for 
the  ninety-ninth  time  I  had  to  regret  bitterly  having 
placed  such  entire  confidence  in  Sjwke'B  and  Grant's 
loud  commendation  of  him.  It  was  only  the  natural 
cowardice  of  ignorant  thieves  ttiai  prevented  the 
savagi^  from  taking  flie  boat  and  ifa  entire  contents, 
together  with  Bombay  and  Susi  m  slaves.  I  can  well 
imagine  the  joyfiil  surprise  which  must  iiave  been  called 
forth  at  the  sight  and  exquisite  taste  of  the  Doctor's 
sugar,  and  the  wonder  with  whicli  they  must  have 
regarded  the  strange  ammimition  of  the  Wasungu.    It 
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is  to  bo  siucerely  hoped  they  did  not  hurt  themselves 
with  the  explosive  biilleta  :md  rim  cnrtn'dgies  through 
any  igiioraucc  of  the  nature  of  their  deadly  contents; 
in  which  case  tlie  box  and  its  contents  would  prove  a 
verj"  Pandora's  casket. 

Much  grieved  at  our  loss,  wg  set  off  on  the  sixth  day 
at  the  usual  hour  on  our  watery  journey.  We  coastetl 
close  to  the  several  low  headlaudtt  formed  by  the  rivers 
Kipvonii,  Kikumu,  and  Kisunwej  and  when  any  bay 
promised  to  be  interesting  steered  the  canoe  according 
to  its  indentations.  Wliile  travelling  on  the  water — 
each  day  brought  forth  similar  scenes — on  our  right 
1-oee  the  mountains  of  Urundi,  uow  and  then  disclosiog 
the  j'a vines  through  which  the  several  rivers  and  streams 
issued  into  the  gi'cat  lake ;  at  their  base  were  the 
alluvial  plains,  where  flourished  the  oil  palm  and  grate- 
ful plantain,  while  scores  of  villages  were  gi'ouped  under 
their  shade.  Now  and  then  wo  passe<I  long  narrow 
strips  of  pebbly  or  sandy  beach,  wiici-oon  markets  wero 
improvised  for  selling  fish  and  the  staple  products  of 
tlie  respectivo  commuuitiofi.  Then  w©  passed  bi-oad 
swampy  morasses,  formed  by  the  numerous  streams 
which  the  nionntjiins  discharged,  where  the  matete  and 
papyrus  flourished.  Now  the  mountains  approached  to 
the  water;  their  sides  descending  abruptly  to  the 
water's  edge,  then  tliey  receded  into  deep  foId»,  at  the 
base  of  which  was  sure  to  be  seen  an  alluvial  phun 
from  one  to  eight  miles  broad.  Almost  constjmtly 
we  observed  canoes  being  punted  vigorously  close  to 
tlie  surf,  in  fearless  defiance  of  a  catastrophe,  such  as 
a  capsize  and  gohbling-up  by  voracious  crocodiles. 
Sometimes  we  sighted  a  canoe  a  short  distance  abend 
of  ub;  whercujwu  our  men,  with  song  and  ehonis, 
would  exert    themselves  to   the    utmost  to  overtake 
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it.  Upon  obser\'ing  our  efforts,  tlic  natives  would 
bend  themselves  to  tlieir  tusks,  and  paddling  etaudiiig 
and  etark  naked,  give  iis  ample  opportunities  for  study- 
ing at  our  leisure  w)mpaTative  anatomy.  Or  wc  saw  a 
group  of  fishermen  lazily  reclining  in  puris  Tiaturalihus 
on  the  beach,  regarding  with  curious  eye  the  canoes 
as  they  imsscd  their  neiglibourliood  ;  then  we  passed  a 
flotilla  of  canoes,  their  owners  sitting  quietly  in  their 
huts,  busily  plying  the  rod  imd  hook,  or  casting  their 
nets,  or  a  couple  of  men  arranging  their  long  drag  ueta 
close  in  shoro  for  n  haul ;  or  children  sporting  fearlessly 
in  the  water,  with  their  mothers  looking  ou  npproviugly 
fixjra  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  from  which  I  infer  that 
there  are  not  many  crocodiles  in  tlie  lake,  except  in  the 
nciglibourhood  of  the  large  rivers. 

After  passing  the  low  headland  of  Kisunwe,  formed 
by  the  Kisunwe  River,  we  came  in  view  of  Murembwe 
Cape,  distant  about  four  or  five  miles:  the  intervening 
ground  being  low  land,  a  sandy  and  pebbly  bench. 
Close  to  the  beach  are  scores  of  villages,  while  the 
crowded  shore  indicates  the  popnionsness  of  the  place 
beyond.  About  half  way  between  Cape  Kisunwe  and 
Murembwe,  is  a  cluster  of  villages  cAlled  Bikari, 
which  1ms  a  Mutwarc  who  is  in  the  habit  of  taking 
lionga.  As  we  were  rendered  unable  to  cope  for 
any  length  of  time  with  any  mischievously  inclined 
community,  all  villages  having  a  bad  reputation  with 
the  Wajiji  were  avoided  by  us.  But  even  the  Wajiji 
giiides  \vere  sometimes  misUiken,  and  led  us  more  than 
ouce  into  dangerous  places,  The  guides  eviilently 
had  no  objections  to  lialt  at  Bikari,  as  it  was  the 
second  camp  from  Mukungu;  because  with  them 
a  halt  in  the  cool  shade  of  plantains  was  iuGuitcly 
prci'erablo  to  sitting  like  carved  pieces  of  wood  in  a 
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ci-anky  canoe.  But  before  tliey  stated  tlieir  objections 
iintl  prefcreiices,  tlie  Bikari  people  called  1o  us  iii  a  toud 
voice  to  oomo  aaUore,  threatening  ys  with  the  vengeance 
of  the  great  Wami  if  we  did  not  halt.  As  the  voices 
wcTO  anything  hut  Biron-like,  wc  ohstinatel  v  refused  to 
accede  to  the  request.  Finding  threats  of  no  avail, 
they  had  recourse  to  stones,  and,  accordingly,  flung 
them  at  us  iu  a  most  hearty  manner.  As  one  came 
within  a  foot  of  my  arm,  I  suggested  that  a  bullet  be 
sent  in  return  in  close  ])roximity  to  tlieir  feet;  but 
Livingstone,  though  he  said  nothing,  yet  showed 
plaiuly  enough  that  he  did  not  quite  approve  of  this. 
As  these  demonstrations  of  hostility  were  anything  Vra't 
welcome,  and  as  we  saw  eigus  of  it  almost  eveiy  time 
wo  came  opposite  to  a  village,  we  kept  on  our  way 
until  we  came  to  Murembwe  Point,  which,  being  a 
delta  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  w:v8  well  protected 
by  a  breadtli  of  thorny  jungle,  spiky  cane,  aud  a  thick 
growth  of  reed  and  papyrus,  from  which  the  boldest 
iMrundi  miglit  well  shrink,  especially  if  he  called  to 
mind  that  beyond  this  inhospitable  swamp  were  the 
guns  of  the  strangers  his  like  had  so  rudely  chal- 
lenged. Wo  drew  our  canoo  ashore  hero,  and,  on  a 
limited  area  of  clean  sand,  Ferajji,  our  rough-and- 
ready  cook,  lit  his  fire,  and  manufactured  for  us  a 
supply  of  most  delicious  Mocha  cofTeo.  Despite  the 
dangers  which  still  beset  us,  we  were  quite  happy,  aud 
/  &ca£ouedourjtl£al.AKith-a-litt4emorulphi]osop.ljy,  which 
J  j  liite3''usunoon8ciouBly  into  infinitely  superior  beingB 
'  {^  to  the  pagans  by  whom  we  were  surrounded — upon 
I  whom  we  now  looked  down,  imder  the  influence  of  Mocha 
-^coffee  and  moral  philosophy,  with  calm  contempt,  not 
1  unmixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  compassion.  The 
Doctor  related  some  experiences  he  had  had  among^ 
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people  of  similar  disposition,  but  tlid  not  fail  to  ascribe 
tbem,  with  the  wisdom  of  a  man  of  lipc  exiierienccs,  to 
the  unwise  conduct  of  the  Arabs  and  balf-castes ;  iu 
this  opinion  I  unreservedly  concur. 

From  Murcrahwe  Point,  having  finished  our  coffee 
and  ended  our  discourse  on  ethics,  we  prt)ccedtd  on  our 
voyage,  steering  for  Cape  Sentakeyi,  which,  though  it 
was  eight  or  ten  miles  away,  we  hoped  to  make  l>efore 
dark.  The  Wangwaiia  pulled  with  right  good  mil,  but 
ten  hours  went  by,  and  night  was  drawing  near,  and  we 
were  still  far  from  Sentakeyi.  As  it  was  a  fine  moon- 
light night,  and  we  were  fully  alive  to  tho  dangerous 
j)08ition  in  which  wo  might  find  ourselves,  they  con- 
sented to  pull  an  hour  or  two  more.  About  8  p.m.,  we 
pulled  in  shore  for  a  deserted  spot — a  clean  shelf  of  sand> 
about  tliirty  feet  long  by  fen  deep,  from  which  a  clay 
bank  roso  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  above,  while  on  ejicli 
eide  there  were  mosses  of  disintegrated  rock.  Here 
we  thought,  tliat  by  preserving  some  degree  of  silence, 
we  might  escape  observation,  and  consequent  armoyance, 
for  a  few  hours,  when,  being  rested,  wo  might  con- 
tinue our  journey.  Our  kettle  was  boiling' for  tea,  and 
the  men  had  built  a  little  fire  for  themselves,  and  had 
filled  their  blank  earthen  pot  with  water  for  porridge, 
when  our  look-outs  perceived  dark  forms  creeping' 
towards  our  bivouac.  Being  hailed,  they  at  once  came 
forward,  and  saluted  us  with  the  native  "  Wake." 
Our  guides  explained  that  we  were  "Wang«-ana,  and 
intended  to  camp  until  morning,  when,  if  they  had 
anything  to  sell,  we  should  be  glad  to  trade  with  them. 
ITiey  paid  they  were  rejoiced  to  hear  this,  and  after  they 
had  exchanged  a  few  words  more — during  which  time 
we  observed  that  they  were  taking  mental  notes  of  the 
camp — they  \vent  away.     Upon  leaving,  they  promised 
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to  return  in  tlie  morning  -with  food,  and  make  friends 
with  U&.  While  drinking  ovirtea,  tlic  look-outs  warnod 
U8  of  the  approach  of  a  second  party,  which  went  tliroiigh 
the  samo  process  of  saluting  and  observing  as  the  first 
had  done.  These  also  went  away,  over-extiherant,  as  I 
thought,  and  were  shortly  Biicceeded  hy  a  third  iJftrty, 
who  came  aud  went  as  the  others  had.  From  all  this 
we  inferred  that  the  news  was  spreading  rapidly 
tlirough  the  vilhiges  ahout,  and  wo  bad  notiocd  two 
canoes  passing  hacWards  aud  forwards  with  rather  more 
haste  ttiliu  we  deemed  usual  or  necessary.  We  had  good 
cause  to  be  suspicious;  it  is  not  customary  for  people 
(at  least,  between  Ujiji  aud  Zauxibar)  to  be  about  ^nsit- 
iiig.and  saluting  after  dark,  under  any  pretence;  it  is 
not  permitted  to  persons  to  prowl  about  camp  after  dark 
without  being  shot  at;  and  this  going  backwanl  and  for- 
ward, this  ostentatious  exuberance  of  joy  at  the  arrival 
of  a  small  pai"ty  of  Wangwana,  which  iu  many  parts  of 
Urondi  would  be  regarded  as  a  very  common  event, 
was  altogether  very  suspicious.  Wliile  the  Doctor  aud 
I. -were  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that  those  move- 
ments were  preliminary  to  or  significant  of  hostihty,  a 
fourth  body,  very  boisterous  and  loud,  came  and  visited, 
us.  Our  supjKtr  had  been  by  this  time  despatched,  aod 
wie  thought  it  high  time  to  act.  The  fourth  party  liaving 
gone  with  extravagant  manifestations  of  delight^  the 
men  were  bunicd  into  the  cauoe,  and,  when  all  were 
seated,  and  the  look-outs  embarked,  we  quietly  pushed  off, 
but  uot  a  moment  too  soon.  As  tlie  canoe  was  gtidtug 
from  the ,  darkened  light  that  surrounded  us,  I  called 
the  Doctor's  attention  to  several  dark  forms  ;  some  of 
whom  were  crouching  behind  the  rocks  on  our  rights 
and  otiiers  scrambling  over  them  to  obtain  good  or 
better  positioDs ;  at  the  same  tiiuc  people  were  approach- 
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iiig  from  tlio  left  of  our  position,  in  tlie  same  suspicious 
way ;  and  directly  ii  voice  haileJ  us  from  the  top  of  tlie 
clay  bank  overhanging  the  sandy  shelf  where  \vc  had 
lately  been  resting.  "  Neatly  done,"  cried  the  Doctor, 
as  we  were  shooting  through  the  water,  leaving  the 
discomfited  would-be  robbers  behind  us.  Hei-e,  again, 
my  hand  was  stayed  from  planting  a  couple  of  good 
shots,  as  a  warning  to  them  in  future  from  molesting 
strangers,  by  the  mere  presence  of  the  Doctor,  who,  as  I 
thought,  if  it  were  actually  necessary,  would  not  hesitate 
to  give  the  word. 

After  pulling  six  hours  more,  during  which  we  had 
rounded  ('ape  Sentakeyi,  we  stopped  at  the  small 
fishing  village  of  Mugeyo,  where  we  were  permitted 
to  sleep  unmolested.  At  dawn  wo  continued  our 
journey,  and  about  8  A.M.  arrived  at  the  village  of  the 
friendly  Muhrare  of  Magala.  "We  had  pulled  for 
.eighteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  which,  at  the  rate  of  two 
miles  and  a  half  per  hour,  would  make  forty-five  miles. 
Taking  bearings  from  our  camp  at  Cape  Magala,  one 
of  the  most  prominent  points  in  travelling  north  from 
tJjiji,  we  found  tliat  the  large  islaud  of  Muzimu, 
which  had  been  iu  sight  ever  since  rounding  Cape 
Bangwe,  near  Ujiji  Bunder,  bore  alrout  south-south- 
west, and  that  the  western  shore  had  considerably 
approached  to  tlie  eastern;  the  breadth  of  the  lake 
being  at  this  point  about  eight  or  t.en  miles.  We  had 
a  good  view  of  the  western  highlands,  which  seemed  to 
•be  of  an  average  height,  about  3,000  feet  above  tlie 
lake.  Luliauga  Peak,  rising  a  little  tu  the  north  of 
west  from  Magala,  might  be  about  500  feet  higher; 
and  Sumburizi,  a  Uttic  north  of  Luhanga,  where  lived 
Mrutii,  Sultan  of  Uvira,  the  country  opposite  to  this 
-part  of  Uruiidi,  about  ^00  fett  higher  than  the  neigh- 
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boring  heiglit*.  Northward  from  Magala  Cape  tlie 
lake  streamed  away  between  two  cbaitiR  of  mountains ; 
boUi  meeting  hi  a  [wint  about  tbirty  miles  north  of  us. 

The  Warundi  of  Magala  were  very  civil,  and  pro- 
found etarers.  They  flocked  around  tho  tent  door,  and 
most  pertinacioufily  gazed  on  us,  as  if  we  were  enbjecfj^ 
of  most  iijteuse  interest,  but  liable  to  sudden  and 
eternal  departure.  The  Mutware  came  to  see  us  late 
in  the  aftemoon,  dressed  witli  great  pomp.  He  turned 
out  to  be  a  boy  whom  I  had  noticed  in  the  crowd  of 
gazers  for  his  good  looks  and  6ne  teeth,  which  he 
showed,  being  addicted  to  laughing,  continually.  Thei-e 
was  no  mistaking  him,  though  he  was  now  decorated 
wth  many  ivory  ornaments,  with  necklaees,  and  with 
heavy  bi-ass  bracelets  and  iron  wire  anklets.  Our 
admiration  of  him  was  reciprocated ;  and,  in  return  for 
our  two  doti  of  clotli  and  a  fundo  of  samsam,  ho  gave 
a  fine  fat  and  broad-tailed  ehccp,  and  a  pot  of  milk. 
In  our  condition  both  were  extremely  accc])tablo. 

At  Magala  wo  heard  of  a  war  raging  between 
tukamba,  for  whoso  country  wo  were  hound,  and 
Tarumashanya,  a  Sultan  of  an  adjoining  district ;  and 
wo  were  advised  that,  unlcBS  we  intended  to  assist  one 
of  these  cliiefs  against  the  other,  it  would  be  better 
for  iiB  to  retum.  But,  as  we  had  Ftarted  to  solvo  the, 
problem  of  tlie  Rusizi  Biver,  such  considerations  had] 
no  weight  with  us. 

On  the  eighth  morning  from  leaving  TIjiji  we 
farewell  to  the  hospitable  people  of  Magala,  and  eet  of 
for  Mukamba's  country,  which  was  in  view.  Soon 
after  passing  the  boundary  between  TJrundi  proper, 
and  what  is  known  as  Usige,  a  storm  from  the  south- 
west arose ;  and  the  fearful  jTiwing  of  our  canoe 
into   tlie  wave   trough   warned    us  from  proceeding 
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further ;  so  we  turned  her  head  for  Kisuka  village, 
about  four  miles  north,  where  Jfugere,  in  U«ige, 
begins. 

At  Kisuka  a  Mgwana  HvJrg  with  Mukamba  came  to 
«co  na,  and  gave  ua  details  of  the  war  between  Mu- 
kamba and  Wiirnmashanya,  from  which  it  seemed  that 
these  two  chiefs  were  continually  at  loggerheads.  It  is 
a  tamo  way  of  fighting,  aftor  all.  One  chief  makes  a 
raid  into  the  other's  country,  and  succeeds  in  making 
off  with  a  herd  of  cattle,  killing  one  or  two  men  who 
liave  been  surprised.  Trccks,  or  ]>crhap8  months  elajise 
before  the  oilier  retaliatea,  and  effects  a  cajiture  in  a 
similar  way,  and  then  a  balance  is  struck  in  which 
neither  is  the  gainer.  Seldom  do  they  attack  each 
other  with  courage  and  hearty  good  will,  the  conatitu- 
tion  of  the  Africsin  being  decidetlly  against  any  such 
energetic  warfare. 

This  Mgwana,  further,  upon  being  questionef!,  gave 
MS  information  far  more  interesting,  viz.,  about  the 
Rusizi.  He  told  us  positively,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
who  knew  all  about  it,  and  as  if  anybody  who  doubted 
him  might  well  be  net  down  as  an  ^regious  aas,  that  the 
Ktisiei  River  flowed  out  of  the  lake,  away  to  Suna's 
(Mtcsa's)  country.  "Where  else  could  it  flow  to?"  be 
asked.  'Hie  Doctor  was  incHned  to  believe  it,  or, 
perhaps,  he  was  more  inclined  to  let  it  rest  as  stated  until 
onr  own  eyes  should  confirm  it.  I  was  more  inclined  to 
doubt,  as  I  told  the  Doctor ;  first,  it  was  too  good  to  ho 
true ;  second,  the  fellow  was  too  enthusiastic  upon  a 
subject  that  could  not  possibly  interest  him.  His 
"  Barikallahs"  and  "Inshallahs"  were  far  too  fervid;  his 
I  answers  too  much  in  accordance  with  our  wishes.  The 
I  Doctor  laid  great  stress  on  the  report  of  a  Mg\vana 
L      lie  met  ihr  south,  who  stated  that  the  grandfather  or 
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father  of  Rumanika,  j>resciit  Kiiig  of  Karagwah,  had 
Uiouglit  of  excavating  the  bed  of  the  Kitangule  lliver, 
in  orJcr  that  his  caiioi;»  might  go  to  Ujiji  to  open  a 
trade.  From  this  I  imagine,  coinciding  as  it  did  with 
his  often-expressed  and  present  firm  belief  that  th© 
waters  of  the  Tanganika  have  an  outlet  somewLore,  the 
Doctor  was  partial  to  the  report  of  the  Mgwana ;  but 
as  we  proceed  we  ehall  see  how  all  this  will  end. 

On  the  ninth  moruing  fVom  Ujiji,  about  two  hours 
after  sunrise,  wc  passed  the  broad  delta  of  the  Mugere, 
a  river  which  gives  its  name  also  to  the  district  on  the 
eastern  shore  ruled  over  by  MukamlKi,  Wo  had  come 
directly  opposite  the  most  southern  of  its  three  mouths, 
when  wo  found  ([tuto  a  difTerenco  in  tlie  colour  of  the 
water.  Au  almost  straight  line,  diawii  east  Jind  west 
from  the  inoutli  would  serve  well  to  mark  off  tlio 
difference  that  existed  between  the  waters.  On  the 
Boutli  Hide  was  pure  water  of  a  light  green ;  on 
the  north  side  it  was  muddy,  and  the  current  could 
he  distinctly  seen  flowing  north.  Soon  after  jxissing 
the  first  mouth  we  came  to  a  second,  and  then  a  third 
mouth,  each  only  a  few  yards  broad,  but  each  dis- 
charging Huflitrient  water  to  penult  our  following  the 
line  i»t'  tlio  currents  several  rods  nortli  Imyond  the  re? 
spective  mouths. 

Beyond  the  tliird  mouth  of  the  Mugere  a  Iwnd  dis- 
closed itjielf,  with  groups  of  villages  beyond  on  its 
bank.  These  were  Mukamlm's,  and  in  one  of  them 
lived  Mukamlja,  the  cliicf.  The  natives  had  yet  never 
Been  a  white  man,  and,  of  course,  as  soon  as  wc  lauded 
we  were  surrounded  by  a  large  concourse,  all  armed 
with  long  spears — the  only  weapon  visible  amongst 
them  t^avu  a  club-stick,  and  here  and  there  a 
hatchet. 
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We  were  shown  into  a  tint,  whicti  the  Doctor  »ml  I 
Hhared  between  ns.  "What  followed  on  that  day  I  have 
but  a  dim  recollection,  having  been  strutik  down  by 
fever — the  first  since  leaving  Unyanyembe.  I  dimly 
vecollect  trying-  to  make  out  what  age  Mukamba  might 
bo,  and  noting  that  be  wag  good-looking  wiilial,  and 
kindly-disposed  towards  us.  And  during  the  intervals 
of  agony  and  unconsciousness,  I  saw,  or  fancied  I  saw, 
Livingstone's  form  moving  towards  me,  and  felt,  or 
faucied  I  felt,  Livingstone's  hand  tenderly  feeling  my  V 
hot  head  aud  limbs.  I  had  suffered  several  fovere 
between  Bagamoyo  and  Unyanyembe,  witliout  anything 
or  anybody  to  relieve  me  of  the  tedious  racking 
headache  and  pain,  or  to  illumine  the  dark  and  gloomy 
prospect  which  must  necessarily  surround  the  bedside 
of  the  sick  and  solitary  traveller.  IJut  though  this  fever, 
having  enjoyed  inunuuity  from  it  for  three  months, 
was  more  severe  than  usual,  I  did  not  much  regret  ila 
occurrence,  since  I  became  the  recipient  of  the  \iiTj 
tender  and  fatherly  kindness  of  the  good  man  whoso 
companion  I  now  found  myself. 

The  next  morning,  having  recovered  slightly  from 
the  fever,  when  Mukamba  came  with  a  present  of  an 
ox,  a  sheep,  and  a  goat,  I  was  able  to  attend  to  the 
answers  wbicli  bo  gave  to  the  questions  about  tlio 
Uusi?:i  River  and  the  head  of  the  lake.  The  ever 
cheerful  and  enthusiastic  Mgwana  was  there  also,  and 
Iw  was  not  a  whit  abashed  when,  through  him,  the 
chief  told  us  that  the  Rusizi,  joined  by  the  Ruanda,  or 
Luanda,  at  a  distance  of  two  days'  journey  by  water,  or 
one  day  by  land  from  tlic  head  of  the  lake,  flowed  into 
the  lake. 

Thus  our  hopes,  excited  somewhat  by  the  positive 
and  repeated  assurances  that  tlic  liver  (lowed  out  away 
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towards  Knragwah,  collapsed  as  speedily  as  they  were 
raiHed. 

We  paid  Miikamlia  tlie  lionga,  conBiBiing  of  nine  doti 
and  nine  fuiido  of  tainsam,  lunghio,  muzurio  n'x\gQ. 
The  printed  handkerchiefs,  \frhich  1  had  in  abuudance 
at  Unyanyembe,  would  have  gone  well  here.  After 
receiving  Ins  present,  the  chief  introduced  his  son,  ii 
tall  youth  of  eighteen  or  thereabouts,  to  the  Doctor,  as 
a  would-he  son  of  the  Doctor  ;  but,  with  a  good- 
natTired  laugh,  the  Doctor  scouted  all  such  rclalionRhip 
witli  him,  as  it  was  instituted  only  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  more  cloth  out  of  him.  Mukamha  took  it  in 
good  part^  and  did  7iot  insist  on  getting  more. 

Our  second  evening  at  Muktimba's,  Susi,  the  Doctor's 
servant,  got  gloriously  dnink,  through  tlio  chief'fl  liberal 
find  profuse  gifts  of  pombc.  Just  at  dawn  next  morn- 
ing I  was  awakened  hy  hearing  several  sharp,  crack- 
like  Bounds.  I  listened,  and  !  found  the  noise  was 
in  our  hut.  It  wag  caused  by  the  Doctor,  who,  townrds 
midnight,  had  felt  some  one  come  and  lie  down  by  liis 
side  on  the  same  Iwd,  and,  thinking  that  it  was  me,  ho 
had  kindly  made  room,  and  laid  down  on  the  edgu  of 
the  bed.  But  in  the  morning,  feeling  rather  cold,  he 
had  been  thoroughly  awakened,  and,  on  rising  on  bis 
elbow  to  see  who  his  bed-fellow  was,  he  discovered,  to 
his  groat  astonishment,  that  it  was  no  other  than 
his  black  servant,  Susi,  who*  taking  possession  of  liis 
blankets,  and  folding  them  about  himself  most 
selfishly,  was  occupying  almoat  the  whole  bed.  The 
Doctor,  with  that  gentleness  characteristic  of  hiiu, 
instead  of  taking  a  rod,  had  contented  himself  with 
slapping  Susi  on  the  liack,  saying,  "  Get  up,  Snsi, 
will  you  ?  You  are  in  my  bed.  How  dare  you,  sir, 
get  drunk  in  this  way,  after  I  Imve  told  you  so  often 
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not  to?  Get  lip,  Youwou't?  Taku  that,  and  tliat, 
and  that."  Still  Suai  slept  and  grunted ;  so  the  slappiug 
continued,  until  even  Snsi's  thick  hide  began  to  feel  it, 
and  he  watt  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  sense  of  liiii 
want  of  devotion  and  eympathy  for  his  nuwtor  in  the 
usin*ping  of  even  hia  master's  \>ed.  Snsi  looked  very 
much  crestfallon  after  this  expogi?  of  liis  infirmity  before 
the  "little  master,"  a«  I  was  called. 


mi,  Tiik  itHVAxr  ov  uvitKimosK. 

The  next  day  at  dusk — Mukamha  having  come  to 
bid  us  good-bye,  and  requested  that  as  mon  as  wo 
reacliod  his  brother  Kiihinga,  whoso  country  was  at  the 
head  of  the  lake,  wo  would  eend  our  canoe  back  for 
him,  and  that  in  the  meanwhile  we  should  leave  two  of 
our  men  with  him,  with  their  guns,  to  lielp  defend  him 
in  case  Watumaflhanva  should  attack  him  as  soon  as  wo 
were  gone — we  embarked  and  pulled  acrom.     In  nine 
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hours  we  bad  arrived  at  llie  head  of  the  lalte  iii 
Mugihowa,  the  coiinti-y  of  Ruhinga,  Mukamba's  eMcr 
brotJier,  In  looking  back  to  where  we  had  come  from 
we  ijcreeived  tliat  we  had  made  a  diagonal  cut  across 
from  eoutli-east  to  north-west,  instead  of  lia%'ing  made  a 
direct  east  and  west  course;  or,  in  otlier  words,  from 
Mugcre — which  was  at  least  ten  miles  from  the  north- 
ernmost point  of  the  eastern  shore — we  had  come  to 
Mugihewa,  situated  at  the  northernmost  point  of  the 
western  shore.  Had  we  continued  along  the  eastern 
shore,  and  so  round  tlie  northern  eido  of  the  lake,  we 
should  have  passed  by  Mukauigi,  the  country  of  AVarii- 
mashanya,  and  Usumbura  of  Simveh,  his  ally  and  friend. 
But  by  making  a  diagonal  eoui-se,  as  just  described,  we 
bad  an-ived  at  the  extreme  head  of  the  lake  without 
any  difticulty. 

The  country  in  which  we  now  found  oui-selves,  Mugi- 
hewa, is  situated  iu  the  deila  of  tlie  Rusizi  River.  It 
is  an  extremely  flat  country,  the  highest  part  of  which 
ia  not  ten  feet  above  the  lake,  with  numerous  dcpi'Ctr- 
fiions  in  it  overgrown  with  the  rankest  of  matete- 
gnisB  and  the  tallest  of  papyrus,  and  pond-like  hollows, 
filled  with  stagnant  water,  which  emit  malaria  whole- 
lijilo.  Large  herds  of  cattle  are  reared  on  it ;  for  where 
the  ground  is  not  covered  with  marsliy  plants  it  pro- 
duces rich,  sweet  grass.  The  sheep  and  goats,  espe- 
cially tlio  former,  are  always  in  good  condition ;  and 
though  they  are  not  to  bo  compared  with  English  or 
American  sheep,  they  are  the  finest  I  have  seen  iu 
Africa,  Numerous  villages  are  seen  on  this  laud, 
because  the  intervening  spaces  are  not  occupied  with 
the  rank  and  luxuriant  jujigle  common  in  other  parts 
of  Africa.  Wt^re  it  not  for  (ho  Euphorbia  kolquall  of 
Abyssinia — wliich  some  chief  has  caused  to  be  jdanted 
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aa  a  defence  roiiml  llie  villages — one  might  sec  from 
one  end  of  Mngihewa  to  tlie  other.  The  waters  alonp^ 
the  head  of  the  lake,  from  the  western  to  the  eastern 
shores,  swarm  with  crocodiles.  From  the  hanks,  I 
counted  ten  lieiids  of  crocodiles,  and  the  Riutizi,  we  were 
told,  was  hxW  of  thern. 

Ruhinga,  who  camo  to  see  us  soon  afler  we  had 
taken  np  our  quarters  in  his  village,  was  a  mostamiaUo 
man,  who  always  contrived  to  see  eometliing  that  ex- 
cited his  risibility ;  though  older  by  five  or  six  years 
perhaps — he  said  he  was  »  hundred  years  old— than 
Mukamba,  he  was  not.  half  so  dignified,  nor  regarded 
with  BO  much  admiration  by  liis  people  as  his  younger 
brotlier.  RuhingJi  had  a  better  knowledge,  however, 
of  tlie  country  tbnu  Miikainha,  and  an  admirable 
memory,  and  was  able  to  impart  his  knowledge  of  the 
country  intelligently.  Afttr  ho  bad  dono  the  honours 
as  chief  to  us — presented  us  with  an  ox  and  a  sbcep, 
milk  and  honey — we  were  not  liackward  in  endeavour- 
ing tn  elicit  as  much  inforniatinn  as  possible  out  of  hini. 

The  smninary  of  the  information  derived  from  Ru- 
hinga  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

The  country  hoi-during  the  head  of  the  lake  from 
Urundi  proper,  on  the  eastern  shore,  to  Uvira  on 
the  western,  is  divided  into  the  following  distncts: 
Ist.  Miigere,  governed  by  Mukamba,  through  which 
issued  into  the  lake  the  small  rivers  of  Mugere  and 
Mpanda.  2nd.  Mukanlgi,  governed  by  Warumash- 
aiiya,  which  occupied  the  whole  of  the  nortb-casfern 
bead  of  the  lake,  throngli  which  issued  into  the  lake 
the  small  rivers  of  Karindwa  and  Mugera  wa  Kanigi. 
3rd.  On  the  eastL-rn  half  of  the  district,  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  was  Usumhura,  governed  by  Simveh,  ally 
and  friend  of  Warumaahauyn,  extending  to  the  eastern 
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bank  of  tliQ  Rusiiji.  4tli.  CommenciDg  from  the 
Western  bank  of  the  Rusizi,  to  the  extreme  north- 
western liciitl  of  the  lake,  was  Mugihewa — Ruhinga'a 
country.  5th.  From  Uvira  on  the  west,  running  north 
past  Mugihe\va,  and  overlapping  it  on  the  north 
side  as  far  as  the  hills  of  Chamnti,  was  Rnwenga, 
also  a  country  governed  by  Mukamba.  Beyond 
Riiwcnga,  from  the  hills  of  Chamati  to  the  Ruanda 
River,  was  the  country  of  Chamati.  "West  of  Ruwenga, 
comprising  all  the  mountains  for  two  days'  journey  in 
that  direction,  was  Uashi.  These  are  the  Bmallcr  sul> 
diviBions  of  what  is  commonly  known  as  Rnwenga 
and  Usige.  Rnwenga  comprises  the  conntries  of  Ru- 
wenga  and  Mugihewa;  Usige,  the  countries  of  tlsum- 
bura,  Miikanigi,  and  Mugeie.  But  all  these  countries 
are  only  part  and  parcel  of  Unintli,  which  comprises 
all  tliat  country  bordering  the  lake  from  Mshala  River, 
on  the  eastern  shore,  to  Uviift,  on  the  western,  extend- 
ing over  ten  days' jonmey  direct  north  from  the  head 
of  the  lake,  and  one  uionth  in  a  north-easteni  direction 
to  Murukuko,  the  capital  of  Mwczi,  Sulfau  of  all 
TJnmdi.  Direct  north  of  Unmdi  is  Ruanda ;  al«>  a 
very  large  country. 

The  Rufiizi  River' — according  to  Ruhinga  —  rose 
near  a  lake  called  Kivo,  wliich  he  said  is  as  long  as 
from  Mugilia%va  to  Mugere,  and  as  broad  as  from 
Mugiliawa  to  Warumasliaiiya'a  country,  or,  (ay 
eighteen  miles  in  length  by  about  eight  in  breadth. 
The  lake  is  surrounded  by  mountains  on  the  western 
and  northern  sides :  on  the  south-western  side  of  one 
of  these  mountains  issues  the  Rusizi — at  first  a  small 
rapid  stream ;  but  a«  it  proceeds  towards  the  lake  it 
receives  the  rivers  Kagnnissi,  Kaburan,  Mohira,  Nyam- 
agana,    Nyakagunda,    Ruviro,    Rofubu,    Kavimvira, 
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M^ove,  Ruhulia,  Muklmlu,  Satigc,  Rubinzi,  Kiiiba, 
and,  kstly,  tlie  Uuanila  lliver,  which  seems  to  be  the 
largest  of  Uieiu  nil.  Kivo  Lake  is  so  called  from  the 
country  in  wliich  it  is  situated.  Ou  one  side  is  Mu- 
tumbi  (probably  the  Utiimbi  of  Speko  and  Baker),  on 
the  west  in  Ruanda;  on  the  east  is  Urundi.  The 
Dame  of  the  chief  of  Kivo  is  Kwansibura. 

After  so  many  iniuute  details  about  tlio  River 
Husizi,  it  only  remained  for  us  to  see  it  Ou  the 
second  morning  of  our  arrival  at  Mugihowa  we 
mustered  ten  strong  paddlers,  and  set  out  to  explore  the 
bead  of  the  lake  and  the  mouth  of  tlie  RuRizi.  We 
ibund  that  the  northern  bead  of  the  lake  was  indented 
with  seven  broad  bays,  each  from  one  and  a  half  to  three 
niiluK  broad  ;  that  long  broad  spits  of  sand,  overgrown 
witJi  matetfi,  sepiiratod  each  bay  from  the  other.  The 
firHt,  staiiing  from  west  to  cast,  at  the  broadest  part,  to 
the  extreme  southern  point  of  Mugihewa,  was  about 
three  miles  broad,  and  served  as  a  line  of  demarcation 
between  Mukamba's  district  of  Ruwenga  and  Miij^ihewa 
of  Ruhiiiga, ;  it  was  also  two  miles  deep.  The  second 
bay  was  a  mile  from  tliG  southern  extremity  of  Mugi- 
liewa  to  Ruhinga's  village  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  and 
it  was  a  mile  across  to  another  spit  of  sand  which  was 
terminated  by  a  small  island.  The  third  bay  stretched 
for  nearly  a  mile  to  a  long  spit,  at  the  end  of 
which  was  another  island,  one  and  a  quarter  mile  in 
length,  and  was  the  western  side  of  the  fourth  bay,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  the  delta  of  the  Rusizi.  This 
fourth  bay,  at  its  base,  was  about  three  miles  in  depth, 
and  penetrated  half  a  mile  further  inland  than  any 
other.  Sounding))  indicated  six  feet  deep,  and  the 
same  depth  was  kept  to  within  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  the  principal  mouth   of  the  Ilusizi,      The  curient 
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was  very  Bluggifili ;  not  more  tlian  a  mile  an  liDiir. 
Tlioiigh  we  constantly  kept  our  binocular  searching 
for  the  river,  wc  could  not  see  the  main  cliannel  nntil 
within  200  yards  of  it,  and  then  only  by  watcliing  by 
what  outlet  tlie  fishing  canoes  came  oat.  The  bay  at 
this  point  had  narrowed  from  two  miles  to  about 
200  yards  in  breadth.  Inviting  a  canoe  to  show  us 
tlie  way,  a  small  flotilla  of  canoes  preceded  us,  from 
the  sheer  curioeity  of  their  owners.  Wo  followed,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  were  ascending  the  stream,  which  waa 
very  rapid,  though  but  about  ten  yards  wide,  and  very 
shallow  ;  not  more  than  two  feet  deep.  We  ascended 
about  half  a  mile,  the  current  being  very  strong,  from 
six  to  eight  miles  an  hour,  and  quite  far  enough  to 
observe  the  nature  of  the  stream  at  its  emhouehuro.  Wo 
could  see  that  it  widened  and  spread  out  in  a  myriad  of 
channels,  rushing  by  isolated  clumps  of  sedge  and  matete 
grass ;  and  that  it  had  the  appearance  of  a  swamp.  We 
had  ascftnded  the  central,  or  main  channel.  Tlio  weslf  rn 
ehaiincl  was  about  eight  yards  broad.  Wo  observed,  after 
we  had  returned  to  the  bay,  that  the  easternmost  channel 
was  about  six  yards  broad,  and  about  ten  feet  deep,  but 
very  sluggish.  Wc  had  thus  examined  each  of  ita 
thi-ee  mouths,  and  settled  all  doubts  as  to  the  RusiTa 
being  an  eOluent  or  influent.  It  was  not  necetsiiry  (o 
ascend  higher,  there  being  nothing  about  the  river  itself 
to  repay  exploration  of  it. 

The  question,  "  Was  the  Uusizi  an  effluent  or  an 
influent  ?"  was  answered  for  ever.  There  was  now 
no  doubt  any  more  on  that  point.  In  size  it  was 
not  to  be  compared  with  the  Malagarazi  River, 
neither  is  it,  or  can  it  be,  navigable  for  anything 
but  the  smallest  canoes.  The  only  thing  remarkable 
about   it   is  that    it   abounds  in   crocodiles,  but   not 
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one  hippopotamus  was  seen ;  wliicli  may  be  taken 
as  aiiolhcr  evidence  of  its  sliallownes*.  The  bays 
to  the  east  of  the  Rusizt  are  of  the  rame  conforma- 
tion as  those  on  the  weet.  Carefully  jodgiiig  from 
the  width  of  the  several  bays  from  point  to  point,  and 
of  the  several  spits  which  separate  them,  the  breatltli  of 
the  lake  may  be  said  to  be  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
mitet).  Had  we  contented  ourselves  with  simply  looking 
at  t))C  conformation,  and  the  meeting  of  the  eastern  and 
western  ranges,  we  should  have  said  that  the  lake 
cndetl  in  a  point,  as  Captain  Speke  luis  sketched  it  on 
his  map.  But  its  exploration  dissolved  that  idea,^ 
Chamati  Hill  is  the  extreme  northern  termination  of 
the  western  range,  and  eeerns,  upon  a  superficial  ex- 
amination, to  abut  against  the  Ramata  mountains  of 
the  eastern  range,  which  are  opposite  Chamnti ;  but  a 
valley  about  a  mile  in  breadth  separates  the  two  ranges, 
and  through  this  valley  the  Uusizi  flows  towards  tlie 
lake.  Though  Clianiati  terminates  the  western  range, 
the  eastern  range  continues  for  miles  beyond,  north- 
westerly. After  ita  issue  from  this  broad  gorge,  tlio 
lliisizi  runs  seemingly  in  a  broad  and  mighty  stream, 
through  a  wide  alhivial  plain,  its  own  formation,  in  a 
Inmdred  channels,  until,  approaching  the  lake,  it  flows 
into  it  by  three  channels  only,  as  above  described. 

1  should  not  omit  to  state  here,  that  though  the 
Doctor  and  I  liave  bad  to  contend  against  the  strong 
current  of  the  Rusizi  River,  as  it  flowed  swift  and 
strong  INTO  tlie  Tanganika,  the  Doctor  still  adheres  to 
the  conviction  that,  wliatever  part  the  Rusizi  plays, 
there  must  be  an  outlet  to  the  Tanganika  somewhere, 
from  the  fact  that  all  fresh-water  lakes  have  outlets. 
The  Doctor  is  able  to  slate  his  opinions  and  reasons  far 
better  than  I  can  for  him;  and,  lest  I  misconstrue  the 
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subject,  I  shall  leave  it  until  lie  has  an  opportunity  to 
explain  tliera  himself;  which  his  great  knowledge  of 
Africa  will  cuablo  liim  to  do  with  advantage. 

One  thing  is  evident  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  the 
Doctor,  that  Sir  Samuel  Baker  will  have  to  curtail  tba^ 
Albert  N'Yanza  by  one,  if  not  two  degree*  of  latitude. 
That  well-known  traveller  has  drawn  his  lake  fer 
into  tl»e  territory  of  the  Warundi,  while  Uuanda  haa 
been  placed  on  the  cafitcru  side ;  whereas  a  large  ]]ortiou 
of  it,  if  not  all,  ehould  be  plaoed  north  of  what  he  has 
designated  on  his  map  as  Usige.  The  information  of 
vMcXx  ail  intelligent  man  as  Kuhingti  is  not  to  be 
despised ;  for,  if  I/ake  Albert  came  within  a  hundred 
loiles  of  the  Tanganika,  he  would  surely  have  heard  of 
its  existence,  even  if  he  had  nut  seen  it  himself.  Originally 
he  came  from  Mutiunbi,  and  tic  hnti  tmvelled  from  that 
country  into  Mugihewa,  the  district  he  now  governs. 
He  has  eeen  Mwezi,  the  great  King  of  Urundi,  and 
describes  him  as  a  man  about  forty  years  old,  and  as  a 
very  good  man. 

Our  work  was  now  done  ;  there  was  nothing  more  to 
detain  ua  at  Mugihewa.  Ruhinga  Imd  been  exceedingly 
kind,  and  given  us  one  ox  after  another  to  butcher 
and  eat.  Mukamba  liad  done  the  same.  Their  women 
had  supplied  us  with  an  abundance  of  milk  and  butter, 
and  we  had  now  bounteous  supplies  of  both. 

The  Doctor  had  taken  a  seriee  of  observations  for 
latitude  and  longitude ;  and  Mugihewa  was  made  out 
to  be  in  S''  19'  S.  latitude. 

On  the  7th  December,  early  in  the  morning,  wo  left 
Mugihewa,  and  rowing  psmt  the  southern  extremi^ 
of  the  Kataiigaru  lalauds,  we  approached  the  highlands 
of  Uashi,  near  the  boundary  line  between  Mukamba*s, 
country  and  Uvira.    The  boundary  line   is  suppoaedl 
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to  bo  a  wide  raviuc,  in  the  depths  of  which  is  a 
grove  of  tall,  beatitiful,  and  Btriiight-stemmed  trees, 
out  of  which  the  natives  make  tlicir  caooes. 

Passing  Kanyamabengii  River,  which  issues  into  the 
lake  close  to  the  market-ground  of  Kirshula,  the  ex- 
treme point  of  Burton  and  Speke's  explorations  of  the 
Tanganika,  we  steered  south  along  the  western  shore  of 
the  lake  for  half  an  hour  longer  to  Kavimlja,  where  we 
halted  to  cook  breakfajst. 

Tbe  village  where  lived  Mruta,  the  King  of  Uvira, 
was  in  sight  of  our  encampment,  and  as  we  observ'ed 
piirtieu  of  men  oscendiug  and  descending  the  mountains 
much  more  often  than  we  thought  augured  good  to  oui^ 
selveB,  we  determined  to  continue  on  our  course  south. 
Besidef,  there  was  a  party  of  ditwwnflolate-looking 
AVajiji  here,  who  had  been  plundered  only  a  few  days 
before  our  arrival,  for  attempting,  as  the  W'avira 
believed,  to  evade  the  houga  payment.  Such  facts  as 
these,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  general  state  of  in- 
security in  the  country,  resulting  from  the  many  wars 
in  which  the  districts  of  the  Tanganika  were  engaged, 
determined  us  not  to  halt  at  Kavimba. 

Wc  embarked  quickly  in  our  boat  before  the  Wavira 
had  collected  themselves,  and  hoaded  south  against  a 
strong  gale,  which  came  driving  down  on  us  from  the 
south-west.  After  a  hard  pnll  of  about  two  hours 
iu  the  teeth  of  the  storm,  which  was  rapidly  rising, 
we  pointed  the  head  of  the  boat  into  a  httle  quiet  cove, 
almost  hidden  in  tall  reeds,  and  disembarked  for  the 
night. 

Cognizant  of  the  dangers  which  surrounded  us, 
knowing  that  savage  and  implacable  man  was  the 
worst  enemy  we  had  to  fear,  we  employed  our  utmost 
energies  in  the  construction  of  a  stout  fence  of  thorn 
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biisliefi,  anfl  then  eat  down  to  supper  after  our  work  was 
done,  and  turned  in  to  sleep ;  bnt  nnt  before  we  had 
posted  watchmen  to  guard  our  canoe,  lest  tlte  daring 
thieves  of  Uvira  might  abstract  it,  in  which  case  we 
should  have  been  in  a  pretty  plight,  and  in  most  un- 
enviable distress. 

At  daybreak,  leaving  Kukumba  Point  after  onr 
humble  breakfast  of  coffee,  cbeeiio,  and  dourra  cakes  was 
despatched,  we  steered  south  onco  more.  Our  fires  had 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  sharp-eyed  and  Buspicioua 
fishermen  of  Kiikiimba ;  but  our  preoiutions  and  the 
vigilant  watch  wc  had  eet  before  retiring,  had  proved^ 
an  efiectual  safeguard  against  the  Kivira  thieves. 

The  western  shores  of  the  lake  as  we  proceeded 
were  loftier,  and  more  bold  than  the  wooded  heights  of 
Umndi  and  bearded  knolls  of  Ujiji.  A  bock  ridge — 
the  vanguard  of  the  mountains  which  rise  beyond — 
dieclosed  itself  between  the  serrated  tops  of  the  front 
line  of  mountains,  which  rose  to  a  height  of  from  2,500 
to  :),000  feet  above  the  lake.  Within  the  folds  of  the 
front  line  of  mountiiins  rise  isolated  hilla  of  considerable 
magnitude,  precipitous  and  abrupt,  but  scenically  very 
picturesriuo.  The  greater  part  of  theae  IiiIIh  have  the 
rounded  and  smooth  top,  or  are  tabularly  summited. 
The  ridge  enCulding  these  hills  shoots  out,  at  intervals, 
promontorial  projections  of  gradual  sloping  outlines,' 
which  on  the  map  I  have  designated  capes,  or  points. 
When  rounding  these  points,  up  went  our  compasses  for 
the  taking  of  bearings,  and  observing  the  directions  of  all 
prominent  objects  of  interest.  Often  these  capes  are 
formed  by  the  alluvial  plains,  through  which  we  may- 
be sure  a  river  will  bo  found  flowing.  These  pretty 
alluvial  jilains,  enfolded  on  the  south,  the  west,  and  the 
north  by  a  grand  mountain  arc,  present  moat  luxurious 
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and  enchanting  sceners*.  The  vegetation  eeems  to  be 
of  spontaneous  growth.  Groups  of  the  Elaiis  Guinensis 
palm  embowering  some  dun-brown  village;  an  array 
of  majestic,  superb  growth  of  mvule  trees;  a  broad 
extent  covered  with  vivid  green  sorghum  stalks; 
parachule-like  tops  of  mimosa ;  a  line  of  white  sand, 
on  which  native  canoes  are  drawn  far  above  the 
reach  of  tlie  plangent,  uneasy  surf;  fishermen  idly 
reclining  in  the  shade  of  a  tree  ; — these  arc  the  scenes 
which  reveal  themselves  to  us  as  we  voyage  in  our  canoe 
on  the  Tanganika.  When  wearied  with  the  romance 
of  wild  tropic  scenes  such  as  these,  we  have  but  to  lift 
our  eyes  to  the  great  mountain  tojw  looming  darkly 
and  grandly  on  our  right ;  to  watch  the  light  pencilling 
of  the  cirrus,  brushing  their  suramits,  as  it  is  drifted 
towards  the  north  by  the  rising  wind:  to  watch 
the  changing  forms  which  the  clouds  assumei,  fi'om 
the  fleecy  horizontal  bars  of  the  cirrus,  to  the  denser, 
gloomier  cumulus,  prognostJcator  of  storm  and  niln, 
which  soon  settles  into  a  portentous  group — Alps  above 
Alpe,  one  above  another — and  we  know  the  storm 
which  was  brewing  is  at  hand,  and  that  it  is  time  to 
seek  shelter. 

Passing  Muikamba,  wo  saw  several  groves  of  the 
tall  nivule  tree.  As  far  as  Remba  the  Waberabe 
occupy  the  mountain  summits,  while  the  Wavira  culti- 
vate the  alluvial  plains  along  the  base  and  lower  slopes 
of  tlie  mountain.  At  Bemha  we  baited  to  take  in 
pieces  of  pipe-clay,  in  accordance  with  the  superstition 
of  the  Wajiji,  wlio  thought  us  cerUiin  of  safe  passage 
and  good  fortune  if  we  complied  with  the  ancient 
custom. 

Passing  Ngovi,  we  camo  to  ft  deep  bend,  which 
curvetl  off  to  Cape  Kabogi  at  the  distance  of  ton  miles. 
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About  two-thirds  of  the  way  we  arrived  at  u  group  of 
islets,  three  in  nnmbor,  all  verj-  steep  and  rocky:  the 
largest  about  300  feet  iu  length  at  the  base,  and  about 
200  feet  in  breadth.  Here  we  made  preparatious 
to  halt  for  the  night.  Tlie  iuliabitants  of  the  island 
were  a  goi'gcoualy-fcatliercd  old  cock,  which  was  kept 
as  a  propitiatoi-y  offering  to  the  spirit  of  the  island,  a 
sickly,  yellow- looking  thnish,  a  bammor-hendcd  stork, 
and  two  fish-hawks,  who,  finding  we  had  taken  poesea 
eion  of  what  had  been  religiously  reserved  for  them," 
took  flight  to  the  most  western  island,  where  from 
tlieir  perches  they  continued  to  eye  us  most  solemnly. 

As  these  islands  were  with  difficidty  pronounced  by 
us  as  Kavunvweh,  the  Doctor,  seeing  that  they  were 
the  only  objects  we  were  likely  to  discover,  named 
them  the  "  New  York  Herald  Islets ;"  and,  in  confirma- 
tion of  the  new  designation  given  them,  shook  bands 
with  mc  upon  it.  Careful  dead-reckoning  settled  them 
to  be  in  lat.  3=^  41'  S. 

Tlic  summit  of  the  largest  inland  was  well  adapted 
to  take  bcaiings,  and  we  improved  the  o]»portiinily,  as 
moat  extensive  views  of  the  broad  and  lengthy  lake 
and  surrounding  lines  of  imposing  mountains  were 
attainable.  The  Ramata  Hills  were  clearly  visible,  and 
bore  N.N.E.  from  it ;  Katanga  Cape,  S.E.  by  S. ; 
Scntakeyi,  E.S.E, ;  Magala,  E,  by  N, ;  eoutb-weatom 
point  of  Muzimu  bore  S.,  northern  ])oint  of  Muzimti 
island,  S.S.E. 

^t  dawn  on  the  9th  December  wo  prepared  to 
resume  our  voyage.  Once  or  twice  in  the  night  we  had 
been  visited  by  fishermen,  but  our  anxious  watchful- 
ness prevented  any  marauding.  It  seemed  to  mc,  how- 
ever, that  the  people  of  the  opposite  shore,  who  were" 
our  visitors,  weje  eagerly  watching  an  opportunity  to 
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pounce  upon  our  canoe,  or  take  us  bodily  for  a  prey ;  and 
our  men  were  considerably  affected  by  these  lliouglits, 
if  wc  may  judge  from  Hie  licarty  good-will  with  which 
they  rowed  away  from  our  late  encampment. 

ArrivinfT  at  Cape  Kabogi,  we  came  to  the  territory 
of  the  WaBansi.  We  knew  we  were  abreast  of  a  dif- 
ferent ti-ibo  by  the  greeting  "  Moholo,"  which  a  group 
of  fishermen  gave  ua;  as  that  of  the  Wavira  was 
*'  Wake,"  like  that  of  Urundi,  Usige,  and  Uliha. 

We  soon  sighted  Cape  Liivomba — a  sloping  projec- 
tion of  a  mountain  ridge  which  shot  far  into  the  lake. 
As  a  ijtorm  was  brewing,  we  steered  for  a  anug  little 
cove  that  appeared  before  a  village  ;  and,  drawing  our 
canoe  from  the  water,  began  to  set  the  tent,  and  make 
other  preparations  for  passing  the  night. 

As  the  natives  appeared  quiet  and  civil  enough,  wo 
saw  no  reason  to  suspect  that  they  entertained  any 
hostility  to  Arabs  and  Wangwana.  Accordingly  we 
had  our  breakfast  cooked,  and  as  usual  laid  down  for 
an  afternoon  nap.  I  soon  fell  asleep,  and  was  dreaming 
away  lu  my  tent,  in  happy  oblivion  of  the  strife  and 
contention  tJmt  had  risen  since  I  had  gone  to  sleep, 
when  I  hcaid  a  voice  hailing  me  with,  *'  Master, 
master!  get  up,  quick.  Here  is  a  fight  going  to 
begin!"  I  sprang  up,  and  snatching  my  revolver  belt 
from  the  gun-stand,  walked  out«ide.  Surely,  there 
ap[ieared  to  be  considerable  animus  between  the  several 
fections;  between  a  noisy,  vindictive-looking  set  of 
natives  of  the  one  part,  and  our  people  of  the  other 
part  Seven  or  eight  of  our  people  had  taken  i-cfugo 
behind  the  canoe,  and  had  their  loaded  guns  half 
pointing  at  the  passionate  mob,  which  was  momentarily 
increasing  in  numbers,  but  I  could  not  see  the  Doctor 
an  V  where. 
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"  "Where  is  the  Doctor?"  I  asked. 

"  He  has  gone  over  that  hill,  Mr,  with  his  compass," 
said  Selim. 

"Anybody  with  him?" 

"Susi  and  Cbumah." 

"  You,  Bombay,  send  two  men  off  to  warn  the  Doctor, ' 
and  tell  him  to  hurry  up  h-jro." 

Rut  j«Ht  at  this  period  the  Doctor  and  his  two 'men 
appeared  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  looking  down  in  a 
moat  coinphiceiit  manner  upon  the  eorio-comic  scene 
that  the  little  basin  wherein  we  were  encamped  pre- 
Bented.  For,  indeed,  desijite  the  serious  aspect  of  it, 
there  was  much  that  was  comical  blended  with  it — in 
a  naked  young  man  who — peHectly  drunk,  barely  able 
to  stand  on  his  feet — was  besting  tlie  ^roun{l  wilh  hii 
only  loin-cloth,  Kcrcaming  and  storming  away  like  a' 
madman  ;  declaring  by  this,  and  by  that,  in  lu's  own 
clioige  language,  tliat  no  Mgwana  or  Arab  should  halt 
one  moment  on  tlie  sacred  soil  of  Usansi.  His  father, 
the  Btdtftii,  was  as  inebriated  an  himself,  though  not 
quite  80  violent  in  his  behaviour. 

In  the  meantime  the  Doctor  arrived  ujxin  the  scene, 
and  Selim  had  slipped  my  "Winchester  rifle,  with  the 
magazine  full  of  cartridges,  into  my  hand.  The  Doctor 
calmly  asked  wliat  was  the  matter,  and  was  answered 
by  the  Wnjiji  guides  that  the  people  wished  us  to  leave, 
as  they  were  on  hostile  terms  with  the  Arabs,  because 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Sultan  of  Muzimu,  the  large  islont 
nearly  opposite,  had  lieen  beaten  to  death  by  a  Baluch, 
named  Kluimis,  at  Ujiji,  because  the  young  fellow  had 
dared  look  into  his  harem,  and  ever  since  pence  "had 
been  broken  between  the  Wasansi  and  Arabs. 

After  consulting  with  the  guides,  the  Doctor  and  I 
came  to  the  conclusion   that  it  were  better  that  we 
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Bliould  endeavour  to  pacify  the  Siillan  hy  a  present, 
rather  tlifin  take  offence  at  ;i  drunken  hoj^'s  cxtmvagant 
freak.  In  liis  insane  fury  lie  had  atleinptcd  to  shiali  at 
one  of  my  men  with  a  hillhook  he  carried.  This  had 
heeu  taken  as  a  declaration  of  hostilities,  and  the  soldierB 
were  ready  enongh  to  engaf;:o  in  war;  hut  there  ■nras  no 
necessity  to  commence  fighting'  with  ft  drunken  mob, 
who  could  have  been  cleared  off  the  ground  with  our 
revolvers  alone  had  we  desired  it. 

The  Doctor,  baring  his  arm,  said  to  them  thai  he  was 
not  a  Mgwana,  or  an  Arab,  but  a  white  man ;  that 
Arabs  and  Wangwana  had  no  such  color  as  wl-  had. 
We  were  white  men,  different  people  altogether  from 
those  whom  they  were  accustomed  to  see;  that  no  / 
black  men  had  ever  suffered  injury  from  white  men. 
This  seemed  to  produce  gr-eat  effect,  for  after  a  Httle 
gentle  persuasion  the  dnmken  youth,  and  his  no  less 
inebriate  sire,  were  induced  to  sit  down  to  talk  quietly. 
In  their  conversation  with  us,  they  fro<piently  referred 
to  Mombo,  the  son  of  Kisesa,  Sultan  of  Muzimu,  who 
was  brut'illy  munlered.  "  Yes,  brutally  murdered  !" 
they  exclaimed  several  times,  in  their  own  tongue; 
illustrating,  hy  a  faithful  pantomime,  how  the  unfor- 
tunate youth  had  died. 

Livingstone  continued  talking  with  thera  in  a  mitd,Y 
paternal  way,  and  their  loud  protesfations  against  Arab'' 
cruelty  were  about  to  subside,  when  the  old  Sultan 
suddenly  rose  up  and  began  to  pace  about  in  an  excited 
manner,  and  in  one  of  his  perambulations  deliherately 
slaslic'd  his  leg  with  the  sharp  blade  of  his  qiear,  and 
then  exclaimed  that  the  Wangwana  had  wounded  liim! 

At  this  cry  one  hiilfof  the  mob  hastily  took  to  flight, 
but  one  old  woman,  wlio  carried  a  strong  staff' with  a 
carved  lizard's  body  on  its  top,  commenced  tn  abuse  the 
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chief  withall  the  power  of  her  voluble  tongue,  charging- 
him  with  a  desii'e  to  have  them  all  killetl,  and  other 
womeu  joined  in  with  lier  in  advising  hiin  to  be  quiet, 
and  accept  the  present  we  were  willing  to  give. 

But  it  was  evident  (hat  there  was  little  needed 
to  cause  all  men  ]iresent  in  that  little  hollow  to  b^u  a 
most  sanguinary  strife.  The  gentle,  patient  bearing  of 
the  Doctor  had  more  effect  than  anything  else  in 
making  all  forbear  bloodshed,  while  there  was  left  the 
least  chance  of  an  amicable  settlement,  and  in  the  end 
it  prevailed.  The  Sultan  and  his  son  were  both  sent 
on  their  way  rejoicing. 

While  the  Doctor  conversed  with  them,  and  en- 
deavoured to  calm  their  fierce  pasdons,  I  had  the  tent 
stniclc,  snul  the  canoes  launched,  and  the  baggage  stowed, 
and  when  the  ntgotlations  had  concluded  amicably,  1 
begged  the  Doctor  to  yxmp  into  the  boat,  as  this 
apparent  peace  was  simply  a  lull  before  a  storm; 
besides,  Kaid  I,  there  are  two  or  three  cowardly  creatm^es 
in  the  boat,  who,  in  case  of  another  disturbance,  would 
not  scruple  to  leave  both  of  us  here. 

From  Cape  Luvumla,  about  4'30  p.m.,  we  commenced 
pulling  across ;  at  8  p.m.  we  were  abreast  of  Cape 
Panza,  the  northern  exireniity  of  the  island  of  Muzimn; 
at  0  A.M.  we  were  southward  of  Bikari,  and  pulling  for 
lIukungii,iuUrundi,at  which  place  we  arrived  at  10  a.m., 
having  been  seventeen  houi-s  and  a  half  in  crossing  the 
lake,  which,  computing  at  two  miles  an  hour,  may  he 
said  to  bo  thirty-five  miles  direct  breadth,  and  a  little 
more  tlmn  forty-three  miles  from  Cape  Ln'\-«mba. 

On  the  11th  of  December,  after  seven  hours'  pulling, 
we  arrived  at  pictm-esquc  Zai«i  again  ;  on  llie  12th,  at 
tho  pretty  eove  6f  Niasanga;  and  at  11  a.m.  we  had 
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TVe  entered  tlio  port  veiy  quietly,  without  the  iiBual 
iiiingof  gnns,  as  we  were  short  of  powder  imd  ball. 
As  wo  landed,  our  soldiers  and  the  Arab  magnates  came 
to  tlie  water's  edge  to  greet  us. 

Mubruki  had  a  rich  budget  to  relate  to  xm,  of  what 
had  occurred  during  our  ahsenca.  This  faithful  man, 
left  behind  in  charge  of  Livingstone's  house,  had  done 
most  excellently.  Kalulu  had  scalded  himaelf,  and 
had  a  frightful  raw  sore  on  his  chest  in  consequence. 
Mabruki  bad  locked  up  Marora  in  chains  for  wounding 
one  of  tlio  asses.  liilali,  the  stuttering  coward,  a  bully 
of  women,  had  caused  a  tumult  in  the  market-place, 
and  had  been  sharply  belaboured  with  the  sticli  by 
Mabriiki.  And,  above  all  most  welcome,  was  a  letter  I 
received  from  tlie  American  Consul  at  Zanzibar,  dafcd 
June  11th,  containing  telegrams  from  Paris  as  late  as 
April  22nd  of  the  same  year!  Poor  Livingstone 
exclaimed,  "  And  I  have  none.  What  a  pleasant  thing 
it  is  to  have  a  real  and  good  friend !" 

Our  voyage  on  the  Tanganika  bad  lasted  twenty-  J 
eight  days,  during  which  time  wo  liad  traversed  over  -1 
300  miles  of  water. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


GEOGRAPHICAI.  ASD   trrnNOORAPUlCAL  REMARKS, 

^Second  Ser./i.^ 

Let  US  now  relate,  in  a  chapter  specially  devoted  to 
them,  what  new  geographical  and  etlinpgrapliical  facta 
we  have  discovered  ciiice  we  left  Vyanzi,  or  Ma^nnda 
Mkali,  concerning  the  countries  of  Unyamwezi,  L'ko- 
nongo,  Ukaweudi,  Uvinza,  Uhha,  Ukaranga,  Ujiji, 
TJriiudi,  Usowa,  Ukaraniba,  Ugoma,  Uguldia,  Una, 
and  Maujiiemii. 

The  firat  country  for  our  consideration  is  U-nj-a- 
mwezi,  which  might  be  pronounced,  according  to  the 
natives,  Oo-nya-mwczi.  I  Ix-g  to  differ  from  all 
preceding  writers  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word, 
jfeesre.  Krapf  and  Eebman,  to  whom  the  world  is  .in- 
debted for  first  rousing  its  curiosity  re.s})ectiDg  the 
interior  of  Eaet  Africa,  translate  the  word  U-uya-mw( 
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into  "  Country  of  the  Moon  " — U  liei'ng  always  a  prefix 
for  "  country,"  nya  mcniiiiig  "  of,"  and  mwczi,  "  moon." 
Tlic  enidite  Capt.  Burton  seems  inclined  to  tlio  same 
opinion  ;  while  Spcke  unhesitatingly  adopts  the  same 
iiiterprolatioij.  With  all  due  defirrence  to  the  more 
mature  knowledge  of  Africa  which  these  goritleracu 
possess  over  m»?,  I  would  suggest  to  those  interested  iu 
the  discusttiou  of  nice  topics,  ;Siich  as  these,  that  a  Kisa- 
wahih^'iCfinliibinias'heon  given  to  a  Kinyamwezi  word, 
la  the  Kisawahili  language,  if  it  were  a  country  of  titt 
moon,  it  would  be  called  Umwezi.  Unyamwezi  is  a 
Kinyamwezi  wonl,  and  cannot  he  interpreted,  from  tho 
accidental  similarity  of  the  last  two  syllables,  with  the 
well-known  Kisawahili  wonl  mwezi,  which  means 
moon.  If  we  take  the  Kisawahili  standard  for  in- 
terpreting the  word  U-nya-mwezi,  we  might  just  as 
well  accejjt  the  other  meaning  of  tlie  last  two  syllables 
mwezi,  which  mean  thief,  as  well  as  moon,  in  the 
Kisawahili  language. 

Capt.  Burton  says  Uiat  Mr,  Desborough  Cooley 
prefers  "lord  of  the  world"  for  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Unyamwezi,  which  he  spells  "  ilonomoezi."  I 
prefer  Mr.  Cooley's  interpretation  to  Capt.  Burton's, 
j-ft  I  beg  to  differ  with  Mr.  Cooley  also  in  the  precise 
translation.  So  far  as  I  could  ascertain  from  the 
Wanyaniwezi,  and  Arabs  learned  in  tho  lore  of  the 
country,  there  once  lived  a  king  of  Ukalagnnza — which 
is  the  original  name  of  the  country,  and  by  which  name 
alone  the  western  tribes  know  it — whose  name  was 
Mwezi,  who  ruled  over  all  the  land  from  Uj-anzi  to 
tJvinza.  He  was  the  greatest  king  then  known  ;  none 
could  stand  before  him  in  the  battle,  none  ever  reigned 
so  wisely  as  he.  But,  after  this  great  king's  death,  his 
sons  fought  among  themselves  for  the  possession  of  the 
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supreme  power ;  anil  in  the  several  wars  wb  Icb  followed, 
in  tlio  course  of  time,  the  tlistrictit  wliicli  tlio  sons  lind 
gained  became  known  only  by  their  distinctive  namee, 
as  (listingnished  from  the  central  and  greater  portion  of 
the  country,  which  still  retained  its  old  designation  of 
Ukalagnnzft.  But  the  people  wbo  occupied  UkaIagan7Ji, 
and  who  recognized  the  heir  appointed  by  old  Mwczi, 
the  king,  came  to  be  known  by-ond-by  as  children  of 
Mwezi,  and  the  couiitiy  as  Unyamwezi;  and  the  other 
districts  aa  Konougo,  Sagozi,  Gonda,  Simbiri,  &c. 
To  support  this  theorj',  baned  upon  the  tradition  related 
to  nic  by  the  old  chief  of  .Maaingi,  wbicli  lies  on  the 
road  to  Mfuto,  1  will  state  that  the  name  of  the  pi-esent 
king  of  Unindi  is  Mwezi ;  and  it  is  noforiona  that  tlio 
name  of  almost  every  village  in  Africa  is  simply 
derived  from  some  ruler,  elilier  living  or  dead.  In- 
stances : — The  village  of  Misonghi  is  known  from 
Kwihara  to  Bagnmoyo  as  Kadetamare,  the  name  of 
the  chief;  Capt.  Burton  can  confirm  this  fact  himself, 
having  placed  it  on  his  map  as  Kadetamare.  The 
distiict  of  Nyambwa,  in  Ugogo,  is  last  losing  its  old 
title,  and  is  more  extensively  known  as  Pembera 
Pereb,  which  is  the  name  of  the  decrepit  old  Sultan  of 
Nyambwa.  ilrera,  iu  Ukonongo,  is  the  name  of  the 
chief,  while  the  ancient  designation  of  the  district  waa 
Kasera.  "  Mbogo,"  or  "  Unffalo,"  has  also  given  his 
name  to  a  large  and  populous  district  in  Ukonongo ; 
then  there  is  Pumbuni,  the  name  of  a  neighbouring 
chief  to  Mapundii,  of  Usowa.  Uganda  is  fast  givitig 
way  to  the  famous  nnme  of  King  Mtesa;  and,  in  a  few 
years,  a  decade  j>erbaps,  future  travellei's  will  hear 
from  the  Ariibs  of  the  great  country  called  Unyamtesa, 
or  Umtesa.  No;  I  decidedly  object  to  having  Unya- 
mwezi interpreted  into  the  poetic  "  Land  oi"  the  Moon," 
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or  the  ill-raoniiing  "  Land  of  the  Tliicf."     Unyamwozi 
simply  means  tlie  Land  of  Mwezi. 

Also  do  I  differ  most  positively  with  Oapt.  Burton, 
if  he  supposes  that  "  Niracamaye,"  the  country  said  to 
be  sixty  days  from  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  Dutch 
liistorian  Dapper,  can  bo  Uuyamwezi.  A  man  traveUing 
on  hoi-sehack  could  not  aceoniplish  tlie  distance  from 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Unyamwezi,  even  in  1G71' — two 
hundred  years  ago — when  the  country  extended  to 
within  ten  days  of  the  Tang;anika  Lake,  in  sixty  days  ; 
hut  a  native  unencumbered  with  a  load  might  possibly 
reach  Manyuema  in  that  time;  and  " Nimeamaye "  is 
probably  a  comiption,  caused  by  misapprehending  the 
correct  sound  of  Miinyuema,  or  "  Manyuemaye." 

At  the  pi-Gscnt  day  Unyamwezi  extends  from  east  to 
■west  a  rectilineal  distance  of  about  145  miles;  that 
is,  from  the  River  Ngwhalah,  between  Mgongo  Tembo 
and  Madcdita,  in  E.  long.  34%  to  Usenye,  E.  long. 
31°  2.V,  which  is  considered  the  western  extremity  of 
Ukalaganza,  or  Unyamwezi ;  and  fi-om  north  to  south, 
from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Victoria  NTanza, 
in  S.  lat.  3°  51',  to  Gombe  River,  S.  lat.  b"  40',  a 
distance  of  149  geographical  miless  comprising  a  square 
area  of  more  than  24,500  miles. 

This  large  area  is  divided  into  several  districts,  such 
«8  Unyanyembe,  Usagari,  Ugunda,  Ugara,  Nguru, 
Msalala,  Usongo,  Khokoro,  Usimbiri,  Nasangaro, 
Ugoro,  &c. ;  of  which  Unyanyembe  is  the  most 
important  in  Unyamwezi,  both  from  its  central  position 
and  populouancss.  The  people  north  of  Unyanyembe 
are  known  as  the  Wasuknma,  and  those  to  the  south  as 
Watakainji.  The  latter  terra  is  seldom  used  in  Unyan- 
jembc,  though  often  by  the  Wasukuma. 

Taken  altogether,  Unyamwezi  may  bo  siiij  to  be  the 
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finest  country  in  the  whole  of  liist  ami  Central  Africa. 
It  is  one  g^nd  rolliug  tablo-IaiiJ,  with  n  gentle  westeni 
trend  towitnlii  the  Taiigaitika,  which  ditiins  the  greater 
pnrt  of  it.  If  OQC  were  to  take  a  birJWye  view  of  it 
he  would  see  forests,  a  purple-colored  carpet  of  leafage, 
hrolicii  hero  and  there  by  naked  plains  and  clearings, 
Bti"ctching  to  all  points  of  the  horizon,  with  now  and 
then  dark  heaving  masses  of  rctcky  hill,  rising  like 
blunted  oonofi  above  the  geiitlo  undiUatioiis,  which 
rise  and  subside  over  and  beyond  the  horizon,  like 
the  heavy,  exhausted  waves  of  »n  ooean  aAer  a  stonn. 
Stand  upon  any  coign  of  vantage  you  like,  on  the 
height  of  some  of  thowe  great  Titanic  boulders  of 
syenite  which  crop  up  above  the  crest  of  the  hills  around 
Mgongo  Teinho,  or  the  rocky  InimpH  of  Ngaraiso,  and 
yon  will  behold  a  scene  the  like  of  which  you  never 
saw  before.  They  are  no  grand  mountains,  or  sublime 
heights;  there  is  no  picturesqueness  about  it — you 
would  call  it  prosaic,  mouotonons,  [jcrhaps,  for  you  will 
have  witnessed  tJie  same  scene  a  hundred  times  before 
you  will  Iiave  arrived  in  Uyanzi ;  but  in  this  excessive 
monotony  there  is  sublimity.  The  ocean,  churned  into 
foam  and  wild  waves,  is  sublime;  the  ocean,  slumbering 
under  the  equatorial  sun,  Tctlecting  the  deep  blue  of  tlie 
firmament — extending  without  a  ruffle  you  knownot  bow 
fer — is  sublime ;  and  so  is  there  sublimity  in  this  view 
of  the  great,  the  infinite,  apparently  endless  extent  of 
forests  in  Unyamwezi.  The  foliage  is  of  all  the  colors 
of  the  prism;  but  as  the  woods  roll  away  into  tho 
distaui-'o  the  calm,  mysterious  liaze  enwraps  tliom  ia 
its  soft  shroud ;  paints  tbera  fii-st  a  light  blue,  then  J 
gradually  a  deeper  blue,  until,  in  the  distance,  tliere 
appears  but  a  dim  looming;  and  on  gazing  at  its  faded 
contour  we  find  ourselves  fulling  into  a  day-dream,  as 
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indistinct  in  its  outline  as  the  view  which  appears  on 
tlie  horizon.  I  ticfy  any  one  to  gaze  on  such  a  scene 
long  without  wisliing  that  his  life  woiild  fade  away  as 
serenely  as  the  oiithnes  of  the  forests  in  Unyamwozi. 

We  found  a  species  of  pisolitic  limestone  in  the 
maritime  region  ;  schist  and  syenite  in  alternate  lines 
in  Ugogo ;  but  ia  Unyamwezi  the  enormous  smooth 
sheets  which  have  appeared  with  bare  liumps  in  Uyanzi 
loom  up  into  solid  hilL; — great  disintegrated  fi-agmenta 
and  cniggy  ridges,  softened,  of  course,  by  the  wealth  of 
vegelation,  which  hides  the  rough  and  uneven  lines 
fi-om  human  view. 

There  are  only  two  rivers  worthy  of  the  name  in 
Unyamwezi,  and  those  are  the  Northern  and  tho 
Southern  Gombe.  The  northern  river,  under  the  name 
of  Kwala,  sometimes  called  "Wallah,  rises  south  of 
Rubuga,  and  after  sweeping  with  a  north-westerly  curve, 
enters  the  Gombe  north  of  Tabora — even  here  a  stream 
of  some  magnitude  and  importance.  With  good  light 
boats  in  the  latter  part  of  the  rainy  season,  a  man 
■  might  easily— eight  niilcs  or  so  from  Tabora — embai-k 
bis  people,  and  float  down  happily  enough  to  the 
Tanganika  Lake ;  provided,  of  course,  tiiat  all  tlie 
tril)es  were  willing,  A  properly-eqaipped  expedition 
might  work  wonders  in  this  way. 

The  Nghwhalah  River — known  to  rise  north  of 
Kusuri,  intersecting  the  Unyanycmbe  path  fi-cquciitly, 
as  one  may  see  as  he  proceeds  towards  Tura — a  few 
■miles  east  of  Madedita  takes  its  steady  course  south- 
west, and  passing  through  Nguru,  comes  into  view 
again  in  Manyara,  and  is  then  known  as  the  Southern 
Gombe,  but  which  has  a  current  only  during  the  very 
height  of  the  i-aiuy  season.  From  Manyara  it  nms 
across  Ugala  country  in  a  north-by-wcst  direction ;  and 
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before  ita  jmiclioii  wllli  tlie  Malaji^razi  it  receives  tlie 
streams  of  Mrera  and  Mtambu,  \ybich,  after  skirting 
tbe  eastern  Ktse  of  tlie  Ittisawa  Mutintaius,  glido  uortb* 
easterly  across  tho  park  lands  of  Uvenda  to  tlie 
Gorabe.  i 

AU  otbcv  streams,  wbicli  are  few  in  Unyamwozi,  and 
<»f  no  imi»ortance,  discharge  tlreir  waters  into  either  tlio 
Northern  or  Soutliem  Gombe,  The  water  is  gene- 
rally BOpplied  by  large  pools,  or  in  deep,  lengthy 
hollows,  which,  in  India,  would  be  caliexl  millahfs  but, 
-with  Americans,  gullies.  Wliero  niillalis  and  |>ool8 
fail,  pits  are  dug,  by  which  a  pale,  milky  kind  of  water 
is  obtained.  This  color  of  the  water,  to  a  native  of 
Un^-aniwezi,  is  considered  by  liim  to  bo  a  suro  sign  o£^^ 
its  goodness ;  and  he  is  apt  to  evince  his  admiration" 
of  its  qualities,  if  be  is  asked  whether  the  water  is 
good,  by  tbe  fervent  expression,  "  0  miope  sana " — 
*'  Oh,  it  is  quite  white ;"  by  which,  of  course,  yon  must 
understand  that  it  is  veiy  good,  if  very  white. 

The  productions  of  (he  forests  of  Unyamwezi,  aa  well 
as  those  of  Ukonongo  and  Uvinza,  are  similar  to  those 
of  Uyanzi ;  and,  indeed,  such  as  arc  common  to  all 
the  tree-clad  uplands  under  or  near  the  equator. 

Tho  most  gigantic  tree  found  between  Uyanzi  and  ilie 
Tanganika  is  the  mtamba— sycamore,  which  is  equal  in 
size  to  the  mighty  baobabs  of  Ugogo.  It  produces  a 
kind  of  pleasant  fig,  which,  when  ripe,  is  eaten  readily 
by  tbe  natives.  Biit  tbese  sycamores  are  few  and  far 
between.  Other  trees  frequent  in  the  forests  are  known 
by  the  Kiaiwahili  terms — mtanda,  miombo,  mkora, 
mkurougo,  mbembu,  mvide,  mtogwe,  msundunisi, 
mninga,  mbugu,  matonga. 

The  natives  liave  ingeniously  found  uses  for  all  of 
them.    The  imbite  forms  rafters,  as  beautiful  as  cedar. 
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Ci^ble  of  Ijeiug  carved  oniiiinentilly.  It  also  forms 
doors  and  carved  pillars,  whlcli  range  along  the 
veraTida.  It  eniifif  quite  an  agreeable  perfume,  and 
its  dark-retldiah  mahogany-like  lines,  of  red  and  pale 
yellow  are  very  pretty  and  rich-looking. 

Tlie  mkora  is  a  fino  largo  tree,  growing  into  stately 
proportions  in  the  forests  of  Ugxinda  and  some  parts 
of  Ukonongo,  out  of  which  the  natives  carre  most 
laborionaly  the  kiti,  or  stool,  m  sach  freqncnt  nse  with 
the  elders  and  chiefs  threvighout  Africa ;  as  well  as 
their  huge  mortars,  in  which  the  doiirra,  or  sorghixm, 
grain,  and  Indian  corn  In  jiounded  into  flour. 

The  mkuroiigo  is  the  tree  out  of  which  tlio  pole 
which  tlie  natives  use  as  a  pestle  throughout  Central 
Africa  for  the  pounding  of  the  grain  is  made.  It  is 
harder  and  more  durable  than  hickory,  and,  when 
polished,  has  a  whitish  glistening  appe.'irance. 

The  mbugu  supplies  tlje  soft  useful  bark  which  is 
used  by  the  natives  to  make  clotli.  Tlio  bark,  after 
being  well  soaked,  is  pounded,  and,  after  some  diying 
and  rubbing,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  thick  loose 
felt.  Kope  is  also  sometimes  made  of  it,  but  more  fre- 
quently it  is  employed  in  tlio  manufacture  of  kirindos, 
or  round  boxes,  like  primitive  hand-boxes,  which  are 
painted  and  ornamented  with  a  composition  of  various 
clays.  Tliege  kirJndos  are  sometimes  very  gigantic, 
and  are  used  to  store  grain,  supported  above  the  ground, 
out  of  the  reach  of  white  ants,  by  a  strong  structure 
of  logs.  The  bark  of  tlie  mbngu  forms  admirable  sheds, 
and  is  often  used  to  form  a  kitanda,  or  a  rude  bed- 
stead, by  the  fathers  of  families  and  luxuriously-inclined 
youths.  It  is  out  of  the  hark  of  this  tree  that  iJio 
Warori  dwelling  on  the  Rtifijt  construct  their  bark 
canoes. 
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The  mvijte  tree  is  that  out  of  which  the  lake  tribes 
form  tlicir  canooe.  Tlie  largest  canoes  on  the  Tanga- 
nika  aro  considerably  over  sixty  feet  long.  The  tree 
attains  its  greatest  eize  in  the  ravines  of  U^ 
opposite  Ujiji,  on  the  western  shore.  Uvira,  Urundi. 
and  Usowa  also  posscBs  very  many  fine  specimeDs  of 
it.  It  is  a  great  work  of  labor,  the  cutting  down  of 
these  trees,  and  the  excavating  of  the  enormouH  logs  into 
canoef.  It  requires  over  three  months'  labor  before  the 
canoe  may  be  said  to  be  ready  for  launching.  During  tho 
excavation  of  the  huge  log  the  owoer  makes  a  series  of 
fires, out  of  the  chips,  alon;^  tlie  upper  side  of  it,  and  hia 
neighbors  are  called  to  assist  him  in  the  work  for  a  trifle 
of  grain  or  pahn  oil.  When  the  canoe  is  ready  for 
launching,  he  brews  several  pots  of  pombe,  and  invites 
all  hitt  neiglibors  to  push  it<  into  the  sea;  and,  after 
a  spui-t,  they  regale  themselves  with  the  native  beer 
frequently,  and  again  set  about  their  work  with  renewed) 
strength  and  vociferous  shouting.  A  large  canoe  may 
be  bought  with  one  hnndred  and  twenty  doti  of  cloth, 
or,  say,  a  75-lb.  bale ;  but  the  Arabs,  or  the  Wajiji,  wbea 
they  proceed  to  porchase  a  canoe,  generally  take  with 
them  an  assortment  of  goods,  sucli  :ts  a  dozen  pots  of 
palm  oi),  a  dozen  goats,  a  nmnber  of  various  cloths, 
several  hoes,  and  a  number  of  bags  of  Bait  and  grain,  by 
which  the  purchase  is  made  with  profit. 

The  other  trees  which  the  Central  African  for 
produce  are  the  kolquall,or  candelabra  tree;  the  msun- 
durusi,orcopal-trce,  frequent  in  Ukawendi;  the  raoumbo, 
or  palmyra ;  the  miomho ;  the  beautiful  and  fragraot 
mimosa ;  the  mtundu ;  and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Tonga- 
nika  is  seen  the  Ijeautiliil  Guinea  palm  tree,  called 
mchikicbi,  and  the  plantain  tree. 

The  palm  oil  is  extracted  from  the  fi-uit  of  the  palm 


tree,  which  hangs  pendeDt,  somewhat  like  the  date. 
This  is  pounded  and  Iwiled,  and,  when  allowed  to  cool, 
tlie  oil  is  collected  into  great  earthen  pots,  which  will 
contain  from  two  to  five  gallons.  Four  yards  of  cloth, 
or  a  dclti,  will  purchase  one  of  the  largest  pots  full  of 
palm  oil,  which  in  appearance  is  like  soft,  yellow, 
ochre-coloured  butter.  The  Wajiji  and  others  use  the 
oil  for  cooking  fitquently. 

Out  of  the  same  tree,  the  Guinea  palm,  is  extracted 
an  intoxicating  liquor,  called  terabo,  which  is  a  far 
more  agreeable  drink  than  the  pomhe,  or  beer. 

Plantivins  are  abundant  also  in  all  the  villages 
bordering  the  kke.  The  toddy  called  "zogga"  la 
made  by  pounding  the  plantains  in  the  huge  wooden 
mortar  wherein  the  various  grains  are  also  converted 
into  flour. 

Tlie  cactaceous  and  aloetic  plants  are  visible  all  over 
the  country,  hut  in  the  arid  plaius  of  Ugogo  and 
Southern  Dvinza  more  especially. 

The  tamarind  trees  are  frequent  throiighout  the 
forests,  but  they  attain  their  greatest  growth  in  Usa- 
gara,  and  west  of  Unyanyerabe.  Their  fruit  forms  a 
grateful  addified  beverage  when  steeped  in  water. 

The  tamarisks  and  the  fieveral  species  of  acacia 
deserve  notice,  if  one  had  only  space.  The  latter  grow 
everywhere,  and  are  a  sore  trouble  to  a  caravan,  on 
account  of  their  wide-spreading  branches.  The  thorn 
trees  and  gums  are  among  the  most  obnoxiotiH  to 
travellers.  The  former  species  bristle  with  all  kinds  of 
hurtful  thorns.  One  of  the  "wait-a-bit"  kind  caught 
Selim,  my  interpreter,  by  the  neck  one  day  wlien  riding 
while  sick  with  dysentery,  and  tore  an  ugly  wound  in 
the  neck  in  alarming  proximity  to  the  jugular  vein,  the 
mark  of  which  ho  will  carry  to  his  dying  day. 
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Among  the  fruit-bearing  kind  of  trees  are  the 
mbembu,  or  wood  peach  ;  tlie  matonga,  or  mix  vomicJt ; 
the  tamarind;  the  »ing-we, orwood  phim;  the  mtogwe, 
or  wood  apple ;  and  in  Ukawendi  there  are  numerous 
varieties  of  grapes.  IJiit  there  are  scorcB  of  species, 
some  of  which  ai-o  dangerous,  and  othcre  iunocuous, 
wliich  are  indigenous  to  the  soil,  whose  names  or  pro- 
perties I  could  not  obtain. 

Among  tlie  fruit-trees  planted  and  carefully  nourished 
the  Arabs  of  Unyanycmbe  in  their  gardens  are  the 

»paw,  guava,  lime,  citron,  pomegranate,  mango,  ba-^ 
nana,  orango. 

The  principal  food  of  the  several  tribes  dwelling  iu 
Unyamwezi  and  the  countries  west  as  far  as  Lake 
Tanganika  consist*!  of  matama  (Kisawahili),  or  dourra 
(Arabic),  or  jowar  (Hindostanee),  the  Linntean  title  of 
which  is  the  Jloteus  sorghttm ;  bajri  (Holcm  spicahLs) ; 
millet  (Pa7iicum  italicum) ;  maweri,  or  sesame ;  maize,  or 
Indian  coin.  The  pulse  kinds  are  numerous,  but  the 
vetch,  the  field  and  large  garden  beanu  are  most  common. 
Kice  is  plentiful  in  Unyan^'embe  and  Ujiji ;  wheat  is 
grown  by  tlie  Arabs  only. 

Sweet  potatoes,  yamu,  and  manioc  aio  abundant  in 
TJnyanyembe  and  Ujiji,  and  in  some  ports  of  Ukawendi. 
Sugar-cane  flourishes  at  Ujiji. 

There  is  only  one  harvest,  which  takes  place  in  April 
on  the  Tanganika,  in  May  in  Unyamwezi,  and  in  June 
in  the  maritime  region.*^ 

Cotton,  tobacco,  and  the  castor-oil  plant  arc  grown 
everywhere  throughout  the  central  regions.  Gourds 
and  cuciuubers  are  also  numerous  and  plentiful.  Indigo 
grows  wild. 

Among  the  slirubs,  plants,  and  grasses  indigenous  to 
Central  Africa  may  be  mentioned  the  wild  thymo  and 
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sage,  the  holly  and  sunflower,  bird-pepper,  chilies, 
ginger,  turmeric,  the  oleander,  gloriosa  euperba  (newr 
the  Tanganika) ;  the  poppy-flower  (grows  wild  in  the 
neighborliood  of  villages  in  Ukaweudi),  as  also  wild 
mustard  and  curry.  But  in  the  great  forests  hoi-deriug' 
the  lake  may  be  seen  a  hundred  varieties  of  flowering 
shrubs,  exhaling  an  exquieitoly  sweet  fragrance.  Among 
the  grnsgea  are  the  hawk-weed,  ox-eye,  the  grass  Icnown 
as  bhota  in  India,  and  whitlow,  Ijesides  scores  of  _rauk 
Species,  such  as  the  tiger  and  spear  grass. 

The  lotus,  water,  and  leafless  lilies  may  be  seen 
in  tlie  still  Gombe  lakes,  and  in  the  pools  of  tlka- 
wendi. 

Papyrus  and  the  matete  cane  margin  all  the  un- 
inhabited spots  on  the  alluvial  plains  on  the  shores  of 
tho  Tanganika.  The  eschinomena?,  or  the  pith  tree, 
may  be  seen  at  tlie  months  of  all  tho  large  rivers  issuing 
into  this  lake. 

As  the  limits  to  which  I  am  necessarily  restricted  in 
a  chapter  such  as  this  prevent  my  entering  into  a 
detailed  zoological  account  of  the  species  of  animals 
and  birds  of  Central  Africa,  my  readers  will  perhaps 
pardon  me  if  I  am  brief. 

I  shall  commence  with  the  qnadramanous  ordei",  as 
the  most  highly  organized  of  the  brute  species. 

The  largest  of  this  kind  is  what  is  known  as  the 
"W'anderoo  baboon.  It  is  distinguished  for  its  great 
size  and  leonine  aspect.  From  a  distaueo  it  resembles 
a  small  lion,  and  its  hoarse  IkjIIow  roar  in  tho  dense  forests 
of  ITkawendi  serves  not  a  little  to  heighten  the  illnsion. 
A  long  greyish  mane  surrounds  tho  head  and  covers 
tho  neck.  The  hair  on  its  back  is  of  a  dark  grey,  mixed 
with  light  brown.  The  tail  is  long,  and  ends  in  a  tuft. 
It  dwells  in  the  hollows  of  large  trees  and  in  caves. 
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This  was  the  kind  we  saw  near  tiie  sources  of  tiio 

Ruffufu,  but  OH  some  of  tbe  feeders  of  the  same  river 
further  west  we  saw  large  numbers  of  this  baboon,  of 
a  true  tawny  color. 

After  this  comes  the  immense  dog-faced  baboon,  a 
description  of  which  I  have  given  in  the  prt;ce<1in^ 
chapter.  There  are  other  and  smaller  species  found  in 
Ukawendi  and  Western  Ukonongo,  with  black  faces, 
simitar  to  the  tota  of  Abyssinia.  They  am  exceedingly 
active,  and  good  climbers.  They  lead  a  gregarious 
life,  and  feed  on  wild  berries,  mbenibu,  or  wood  peatdi, 
and  insects. 

Tlio  larger  feline  animiils  which  we  saw  were  the 
lion  and  the  leopard,  in  the  forests  of  Ukawondi.  The 
hide  of  (ho  lion  ijccomes  the  property  of  the  Sultau. 
The  lion  inhabits  the  dark  thick  belts  of  timber  which 
border  the  streams,  and  wherever  game  is  found  in 
the  park  lands  this  proud  beast  is  also  sure  to  be  found. 

The  cry  of  the  spotted  cyn-hya;na  was  heard  almost 

rfjrery  night  on  our  journey  tliroughout  Africa,  especiully 

^gl  Utjiiidii  and  Ugogn.     This  animal  is  as  large  as  a 

mastiff,  with  a  most  powerful  head,  indicating  great 

strength  of  jaw.    Its  color  is  a  dirty  tawny  mixed  with 

grey,  and  with  black  spots  that  seem  faded.     Its  ears 

are  large  and  thick,  spotted  with  black.    The  dental 

system  is  similar  to  that  of  a  dog,  but  the  hyoma  has 

three  false  molars  in  the  upper  row,  and  four  in  the 

lower.     Their  tooth  are  armed  with  formidable  cutting 

'  points,  which  enable  them  to  crusli  the  largest  bones. 

Tbe  jackals  we  met  were  similar  to  our  prairie 
coyotes,  and  their  erics  had  the  same  shaii)  yelping 
tones.  They  are  simitar  to  foxes  in  their  muzzles,  and 
have  thick  busliy  tails.    Their  color  is  of  a  dark  grey. 

Otlier  animals  which  wo  met  were  elephants,  rhino- 
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oerofies  the  camelopard,  or  tbo  giraffe,  thu  zt,liia,  the 
hartcbcoit,  tlio  elauJ,  tlie  buffalo,  spring-bok,  pallah, 
or  water  buck,  the  sable  antelope,  the  briiKlleJ  gim, 
the  reddwli  and  kaii-col«red  hog  and  wild  boar,  the 
hyrax,  or  coney,  the  kudu  {^Aiit.  strejMiceroa),  tlie  tiny 
perpimllay  or  blue-buck,  and  scores  of  the  reit-bok, 
or  red -buck  (.4.  EUotragus).  As  I  have  alrirady 
dosci'ibed  tliein,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  my  observa- 
tions. I  mav  mention  here  that  I  have  seen  uumboifi 
of  prairie  dogs,  or  ground  equirrels,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Riigufu  or  the  Gombe.  Of  the  hippopotami  and  croco- 
diles we  saw  numbers,  iu  the  Kingiiui,  the  Gombe,  and 
the  Malagarazi  Uivurs,  and  the  Lake  Tangi»nika. 

The  domesticated  animals  are  such  as  arc  cuminon 
to  all  countries.  The  oxen  are  of  two  kinds;  that 
whicli  we  saw  in  Ugogo,  Unyanycinbe,  and  Uhha,  was 
distiuguished  by  a  hump  between  the  shoulders,  such  as 
has  the  American  bison.  The  other  kind,  which  we  svw 
in  Ujiji  only,  was  distinguished  by  long  legs,  thin  body, 
and  enormouBly  long  horns. 

Sheep  are  common  with  all  tribes,  and  are  distin* 
guishcd  by  broad,  fat,  heavy  tails.  Goats  arc  numerous, 
and  of  various  colors,  lint  the  finest  goats  in  Africa 
ai-e  ihofie  of  Mauyuema,  which  are  stiort-lc^ed  and 
stout-bodied. 

The  asses,  great  numbers  of  which  are  found  in 
ULiaiiarama,  are  strong  and  large,  but  vicious  and  wild. 

Dogs  are  numerous,  and  are  seen  in  every  village. 
They  are  of  the  true  pariah  breed,  and  are  a  cowardly 
and  mangy  set. 

Tame  cats  are  also  frequent  in  everj'  village,  and 
they  must  have  u  6ne  time  of  it,  as  the  rats  ini'est  every 
house,  but,  and  tcmbe. 

The   feathered   race  ia  very   numerous  in   Central 
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Africa.  The  most  ooramon  of  t!ie  Wrda  which  we  saw 
were  fish-eagles,  bustards,  kites,  vultures,  white-necked 
crowe,  tiu-lledoves,  ortolans,  saddle-lnlled  storks,  on  the 
Gombe,  the  Mpokwa,  and  the  Rngufu:  the  ihis  nigra, 
the  ibis  religiosa,  toucans,  wild  geese  (armed  witli  spurs 
on  their  wiugs),  wild  ducks,  black  Madagascar  ducks, 
and  gulls  on  the  Tanganika;  j>addy  birdif,  thruBhes, 
iiammcr-headed  otorks,  ijclicaiis,  lead-colored  and  tiiffc- 
headed  cranes,  divers,  kingfishers,  and  Egyptian  geese, 
eared  gTel>eB,  t^rus,  guiitca-fowl,  quail,  ptarmigan,  and 
florican.  I  also  saw  some  ostriches  in  Ugogo;  swans 
on  Lake  Ugombo ;  snipe  and  wagtails  on  the  Tanganika, 
near  the  Rusizi  River ;  besides  groat  and  little  owls,  bats, 
barbetfi,  and  the  balainceps  and  sand-pipei-s.  Others  which 
I  recognized  were  hoopoes,  parrots,  jays,  wrens,  red- 
wings, golden  fly-catcliors,  and  the  little  egrets.  Thit^ 
as  you  may  see,  is  far  too  long  a  list  to  enter  into  any 
description  oi  the  sevoi-al  8])ecie8. 

Among  the  reptiles  we  met  were  a  long  green  snake, 
the  boa,  and  a  little  silver-backed  snake.  Rock  lizards 
were  innumerable;  tortoise,  iguanas,  the  gymnopus, 
toads,  frogf,  and  terrapin  were  also  met  with. 

The  insects  seen  principally  were  the  common  hou»c 
flies,  mosquitoes,  Beas,  lice,  ti4i;tfic,  horse  and  gadflies, 
enormous  beetles,  dragon-flies,  tarantulas,  garden  and 
house  spiders,  yellow  scorfiioiis,  oontipcdos,  myrlapedes, 
caterpillars,  pismires,  white,  red,  and  black  ants. 

The  fishes  of  the  Tanganika  are  of  great  variety. 

(1.)  The  first  is  tlie  silurus,  called  by  the  Wajiji  singa, 
which  grows,  according  to  native  report,  to  four,  and  even 
six  feet  in  length.  The  one  I  sketched  was  38J  inches 
long,  and  weighed  lOj  lbs.  in  weight,  but  was  eonadered 
to^  be  a  smalt  one.  It  is  an  extremely  fat  fish,  of  a 
dark-brown  color  on  the  back,  and  light  brown,  inclined 
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to  wliiteness,  on  tlie  belly.  This  fish  is  scaleleaa.  It  is 
the  same  kind  which  we  find  in  the  pools  and  riveiB. 
It  is  caught  in  ihe  Gomhe  River  hj  himJrediJ,  in  cut 
up  aud  dried,  and  carried  into  Unyanyembe  for  eale 
to  the  Arabs,  the  Moharamedanized  negroes,  and 
"Wasawahili. 

(2.)  Tlie  next  in  importance  and  size  is  the  eangara, 
scaled,  considered  good  for  food.  The  one  which  the 
■woodcut  represents  was  23  inchcR  long,  and  151  inchea 
round  the  \xn\y,  and  weighL-d  6^1be. 

(3.)  Next  comes  the  mvuro,  a  tliick,  fleshy  fish, 
considered  excellent  eating.  This,  also,  is  scaled.  The 
engraving  on  page  532  repreaenta  one  18  inches  long, 
ISj-  inches  round  the  body,  and  weighing  fij  lbs. 

(4.)  A  scaled  fish  called  the  "  chiii,"  which  I  sketched, 
was  9^  inches  long,  4  inches  round  the  body,  had  a 
greenish  tint  on  its  back,  and  was  light  underneath. 

(5.)  A  scaleless  fish,  7  inclics  long,  4  Laches  broad, 
marked  with  pale  inky  stripes  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
broad,  belly  white,  a  lumdsome  fish,  is  very  numerous 
in  the  lake,  and  large  captures  of  this  kind  are  made 
daily  hy  the  fishermen  of  Ujiji. 

(6.)  Another  scaleless fish,  6  inches  long,  with  silvei-ed 
belly,  had  a  taste  like  trout,  aud  is  a  gi-eat  fiivorite, 

(7.)  A  perch,  general  edze  8  inches  long,  and  6  inches 
round  the  .body,  was  a  very  diy  fish,  and  seldom  pur- 
chased except  by  the  poor  classes. 

(8.)  A  short,  thick  eel,  is  a  fine-flavored  fish.  Tlie 
one  sketched  waa  17  inches  long,  and  A  inches  round 
the  body. 

Tlie  above-mentioned  species  are  among  the  motit 
important  of  the  fishes  of  the  Tanganika  ;  but  there  is 
another  variety,  which,  though  the  smallest  fish,  yet 
contributes  more  than  any  other  to  tlie  food  of  the 
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yeople,  :in(l  that  is  tlic  minuto  "dogara,"  a  species  of 
white-bait,  wliich  in  caught  in  great  nets  by  the  tJiou- 
sitml.  Thoy  are  spread  oat  in  the  eun  to  dry,  or  are 
salted,  and  are  in  tliis  manner  exported  even  as  far  &s 
Unyanyembe.  There  are  also  Boveral  varieties  of  fish 
like  the  ^rdincs  of  the  French  coast,  which  are  canght 
with  rod  and  line,  or  band-nets.  Tlie  markets  of  Ujiji 
ahjo  expose  sbritaps,  and  a  kind  of  oyster,  for  sale. 

The  metals  known  to  the  tribes  nnder  consideration 
ai-c  copper  and  iron.  Tlie  copper  is  couvcycd  from  tlio 
coast  and  from  Una  ;  the  wrought  iron  from  Usukuraa, 
or  the  northern  states  of  Uuyamwezi,  and  from  Uvira. 
All  brass  ornaments  worn  in  the  far  interior  nre  maun* 
fiictured  by  the  natives  from  t]ie  tliick  bmss  wire  sold 
by  caravans.  Thongb  iron  ore  is  abundant — even 
cropping  above  the  giound  in  seores  of  places  between 
Unyamwezi  and  Ujiji — yet  it  is  seldom  worked ;  thongb 
there  are  instances,  in  Ukonongo  and  Uvinza,  where 
the  natives  smelt  the  ore,  and  make  their  own  iron. 

The  diseases  by  which  the  natives  are  commonly 
nffliclcd,  west  of  Unyanyembe,  are  acute  dysentery, 
chronic  dywentery,  cholera  morbus,  remittent  fever, 
intermittent  fever,  or  ague,  typhoid  fe^-ei",  low  con- 
tinuous fever,  heart  disease,  rheumatism,  paral^-sis, 
wnall-pox,  itch,  ophthalmia,  sore  throat,  consumption, 
colic,  cutaneous  eruptions,  ulcers,  svphilis,  gonoiThea, 
convulsions,  prolapsus  ani,  umbilical  hernia,  and 
nephritis. 

But  the  great  and  terrible  scoarge  of  East  and 
Central  Africa  is  the  small-pox.  The  bleached  skulln 
of  the  victims  to  this  fell  disease,  which  lie  along  every 
caravan  road,  indicate  but  too  clearly  tbe  havoc  it  makes 
annually,  not  only  among  the  ranks  of  the  several 
tniding  expeditions,  hut  also  among  the  villages  of  tlie 
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respective  tribcD.  Some  caravaiia  are  decimated  by  it, 
Hud  villages  have  been  more  tban  balf-depopulafed. 
Dr.  Llvingstouo  has  sitveU  many  a  poor  life  iu  Africa 
by  vaccination ;  and  it  is  affliction  at  witnessing  the 
ravages  daily  made  amongst  tbc  people  tbat  has  com- 
pelled him  to  make  an  appeal  for  some  vaccine  matter 
to  be  sent  to  him. 

Tho  remodies  used  by  the  people  themselves  are 
simple  herbs,  or  decoctions  of  herbs,  delivered  by  the 
"  waganga,"  or  medicine-men.  The  medicinal  u«o  of 
the  castor-oil  plant  is  not  knoi^Ti ;  the  oil  extracted 
from  tbe  seeds  is  used  only  to  smear  their  heads  and 
bodies  with.  Emetics  are  obtained  from  the  bark  of  a 
certain  tree,  and  the  Arabs  state  it  to  be  most  powerful. 
For  nephritic  diseases  the  waganga  compound  a  medi* 
cine  from  tbe  root  of  a  plant,  and  from  the  leaves  of  a 
shrub  which  gfrows  near  Unyamwezi,  but  whose  name 
they  would  never  tell  me,  ihongb  I  endeavoured  to 
purchase  it  with  a  cloth.  Though  I  have  seen  a  man  uso 
it  daily  for  a  month,  I  never  observed  it  had  any  effect 
on  him.  Among  the  Arabs  the  i-emody  is  gum-nmBtic, 
boiled  in  water,  and  a  cupful  of  the  liquid  taken  every 
evening  before  retiring,  or  a  cupful  of  new  milk  taken 
every  morning  and  evening.  For  rheumatism  the  re- 
medy i8  lying  down  in  the  sun,  or  being  rubbed  briskly. 
Colic  is  supposed  fo  be  cured  by  inserting  the  finger 
down  the  throat,  and  causing  vomiting.  For  dj-sentery, 
warm  stones  are  employed  over  tho  abdomen,  and  ta 
the  posterior  parta  Patients  suffering  from  miasmatic 
fevers  fold  themselves  in  cloths,  and  lie  down  in  the  sun 
imtil  perspiration  ensues ;  but  I  have  seen  this  treat- 
ment terminate  mth  death  among  the  men  of  my 
own  Expedition.  In  cases  of  small-pox,  quarantine  is 
rigorously  enforced,  no  one  venturing  near  the  patients 
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except  those  who  have  already  suffered  from  it.  ^lembers 
of  !i  caravan  attacked  by  the  small-pox  are  excluded 
from  tlio  society  ot'tlie  heallhy,  and  liave  special  Bheds 
set  apart  for  them  outside  of  the  camp.  But  the  suc- 
ceeding caravans  contain  several  reckloiis young  fellows, 
who  thoughtlessly  enter  within,  and  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards begin  to  feel  ill,  and  to  complain  of  loss  of  appe- 
tite, pains  in  the  back,  and  low  fever;  and  before  long 
we  know  they  have  become  victims,  and  are  in  tlieir 
turn  ostracised,  and  if  uuable  to  walk  are  left  to  die, 
for  no  settlement  will  permit  them  to  approach  their 
gates,  and  a  caravan  cannot  halt  in  the  wildemess. 
When  thus  driven  from  the  face  of  man  as  one  accursed, 
he  seeks  the  jungle,  with  his  store  of  food  and  water ; 
builds  his  hut,  and  there  reats  until  his  recovery  or  death. 

Upon  leaving  tlie  noble  park  lands  and  forests  of 
Unyamwezi,  we  find  ourselves  in  Ukonongo,  famous  for 
its  wild  wood-peach  trees,  and  its  fine  teak-wood,  and 
its  broad  sheets  of  iron-ore,  which  crop  out  frequently 
as  we  journey  toward  the  south  and  weat.  The  eastern 
part  of  Ukonongo  is  but  a  continuation  of  the  park 
land  of  Unyamwezi ;  but  as  we  approach  its  western 
frontier,  boi-deriug  on  Ukawendi,  enormous  lumpy 
ridges  rise  prominently  into  view,  which  serve  as  a 
watershed  to  tlio  River  Mrera,  and  the  numerous  oozy, 
marahy  ravines  trending  towards  the  Eikwa  Plain. 

It  is  ver}-  pretty  and  agreeable,  and,  stretching  a 
point,  we  might  say  picturesque,  the  first  view  we  get 
of  the  blue  conical  hills,  which  either  rise  singly  or  in 
triplets  above  the  far-reaching  plain  which,  so  I  was 
informed,  extends  across  the  Rungwa  River  to  the 
pastoral  lands  of  the  Southern  Watuta.  Many  of  the 
feeders  of  the  Rungwa  River  take  their  rise  just  where 
Ukonongo  and  Ukawendi    unite.     Several  rise  in  the 
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district  of  Kafiera.  I  have  been  informeil  that  the 
Rungwa  Btvcr  is  H8  Inrge  as  the  MHlagnm2i,and  that  its 
principal  Eource  is  in  Ceuti'al  Urori.  During  the  niinv 
season  this  river  overflows  the  plain  around  it,  just 
as  the  irukondokwa  liivcr  inundates  the  Makata  Plain. 
Hence,  Sjjeke,  on  his  map,  has  a  bhiish  patcli,  which  is 
supposed  to  represent  the  Eikwa  Lagoon ;  but  much 
questioning  on  this  point  hai<  failed  to  clidt  any 
knowledge  of  it,  save  that  the  plain  is  covered  with 
water  during  the  wet  season. 

Jtf  it  be  true  tiiat  the  Rungwa  River  rises  in  Cenlrnl 
Urori,  then  we  must  accept  the  statement  that  the 
Bufiji,  or  the  Ruhwha  River,  has  its  sources  south-west 
of  Ubena,  as  probable,  at  a  group  of  mountains  whieli 
may  possibly  bo  tlie  same  whence  tlie  Chambezi  takes 
its  rise. 

South  of  Ukonoiigo  is  Ihe  territory  of  the  Watuta ; 
south-east  are  the  districts  of  Iho  Warori ;  south-west 
are  UfiiJa  and  Kannigu ;  west  is  Ukaweudi ;  north  is 
Utakama,  or  the  southern  provinces  of  Unyamwezj. 
I  Ukawendi  we  find  to  be  an  almoet  uninhabited 
country,  with  an  irregular  suiHaco,  forested,  well  drained 
hy  myriads  of  fine  streams,  a  fertile  and  a  favored  land 
with  an  abounding  fauna  and  flora,  I'lie  only  settle- 
ment* of  any  importance  are  those  of  Mana  Msenge,  in 
the  north ;  those  of  Ngondo  and  T ongwe,  iu  the  west,  on 
the  Tanganika;  those  of  Rusawa,  in  the  centre;  Pnm- 
huru,  iu  tlie  south,  and  Utanda,  in  the  south-east. 

The  more  important  rivers  are  the  Rugufu,  which, 
rising  in  the  hilly  group  near  Pumbuni,  flows  parallel 
with  the  lake  through  a  deep  valley  north,  issuing  into 
the  lake  south  of  the  Malagnrazi.  The  next  is  the 
Loajeri,  which,  rising  between  Kagnngu  and  Pumburu 
ranges,  issues  into  the  lake]  near  the  chief  village  of 
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Urimba.     There  are  scores  of  such  rivers  as  the  Uwc- 
lasia,  Siguiiga,  Mviga,  and  Kivoe. 

Ukawendi,  rankiug  third  in  size  among  the  oinntricn 
in  the  central  region,  stretches  from  the  Malagarazi 
Jliver,  from  about  S.  lat.  '>°  10'  lo  ahont  S.  lat  6°  18'. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Southern  Uvinna  and 
the  Malagarazi  Kivcr ;  on  the  east  by  Ugara  and 
Ukonongo ;  on  the  south  by  Usowa  and  UBpa ;  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Taiiganika  Lake. 

Proceeding  north  from  Ukawendi,  wc  arrive  in 
Southern  Uvjuza,  a  country  much  cut  ujj  by  deep 
ravines,  of  a  mountainous  and  rugged  character,  inter- 
sected in  all  direetions  by  dun-colored  lines  of  naked 
ridges.  In  the  alluvial  valley  of  the  Malagarazi  are  . 
numerous  salt-pans,  out  of  which  the  nativCH  extract 
considerable  quantities  of  salt.  There  ai-e  but  lew 
streams  flowing  thi-ough  it.  Among  the  upccial  pitt- 
ductions  are  goats  and  grain. 

Crossing  the  ilalagarazi,  we  come  to  a.  lengthy, 
latitudinal  strip  of  poor  country,  called  Noithera 
Uvin^-a.  The  Boil  is  poor,  nourishing  but  a  sparse 
jungle  of  gunts,  thorne,  tamarind,  mimosa,  and  a  few 
stunted  specimens  of  teak.  Tlie  salt  ]>lains  are  exten- 
sive, and  the  possession  and  exclusive  right  to  these 
are  fnutful  subjects  of  contention  between  the  two 
great  chiefs,  Lokanda  Mira  and  NKOgcra. 

The  Malngarazi  at  its  bead-waters  is  known  as  the 
Northern  Gombe.  As  it  flows  through  extensive 
ealinas^  its  waters  have  a  slightly  saline  taste,  but  not 
disagreeably  so.  It  falls  into  the  Tauganika,  south 
of  Ujiji  Bunder.  I  believe  it  is  navigiiblo  Ijv  boats  all 
the  way  from  the  lake  lo  "Wilyaukuru.  I  know  it  is 
navigable  thus  far  in  the  rainy  season. 

Northern  Uvinza  is  liounded  by  the  pastoral  country 
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Pbyri,  or  Weiten  Pajr—wri ;  ob  the  soidli 
Ifahgins;  scmI  on  tfce  west  W  Ulamigm. 

It*  pnnci|Hl  setAmmtB  are  Hpete,  Una  ve,  Yambe: 
abb,  bm^  Xzr^am's  Uaod.  and  LokaDtb 
firtriet.    Tbe  chief  prodoctioDS  am  goati^  tbeep,  grai 
and  nit. 

From  t'Tinza  we  proceed  to  Uhha.  This  Utter  is 
an  immeoaa  plain  country,  omilar  in  app<.'arauce  to 
our  prairies  of  Nt^maka.  It  is  known  nwW  the  two 
divisione^  Kimenyi  and  Antari.  Uhha,  in  its  most  cxtcn* 
ahre  sense,  is  botmded  (Ml  the  north  by  Utata,  on  the  south 
and  cast  by  Uvinza,  on  the  west  by  Ukanuiga  and  Vjiji. 

The  range  of  moantainii  which  are  said  to  form  the 
divisional  line  between  Ubha  aud  Ututa  give  birih  to 
two  streaniB  of  note,  the  Rusagi  and  Riigufu.  Other 
titreams  are  called  Suiiuzzi,  Kauengi,  and  Pombwo. 
Motttly  all  these  streams  that  run  through  Uhha  are 
slightly  brackiiih,  mpecially  the  Pombwe,  Kanengi,  and 
the  RusQgi. 

The  denuded  platiis  of  Ulilia  Bupport  large  herds  of 
hump-bncked  cattle  and  broad-tailed  eheep.  The  goata 
are  also  very  fine.  The  Boil  is  fertile,  and  produces 
fine  crope  of  Ilulcut)  »orghum  and  maize.  The  climate 
is  good,  and  the  beat  is  tempered  by  the  breeisen  of  th< 
Tanganika  and  ttie  winds  of  Usagara. 

The  small  lakes  or  lai^  pools  of  Uhha  are  a 
conspicuous  feature.  They  occupy  extensive  but 
shallow  circular  depressions,  or  basins.  Kvidences  are 
not  wanting  to  prove  that  at  one  time  or  another  mncb 
of  Uhha  was  inundated,  and  that  the  valley  of  th 
Malagaruzi  Uivcr  was  nothing  but  a  deep  arm  of  tb 
Tanganika.  An  accomplished  geologist  would  fini 
subjects  of  surpassing  interest  in  this  region. 
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Proceeding  westward,  aud  croseing  the  small  stream 
Sunuzzi,  we  arrive  in  Ukaranga,  a  countrj'  exceedingly 
diversified  in  its  character.  North,  as  it  joins  Nortliera 
Ulihtt,  it  is  mountainoiiH ;  south,  it  is  a  lengthy  Kmooth 
slope,  covered  with  tall  teak  trees;  in  the  centre  it 
consists  of  rolling  hills,  drained  by  swift,  clear  streams 
— a  fertile  and  delightful  district.  From  the  east,  a 
number  of  parallel  ridges,  all  tree-clad,  Ktrike  out  at 
right  angles  westward  from  the  main  range  which 
separates  North-eastern  Uhha  from  Ukaranga,  and 
subside  suddenly  as  they  approach  the  alluvial  valley 
of  the  Liuche. 

The  treee  of  Ukaranga  are  principally  teak,  the 
mbugu,  and  bamboo.  The  climate  is  exceedingly  soft 
and  moist.  A  constant  drizzle  seems  to  i>e  pouring 
over  the  tops  of  the  Ukamnga  ridge«,  whence  arise  the 
numerous  streams  that  discharge  themselves  into  the 
Liuche. 

From  the  heights  of  Ukaranga  we  desoend  into  the 
Liuche  valley,  and  find  ourselves  in  Ujiji,  a  district  of 
surpassing  beauty  and  fertility,  and  come  in  view  of 
that  mighty  inland  sea  wliose  shores  must  from  hence- 
forth be  considered  sacred,  for  "  the  place  that  iv  good 
man  has  trod  remains  hallowed  to  all  time."  And, 
indeed,  nature  has  assisted  us  in  the  love  which  we 
now  feel  for  the  classic  lands  bordering  the  Tanganika. 
Ko  man,  however  prosaic  his  nature,  can  stand  on  the 
beach  of  Ujiji,  and  look  westward  across  the  broad 
belt  of  silver  waters  at  sunset,  without  being  alTected, 
in  the  iuuerniost  recesses  of  his  heart,  at  the  display  of 
colors  which  the  sun  reveals  on  the  face  of  tJie  heaven 
in  which  he  is  set.  The  ethereal  colors  come  and  go 
with  the  rapidity  of  magic.  They  are  of  gold  and 
azure,  pink  and  silver,  purple  and  safTiou ;  in  thin  lines 
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and  broad  bars,  cirri  and  cumuli  are  transfornted  into 
burnished  Uaming  gold ;  they  reflect  their  refiilgence 
on  the  gigantic  blue-black  barrier  which  bounds  llie 
Tanganika  westward;  they  reveal  the  whole  panorama 
of  mountains,  Bpread  over  them  lovely  rosy  hues,  and 
bathe  them  in  a  flood  of  silver  light. 

Tlie  most  remarkable  tribe  in  Central  Africa  are  the 
Wanyamwczi.  A  beau-ideal  of  a  5fnyamwczi  to  me 
will  be  a  tall  loug-Hmbed  black  man,  with  a  good- 
natured  face,  always  with  a  broad  emile  ujwn  it; 
displaying  in  the  ccutrt;  of  the  upper  row  of  twth 
a  small  bole,  which  was  cut  out  wht-n  be  was  a  boy,  to 
denote  his  tribe;  with  hundreds  of  long  wiry  ringlets 
hanging  down  his  neck ;  almost  naked ;  giving  me  a 
fall  view  of  a  fonn  which  would  make  an  excellent 
model  for  a  black  Apollu.  I  have  seen  many  of  this 
tribe  in  the  garb  of  the  frecdmen  of  Zanzibar,  sporting 
a  turban  of  new  American  sheeting,  or  wearing  the 
long  dislidasheh  (sliirt)  of  the  Arab,  presenting  as  fine 
and  intelligent  an  appearance  sw  any  Msawabili  from  the 
Zangaebar  coast ;  but  I  cannot  rid  myself  of  my  ideal. 

A  Mnyamwezi  is  the  Yankee  of  Africa ;  he  is  a  born 
trader  aud  traveller.  From  days  immemorial  In's  tril* 
has  monopolized  the  carrying  of  goods  from  one 
country  to  another.  The  Mnyamwezi  is  the  camel,  the 
horse,  the  mule,  and  the  ass — the  beast  of  burden  to 
which  all  travellers  anxiously  look  to  convey  his 
luggage  from  the  coast  to  the  far  African  interior. 
The  Arab  can  go  nowhere  without  his  help ;  the  white 
traveller,  bound  on  an  exploring  trip,  cannot  travel 
without  him.  He  is  generally  found  in  great  numbers 
at  Bagamoyo,  Konduchi,  Kaole,  Dar  i?alaam,and  Kilwa, 
waiting  to  be  liired  for  a  long  voyage.  He  is  like  tJie 
sailor,  having  his  habitat  in  certain  sailors'  boarding'' 
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houses  in  g:reat  seaport  towns ;  and,  like  the  sailor,  is 
n  restless  rover.  Tlie  sea-coast  to  a  Miiyamweai  is  like 
New  York  to  an  EugUsli  sailor.  At  New  York  the 
English  sailor  can  re-ship  witli  higher  pay,  so  can  the 
Mnyamwezi  re-hire  himself  on  the  coast,  for  a  return 
trip,  at  a  higher  rate  than  from  Unyarawezi  to  the  sea. 
Ho  is  in  such  demand,  and  during  war  time  so  scarce, 
that  hi«  pay  is  great,  ranging  from  thirty-six  yards  of 
cloth  to  one  hundred  yards.  A  Imudred  of  these  human 
(teles  deaommevfiW  readily  cost  the  traveller  10,000  yards 
of  cloth,  even  as  far  as  Unyanyembe.  a  three  montlis' 
journey.  10,000  yards  of  cloth  at  Ziiu'/ibar  represent 
$5,000  in  gold.  But  with  patience  and  rigid  economy 
the  same  number  may  be  procured  for  ^3,000. 

The  Wanyamwe/i,  weighted  with  the  balca  of 
Zanzibar,  containing  cottons  and  domestics  from 
iVfassachuaetts, calicoes  from  England,  prints  fromMuscat, 
cloths  from  Cutch,  beads  from  Germany,  brass  wiro 
from  Great  Britain,  may  be  found  on  the  Lualaba,  in 
the  forests  of  Ukawendi,  on  the  hills  of  Uganda,  the 
mountoins  of  Karagwah,  on  the  jdaiiiH  of  Uron,  on  the 
plateau  of  Ugogo,  in  the  park  lands  of  Ukouongo,  in 
the  swamps  of  Useguhha,  the  defiles  of  Usagara,  in  the- 
wilderness  of  Ubena,  among  the  pastoral  tribes  of  the 
Watuta,  trudging  along  (he  bauk»  of  the  Kufiji,  in  slave- 
trading  Kilwa — everywhere  throughout  Central  Africa. 

While  journeying  with  caravans,  they  ai-e  docile  and 
tractable ;  in  their  villages  they  are  a  merry*making 
set ;  on  trading  expeditions  of  their  own  they  are  keen 
and  clever ;  as  Ruga-Rugai  they  are  nnscmpuloug  and 
("old ;  in  Ukonongo  and  Ukawendi  they  are  huntcra ; 
in  Usukuma  thoy  are  drovers  and  iron-smelters;  in 
Lunda  they  are  euorgotic  scarchera  for  ivory ;  on  the- 
a>ast  thoy  are  a  wondering  and  awe-sti'uck  people. 
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The  Wanyamwezi,  I  fear,  are  dying  ont,  or   tht 
have  emigi'ated  to  distant  part* ;    but  I  base  my  first 
statement  upon  the  large  tracts  of  their  country  that 
arc  desolated,  such  as  Mgoiigo  Tembo,  Rubnga,  Kigw^H 
Utanda,  Mfuto,  Masange,  Wiiyankuni.    SiicK  nneasj^^ 
diitftatisfied  npirita  as  Manwa  Sera,  Niongo,  Mirambo, 
and  Oseto  tend  by  the  constant  strife  they  ai-e  engaged 
in  to  materially  depopulate  Unyamwesd,    The  hardships 
of  travel  on  the  gristle  of  the  race  are  not  favorable 
to  its  multiplication.     Kight  out  of  ten  of  the  bleached 
skulls  seen  along  the  patlis  of  commerce  in  the  interior 
are  those  of  the  unfortunate  Wanyamwczi  who  Lav^f 
siiocumbed  to  the  perils  and  privations  attending  the 
footsteps  of  every  caravan.     Slavery,  with  its  aliomina- 
tious,  assists  in  their  demoralization  and  extermination^^ 
It  is  sad  to  think  that  such  people  should  pcrisli  fro^H 
the  earth,  as  the  warrior  race  of  the  Makololo  have, 
even  within  the  memory  of  man,  since  Livingstone  6r8t 
sighted  Linyanti.     What  a  power  in  the  land  might 
not  a  philanthropic  government  make  of  these  people  ! 
What  a  glorious  testimony  to  the  charity  of  civilizati(^H 
might  tliey  not  become  !     What  docile  converts  to  the 
Gospel  truths,  through  a  practical  missionary,  woi 
tliey  not  make ! 

Great  is  the  power  of  "uganga" — medicine — i 
TJuyamwezi.  I  was  reported  to  be  able  to  make  rain,  to 
be  able  to  poison  all  the  wells  in  the  country,  to  kill  all 
Mirambo's  people  with  a  medicinal  preparation,  until  I 
took  tJio  trouble  to  deny  all  such  power  as  was  attributed 
to  me.  At  first  they  would  bring  their  sick  to  me — the 
ulccrou^  the  syphilitic,  sufiercrs  from  Uie  itch  and  tb^^ 
small-pox,  the  consumptive,  and  those  afllictcd  witiH 
dysentery — imtil  they  ail  finally  became  convinced  by 
my  earnestness  that  I  coiild  do  nothing  for  them.    On 
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old  raan,  suffenng  from  clironic  ilyacntcjy,  brooglit  me 
■A  fine  fat  elieep  and  a  dish  of  choroko — vetcIieB — for 
medicine  to  cure  his  disease.  I  might  have  txikcn  the 
sheep,  and  given  him  a  worthleas  compotmd,  but  I  told 
him  at  once  that  I  could  do  nothing  for  lus  sickness. 
I  gave  him,  however,  about  one  hundred  grains  of 
Dover's  powders,  and  a  couple  of  doti  of  good  cloth  to 
cover  himself  and  wife  with,  hut  refused  his  sheep,  I 
felt  so  much  for  the  roaiiB  siifierings. 

No  hunting  expedition  of  Wanyamwezi  starts  wnih- 
out  having  consulted  tlie  mganga — medicine-man — 
who,  for  a  consideration,  supplies  them  with  charms, 
potions,  herbs,  and  hlessiuge.  A  bit  of  the  ear  of  a 
zubra,  the  blood  of  a  lion,  the  claw  of  a  leopard,  the  Hp  of 
a  buffalo,  the  tail  of  a  giraffe,  the  eyebrow  of  a  hartc- 
beesf,  are  treasures  not  to  be  parted  with  save  for  a 
mouetaiy  value.  To  their  necks  are  suepcudcd  a  bit  of 
quarts,  polished  and  of  a  triangular  shape,  and  pieces  of 
carved  wood,  imd  an  all-powerful  faliHiuan  in  the  shape 
of  a  jdant  uewn  up  jealously  in  a  email  leathern 
purse. 

The  Wanyamwezi  as  a  race  are  arrant  cowardH. 
Their  caravans  steal  through  Ugogo  humbly  enough, 
but,  when  out  of  (hat  dreaded  country,  they  make  a 
great  blustering  show  amongst  other  tribes.  During 
war-time  in  their  country  their  custom  is  never  to 
engage  themselves  to  caravans.  Their  chiefs  diBcourago 
all  trading  enterprises,  and  the  commands  of  theii'  elders 
arc  laws. 

The  Kystcm  of  government  is  an  hercditary  monarchy 
in  Unyamwezi.  The  King  is  called  Mfemi.  Except  in 
Unyauycmbe,  Usagozi,  and  Ugala,  no  cliief  in  Unj-ii- 
mwezi  deserves  that  title,  though  it  is  given  by  courtesy 
to  the  chiefs  of  districts.     The  present  King  of  Unya- 


iiyembe  is  Mkasiwa  ;   Pakalambula  is  King  of  Ug»i 
and  *'  Moto,"  or  Fire,  of  Usagozi. 

Mkasiwa  can  raise  3,000  warriom  in  Unysoyei 
out  of  a   population   of  nearly  20,000  people.     The 
small  districts  of  Tabora  and  Kwihara  could   aloi^l 
supply  1,500  warriors.  ^^ 

There  arc  some  curious  cuatonw  among  the  Wanj-a- 
mwezi.     When  a  child  is  bom  the  father  cute  the  cal 
and  travels  with  it  to  the  frontier  of  his  district, 
there  deposits  it  under  the  ground;    if  the  frontier  is 
a  stream,   lie  buries  it  on  the  banks ;  then  taking  tii^ 
root  of  a  tree,  he  conveys  it  on  his  return,  and  bnrieS'^| 
at  the  threshold  of  his  door.    Ho  then  invites  bis  friends 
to  a  feast  which  ho  has  pi-cpared.   He  kills  an  ox,  or  half 
a  dozen  goats,  and  distrihutes  pombe.    if  twins  are  bom, 
tliey  never  kill  one,  but  rather  think  it  a  greater  bless-  , 
ing.    The  mother,  when  approaching  childbirth,  hnstoi^| 
to  the  woods,  and  is  there  attended  by  a  female  friend" 

The  marriage  ceremonies  arc  similar  to  those  amon 
the  Wagogo.    The  wife  is  purchased  from  her  fall 
for  oows  or  goats,  according  to  the  means  of  the  scve 
parties. 

Witchcraft,  devoted  to  evil  purposes,  is  punish 
with  dcatli.     The  Katno  ceremony  in  vogue  among  tli« 
Wagogo,  conceraiug  the  detection  and   conviction 
miscreant?,  is  similar  to  the  custom   in  Unyamwe: 
Crimes  against  the  state  and  the  community  arc  al; 
punished  with  death.     A  detected  thief,  with  the  evi- 
dences of  his  guilt  on  him,  may  he  either  slaughtered 
on  the  spot,  or,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Mtemi, 
or  King,  become  the  slave  of  tlie  owner  of  the  prop' 
he  has  attempted  to  defraud. 

After  death,  the   Wanyamwezi   remove    the 
either  into  the  jungle,  or,  if  a  person  of  importance. 
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bury  it  in  a  sitting  posture,  or  oii  its  side,  as  the 
Wagogo.  On  tlie  march  the  Inxly  is  merely  tlirowii 
aside,  and  left  for  a  prey  to  the  Iiyacna,  tlic  cleaueat 
scavenger  of  the  forest.  Xlie  Sultan  is  buried  witliin 
the  village. 

The  Northern  Wanyamwczi  are  a  very  industrious 
people.  Their  iron  they  themselves  smelt,  and  manu- 
facture almost  all  the  hoes  from  the  Tanganika  to 
Usagara.  No  caravan  returns  from  Unyauyembo  with- 
out purchasing  hoes,  witli  which  they  pay  the  return 
tribute  to  the  Wagogo.  The  iron  waru  thus  imported 
serves  for  a  multitude  of  instruments  to  the  eastern  and 
western  tril»e8;  from  it  they  mjinufacture  their  speara, 
an-owheads,  billhooks,  and  wiir  hatchets.  In  Unyan- 
yembe  may  be  often  seen  the  native  artizau  peddling 
his  deadly  instruments  for  cloth.  Two  yards  will  buy 
a  new  spear,  or  a  dozen  arrows ;  four  yards  of  sheeting 
will  purchase  a  firstrclaas  bow,  ornamented  with  brass 
and  copper  wire ;  and  two  yards  will  purchase  a  for- 
midable-looking hatchet.  This  last  weapon,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  illustrations  iji  this  book,  is  similar  to 
that  ■used  by  the  Picts  in  tlie  stone  age,  and  by  the 
Romans  and  Egyptians  in  their  early  historical  periods, 
and  is  uniform  with  that  used  from  Bagamoyo  to  San 
Salvador — from  Nubia  to  Kaffir-land. 

The  Deity  iu  Kinyamwezi  is  called  Miringu ;  iu 
Kigogo  he  is  called  Mulungu;  in  Kisawahih',  Mienzi 
Mungu.  The  AVanyamwczi  regard  him  an  the  dispenser 
of  wealth,  and  the  Creator.  He  is  seldom  entreated, 
save  for  adding  to  their  worldly  wealth.  When  death 
has  taken  away  a  member  of  the  family  in  Unyamwexi, 
it  is  said  by  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  tJiat  the 
*'  Miringn  has  taken  him  or  her ;"  or,  "  he  or  she  is 
lost."    "It  is  God'a  work."     And  the  tone  of  awe  with 
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which  they  speak  of  it  implies  also  **  that  it  is  marvelloos 
in  their  eyes." 

"  Can  a  maid  forget  her  omamunts,  or  a  bride  her 
attire  T  It  seems  not  in  Unyamwezi.  From  tho  hour 
that  she  bejifins  to  call  for  "mamma"  her  ornaments  are 
her  constant  solicitude.  She  loves  to  look  at  tlje  prutly 
wristlets  of  red,  yellow,  white,  and  gi'een  beads  which 
appear  in  Buch  contrast  against  the  dark  hue  of  her 
(ikin ;  she  lovc«  to  twiuc  her  fingers  through  tlie  lenf^hy 
necklaces  of  variegated  beads  that  are  suspended  irom 
her  neck,  or  to  play  with  the  Wd  belt  that  encompasses 
her  waist ;  sbe  even  sets  them  in  her  hair,  and  loves  to 
be  told  that  they  become  her.  It  is  a  pleasure  with  her 
to  possess  a  spiral  wire  cincture,  even  though  she 
possesses  no  garment  to  be  supported  by  it.  She  await* 
witli  impatienct!  the  day  when  she  can  he  married,  and 
liave  a  cloth  to  fold  artmnd  her  body — until  she  can 
liave  authority  to  dispose  of  her  fbwia  for  the  cheap 
tinsel  vended  by  Arab  merchants. 

The  ladies'  tea-parties  in  Anglo-Saxon  lands  seem  to 
have  had  an  early  origin.  They  were  in  vogne,  or  at 
least  there  were  gatherings  similar  to  them,  when  Egypt 
highest  in  the  list  of  civilized  nations.  Who  has 
tudicd  the  pictures  of  ancient  Egypt  on  the  walls  of 
recovered  Alemphia,  and  has  not  seen  the  ladies'  aodal 
circle  ?  I  have  seen  these  symposia  in  Abyssinia — that 
land  BO  tenacious  of  ancient  customs.  A  ladies'  party 
may  be  seen  in  Unyamwezi,  also;  mid  seldom  have  I  be- 
held anything  so  approaching  to  happiness  and  ixtrfect 
contentment  as  the  faces  of  the  old  and  young  women 
of  a  Kinyamwezi  tembe,  as  they  liave  gathered  together 
near  sunset  from  the  varioTis  houses  to  sit  and  chat 
together  of  the  events  of  the  day,  on  the  very  trito 
itiibjects  of  interest  that  a  KiuyamwCzi  social  circle  can 
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Itiive  to  converee  about.  Each  female  has  her  short 
fitool  and  her  jji-owing  daughter  by  her  side,  who,  while 
the  mother  chats  and  smokes  witli  licr  face  mdiant  with 
contentment,  employs  her  nimble  hands  in  converting: 
her  parent's  wofdiy  locks  into  a  oerien  of  plaits  and 
ringlets.  The  cider  females,  squatted  in  a  circle,  begin 
lo  recite  their  experienceR,  chattering  away  like  Bwallows : 
one  tells  how  her  cow  has  stopjied  giving  milk  ;  another, 
how  well  she  has  sold  her  milk  to  the  white  man ; 
another,  of  her  expcriencas  in  the  field  while  she  was 
hoeing ;  another,  of  how  her  master  has  not  yet  returned 
from  the  Kinyamwezi  capital,  whither  be  had  gone  with 
some  grain  to  sell. 

"While  the  village  matrons  indulge  in  harmless  goesip, 
tlie  paterfamilias  may  lie  foimd  in  the  Young  Men 'a 
Gossip  Institute,  or  the  Exchange,  where  the  prices 
of  things  and  the  politics  of  the  district  they  live 
in  are  discussed,  with  perhaps  as  much  acumen  and 
sense  as  other  things  are  in  like  places  iu  more 
civilized  lands.  This  piiblic  assembly  room  in  a  Ki- 
nyamwezi village  is  csilled  in  the  dialect.  "  Waiiza,"  or 
"  Uwanjsa,"*  and  is  generally  situated  on  one  side  of  the 
square  area  within  the  village.  During  idle  times — 
and  it  is  neldom  there  arc  busy  times — they  smoke,  sit 
Am  their  liecls,  and  have  a  discussion  on  perhaps  the 
very  same  topics  we  liave  jvist  heard  the  matrons  txUk 
ahout :  most  proljahly  the  topic  is  the  white  man  who 
has  just  arrived.  We  may  rest  assured  that,  if  it  is  the 
white  man,  it  is  a  most  interesting  subject;  though, 
however  interesting  it  is,  and  however  great  their 
curiosity  to  know  all  about  him,  they  are  never  so 
impertinent  as  to  doubt  the  feet  of  his  being  a  white 
man,  or  to  dispute  his  statements,  as  certiiin  people 
calling  themselves  civilized  have  been  pleased  to  do. 
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A  man  has  a  spoftr  to  sharpen,  or  a  sworj  to  rieconite, 
or  an  axu  helve  to  make,  nr  o  pipe  to  emnke,  or  gossip 
to  impart,  and  he  enters  Uie  Wnuza  to  do  it.  If  tlie 
place  is  deserted  lie  hurries  through  his  work,  and  seeki^ 
tJie  ^'oup  under  the  liu^  ti-ee  nimost  always  fount) 
in  a  village,  where,  under  its  shade,  he  can  indulge  his 
love  for  iiit*;IIectual  eonvcrsailion.  What  the  Agora 
was  to  Athens,  and  the  Exchange  is  to  iho  modem 
capitals  of  civilization,  the  Wunza  is  to  a  village  in 
Unvamwcw. 

Tlie  Waiivamwezi,  ns  may  be  gathered  from  thoj 
above  remarks,  are  addicted  to  smoking.  By  glancing . 
at  the  illustrations  of  the  various  kinds  of  pipes  it  will 
be  noticed  that  they  display  considerable  skill  in  their 
manufacture,  and  it  will  be  obser^-ed  aIi*o  that  the 
style  of  them  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Nortl* 
American  Indian  pipes.  While  our  Indians  employ 
red  steatite  Pjr  their  pipes  the  Wanyamwezi  use  bhick 
steatite,  which  is  found  in  Western  Usukuma.  But  as 
this  soft  fitone  is  aomewliat  difficult  to  obtain  they 
manufacture  them  out  of  black  mud,  mixed  with  finely- 
chopped  straw.  The  tobacco  of  Unyamwczi  is  not  of 
a  superior  kind.  They  manufacture  it  into  the  same 
form  as  tlie  tobacco  loaves  of  Abyssinia.  A  doti,  or 
four  yards  of  cloth,  will  pmchai^o  a  lliree-pound  loaf; 
and  a  pii)e  made  of  black  steatite,  and  stem  highly  oiiia- 
mented  with  fine  brass  or  copper  wire,  may  be  obtained 
for  the  same  quantity  of  cloth. 

The  natives  are  also  very  fond  of  using  bhang  with 
their  tobacco.  Their  narghileh  is  a  very  primitive 
aSair,  made  out  of  a  gourd  and  a  hollow  stick.  One  or 
two  inhalations  are  sufficient  to  send  any  of  them  into  a 
series  of  horrible  coughs,  which  seem  to  rack  their 
frames.    They,  however,  delight  in  this,  for  frequently 
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they  aSect  it ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  deecribo  the 
irrilabilitv  ami  disgust  wlucb  their  noisy*  harsh,  grating 
cough  jirovokes. 

■  The  Waiiyamwezi  of  Unyanyembe  own  several  herds 
■of  cattle.  In  ivhicli«ver  couutry  cattle  are  Heen,  one 
may  iake  it  for  granted  that  it  is  seldom  invaded. 
Between  the  coast  and  Ujiji,  cattle  were  found  only  in 
TIsagara,  Ugogo,  Uu,vaiiyeinLc,  and  Uhha;  all  other 
countries  reared  only  goats,  sheep,  and  chickens.  Some 
of  the  wealthier  Arabs  of  Unyanycmho  ])u»bcss  large 
herds  of  cattle,  and  have  as  many  as  forty  and  fifty 
milch  cowM,  but  thery  are  few  Wanyaniwezi  who  possess 
more  than  thirty.  A  milch  cow  is  worth  from  twenty 
to  thirty  doti,  or  80  to  120  yaixls  of  sheeting  ;  though 
in  Usidtuma  one  may  be  purchnned  for  from  two  to  four 
doti.  Half  a  g-allon  of  milk  is  considered  good  milknig 
for  a  cow  ;  but  this  is  not  often  tlie  ca«e:  I  should  say 
the  average  producu  was  three  piut»i.  I  wii«  aa:ustomed 
to  have  one  gallon  of  milk  supphed  to  me  every  day 
for  ten  days  for  four  yards  of  cloth,  given  in  the  shape 
of  a  kitambi,  or  a  colored  cloth.  With  this  supply  of 
milk  I  wus  accustomed  to  make  my  own  butter  and 
cheese,  and  in  Unyanyembe  they  were  the  gl^mtost 
luxuries  a  wliite  man  could  have. 

This  tribe  are,  like  all  negroes,  great  lovers  of  music. 
It  is  true  that  it  is  barlmrous,  and  becomes  monotonous 
after  a  while,  but  the  best  of  tlieir  musicians  can  always 
make  it  amusing.  Many  of  them  are  great  irapro- 
viaers;  the  latest  scandal,  or  politic;il  news  or  personal 
-goswp,  is  sure,  if  it  is  of  sufficient  public  interest,  to 
find  expression  in  village  music.  Within  a  week  after 
till?  declaration  of  war  by  Mirambu,  there  was  not  a 
village  throughout  Unyamwezi  which  did  not  at  evening 
iiavc  Mirambo,  somehow  or  another,  mentioned  in  their 
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eongs ;  and  as  tticy  wero  all  weU-knowa  tnnes  in 
p»rt  of  ibo  country,  the  name  of  tin's  now  famous  king* 
had  been   iutei'polatctl  iustL'ad  of  the  one   previously 
iL»ed.    The  Miisungti,  or  Uiumngu,  as  it  is  sometimes 
pronouuced,  wau  alw  a  favorite   suKject   upon 
arrival,  but  this  aoou  lacked  novelty. 

The  food  of  these  nativeei,  as  indeed  of  all  through 
Central  Africa,  consists  of  flour  of  mulama — the  IlfAav 
sorghum,  or  the  Arabic  dourra,  or  dura,  converted  into 
a  kind  of  thick  porridge,  which  is  simply  a  (scalded  mess. 
This  is  accompanied  with  leaves  of  garden  plants,  such 
as  the  l)can  and  the  cucumlier-plant,  which  are  boile^j 
and  mashed  up.    They  seldom  cat  meat,  aa  it  would  UH 
too  expenave,  and  there  are  many  animals  from  wbicli 
they  are  averse.     They  will  eat  the  fostus  and  entrails 
with  rare  relieli,  and  if  they  can  obtain  meat  at  another]^ 
cxpeiuic  they  are  very  apt  to  gorge  themselves.    In  ai^l 
caravan,  when  I  succeeded  in  my  hunts,  the  Wanyamwezi 
would  sit  up  all  night  to  finisli  their  portion  of  meat, 
as  if  it  were  a  saered  duty. with  them.     The  muali  of 
America,  made  of  Indian  corn,  is  well  known  throughout 
all  Central  Africa.     When  this  humble  meal  is  cooked 
the  malu«4  of  the  family  assemble  an>und  their  [K>t,  and 
scooping  out  a  large  handful,  dip  it  into  the  mess  of 
greens,  or  gliee,  and  cram  it  into  their  mouths.    The 
females  cat  separately,  it  being  derogatory  to  male  dig- 
nity to  be  seen  eating  with  female  relatives. 

Very  old  age  is  unusual  in  Central  Africa.  Grey '. 
and  stooping  backs  are  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  villj 
The  oldest  people  I  saw  were  in  Ugogo  and  Unya- 
nyembe — ancient,  secure,  and  well-established  oountriea 
I  should  estimate  the  age  of  Magomba,  Sultan  of 
Kanycnyi, at  near  ninety:  in  1858 — fourteen  years  ago 
— Oapt,  ]}urton  mentions  him  as  old  and  decrepit.    H«_ 
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lives  yet,  but  ib  tiiiiiblt!  to  walk  far  without  assistance. 
His  eldest  bou,  Kisowah,  must  bo  considerably  over 
sixty,  and  liis  youngest  son,  Mtimdu  Ngondeb,  near  fifty. 
The  Sultan  of  Mizjinza,  who  slew  Sny  bin  Amer,  the 
friend  of  Burton  and  Spoke,  in  my  opinion  cannot  be 
mnch  under  eighty;  and  Pembera  Perob,  chief  of 
Ivyambwa,  must  be  of  tlie  same  ago. 

I  regard  the  Wakonongo  and  the  "Wa-kawondi  as 
belonging  formerly  to  the  Bsrao  race  as  the  Wanya- 
mwezi ;  their  languages,  manners,  and  customs  are 
identical.  But  when  wo  cross  the  Malagarazi,  and 
enter  Uvinza,  we  find  ourselvea  among  different  people  ; 
and  in  describing  the  Wavini:;a's  manners  and  customs, 
I  include  the  Wajiji,  Wakaranga,  Warundi,  Wavira, 
Watiita,  and  Watusi. 

The  greeting  which  we  hear  upon  our  arrival  in 
Uvinza  tella  us  of  new  tribes,  and  new  customs,  to 
which  we  are  about  to  be  introduced.  It  is  a  most 
tedious  ceremony,  a  fii-st  introduction  between  two 
Wavinza.  As  they  advance  they  stretch  out  both 
hands  to  one  another,  uttering  the  words  "  Wake, 
wake;"  then,  grasping  each  other  by  the  elbows,  thoy 
begin  to  rub  each  other's  arms,  saying  rapidly,  "  Wake, 
wake,  waky,  waky,"ending  with  grunts  of  "Huh,  huh," 
which  imply  mutual  satisfaction.  The  women  greet  the 
males — even  lialf-grown  youths  —  by  bending  their 
backs  forward  until  the  tips  of  their  fingers  rest  on  the 
toes  of  their  feet,  or  in  turning  their  bodies  sideways, 
clapping  their  handis,  exclaiming,  "  Wake,  wake,  waky 
waky;  Huh,  huh  ;"  and  the  males  reply  by  clapping 
their  hands,  and  responding  with  the  same  words. 

The  dross  of  all  these  people,  if  they  are  not  rich 
enongli  to  purchatKi  cloth  from  travelling  caravans,  or 
ekiiful  enough  in  the  manulacture  of  their  ow-n  cloths^ 
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like  tlie  Wajiji  and  Wanindi,  cousists  of  a  goat^io, 
BiiRpendetl  by  a  knot  fastened  over  tho  ghoittder,  and 
falliug  over  oue  side  of  tlieir  Iwlies. 

For  ornaments  tliey  affect  tlie  solid  brass  rinjrs  aronnd 
their  ankles  or  wrists,  or  the  kitindi  (brass  wire,  which 
is  twiiitvd  into  a  Kpinil  (-oil).  The  poliHlied  tiiskfi  of  the 
hoar,  or  a  jiolished  piece  of  thin  and  curved  ivory,  are 
favonrite  ornaments  for  the  neck  throughout  the  dis- 
tricts of  Uvinza,  Uhhn,  Ujiji,  and  Uriindi. 


AN    IDOL. 


Tlie  Wajiji  are  ekilfiil  mamifacturere  of  their  own 
cloth,  from  tho  cotton  which  they  cultivate,  ani  it  is 
similar  in  texture  to  the  Mexican  Serape.  They  ai«  a 
euperetitiouw  race,  like  the  WiiJwranga.  In  Niamtaga, 
near  tho  gate  of  tho  village,  I  saw  their  tutelar  deity, 
M'hich  was  the  carved  head  of  a  man  in  wood,  painted. 
The  lace  was  colored  white,  with  black  staring  eyes, 
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the  £g^e  had  oquare  upright  Rhouldcrs,  and  a  kind 
of  bead-dress  paiiittsd  a  yellow  color.  Eiich  man  or 
woman,  upon  entering'  at  the  gate,  howed  prolouiidly 
to  the  idol,  as  Roman  Catholics  do  before  the  image 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  Wajiji  helit^ve  that  they  have  power  over  the 
crocodiles ;  that  they  aro  so  friendly  with  those  amphi- 
bious reptiles  that  they  can  compel  them  1o  do  whatever 
they  wish.  There  is  a  report  current  in  Ujiji  tliat  there 
is  a  crocodile,  as  learned  as  the  seal  of  Barnum'e  Mnsenm 
iu  New  York,  wliicb  obeys  the  commands  of  his  friends 
implicitly,  even  to  taking  a  man  out  of  Ins  bouse  into 
the  lake,  or  to  travelling  into  u  crowded  market,  and 
detecting  a  thief  out  of  a  large  assembly  of  natives. 
The  cavems  of  Kabogo,  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake, 
are  a  horror  to  tlie  Wajiji,  who,  whenever  tliey  jmsa 
that  terrible  place,  think  to  mollify  the  angry  god  of 
the  lake  by  throwing  beads  and  cloth  into  the  waters. 
They  report  that  this  is  necessary,  and  that  the  god  has 
a  preference  for  white  (Merikani)  beatls ;  and  the 
"Wangwana  of  Zanzibar  and  the  Arabs  must  comply 
with  tliis  traditional  custom  ere  the  Wajiji  will  pull 
oars  across.  Iu  passing  Bomba,  also,  every  boat  must 
chip  a  certain  portion  of  the  pipe-clay  ere  it  can  be 
assured  of  a  Ibrtunate  voyage.  That  it  has  been  u 
custom  complied  with  for  generations  is  evident  by  the 
enormous  excavation  tbey  have  made  in  the  chalk  cliff. 

No  more  varied  customs  have  I  observed  anywhere  in 
regard  to  the  dressing  of  the  hair  than  I  have  seen  in 
Urundi  and  Ujiji.  It  is  either  sliaved  off  entirely,  or  left 
in  diagonal  and  horizontal  lines;  or  in  combs,  ridges, 
tufts,  stripes,  little  curls  on  the  temple  and  forehead  ;  <»r 
iu  front  bands,  and  Hometimes  in  narrow  wavy  or  straight 
lines :  from  which  wc  may  conclude  that  the  friseur's  is 
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a  high  art  in  savage  as  in  civilized  landft.  And  iu  the 
oninmentatiou  of  tlicir  bodies  by  tiittooing  they  are 
Buperior  to  other  tribeB,  Ton  will  find  a  tattcKJcd  wheel 
encircling  the  navel,  and  around  each  hosom;  ou  the 
arms  the  tattooing  marks  are  iii  wavy  linee,  or  con- 
oentric  folds,  or  in  lines  running  diagonally  across  the 
chest  to  the  alioulder ;  in  bracelets  aionnd  the  wrist ; 
then  from  left  shoulder  to  jiglit  hip,  from  right  shoulder 
to  left  hip,  over  the  stomach,  in  a  most  intricate  syetem 
of  lines  wavy  and  horizontal ;  and  over  the  aMomen  in 
great  blotch  pieces,  with  no  design  whatever.  Tlic 
operation  of  tattooing,  though,  must  be  a  painful  one, 
if  one  may  judge  from  the  immense  blistent  raised  after 
the  punctures. 

Nothing  limits  the  vanity  of  the  negro  for  ornament 
except  poverty.  Those  alile  to  aflonJ  the  expense  wear 
as  many  as  thirty  and  forty  necklaces  of  sami-sami. 
Merikaui.sofi,  or  pipe-stem  beads,  kadundngnni,  and  the 
pink  Wada.  I  refer  to  the  Wajiji  and  Warundi,  more 
especially  the  latter.  Suspended  to  their  necks  are  the 
thin  curved  pieces  of  ivor^',  hippopotamus  teeth,  aiid 
boor  tusks ;  and  at  the  back  of  the  neck  heavy  piecee  of 
carved  ivory.  Some  wear  attachetl  to  tlieir  necks  long 
narrow  miniature  bells  of  native  iron,  twisted  iron  wire, 
and  chanuB,  or  while  polished  stones  or  shells,  as 
amulets.  Encircling  their  wrists  are  armlets  of  eaxai- 
sami  or  blue  mtitiinda,  which  latter  is  a  favourite  bend ; 
belts  of  tlieso  bends  also  surround  tlieir  waists. 

Their  clothing  consists  of  a  tanned  goat,  calf,  or 
sheepskin,  dyed  with  the  reddish  porous  clay  swept  do\\'n 
the  ravines  by  the  rivulets.  These  hide-garments  aro 
further  ornamented  with  black  lines,  spots,  and  circles, 
aflcr  the  manner  in  vogue  amongst  our  American 
Indians. 
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Like  tlie  Wagogo,  and  perlutpi;  to  a  greater  extent, 
tlio  WarunJi  are  fond  of  ochre  on  tlicir  IjodieB.  BoniJca 
rubljiug  their  bodies  wiUi  tliis  clay,  which  considerably 
lightens  the  color,  they  daub  their  fiices,  heads,  eyelids, 
and  eyebrows  a  deep  red  witli  it. 

Their  women  are  in  the  habit  of  tying  down  their 
long  punto-Uke  breasts  upon  their  chentu  with  a  cord 
twined  ronnd  their  bodies.  They  carry  for  defence,  or 
from  Imhit,  hing  sticks,  which  are  sometimeB  decorated 
with  a  small  figure  of  a  lizard,  or  a  crocodile,  on  the 
head. 

The  tribes  Ordering  the  lake  carry  heavy  speiire  for 
close  action,  or  for  qunrtering  a  man,  and  light  assegai, 
which  they  are  able  to  throw  most  accurately  fifty  and 
Heventy  yards.  The  hows  are  shorter  than  tlioso  used 
by  the  Wauyamwezi  and  ^Vakonongo,  but  the  arrow* 
are  the  same,  though  more  skilfiilly  and  tastefully  made. 

The  Wabcmbe,  or  the  Wavembe — tiie  cannibals 
who  inhabit  the  rugged  range  of  mountains  west  of 
the  Tanganika,  and  opposite  North-eastern  Urundi — are 
a  people  seldom  seen  by  ti'avellcra  on  the  lake.  They 
seem  to  infer,  from  their  own  practices,  that  other 
people  eat  their  kind,  and  when  bouts  with  Arabs  and 
Wangwana  appear  in  their  vicinity  they  keep  close 
to  their  own  mountain  villages.  It  is  said,  though 
I  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  report,  that 
when  they  have  known  an  Arab  nieichant  to  have  a 
sickly  or  a  moribund  slave,  they  have  offered  to  pur- 
chase him  for  gi-ain  and  vegetables ;  that  when  they 
have  seen  an  unustially  fat  freedmau  of  Zanzibar, 
they  have  put  their  liaiids  to  their  mouths,  and  ex- 
claimed, with  astonishment,  "  Chukula,  ngeiiut  scma^ 
hapal  Chumvi  mengll" — Food,  good,  indeed,  here! 
'Salt  plenty ! 
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-  The  "Wasansi — or  Basansi,  as  Dr.  Livingstone  thinka 
*liey  should  be  called — are  neifjliI>ors  of  the  Wahcnihe, 
and  I  fear  they  must  ho  clatiscd  with  the  mau*catcrs  of 
Ubembc.  The  WasanKJ  were  those  who  at  Cape 
liuvumba  made  such  a  diBturbance  with  the  Doctor 
and  myself  because  of  the  murder  of  the  Bon  of  Sultan 
Kigesa  by  KhamiH,  tlie  lialueli,  and  wlio  declared  to  us 
they  never  wished  to  hehokl  another  "  Murnngwana  "— 
Zanzibar  freeman.      Pojutively,    I  never   helield    such 
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oxcitement  in  my  life  as  these  people  exhibited  when 
they  saw  one  of  my  soldiers  cutting  up  a  goat  for 
distribution.  They  seemed  to  be  attacked  with  a  kind 
of  frenzy  at  the  sight  of  the  meat,  such  as  one  might 
expect  from  any  hungry  carnivorous  animal.  Tlicy 
implored  witli  wild  eyes  for  the  smallest  i»rtion  ;  they 
fought  among  themselves  when  one  of  my  men  tlirew  a 
piece  into  a  ci-owd  ;  they  eagerly  gathered  the  clotted 
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blood  of  the  goat  from  the  ground,  and  gazed  with  an 
esurient  avidity  at  every  mouthful  of  meat  a  man  ate. 
Whatever  may  be  true  respecting  the  man-eating  pro- 
pensities of  the  Wabembe,  I  feel  assured  that  the  Waaansi 
are  cannibals. 

The  Manyuema  are  the  cleverest  manufectureTB  of 
weapons,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  sketch  of 
daggers  and  spear-heads. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


I 


Orn  JOURNEY  FROM   UJIJI  TO  UNTANVEMBE. 


We  felt,  quite  at  home  wTien  we  sat  down  on  onr  black 
bear-slnii,  gay  Persian  carpet  and  clean  new  mats,  to 
rest  witli  onr  baclts  to  tlic  wall,  sipping  our  tea  with  tlio 
air  of  comfortable  men,  and  chat  over  tbe  incident 
of  the  "  picnic,"  as  Livingstone  persisted  in  calling  our 
journey  to  the  Rnsizi.  It  scorned  as  if  old  timcH,  wliich 
we  loved  to  i-ecall,  had  come  back  again,  though  onr, 
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liotiee  was  humble  enoiigh  in  its  aspect,  and  our  servants 
were  only  nalced  barliarians ;  but  it  was  near  this  liouae 
tliat  I  liad  met  him — Livingstone — after  that  cventfiil 
march  from  Unyanycmhe ;  it  was  on  this  same  vemntla 
tliat  I  listened  to  that  wonderful  etory  of  liis  about  tliosc 
far,  enchanting  regions  west  of  tlic  Lake  Tanganika  ;  it 
was  in  this  same  spot  that  I  first  became  acquainted 
with  him ;  and  ever  since  my  admiration  has  beei' 
growing  for  him,  and  I  feel  elated  when  he  informs 
mc  that  he  mngjLgq  to  TJnyanj'Qmbe.imder  Jn.yje6g^>rl^.  /^tpud 
and  at  my  expcn60;_  The  old  mud  walla  and  the  bai-o  ™ 
tSRers,  and  the  ancient  thatched  roof,  and  this  queer- 
looking  old  veranda,  will  have  an  historicjil  interest  for 
me  while  I  live,  and  so,  while  I  can,  I  have  taken 
pains  and  immortalized  the  bumble  old  building  by  a 
sketch. 

I  have  just  eaid  that  my  admiration  for  Livingstone 
has  been  growing.  Tliia  is  true.  The  man  that  I  was 
about  to  interview  so  calmly  and  complacently,  as  I 
would  interview  any  prominent  man  with  the  view  of 
specially  delineating  his  nature,  or  detailing  his  opinions, 
lias  conquered  me.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  I  intended 
to  do  ?  It  is  true  as  the  gospel.  I  intended  to  interview 
him,  report  in  detail  what  he  said,  picture  bis  Hfe  and 
bis  figure,  then  bow  him  my  "rtu  revoir"  and  march 
back.  That  he  was  specially  disagreeable  and  brusque 
in  his  manner,  which  would  make  me  quarrel  with  him 
immediately,  was  firmly  fixed  in  my  mind.  Besides, 
he  was  aTi  Englishman — perhaps  a  man  who  used  an 
eye-glass,  through  which  be  would  glare  at  mo  fero- 
ciously or  icily — both  amounting  to  the  same  thing — 
and  like  the  young  comet  of  the  Scinde  Horse  in  Abys- 
sinia, ask  me  deliberately,  after  retreating  from  me 
several  paces,  "  Whom  have  I  the  honor  to  address  ?" 
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or  like  tliat  ancient  general  nt  Senafe,  Sir 

wiio  Bnorted  out, "  Well,  sir,  who  are  you  ?  Wbat  do  you 
want  liere?'*  Indeed,  tlie  rc«ult«  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Eiiglisii  j^ntlemen  were  sacli,  that  I  ehould  not 
have  been  surprised  if  he  had  said,  "Might  I  ask  you. 
sir,  if  you  have  a  letter  of  introduction  for  me?"  But 
what  a  question  this  had  been  on  the  shores  of  I-ake 
Tangsuiika!  I  would  have  jus<t  ordered  a  retreat  lo  the 
hill  above  tJjiji;  there  rested  for  two  days,  and  theu 
returned,  to  fell  the  world  liow  I  had  been  snubbed. 
But  Livingatone — true,  noble  Christian,  geucrous- 
hearted,  frank  man— aeted  like  a  hero,  invited  me 
to  hiu  houHti,  said  he  wan  glad  to  tsee  me,  and  got  well 
on  purpose  to  prove  tlie  truth  of  his  statement,  "You 
have  bi'ought  new  life  jinto  me ;"  and  when  1  fell  sick 
with  the  remittent  f(!ver,  hovering  between  life  and 
death,  he  attended  me  like  a  father,  and  we  have  now 
been  together  for  more  than  a  month.  Can  you  wonder 
that  I  hke  tlits  mau,  whiwe  face  is  the  reflex  of  his 
nature,  whose  heart  is  essentinlly  all  goodness,  whose  aims 
are  80  high,  that  I  break  out  impetuously  sometimes: 
"  Hut  your  family,  Doctor,  they  would  like  to  seo  you, 
oh  !  so  much.  Let  me  tempt  you  to  come  home  with  me, 
I  promise  to  carry  you  every  .foot  of  the  way  to  the 
coast.  You  sliall  liave  the  finest  donkcylo  ntl^11ial~5" 
in  Unyanycmbe.  Your  wants^ — you  have  but  to  hint 
them,  and  they  shall  be  sati«fied.  Let  the  eoui-ccs  of 
the  Nile  go — do  you  come  home  and  rest ;  then,  after 
&  year's  rest,  and  restored  health,  you  can  return  and 
finish  what  you  have  to  do." 

Uut  ever  the  answer  was,  "  No,  I  should  like  to  806 
my  family  very  much  indeed.  My  ehilchen's  letters 
affect  me  intensely ;  but  I  must  not  go  home ;  I  mu«t 
fiuiflh  my  task.    It  is  only  the  want  of  supplies  tJiat 
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hiia  detained  me.  I  should  liave  finished  the  discovery 
of  the  Nile  by  tliis,  by  tracing  it  to  its  connection  with 
either  Baker's  Lake,  or  Petherick's  branch  of  the  Nile. 
If  I  liad  only  gone  one  month  further,  I  could  have 
said,  '  the  work  is  done.*  But  Dr.  Kirk  has  kept 
ou  sending  me  slaves  over  and  over  again ;  and  ho 
ought  to  know,  too,  what  skives  are.  Why  lie 
should  have  gone  to  Banyans  for  men  I  can't  make 
out." 

Some  of  tliese  men  wlio  had  turned  the  Doctor  back 
from  his  interesting  diiscoveries  were  yet  in  Ujiji,  and 
had  the  Government  Enfield  rifles  in  their  hand«,  which 
they  intended  to  retain  until  their  wages  had  been  ]>Jiid 
to  them;  hut  aa  they  had  received  $60  advance 
each  at  Zauzilwr  from  the  English  Consul,  with  the 
understanding  entered  into  by  contract  that  they  should 
follow  their  master  wherever  he  required  them  to 
go ;  and  as  they  had  not  only  not  gone  where  they 
were  required  to  proceed  with  him,  but  had  baffled  and 
thwarted  him,  it  was  preposterous  that  a  few  men 
should  triumpli  over  the  Doctor,  by  keeping  the  arms 
given  to  him  by  the  Bombay  Government.  I  had 
listened  to  the  Arab  sheikhs,  friends  of  tiie  Doctor, 
advising  them  in  mild  tones  to  give  them  up;  I  had 
witnessed  the  mutineers'  stubborunees ;  and  it  was  then, 
on  the  burzani  of  Sayd  bin  Majid's  house,  that  I  took 
advantage  to  oj>en  my  mind  ou  the  subject,  not  only 
for  the  benefit  of  the  stubborn  slaves,  but  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Arabs ;  and  to  tell  them  that  it  was  well 
that  I  had  found  Livingstone  alive,  for  if  they  had  but 
injured  a  hair  of  his  head,  I  should  have  gone  back  to 
the  coast,  to  rctui-n  with  a  jmrty  which  would  cnablo 
me  to  avenge  him.     I  had  been  waiting  to  see  Living-_ 
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stone's  gtins  returned  to  liim  every  day,  lioping  that  I 
bIioiiM  not  Iiavo  to  use  force ;  but  when  a  mouth  or 
more  had  elapsed,  and  still  the  arms  Iwid  not  been 
returned,  I  applied  for  pei-miBsion  to  toko  them,  which 
was  granted.  Susi,  the  gallant  servant  of  Dr.  Living- 
Btone— who  would  have  been  worth  his  weight  in  silver 
if  he  were  not  an  inconigihie  thief — was  immediately 
despatched  with  about  a  dozen  armed  men  to  recover 
them,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  had  poBsession  of  them, 
without  further  trouble. 

The  Doctor  had  resolved  to  accompany  me  to  Unya- 
nyembe,  in  order  to  meet  his  stores,  which  had  been 
forwarded  from  Zanzibar,  November  Igt,  1870,  by  tiie 
British  Consul.  As  I  had  charge  of  the  cficoil.,  it  was 
my  duty  to  study  well  the  several  routes  to  L'nya- 
nyemhe  from  Ujiji.  I  was  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
difficulties  and  the  responsibilities  attached  to  me 
while  escorting  sucli  a  man.  Busides,  my  own  pcrsonnl 
feelings  were  involved  in  the  case.  If  Livingstone 
came  to  any  harm  through  any  indiscretion  of  mine 
while  he  was  with  me,  it  would  immediately  be  said, 
"  All !  had  he  not  accompanied  Stanley,  he  would  have 
been  alive  now." 

I  took  out  my  chart — the  one  I  had  made  myself — 
in  which  I  had  })crfuct  faith,  and  I  sketched  out  a 
route  which  would  enable  us  to  reach  Unyanyembe 
without  paying  a  single  cloth  as  tribute,  and  without 
oncountcriug  any  worse  thing  tlian  a  jungle,  by  which 
we  could  avoid  all  the  Wavinza  and  the  plundering 
Wahha.  And  this  peaceable,  secure  route  led  by 
water,  south,  along  the  coast  of  Ukai-anga  and  Dka- 
wendi,  to  Cape  Tongue.  Arriving  at  Cape  Tougwe, 
I  should  be  opposite  the  village  of  Itaga,  Sultan  Iturera, 
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in  the  diatjict  of  Ilusawa  of  Tlkawcndi;  after  which  we 
slioiiM  strike  my  old  road,  which  1  had  travei-sed  from 
Unyanyemhe,  wlien  hound  for  Ujiji.  I  exphiiucd  it  to 
the  Doctor,  and  he  instantly  recognised  its  feasibiUty 
and  security  ;  and  if  I  struck  Imrcra,  as  I  proposed  to 
do,  it  would  demonstrate  whether  my  chart  was  con-cct 
or  not. 

We  aiTived  at  Ujiji  from  our  tour  of  discovery,  north 
of  the  Tangauika,  December  1 3th;  and  from  this  date 
the  Doctor  commenced  writing  his  letters  to  his  nume- 
rous friends,  and  to  copy  into  his  mammoth  Letts's 
Diary,  from  his  field  hooks,  tliC  valuahic  information 
he  liad  acquired  during  his  years  of  travel  south  and 
west  of  the  Tanganika.  I  sketched  him  while  silting 
in  hifl  shirt-eleeves  in  the  veranda,  with  liis  Letts's 
Diary  on  liis  knee  ;  and  the  likeness  on  tlic  other  page 
is  an  admirable  portrait  of  him,  because  the  artist  who 
has  assisted  me  has,  with  on  intuitive  eye,  seen  the 
defects  in  ray  own  sketch ;  and  by  this  I  am  enabled  to 
restore  liini  to  the  readers  view  exactly  as  I  saw  him — 
as  he  pondered  on  what  he  had  wttncascd  during  his 
long  marches. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  at  Ujiji,  he  h&l  rushed  to  his 
paper,  aud  indited  tliat  letter  to  James  Gonlon 
Bennett,  Esq.,  wherein  he  has  recorded  his  thanks; 
and  after  he  liad  finished  it,  I  asked  him  to  add  the 
word  "  Jimior"  to  it,  as  it  was  young  Mr.  Bennett  to 
whom  he  was  indebted.  I  thought  the  letter  admirable, 
sud  requested  the  Doctor  not  to  add  another  word  to 
it.  The  feelings  of  his  heart  had  found  expression  in 
the  grateful  words  he  liad  written ;  and  if  I  judged 
Mr.  Bennett  rightly,  I  knew  he  would  l»e  satisfied  with 
it.  For  it  was  not  the  news  he  carod  so  much  about, 
as  the  grand  fact  of  Livingstone's  being  alive  or  dead. 
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In  tbis  latter  part  of  December  lie  was  writing  letters 
to  Ins  children,  to  Sir  Roderick  Murcliisoii,  and  to  Lord 
(Jranville.  lie  liad  intended  to  have  written  to  tho 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  but  it  waa  my  sad  task  to  inform 
him  of  tlie  death  of  that  distingnished  nobleman. 

In  the  meantime  I  was  preparing  the  Expedition  for 
its  return  niarcli  to  Unyanycmbo,  apportioning  the  bales 
and  luggage,  the  Doctor's  large  tin  boxes,  aud  ray  own, 
among  my  own  men ;  for  I  had  resolved  npon  per- 
mitting the  Doctor's  men  to  ranreh  ns  passengers, 
becauHo  they  had  so  nobly  performed  their  duty  to 
their  master. 

Sayd  bin  Majid  bad  left,  December  12,  forMinimbo's 
country,  to  give  the  black  Bonaparte  battle  for  the 
murder  of  bis  son  Soiid  iu  tbo  foreats  of  Wilyanknru ; 
and  lie  had  taken  with  him  300  stout  fellowf^  armed 
with  guns,  from  Ujiji.  Tlic  stout-hearted  old  chief  was 
burning  with  rage  and  resentment,  and  a  fine  warlike 
figure  he  madu  with  bis  7-foot  gun.  Before  we  had 
departed  for  the  Rusizi,  1  had  mshed  liim  bon  voyaijc, 
and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  rid  the  Central 
African  world  of  the  tyrant  Mirambo. 

On  tbo  20th  of  December  the  rainy  season  was 
ushered  iu  with  heavy  rain,  thunder,  lightning,  and 
hail ;  tlic  thermometer  falling  to  0G°  Fahrenheit.  Tho 
evening  of  this  day  I  was  attacked  with  urticaria,  or 
"nettle  rash,"  for  the  third  time  since  arriving  in 
Africa,  and  I  suffered  a  woeful  sickness;  it  was  the 
forcmnner  of  an  attack  of  remittent  fever,  which  lasted 
four  days.  This  is  the  malignant  type,  whicli  has 
proved  fatal  to  ko  many  African  travellers  on  the 
Zambezi,  the  White  Nile,  tho  Congo,  and  the  Niger. 
The  head  throbs,  tlie  pulses  bound,  the  heart  struggles 
painfully,  wliilc  the  sufferer's  thonglits  are  in  a  strange 
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ivoi'ld,  such  only  as  a  sick  man's  fancy  can  create.  Tliis 
was  the  fourth  attack  of  fever  since  the  day  I  met 
Livingstone.  The  excitement  of  the  march,  and  the 
high  hope  wliich  my  mind  constantly  uourislied,  had 
kept  my  body  almost  invincible  against  an  attack  of 
fever  while  advancing  towards  Ujiji ;  but  two  weeks 
after  the  gieiit  event  had  transpired  uxy  energies  were 
relaxed,  my  mind  was  perfectly  tranquil,  and  I  be- 
came a  victim.  However,  as  I  had  never  been  prono 
to  intemperance,  or  to  tlie  indulgence  of  other  vicious 
liabit»  which  destroy  no  many  fine  couatitutionK,  tny 
frame,  happily,  did  not  succmnb  to  the  repeated  attactcs 
of  the  insidious  disease. 

Christmas  came,  and  the  Doctor  and  1  had  resolved 
upon  the  blessed  and  time-houoreJ  day  being  kept  :is 
we  keep  it  in  Anglo-Saxon  lands,  with  a  feast  such  um 
Ujiji  could  furnish  us.  The  fever  had  quite  gone  from 
jne  the  niglit  before,  and  on  ChristmaH  morning,  though 
exceedingly  weak,  I  was  np  and  dressed,  and  lecturing 
Ferajji,  the  cook,  upon  the  importance  of  iJiis  day  to 
while  men,  and  endeavoring  to  instil  into  the  mind 
of  tlie  sleek  and  pampered  animal  some  cunning  secrets 
of  the  cuhnary  art.  Fat  Ijroad-tailed  sheep,  goatji, 
zogga  and'  jwrnbe,  eggs,  fiosh  milk,  plantains,  aingwc, 
fine  corn-flour,  fish,  onions,  sweet  potatoes,  &c.,  <to., 
were  procured  in  the  Ujiji  market,  and  from  good  old 
Jfoeni  Kheri.  But,  alas !  for  my  weakness.  Ferajji 
spoiled  the  roust,  and  our  custard  was  burned — the 
dinner  was  a  failure.  That  the  fat-brained  rascal 
escaped  a  thi-aahing  was  due  only  to  my  inability  to  lift 
my  hands  for  punishment ;  but  my  looks  were  dreadful 
and  alaiming,  and  capable  of  luinihilating  any  one 
except  Ferajji.  The  stupid,  liard-headed  cook  only 
chuckled,  and  I  believe  he  had  the  subsequent  gratifica- 
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tion  of  eating  tlic  pics,   cmtards,  and  roast  that  hit; 
oareiessnciis  had  spoiled  for  E^urojieaa  palates. 

Sayd  bin  Majid,  previous  to  liis  departure,  had  left 
orders  that  wo  Dhotild  be  permitted  to  use  bis  canoe  for 
our  homeward  trip,  and  Moeni  Kberi  kindly  lent  his 
huge  vessel  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Expedition,  now 
augmented  by  the  Doctor  and  bis  five  servants,  and, 
their  luggage,  necessitated  the  employment  of  anothei 
canoe.  "We  bad  our  fiocka  of  milch-goats  and  provision 
of  fat  sheep  for  the  jungle  of  Ukawcndi,  the  transit 
of  which  I  was  about  to  attempt.  Good  Hab'mab, 
Livingstone's  cook,  had  made  ready  a  sackful  of  fino 
flour,  such  as  she  only  could  prepare  in  her  fond  devo- 
tion for  her  maeter.  Hamoydab,  her  husband,  also  had 
freely  given  his  assistance  and  attention  to  this  im- 
portant article  of  food.  I  purchased  a  donkey  for 
the  Doctor,  the  only  one  available  in  Ujiji,  lest  the 
Doctor  might  liappen  to  suffer  on  the  long  march  from 
his  ancient  enemy.  In  sliort,  we  were  luxuriously 
furnished  with  food,  sheep,  goats,  cheese,  cloth,  donkeys, 
and  canoes,  sufficient  to  convey  us  a  long  distance ; 
we  needed  nothing  more. 

The  27th  of  December  has  arrived ;  it  is  the  day  of 
our  departure  from  Ujiji.  I  was  probably  about  to  givo 
an  eternal  farewell  to  tbo  port,  whose  name  will  for 
ever  bo  consecrate  in  my  memory.  The  canoes — 
great  lumbering  hollow  trees — arc  laden  with  good 
things ;  the  rowers  are  in  their  places ;  the  flag  of 
England  is  hoisted  at  the  stern  of  the  Doctor's  canoe ; 
the  flag  of  America  waves  and  nistles  joyously  above 
mine;  and  I  cannot  look  at  them  without  feeling  a 
certain  pride  tliat  tbo  two  Anglo-Saxon  nations  are 
represented  this  day  nn  this  great  inland  sea,  in  the  face 
of  wild  nature  and  barbarism. 
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We  are  escorted  to  our  boats  by  the  great  Aral) 
merchants,  by  the  admiring  children  of  Unyaiuwczi, 
by  the  freemen  of  Zanzibar,  by  wondering  "SVaguhha 
and  Wajiji,  by  fierce  Wanindi,  who  are  on  this  day 
qniet,  even  sorrowful,  that  the  white  men  are  going — 
"Whither?"  they  alUsk. 

At  8  A.M.  wc  start,  freely  distributing  our  farewells 
as  the  Arabs  and  quidnuncs  wave  their  handti.  On  the 
part  of  one  or  two  of  tliem  there  was  an  attempt  to  say 
something  sentimentfil  and  affecting,  especially  by  the 
convicted  sinner  Mohammed  bin  Sali  ;  hut  tliougb 
outwardly  I  manifested  no  disapprobation  of  his  words, 
or  of  the  emphatic  way  in  which  he  shook  my  hand,  I 
was  not  sorry  to  see  the  last  of  liim,  after  his  treachery 
to  Livingstone  in  1869.  I  was  earnestly  requested  to 
convey  to  Unyanyembe  "  Mengi  salaams "  to  every- 
body, but  had  I  done  so,  as  he  evidetitly  desired  me 
to  do,  I  would  not  have  been  surprised  at  being  re- 
garded by  all  as  hopelessly  imbecile. 

We  shoved  off  from  the  clayey  Iwink  at  the  fool  of 
tlio  market-place,  while  the  land  party,  unencumbered 
with  luggage,  under  the  leadership  of  gigantic  Asmani 
and  Bombay,  coumicueed  their  journey  southwai'd  along 
the  shores  of  the  lake.  Wc  had  arranged  to  meet 
them  at  the  mouth  of  every  river  to  transport  them 
across  from  bank  to  bank. 

The  Doctor  being  in  Sayd  bin  Majid's  boat,  which 
waa  a  third  or  so  shorter  than  the  one  under  my  com- 
mand, took  the  lead,  witli  the  British  flag,  held  aloft  by 
a  bamboo,  streaming  behind  like  a  crimson  meteor. 
My  boat — manned  by  Wajiji  wtilors,  whom  wo  had 
engaged  to  take  the  canoes  back  from  Tongwe  Cape  to 
TIjiji  Bunder — came  astern,  and  bad  a  much  taller  flag- 
Btaff,  on  which  was  hoisted  tlie  ever-beautiful  Stars  and 
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StripcB.  Its  extreme  heiglit  drew  from  tlie  Doctor, — 
wliosc  pfitriotiHrn  ami  ioyalty  liad  been  cxcitetl, — the 
remark  that  he  would  cut  down  the  tallest  palmyra  for 
bis  fla^taflf,  as  it  was  not  fitting  that  tlie  British  flag 
should  be  so  much  lower  tlian  that  of  the  Uuited 
States. 

Our  soldiers  were  not  a  whit  behind  us  in  ligbt- 
hearteduess  at  the  thought  of  going  to  Uuyauyembe. 
They  struck  up  the  exhilarating  eODg  of  the  Zanzibar 
boatmen,  with  the  ccsfatic  chorus — 

Kinan  do  ce  re  Kititiiga,  ■ 

rowing  away  like  madmen,  until  they  were  compelled, 
to  rest  from  sheer  exhaustion,  while  the  perspiration 
exuded  from  the  pores  of  their  bodies  in  streams.  Wlieo 
refreshed,  they  bent  back  to  their  oars,  raising  the  song 
of  the  Mrima — 

0  muiia,  re  de  tni  Ky,  ^ 

which  soon  impelled  them  to  an  extj-avagant  effort 
again.  It  was  by  this  series  of  ferocious  spui-ts,  racing, 
shouting,  singing,  perspiring,  laughing,  groaning,  and 
pufEng  that  our  people  vented  their  joyous  foelingn,  aai 
the  thought  filled  their  minds  that  we  were  homeward 
boimd,  and  that  by  the  route  I  had  adopted  l>etweeu 
IE3  and  Unyauyembe  there  was  not  tlie  least  danger.       I 

W«  bftTO  given  tho  Waha,  the  slip !  ho,  hat  M 

Tliu  Wuviuzi  will  trouble  us  uo  morel  ob,  obt  I 

MKinvmi  cnn  gnt  no  more  clutli  from  uh  !  by,  by !  I 

And  Eiiila  trill  eon  us  no  jar>ro— never  mont!  ho,  be!  ^ 

they  shouted  witli  wild  hursts  of  laughter,  seconded  by 
tremendous  and  rapid  strokes  with  their  oars,  whicli 
cauecd  the  stifl'  old  canoes  to  quiver  from  stem  to  Ertem. 
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Our  party  astiore  seemed  to  partake  of  oar  excite- 
ment, and  joined  in  the  wild  refrain  of  the  mad  African 
«ung.  We  watclied  tliera  urging  their  steps  forward  to 
keep  pace  with  us,  as  wo  rounded  the  capes  and  points, 
and  rowed  across  the  haj's  whose  margiim  were  tsodge, 
and  rush,  and  reed.  The  tiny  and  agile  Kalulu,  little 
Bilali,  and  Majwara  were  seen  racing  the  herdM  of  goats, 
alieep,  and  donkeys  which  belonged  to  the  caravan,  and 
the  animals  even  seemed  to  share  the  general  joy. 

Nature,  also — proud,  wild  nature — ^with  the  lofty 
azure  dome  upheaved  into  infinity — with  her  breadth 
and  depth  of  vivid  greenness  and  enormous  vaHtuesu 
on  our  left — with  her  immense  sheet  of  bright,  glancing 
water — with  lier  awful  and  intense  serenity — slie  par- 
took of  and  added  to  our  joy. 

About  10  A.M.  we  arrived  at  Kinndo's,  an  old  chief, 
noted  for  his  Ringular  kindness  to  Dr.  Livingstone, 
while  lie  bore  animosity  to  the  Arabs.  To  the  Arabs 
this  ^va8  unaccountable — to  the  Doctor  it  was  plain  : 
lie  had  but  spoken  kind  and  sincere  words,  while  all 
the  Arabs  spoke  to  him  as  if  he  were  not  even  a  man, 
least  of  all  a  chief. 

Kirindo's  place  is  at  the  mouth  of  the  Liuche,  which 
is  very  wide ;  the  river  oozes  out  through  a  forest  of 
eschiuomena;  (pith  ti-ee).  This  was  a  rendezvous  agreed 
upon  between  shore  and  lake  parties,  that  the  canoes 
might  all  cross  lo  the  other  side,  distant  a  mile  and  a 
half.  The  mouth  of  the  Liuche  forms  tlie  Bay  of 
Ukaranga,  so  named  because  on  the  other  side,  whither 
we  were  about  to  cross  our  party,  was  situated  the 
village  of  Ukaranga,  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  lake. 
All  the  baggage  was  taken  out  of  the  largest  canoe, 
and  stowed  snugly  in  the  smaller  one,  and  a  few  select 
oarsmen  having  taken  seats,  puslied  off  with  the  Doctor 
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on  board,  who  was  to  aupcriutoud  pitching  the  encamp- 
ment at  Ukaraiigii ;  while  I  remained  behind  to  bind 
the  fractious  and  ill-natured  donkeys,  and  stow  them 
away  in  the  bottom  of  the  large  canoe,  that  no  danger 
of  upsetting  might  be  incurred,  and  a  consequent  gob- 
bliiig-up  by  hungry  crocodiles,  which  were  all  about  us 
waiting  their  opportunity.  The  flock  of  goats  were 
then  embarked,  and  ajj  many  of  our  people  as  could  be 
got  in.  About  thirty  still  remained  behind  with  myself, 
for  whom  my  canoe  was  to  return. 

We  all  arrived  safe  at  Uliaranga,  though  we  got 
dangerously  near  a  herd  of  kipiMjpotanii.  Tlie  croBaing 
of  the  wide  mouth  (the  Liuche  being  then  in  flood) 
.  effected  in  about  four  hours. 

The  next  day,  in  tlie  same  order  as  on  our  di^jmrture 
from  XJjiji,  wo  purenecl  our  way  south,  the  lake  party 
keeping  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  shore,  yet,  when 
feasible,  wind  and  weather  permitting,  struck  off  boldly 
across  the  numerous  small  bays  which  indent  the  shorw 
of  the  Taiiganika.  The  shores  were  beautifully  green, 
the  effect  of  the  late  rains  ;  the  waters  of  the  lake  were 
a  faithful  reflex  of  the  blue  firmament  above.  The 
hippopotami  were  plenty.  Thow  noticed  on  this  day 
were  colored  with  reddish  rings  round  the  base  of  their 
ears  and  on  the  neck.  One  monster,  coming  up  rather 
late,  was  surprised  by  the  canoe  making  full  for  him,  and 
in  great  fright  took  a  tremendous  dive  which  showed 
the  whole  length  of  his  body.  Half  way  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Malagai-azi  and  that  of  the  Liuche  wo 
saw  a  camp  on  shore — that  of  Mohammed  bin  Gharib,  a 
Usawahili,  who  figured  often  in  Liviugstuuc's  verbal 
narrative  to  me  of  his  adventures  and  travels  as  one  of. 
the  kindest  and  best  of  the  Moslems  in  Central  Africa. 
He  appeared  to  me  a  kindly  disposed  man,  with  a  face 
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seldom  seen,  Laving  the  stamp  of  an  unusual  cbaracter- 
iBtic  on  it — that  of  sincerity.    . 

Tbe  vegetation  of  the  shore»  as  we  proceeded  was 
truly  tropical,  each  curve  revealed  new  beauties.  With 
the  Boft  chalky  stone,  of  which  most  of  the  cliffs  and 
hlufis  are  madi.',  eeen  as  we  nearcd  the  mouth  of  the 
Malagarazi,  the  surf  has  played  strange  freaks. 

We  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Malagarazi  about 
2  P.M.,  having  rowed  eighteen  miles  from  Ukaranga. 
The   shore  party  arrived,  very  much  fatigued,  about 

S  P.M. 

The  next  day  was  emi>Ioyod  in  crossing  the  caravan 
across  the  broad  mouth  of  the  Malagarazi  to  our  camp, 
a  couple  of  miles  north  of  the  river.  This  ia  a  river 
which  a  civilised  community  would  find  of  immense 
advantage  for  shortening  the  distance  between  the 
Tanganika  and  the  coast.  Nearly  one  hundred  miles 
might  be  performed  by  this  river,  which  is  deep  enough 
at  all  seasons  to  allow  na\'igation  as  far  aa  Kiala,  in 
Uvinza,  whence  a  straight  road  might  be  easily  made  to 
Unyanyembe.  Miseionaries  also  might  reap  the  same 
benefit  fi'om  it  for  conversion-tours  to  Uvinza,  Uliha, 
and  Ugala.  Purnuing  our  way  on  the  30th,  and 
rounding  the  picturesque  capes  of  Kagongo,  Mviga  and 
Kivoe,  we  came,  after  about  three  bourn'  rowing,  in  eight 
of  villages  at  the  mouth  of  the  swift  and  turbid  Rugufu. 
Here  we  had  again  to  transport  the  caravan  over  the 
crocodile-infested  mouth  of  the  river. 

On  the  morning  of  the  ^Ist  wo  sent  a  canoe  with 
men  to  search  for  food  in  the  two  or  three  villagea  that 
were  visible  on  the  other  side.  Four  doti  purchased 
just  sufficient  for  four  days  for  our  caravan  of  forty- 
eight  persons.    We  then  got  under  weigh,  having 
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iiifarmed  the  kintngozi  that  Urimba  was  our  (lestioatioi), 
and  bidding  him  keep  a»)  closely  as  possible  tx)  the  lake 
ahorc,  wliwe  it  was  practicable,  but  if  not,  to  make  the 
best  he  could  of  it.  Vtata  the  debouchement  of  the 
Hugiifu,  the  head-waters  of  which  we  had  ci-oascd  on  our 
random  route  to  Ujiji,  to  Uririiba.a  distance  of  six  days 
by  wator,  there  are  no  villages,  and  consequently  no 
food.  The  shore  party,  however,  before  leaving  Ujtji, 
had  eight  da^-s'  nttionft^iind  on  this  morning  foitf  days', 
distributed  to  each  person,  and  therefore  was  in  no 
danger  of  starvation  «lmuld  tlio  mountain  heiidlande, 
now  unfolding,  abrupt  and  steep,  one  after  another, 
prevent  them  fiom  commxmicatiug  with  ue.  It  must 
he  understood  that  such  a  jom-ney  as  this  had  never 
been  attempted  bcfoii)  by  any  Arab  or  Msawahili,  and 
every  step  taken  was  in  eheer  ignorance  of  where  the 
road  would  lead  the  men  ashore.  Rounding  Kivoe's 
steep  promontory,  whose  bearded  ridge  and  nigged 
slope,  wooded  down  to  the  water's  vdge,  whose  exqui- 
site coves  and  quiet  recessee,  might  well  have  evoked 
a  poetical  effusion  to  one  bo  inclined,  we  dared  the 
chopping  waves  of  Kivoe's  bay,  and  stood  direct  for 
tlie  next  cape,  Mizobazy,  behind  which,  owing  to  wind 
and  wave,  wo  were  compelled  to  halt  for  the  night. 

After  Mizobazy  is  the  bold  cajie  of  Kabogo — not  the 
terrible  Kabogo  around  whose  name  mystery  has  been 
woven  by  tlie  superstitious  natives — not  the  Kabogo 
whose  sulkn  thuudtr  and  awful  roar  were  hoard  when 
crossing  the  Eugufu  on  our  flight  from  the  Wahha— 
but  a  point  in  Ukaranga  on  whose  hard  and  uninviting 
rocks  many  a  cauoe  has  l>een  wi-ecked.  We  passed 
close  to  its  forbidding  walls,  thankful  for  the  calm  of 
tJie   Tanganika.     Near   Kabogo  are  some  very   fine 
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mvule  trees,  well  adapted  For  canoe  Imilding,  and  there 
are  no  lond-moiitlicd  natives  about  to  Jiaggle  for  the 
prnnlege  of  cutting  them. 

Along  tlie  water's  edge,  and  about  three  feet  above  it, 
vma  observed  very  clearly  on  the  smooth  face  of  the 
rocky  slopes  of  Kabogo  the  high-water  mark  of  the 
lake.  This  went  to  show  that  the  Tanganika,  during 
the  rainy  season,  rises  about  three  feet  above  its  dry 
season  level,  and  that,  dnnng  the  latter  season,  evapora- 
tion reduces  it  to  its  normal  level.  The  nnmber  of 
rivers  which  vre  ])assed  on  this  journey  enabled  me  to 
observe  whether,  as  I  was  told,  there  was  any  current 
setting  north.  It  was  apparent  to  me  that,  while  the 
sonth-west,  south,  or  south-east  winds  blew,  the  brown 
flood  of  the  rivers  swept  north ;  but  it  happened  that, 
while  passing,  once  or  twice,  the  mouths  of  rivers,  after 
a  puff  fi-om  the  north-west  and  north,  that  the  muddied 
waters  were  seen  soutliward  of  the  mouths,  from  which 
1  conclude  that  there  is  no  current  in  the  Tanganika 
exco])!  snch  as  is  caused  by  the  fickle  wind. 

Finding  a  snug  nook  of  a  bay  at  a  place  called 
Sigunga,  we  put  iu  for  lunch.  An  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  bay  suggested  to  our  minds  tliat  this  was  a 
beautiful  spot  for  a  mission  station ;  the  grandly  sloping 
hills  in  the  background,  with  an  undulating  shelf  of 
land  well-wooded  between  them  and  the  bay,  added 
to  the  attractions  of  such  a  spot.  The  island,  capable 
of  containing  quite  a  large  viUago,  and  perfectly  defen- 
sible, might,  for  prudence'  sake,  contain  the  mission 
and  ita  congregation ;  the  land-locked  bay  would  pro- 
tect their  fishery  and  trade  vessels :  the  fertile  ground 
lietween  the  hills  and  the  bay  would  more  than  sustain 
a  hundred  times  the  niimber  of  the  population  of  the 
island.    "Wood  for  building  their  canoes  and  house?*  is 
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close  at  liand ;  the  neigliboring  couutry  would  afford 
game  in  abundance ;  und  the  docile  and  civil  people  of 
Ukaranga  but  waited  religious  ahepherds. 

From  beautiful  Signinga,  after  a  brief  halt,  we  set  off, 
and,  after  three  hours,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Uwelasia.  Hippopotami  and  crocodiles  being 
numerous,  we  amused  ourselves  by  shooting  at  them, 
having  also  a  hope  of  attracting  the  attention  of  otir 
shore  party,  the  sound  of  whose  guns  we  bad  not 
heard  eince  leaving  the  Rugnfu. 

On  the  3rd  of  January  we  left  Uwelasia,  and,  passiiig 
by  Ctipc  Herembe,  were  in  the  Bay  of  Tongwe.  This 
bay  is  about  twenty-five  miles  broad,  and  stretches  from 
('ape  Ilerembe  to  Cape  Tongwe.  Finding  themselves 
so  near  then-  destination,  Urimba  Ivein;^  but  six  miles 
from  Herembe  Point,  lUe  men  of  both  boats  bent  them- 
selves to  their  oars,  and,  with  shouts,  eongs,  and  laughter, 
encouraged  each  other  to  do  their  utmost.  The  flags  of 
the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations  rippled  and  played 
in  the  soft  breezo,  sometimes  dra\ving  near  caressingjy 
together,  again  bending  away,  like  two  lovers  coy  to 
unite.  The  tight  little  boat  of  the  Doctor  would  keep 
ahead,  and  the  crimson  and  crossed  flag  of  England 
would  wave  before  me,  and  it  seemed  to  say  to  the 
beautiful  laggard  astern,  '*  Come  on,  come  on  ;  Kngland 
leads  the  way."  Rut  was  it  not  England's  place  to  bo 
in  the  front  here  ?  She  won  the  right  to  it  by  discovering 
the  Tanganika ;  America  came  but  second. 

UrimlHi,  though  a  large  district  of  Kawendi,  has  a 
village  of  the  same  name  peopled  by  refugees  from 
Yombch,  who  found  the  delta  of  the  Loajeri,  though 
the  unhealthiest  of  spots — equsd  to  that  of  the  Rusiiti — 
fer  preferable  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sultan  Pnmburu, 
of  Southern  Kawendi.     A  good  chase  by  the  victors 
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seems  to  have  given  a  slioclc  to  their  systems,  for  thoy 
are  very  timid  and  distrustful  of  strangers,  and  would 
by  no  means  j^ermit  us  to  enter  tlieir  village,  of  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  I  was  very  glad,  after  a  glance  at  the 
reeking  corruption  on  which  they  were  encamped.  In 
the  immediate  neighbourhood — nay,  for  a  couple  of 
miles  on  either  side — I  sliould  euppose  that  to  a  white 
man  it  were  deatli  to  sleep  a  angle  night.  Leading  the 
way  south  of  the  village,  I  found  a  fit  camping-place  at 
the  extreme  south-east  comer  of  Tongwe  Bay,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  due  west  of  the  lofty  peak  of  Kivanga, 
or  Kakungu.  By  an  observation  taken  by  the  Doctor, 
we  found  ourselves  to  be  in  latitude  5°  54'  south. 

None  of  the  natives  had  heard  of  oxir  ahore  party, 
and,  as  the  delta  of  the  Loajeri  and  Mogttmbazi  extended 
for  about  fifteen  miles,  and  withal  was  the  most  im- 
paaaable  of  places,  being  perfectly  flat,  overgrown  with 
the  tallest  of  matete,  eechinomense,  and  thorny  hush, 
and  flooded  with  water,  it  was  useless  to  fatigue  our 
men  searching  for  the  shore  party  in  such  an  inhoa- 
pitable  country.  Ko  provisions  were  procurable,  for 
the  villages  were  in  a  state  of  eemi-cttarvation,  the 
inhabitants  living  from  hand  to  moutli  on  what  re- 
luctant Fortune  threw  into  tliclr  net& 

The  second  day  of  our  arrival  at  Urimba  I  fitrack  off 
into  the  interior  with  my  gun-bearer,  Kaluhi,  carrying 
the  Doctor'^  splendid  double-l)arTeled  rifle  (a  "Reilly,' 
No.  12),  on  the  search  for  venison.  After  walking  about 
a  mile  I  came  to  a  hen!  of  zebras.  By  creeping  on  all-fours 
I  managed  to  come  within  one  hundred  yardn  of  them ; 
hut  I  was  in  a  had  spot — low  prickly  shrulw ;  and  tsetee 
flies  alighting  on  the  rifle-sight^  biting  my  nose,  dashing 
into  my  eyes,  completely  disconcerted  me ;  and,  to  add 
to  my  discontent,  my  cfibrts  to  disengage  myself  from 
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tbc  tbonis  alarmed  tlie  zebras,  wliicli  all  stood  facing  the 
eiispicious  object  in  the  bush.  I  fired  at  the  breast  of 
Olio,  but,  as  might  be  expected,  misMod.  The  zebras 
galloped  away  to  about  three  hundred  yardH  off,  aud  I 
dashed  Into  the  open,  and,  hastil}-  cocking  the  left-hand 
trigger,  aimed  at  a  proud  fellow  trotting  royally  before 
his  fellows,  and  by  good  chance  sent  a  bullet  through 
his  heart.  A  fortunate  shot  also  brought  down  a  huge 
goose,  which  had  a  sharp  horny  spur  on  the  fore  part 
of  each  wing.  This  supply  of  meat  materially  con- 
tributed towards  the  provisioning  of  the  party  for  the 
transit  of  the  unknown  laud  that  lay  between  us  and 
Mrera,  in  Rueawa,  Kawendi. 

It  was  not  until  the  third  day  of  our  arrival  at  our 
camp  at  Uriinba  that  our  shore  party  arrived.  They 
liad  perceived  our  immense  flag  hoisted  on  a  twenty- 
feet  long  bamboo  above  the  tallest  tree  near  our  camj> 
as  they  surmounted  the  sharp  lofty  ridge  behind 
Nerembe,  fifteen  miles  off,  and  had  at  first  taken  it  for 
au  immense  bird ;  but  there  were  sharp  eyes  in  the 
crowd,  and,  guided  by  it,  they  came  to  camp,  greeted 
as  only  lost  and  found  men  arc  greeted. 

I  suffered  from  another  attack  of  fover  at  this  camp, 
brought  on  by  the  neighborhood  of  the  vile  delta,  the 
luok  of  which  sickened  the  very  heart  iu  mo. 

On  the  7th  January  we  struck  camp,  and  turned  our 
faces  eastward,  and  for  me,  home !  Yet  regretfully  ! 
There  had  been  enough  happiness  and  pleasure,  and 
pleasantest  of  social  companionship  found  on  the  shores 
of  the  lake  for  me.  I  had  seen  enough  lovely  scenes 
which,  siren-like,  invited  one  to  quiet  rest ;  gentle 
scenes,  where  there  was  neither  jar  nor  tumult,  neither 
strife  nor  defeat,  neither  hope  nor  disappointment,  but 
rest — a  drowsy,  indolent,  yet  pleasant  rest.    And  only  a 
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few  drawbacks  to  theae.  There  was  fever ;  there  were 
no  bookH,  no  newspapers,  no  wife  of  my  ()wn  race  and 
blood,, DO  tbeatrea,  no  hotels,  no  restaurants,  no  East 
Kiver  oysters,  no  mince-pies,  neither  buckwiieat  eakes, 
nor  anything  much  that  was  good  for  a  cultivated  palattf 
to  love.  So,  in  turning  to  say  farewell  to  the  then 
placid  lake  and  the  great  blue  mountains,  that  grew 
bluer  a*  they  receded  on  either  hand,  I  had  the  courage 
to  utter  itiat  awful  word  tearleasly,  and  without  one 
nigh. 

Our  road  led  up  through  the  valley  of  the  Loajeri, 
after  leaving  its  delta,  a  valley  growing  ever  narrower, 
until  it  narrowed  into  a  ravine  choked  by  the  now 
roaring,  bellowing  river,  whose  resistless  rush  seemed 
to  affect  the  very  air  we  breathed.  It  was  getting 
oppressive,  this  narrowing  nivine,  and  opportunely  tlic 
road  breasted  a  knoll,  then  a  terrace,  then  a  hill,  and 
lastly  a  mountain,  where  we  halted  to  encamp.  As  we 
prepared  to  select  a  camping  place,  the  Doctor  silently 
pointed  forward,  and  suddenly  a  dead  silence  reigned 
everywhere.  The  quinine  which  I  had  taken  in  the 
morning  seemed  to  affect  me  in  every  crevice  of  my 
hrain ;  but  a  hitter  evil  remained,  and,  though  I 
trembled  under  the  heavy  weiglit  of  the  "Iteilly" 
riHe,  I  crept  forwaj-d  to  whei'e  the  Doctor  was  pointing. 
I  found  myself  looking  down  a  steep  ravine,  on  the 
other  bank  of  which  a  fine  buffalo  cow  was  scrambling 
upward.  She  had  just  reached  the  summit,  and  was 
turning  round  to  survey  her  euemy,  when  I  succeeded 
in  planting  a  sliot  just  behind  the  shoulder-blade,  and 
close  to  the  spine,  evoking  fi-oui  her  a  deep  bellow 
of  pain.  "She  is  shot!  she  is  shot!"  exclaimed  the 
Doctor;  "  (hat  is  a  sure  sign  you  have  hit  her."  And 
the  men  evcD  raised  a  shout  at  the  prospect  of  meat. 
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A  second,  planted  in  hor  spine,  broxigtit  her  to  her 
leeei,  and  ajhiri  ended  her.  We  thus  had  another 
ipply  of  provisions,  which,  cut  up  and  dried  over  a 
fire,  as  the  Wangwana  are  accustomed  to  do,  would 
carry  them  far  over  the  unpeople  wilderness  before  us. 
For  the  Doctor  aud  myself,  we  had  the  tongue,  the 
hump,  and  a  few  choice  pieces  salted  down,  and  in  a 
few  days  had  primo  a>racd  U.-^.  It  in  not  inapt  tu 
state  tiiat  tlie  rifle  bad  more  commendations  bestowed 
on  it  tiian  the  hunter  by  the  Wangwaiia. 

The  next  day  we  continued  the  march  eastward, 
under  the  guidance  of  our  kii-angozi ;  but  it  vtaa  evi- 
dent, by  the  road  he  led  ua,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  country,  though,  through  his  volubih'ty,  he  had 
led  U8  to  believe  that  he  knew  all  about  Ngondo, 
Tombeh,and  Pumburu's  districts.  When  recalled  frora 
tliB  head  of  the  caravan,  we  were  about  to  descend 
into  the  rapitJ  Loajeri,  and  beyond  it  were  three  ranges 
of  impaisable  mountains,  which  we  were  to  cross  in  a 
iiorth-uorth-easterly  direction,  quite  out  of  our  road. 
After  consulting  with  the  Doctor,  I  put  myself  at  the 
head  of  the  caravan,  and  following  the  spine  of  the 
ridge,  struck  oflF  due  east,  regardless  of  how  the  road 
ran.  At  intervals  a  travelled  road  crossed  our  path, 
and,  after  following  it  a  while,  we  came  to  tho  ford  of 
the  Loajeri.  The  Loajeri  rises  south  and  south-east  of 
Kftkungn  Peak.  We  made  the  best  we  could  of  tho  road 
after  crossing  the  river,  until  we  reached  the  main  path 
that  nnis  from  Karah  to  Ngondo  and  Pumbunii  in 
Southern  Kawendi. 

On  the  9th,  soon  after  leaving  camp,  we  Jeft  the  tra- 
velled path,  and  made  for  a  gap  in  the  arc  of  hills 
before  us,  as  Pumburu  was  at  war  with  the  people  of 
Manya  Msonge,  a  district  of  Northern  Kawendi.    The 
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country  teemed  with  game — the  buffaloes  and  zebras 
were  plentiful.  Among  tbe  conspicuous  trees  were  the 
hyphens  and  borassus  palm  trees,  and  a  tree  bearing  h 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  600-pounder  cannoii-kill,  called 
by  eome  natives  "  mabyah,"*  according  to  the  Doctor, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  roasted  and  esiten.  They  are 
not  to  1)6  recommended  a«  f<H>d  to  Europeans. 

Ou  the  10th,  putting  myself  at  the  head  of  my  men, 
with  my  compass  in  hand,  I  led  the  way  east  for  three 
hours.  A  beautiful  park  land  was  revealed  to  us  ;  btit 
the  grass  was  very  tall,  and  the  rainy  season,  which  bad 
commenced  in  earn&st,  made  my  work  excessively  dis- 
agreeable. Throiigli  this  isW  grass,  which  was  as  high  as 
my  throat,  I  had  to  force  my  way,  compass  iu  Land,  to 
lead  the  Expedition,  as  there  was  not  the  leant  sign  of  a 
road,  and  we  were  now  In  an  untmvellod  country.  Wo 
made  our  camp  on  a  beautiful  little  stream  flowing 
north  ;  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Rugufu  River. 

The  11th  still  saw  me  plunging  through  the  grass, 
which  showered  drops  of  rain  on  me  every  time  I  ma<le 
a  step  forward,  Iu  two  hom-s  we  crossed  a  small 
stream,  with  slippery  syenitic  rocks  in  its  bed,  showing 
the  action  of  furious  torrents.  Mushrooms  were  in 
abundance,  and  very  large.  In  crossing,  an  old  pagazi 
of  Unyamwezi,  weather-beaten,  uttered,  in  a  deplorable 
tone,  "  My  kibuyu  is  dead ;"  by  which  ho  meant  that 
he  had  slipped,  and  in  falling  had  broken  his  gourd, 
which  in  KiaawahiU  ie  "  kibuyu." 

On  the  eastern  bank  we  halted  for  lunch,  and,  after 
an  hour  and  a  half's  march,  arrived  at  another 
stream,  which  I  took  to  be  the  Mtambu,  at  first,  from 
the  similarity  of  the  land,  tliough  my  map  informed  me 
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that  it  was  impossible.  The  scenery  around  wss  vfiy 
similar,  and  to  tlio  north  we  had  sifrlitcd  a  Mroilar 
tabular  hill  lo  the  "  Magdala  "  Mount  I  had  discovered 
north  of  Imrcra,  while  going  to  the  Malagarazi. 
Thongh  we  had  only  travelled  three  and  a  half  hours 
the  Doctor  was  very  tired,  as  the  country  was  exceedingly 
ronjjh. 

The  next  day,  crossing  several  ranges,  with  glorioun 
FOenes  of  snrpa^ing  beauty  everywhere  around  us,  we 
came  in  view  of  a  mighty  and  swift  torrent,  whoee  bed 
was  sunk  deep  between  enormous  lofty  walla  of  sand- 
stone rock,  where  it  roared  and  brawled  with  the  noise 
of  a  little  Xiagara. 

Having  seen  our  camp  prepared  on  a  pichireaqne 
knoll,  I  thought  I  would  endeavor  to  procure  some 
meat,  which  tliis  intei-esting  region  seemed  to  promisft. 
I  ealiiod  out  with  my  little  Winchester  along  thu  banks 
of  the  river  eastward.  I  travelled  for  an  hour  or  two, 
the  prospect  getting  more  picturesque  and  lovely,  and 
then  went  up  a  ravine  which  looked  very  promising. 
Uiisuecetwful,  I  strode  up  ihe  bank,  and  my  astonish- 
ment may  be  conceived  when  I  found  myself  directly 
in  front  of  an  elephant,  who  had  his  large  broad  ears 
held  out  like  studding  sailu^tho  coloswal  monster,  the 
incarnation  of  might  of  the  African  world.  Methought 
■when  I  saw  his  trunk  stretched  forward,  like  a  warning 
finger,  that  I  heard  a  voice  say,  "  Stsle,  Venator  !"  Rut 
whether  it  did  not  proceed  from  my  imagination  or — 
No;  I  believe  it  proceeded  from  Kalulu,  who  must  have 
shouted,  "  Tembo,  tembo !  bana  yango !"  **  Lo !  an 
elephant!  an  elephant,  my  master!"  For  the  young 
rascal  had  fled  as  soon  as  he  had  witnessed  tlie  awfiil 
colossus  in  such  close  vicinage.  Itecovering  from  my 
astonishment,   I   thought  it  prudant  to  retire  also-^ 
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especially  with  a  pea-shooter  loaded  with  treachei-otis 
Bawdiist  cartridges  in  my  hand.  As  I  looked  behind,  I 
saw  him  waving  his  trunk,  which  I  iindprstood  to 
mean,  "Good-bye,  young  fellow,  it  is  lucky  for  yoa 
you  went  in  time,  for  I  was  going  to  pound  you  to  a 
jelly." 

As  I  was  congratulating  myself,  a  wasp  darted 
fiercely  at  nie  and  planted  its  sting  in  my  neck,  and  for 
that  afternoon  my  anticipated  pleasures  were  dispelled. 
Arriving  at  camp  I  found  the  men  grumbling;  their 
provisions  were  ended,  and  there  was  no  pros[>cct  for 
three  days,  at  least,  of  procuring  any.  With  the  im- 
providenne  usual  with  the  gluttons,  they  had  eaten 
their  rations  of  grain,  all  their  store  of  zebra  and  dried 
buffalo  meat,  and  were  now  crying  out  that  they  were 
famished. 

The  tnicks  of  animala  were  nnmerona,  but  it  being 
the  rainy  season  the  game  was  scattered  everywhere ; 
whereas,  had  we  travelled  during  the  drj-  season 
through  these  forests  our  larders  might  have  been 
supplied  fresh  each  day. 

Some  time  about  6  p.m.,  aB  the  Doctor  and  I  were 
talcing  our  tea  outside  the  tent,  a  herd  of  elephants, 
twelve  in  number,  passed  about  800  yards  off.  Our 
fundi,  Asmani  and  Mabruki  Kisesa,  were  immediately 
despatched  in  purauit.  I  would  have  gone  myself 
with  the  heavy  "  Ileilly"  rifle,  only  I  was  too  much 
fatigued.  We  eix)n  heard  their  guns  firing,  and  hoped 
tliey  were  successful,  as  a  plentiful  siipply  of  meat 
might  then  have  beun  procured,  while  we  ourselves 
would  have  secured  one  of  the  elephant's  feet  for  a  nice 
dehcate  roast ;  but  within  an  hour  they  returned  un- 
successful, having  only  di-awn  bIo(Hl,  some  of  which 
they  exhibited  tu  us  on  a  leaf. 


It  requires  a  very  good  rifle  to  kill  an  African 
elephant.  A  No.  8  bore  with  a  Fnifer'a  shell,  planted 
in  tlio  tomplc,  I  believe,  would  drop  an  elcphnut  each 
shot.  Faulkner  makes  some  exti-aordinary  stalementi^ 
about  walking  up  in  front  of  an  elephant  and  plantinj^ 
a  bullet  in  bis  forehead,  killing  him  instantly.  The 
tale,  however,  is  so  incredible  that  I  would  prefer  not  to 
believe  it ;  eKpecially  when  he  stales  tlmt  tlte  trnprint 
of  the  mtizzle  of  bis  rifle  waa  on  the  elephant's  trunk. 
African  travcllerB — especially  thoae  with  a  taste  for  the 
chase— are  too  fond  of  rulatiug  that  which  borders  on  the 
incredible   for  ordinary   men  to  believe  them.     Such 

sries  muet  be  taken  with  a  large  grain  of  Halt,  for 
the  sake  of  the  amusement  they  afi'oid  to  readers  at 
home.  In  future,  whenever  I  hear  a  man  slate  how  be 
broke  the  back  of  an  antelope  at  600  yards,  I  shall 
incline  to  believe  a  cipher  had  lieen  added  by  a  slip 
of  the  pen,  or  attribute  it  to  a  typographical  error, 
for  this  is  almoot  au  impomble  feat  in  an  African  forest. 
It  may  be  done  once,  but  it  could  never  be  done  twice 
running.  An  antelope  makes  a  very  small  target  at 
QOO  yards  distance ;  but,  then,  all  these  stories  belong 
by  right  divine  to  the  chaseeur  who  travels  to  Africa 
for  the  sake  only  of  sport.  I  have  heard  young 
officers  on  thu  Ziiiuiibar  coaat,  who  were  but  just  past 
their  teens,  relating  with  an  astonishing  glibuese  and 
volubility  the  tremendous  adventures  they  had  had  with 
elephants,  leopards,  lions,  and  what  not.  If  tbt-y  shot 
at  a  liippopolamus  in  the  river,  tliey  luul  killed  him;  if 
they  had  met  au  autclopo  near  the  coad,  it  was  almost 
sure  to  bo  a  lion,  and  they  bad  bowled  him  over ;  if 
tliey  bad  eeen  an  elephant  in  a  ^xtological  garden,  it 
was  sure  to  be  told  that  he  had  been  met  in  Africa,  and 
*'  bftggcd,  sir,  witliout  any  trouble ;  and  I  have  the  tusks 
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at  home  now,  wliich  I  can  show,  if  you  like,  some  day." 
It  is  a  disease,  a  mania  with  somu  ptioplo,  that  tbey 
never  can  relate  the  positive,  literal,  exact  tnith.  Tra- 
velling in  Africa  is  adventuroufl  enough  a»  it  is,  with- 
out any  fiction.  Mostly  all  men  who  were  with  the 
Abyssinian  Expedition  will  recollect  that  wonderful 
"Major"  who  was  accnstomed  to  unfold  the  dire,  the 
terrible,  and  the  extraordinary,  in  stories  by  the  bnslml. 
1  gave  that  gentleman  one  day  a  buffalo  skin  which  I 
had  received  from  Satauta,  chief  of  the  Kiowas,  near 
Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas;  yet  the  next  day  I  haardit 
given  out  that  he  had  shot  the  buffalo  on  an  American 
prairie  with  a  pistol  bullet.  This  is  only  an  illustration 
of  the  imaginary  which  many  travcllors  love  to  relate; 
it  is  a  tendency  with  some  men  to  exaggerate.  South 
and  North  African  bunttirs  are  famous  for  their  variety 
of  hunting  anecdotes,  which  I  consider  to  have  been 
simply  flourishes  of  the  pen. 

On  the  13th  we  continued  our  march  across  several 
ridges;  and  the  series  of  ascents  and  descents  revealed 
to  us  valleys  and  niounfaiiis  never  before  explored ; 
streams  rushing  northward,  swollen  by  the  rains,  and 
grand  primeval  forests,  in  wIiomo  twilight  shade  no 
white  man  ever  walked  before. 

On  the  14th  the  same  scenes  were  witnessed — an 
unbroken  aeries  of  longitudinal  ridges,  parallel  OTie 
with  another  and  with  Lake  Tanganika.  Kastward  the 
faces  of  these  ridges  present  abrupt  scarps  and  terraces, 
rising  from  deep  valleys,  while  the  western  declivities 
have  gradual  slopes.  These  are  the  peculiar  fealurea 
of  Ukawondi,  the  eastern  watershed  of  the  Tanganika. 

In  one  of  these  valleys  on  this  day  we  came  across  a 
colony  of  reddish-bearded  monkeys,  whose  howls,  or 
builuwing,  rang  amongst  the  cliffs  as  tbey  dts<.>ovured 
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the  Ciiravan.  I  was  not  al)le  to  approach  them,  for 
they  ecrambled  up  trees  and  barked  tlieir  defiance 
at  me,  theu  bounded  to  the  frrouiid  as  I  still  persisted 
in  a<lviiuciug;  aud  they  "would  have  sooo  drawn  me  in 
pursuit  if  I  had  not  suddenly  remembered  that  my 
absence  was  halting  the  Expedition. 

About  uoou  we  sighted  our  Magdata — tbe  grand 
towering  mount  whoso  upright  frowuing  mass  bad 
attracted  our  eyes,  as  it  lifted  itself  from  above  the 
plain  in  all  its  grandeur,  when  we  were  hurrying  along 
tlie  great  ridge  of  Rusawa  towards  the  "Crocodile' 
River.  We  i-eoognizcd  llio  old,  mystic  beauty  of  the 
tree-clad  plain  around  it  Then  it  was  bleached,  and  « 
filmy  haze  covered  it  lovingly ;  now  it  was  vivid  grcen- 
nees.  Every  vegetable,  plant,  herb,  and  tree,  had  sprung 
into  quick  Ufo — the  effet^t  of  the  rains.  Riven!  that 
ran  not  in  tliose  hot  summer  days  now  ftimed  aud 
rushed  im])etuou8ly  between  thick  belts  of  mighty  tim- 
ber, brawling  hoarsely  in  the  glades.  We  crossed  many 
of  these  streams,  all  of  which  are  feeders  of  tlie  Rugufii, 

Ueautiful,  buwilching  L'kawcndi!  By  what  shall  I 
gauge  the  loveliness  of  the  wild,  free,  luxuriant,  spon* 
taneouB  nature  within  its  boundaries?  By  anything 
in  Euro|«?  No.  By  anything  in  Asia?  Where? 
India,  perhaps.  Yes;  or  6&y  MiugrcUa  and  Imeritia. 
For  there  we  have  foaming  rivers;  we  have  pic- 
turesque liillocka ;  we  have  bold  hills,  ambitious 
mountains,  and  broad  forests,  with  lofty  solemn  rows 
of  trees,  with  clean  straight  steinR,  through  which  you 
can  see  far,  lengthy  vistas,  as  you  sec  here.  Only  in 
Ukawendi  you  can  almost  behold  the  growth  of  ve- 
getation ;  the  earth  is  so  generous,  nature  so  kind  and 
loving,  that  without  entertaining  any  aspiration  for  a 
residence,  or  a  wish  to  breuthu  the  baleful  atiuosphere 
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longer  tlian  is  absolutely  necessary,  one  feels  iiiBonsibly 
drawn  towards  it,  as  tlie  thought  creeps  into  bis  miiid, 
that  though  all  is  foul  l>eiieatli  tlie  captivating, 
glamorous  beauty  of  tho  land,  the  foulness  might  be 
removed  by  civilized  people,  and  the  whole  region  made 
afl  healthy  as  it  is  productive.  Even  while  staggering 
tinder  the  pressure-  of  tho  awful  sickness,  with  mind 
getting  more  and  more  embittered,  brain  sometimes 
reeling  with  tlie  flhock  of  tho  constantly  recurring 
fevers — though  I  knew  how  the  malaria,  rising  out  of 
that  very  fairness,  was  siowly  imdcrmiuing  my  con- 
stitution, and  insidiously  sapping  the  powers  of  mind 
and  body — I  regarded  the  alluring  face  of  the  land 
with  a  fatuous  love,  and  felt  a  certain  sadness  steal 
over  me  as  each  day  I  was  withdrawing  myself  from  it, 
and  felt  disposed  to  quarrel  with  the  fate  that  seemed 
to  eject  me  out  of  Ukawendi. 

On  the  ninth  day  of  our  march  from  the  shores  of 
the  Tanganika  we  again  perceived  our  "  Magdala 
Mount,"  rising  like  a  dark  cloud  to  the  north-east,  by 
which  1  knew  that  we  were  approaching  Inirera,  and 
that  our  Icarian  attempt  to  cross  tJie  uninhabited  junglp 
of  Ukawendi  would  soon  bo  crowned  with  success. 
Against  the  collecti%'c  counsel  of  the  guides,  and  hypo- 
thetical suggestions  of  the  tired  and  hungry  souls  of 
our  Expedition,  I  persisted  in  being  guided  only  by 
tho  conijwsB  and  my  chart.  The  guides  strenuou-sly 
strove  to  induce  mo  to  alter  my  course  and  strike  lu 
a  south-west  direction,  which,  had  1  listened  to  them, 
would  have  nndouhtedly  taken  me  lo  South-western 
Ukonongo,  or  North-eastern  Ufipo.  The  veteran 
and  experienced  Boldicrs  ahked  mournfully  if  I  were 
determined  to  kill  them  with  famine,  as  the  i-oad  I 
should   have  taken   was  north-east ;   but   I  preferred 
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pnttjog  my  tmst  in  the  compass.  No  sun  shone  upon 
hr  aa  wc  tlireadwl  our  way  tliroujrh  lIiG  primeval  forest, 
by  clumps  of  jungle,  across "  strcaoie.  up  eteep  ridgres, 
and  down  iuto  deep  valleys.  A  thick  haze  covered  the 
forests;  rain  often  pelted  us;  tlio  firmamcut  was  an 
unfathomalile  depth  of  grey  vapor.  The  Doctor  had 
perfect  confidence  in  me,  and  i  held  on  my  way. 

As  soon  as  wc  arrived  at  our  camp  the  men  scattered 
themselves  through  the  forest  to  search  for  food.  A 
grove  of  singwc  trees  was  foimd  close  by,  Mtui>> 
rooms  grew  in  ahtmdance,  and  these  BiiPficed  to  appease 
the  gnawing  hung^ir  from  which  the  people  suffered. 
Had  it  not  been  such  rainy  weather  I  should  have  been 
enabled  to  procure  game  for  the  cam]} ;  but  the  fatigue 
which  I  Buffered,  and  the  fever  whicli  enervated  me, 
utterly  prevented  me  from  moving  out  of  the  camp 
after  wc  once  came  to  a  halt.  The  fear  of  lions,  which 
were  numerous  in  our  vicinity,  whose  terrihle  roaring 
was  hoard  by  day  and  by  night,  daunted  the  hunters  so 
much,  that  though  I  offered  five  doti  of  cloth  for  every 
animal  brought  to  camp,  none  dared  penetrate  the 
gloomy  glades,  or  awcHomo  belts  of  timber,  outside  the 
friendly  defence  of  the  camp. 

Tlie  morning  of  the  tenth  day  I  assured  the  people 
that  we  were  close  to  food ;  cheered  the  most  amiable 
of  them  with  promise  of  abundant  provender,  and 
hushed  th^  most  truculent  knaves  with  a  warning  not 
to  tempt  my  patience  too  much,  lost  we  came  to  angry 
blows ;  and  then  stnick  away  east  by  north  through  the 
forest,  with  the  almost  exhausted  Gxpcdilion  dragging 
itself  weakly  and  painfully  behind  me.  It  was  a  most 
desperate  position  certainly,  and  I  pitied  the  poor  people 
far  more  than  they  pitied  themselves;  and  tliough  I 
fumed  and  istormed  in  their  presence  when  they  were 
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<lispo8ed  to  lie  down  and  give  up,  never  \\a»  a  man    "==■ 
further  from  doing  iliem  injury.     I  was  too  proud  of 
tliem;  but  under  the  circumstances  it  was  dangerous —  ^ 
nay,  suicidal  — to  appear  doubtfiil  or  dubious  of  the  road,    ■^ 
Tlie  more  fact  thnt  I  still  held  on  my  way  according  to 
tlie  Doctor's  little  pea.rly  monitor  (the  corapas*)  had  a  I 
grand  moral    effect    on    tliem,   and    though    tliey    de-  | 
murred  in  plaintive  torma  and  with  pinched  faces,  they 
followed  my  footsteps  with  a  trustfulness  which  qiiife 
affected  me. 

For  long  miles  we  trudged  over'  smooth  sloping 
*«vard,  with  a  vision  of  forest  and  imrk-land  l>eauty 
on  our  right  and  left,  and  in  front  of  us,  sucli  as  is 
rarely  seen.  At  a  paco  that  soon  left  the  main  body 
of  the  Expedition  far  behind,  I  strode  ou  with  a  few 
gallant  fellows,  who,  despite  their  heavy  loads,  kept 
pace  with  me.  After  a  couple  of  hours  we  were 
ascending  the  easy  slope  of  a  ridge,  which  promised 
to  decide  in  a  few  minutes  the  truth  or  the  inaccurac}* 
of  my  chart.  Presently  we  arrived  at  tlie  eastern 
^dge  of  the  ridge,  and  about  five  miles  away,  and 
1,000  feet  below  the  high  plateau  on  wliich  we  stood, 
we  distinguished  the  valley  of  Imrera  ! 

By  noon  we  were  in  our  old  camp.  The  natives 
gathered  round,  bringing  mipphes  of  food,  and  to  con- 
gratulate us  upon  liaviug  gone  to  Cjiji  and  returned. 
But  it  was  long  before  the  last  meml^er  of  the  Kxpedi- 
tion  arrived.  The  Doctor's  feet  were  very  sore,  and 
hleeding  from  the  weary  march.  His  shoes  were  in  a 
very  woni-out  state,  and  he  had  so  cut  and  slashed  them 
■with  a  tcnife  to  ease  his  blistered  feet,  that  any  man  of 
our  force  would  have  refused  them  as  a  gift,  no  matter 
how  ambitious  he  might  be  to  encase  his  feet  h  la 
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Asinaiti,  the  ^ide,  was  very  much  taken  aback  when 
be  discovered  that  tlie  tiny  compass  knew  the  way 
better  tlmn  he  did,  and  he  dechtred  it  as  his  solemn 
opinion  that  it  could  not  lie.  lie  suffered  much  in 
reputation  from  having  contested  the  palm  with  the  I 
"  little  thing,"  and  ever  afterwards  his  hoaated  knowledge 
of  the  country  was  considerably  doubted. 

After  hairing  a  day  to  recruit  ourselves,  we  continued 
our  journey  on  the  18th  January-,  1872,  towards  Uu\b- 
nyemhe.  A  few  miles  beyond  Imrera,  Asmani  lost  the 
road  again,  and  I  was  obliged  to  show  it  to  him,  by 
which  I  gained  aildilioual  honor  and  credit  as  a  leader 
and  guide.  Aly  .slnjes  were  very  bad,  and  it  was  diffi- 
icult  to  decide  whose  were  the  worst  in  condition,  tbo 
^Doctor's  or  mine.  A  great  change  hatl  come  upon  the 
face  of  the  land  since  I  had  passed  northward  --n  route 
to  Uj'ji.  The  wild  grapes  now  hnng  in  cluntei-s  along 
the  road ;  the  corn  ears  were  advanced  enough  to  pluck 
and  roast  for  food ;  the  various  plants  shed  their  flowers ; 
and  the  deep  woods  and  grasses  of  tlio  country  wore 
greener  than  ever. 

On  the  19th  we  arrived  at  Mjwkwa's  dc&erted 
village.  The  Doctor's  foct  were  very  much  chafed 
and  sore  bv  the  marching.  He  had  walked  on  foot  all 
tlie  way  from  Unmba,  ihough  he  owned  a  donkey; 
while  T,  considerably  to  my  shame  be  it  said,  had  ridden 
occasionally  to  husband  my  strength,  that  I  might  be- 
enabled  to  hunt  after  arrival  at  camp. 

Two  huts  were  cleared  for  our  use,  but,  jnst  as  wo 
had  made  ourselves  comfortable,  our  sharp-eyed  fallows 
had  discovered  several  herdu  of  game  in  the  plain  west 
of 
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bearer,  taking  with  me   the  famous  Iteitly  rifle  of  the 
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aa  uiHcovertKi  several  neron  oi  game  m  uio  piam  west 
f  Mpokwa.     llastily  devouring  a  morsel  of  com-i>read  ■ 
nth  coffee,  I  hastened  away,  with  Bilali  for  a  gun-  ^ 
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Doctor  and  a  supply  of  Fraser's  slielk  After  pluupiig 
tliroug-li  a  deep  stream,  and  getting  wet  again,  and 
pushing  my  way  through  a  dense  brake,  t  arrived  at  a 
thin  Wit  oi"  furtst,  through  which  I  wa*;  obliged  to 
crawl,  and,  in  half  an  hour,  I  had  arrived  within  one 
lunidredand  forty  yards  of  a  group  of  itehraa,  wliich  were 
playfully  biting  each  other  uiidcr  the  sliade  of  a  largi? 
tree.  Suddenly  rising  up,  I  attracted  their  attention ; 
but  the  true  old  rifle  was  at  my  shoulder,  and  "crack — 
crack  "  went  both  ban-els,  and  two  fine  zebi-as,  a  male 
and  female,  fell  dead  under  the  tree  where  they  had 
btooil.  •  In  a  few  seconds  their  throats  were  cut,  and, 
after  giving  the  signal  of  my  success,  I  was  soon  sur- 
rounded by  a  dozen  of  my  mob,  who  gave  utterance  to 
their  delight  by  ftilsomc  compliments  to  the  monts  of 
the  rifle,  though  very  few  to  me.  When  J  returned  to 
■Camp  with  the  moat  I  received  the  congratulations  of 
the  Doctor,  which  I  valued  far  higher,  as  he  knew  from 
long  experience  what  shooting  was. 

When  the  eatable  portions  of  the  two  zebras  were 
hung  to  the  scale,  we  found,  according  to  the  Doctor's 
own  figures,  that  we  had  719  lbs.  of  good  meat,  which, 
divided  among  forty-four  men,  gave  a  little  over  16  llw. 
to  oiich  person.  Bombay,  especially,  was  very  happy, 
as  he  had  dreamed  a  dream  wherein  1  figurwl  promi- 
nently as  shooting  animals  down  right  and  left ;  and, 
wlien  he  had  seen  me  depart  with  that  wonderful  Reilly 
rifle,  he  had  not  entei-tained  a  doubt  of  my  success,  and, 
accordingly,  had  commanded  tlic  men  to  be  ready  to 
go  after  me,  as  soon  as  they  should  liear  the  reports  of 
the  gun. 
The  following  is  quoted  from  my  diary  : 
January  20th.,  1872. — To-day  was  a  halt.  On  going 
out  for  a  hunt  I  saw  a  herd  of  eleven  giraffes.    After 
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cromug  Mpokwa  tstrcam  I  succeeded  in  getting  vritbin 
QUO  kimdred  aud  fifty  yards  of  oue  of  tlieoi,  and  firt-d 
at  it ;  but,  though  it  was  wouuded,  I  did  uot  succeed  iu 
dropping  it,  though  I  desired  tho  skin  of  ooe  of  them 
very  much. 

Iu  the  aftcruoou  I  went  out  to  the  east  of  the  village, 
and  came  to  a  herd  of  six  giraffee.  I  wounded  one  of 
tliem,  but  it  got  off,  despite  niy  uflbrts. 

What  remarkable  creatures  they  are !  How  beautiful 
their  large  limpid  eyes!  1  could  have  declared  on  oath 
that  botli  tihota  had  been  a  succciss,  but  they  sheered  ofl 
with  the  stately  movements  of  a  clipper  about  to  tack. 
When  tbcy  ran  they  litul  an  ungainly,  dt£locat(--d 
motion,  somewhat  like  tlie  oontortious  of  an  Indian 
naiitch  or  a  Thuban  daiiseuse — a  dreamy,  undulating 
movement,  which  even  the  tail,  with  its  long  JiiDgc  of 
black  hair,  seemed  to  partake  of. 

The  Doctor,  who  knew  how  to  console  an  -ardent  hut 
dijappointed  young  hunter,  attributed  my  non-success 
to  diooting  with  leaden  balls,  which  were  too  soft  to 
penetrate  the  thick  hide  of  the  giraffes,  aud  advised  me 
to  melt  my  zino  canteens  with  which  to  harden  the 
lead.  It  was  not  the  fint  time  that  I  had  cause  to 
think  the  Doctor  an  admirable  ti'a%'eliing  companion; 
none  knew  so  well  how  to  console  one  for  bad  luck- 
none  knew  so  well  how  to  elevate  ono  in  his  own  mind. 
If  I  killed  a  Kcbra,  did  not  his  friend  Oswell — the  Soutli 
African  hunter — and  himself  long  ago  crane  to  the 
coDclubion  that  zebra  meat  was  the  finest  iti  Africa  ? 
If  I  shot  a  buflalo  cow,  she  was  sure  to  be  the  best  of 
her  kind,  and  her  horns  wore  worth  while  carrying 
home  as  sjwcimons ;  aud  was  she  not  fat  ?  If  I  returned 
without  anything,  the  game  was  very  wild,  or  the 
people   had  made  a   noise,  and   the  game   had  been 
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IVighteuetl ;  and  wlio  could  stalk  animals  ali-eady 
alurmed?  Indeed,  lie  was  a  most  coiisidcratu  com- 
panion, and,  knowiug  him  to  be  litei'ally  trnthf'ul,  I 
was  proud  of  his  praise  when  succeewtul,  and  when  i 
failed  I  was  easily  consoled. 

Ibrahim,  the  old  pagazi  whose  feeliugs  had  been  so 
lacerated  in  Ukawciidi,  when  his  ancient  kibiiyn  broke, 
before  leaving  Ujiji  invested  his  cloth  in  a  slave 
from  Manynema,  who  bore  the  name  of  "  Ulimengo" 
which  signifies  the  "M'orld."  As  we  approached 
ilpokwa,  niimengo  abscouded  with  all  his  laaster's 
property,  couj^islJug  of  a  few  clotlm  aud  a  bag  of  nait, 
which  he  had  thought  of  taking  to  Unyanyembe  for 
trade.  Ibrahim  was  incontsolable,  and  he  kept  lamenting 
his  loss  daily  in  such  lugubrious  lonea  that  the  i»oople, 
instead  of  sympalhizing,  laughed  at  Inm.  I  asked  liim 
why  he  purchased  such  a  slave,  and,  while  he  was  with 
him,  why  ho  did  not  feed  him?  Replied  he,  tartly, 
"  Was  he  not  my  slave  ?  Was  not  the  cloth  with  which 
I  Ijought  him  mine?  If  the  cloth  was  my  own,  could  I 
not  purchase  what  I  liked  ?    Why  do  you  talk  so  ?" 

Ibrahim's  heart  was  made  glad  this  evening  by  the 
return  of  UUmengo  with  the  salt  and  the  cloth,  and  the 
one-eyed  old  man  danced  with  his  great  joy,  and  came 
in  all  haste  ti>  impart  to  nie  the  glad  news.  "Lo,  the 
'  World '  has  come  back.  Sure.  My  salt  and  my  cloth 
are  with  hira  also.  Sure."  To  which  I  replied,  that 
he  had  better  feud  him  in  future,  a«  slaves  re<iuired 
food  as  well  as  their  masters. 

From  10  p.m.  to  midnight  the  Doctor  was  employed 
in  taking  obiiervations  from  the  star  Cauopuii,  the  result 
of  which  was  that  he  astwrtained  llpokwa,  district  of 
Utanda,  Ckonongo,  to  be  in  S.  latitude  6**  18'  40". 
Ou  comparing  it  with  \ls  position  as  laid  down  in  my 
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map  by  dead  reckoning:,  I  found  we  differed  by  thrrtj 
miles;  I  havinj^  laid  it  down  at  G°  15'  eoutli  latitude. 

The  day  following  was  a  Iialt.  The  Doctor's  feet 
were  so  inflamed  and  eore  tliat  he  could  not  bear  bis 
shoes  on.  My  heels  were  also  raw,  and  I  viciously  cut 
large  circles  out  of  my  shoes  to  enable  me  to  move 
about 

Having  converted  my  :anc  canteens  into  bollets,  and 
]»rovided  myself  with  a  butcher  and  gun-bearer,  I  set 
out  for  the  lovely  park  land  and  plain  west  of  Mpokwa 
stream,  with  the  laudable  resolution  to  obtain  some- 
thing ;  and  sc«ing  nothing  in  the  plain,  I  crossed  over 
■A  ridge,  and  came  to  a  broad  batdu  covered  with  tall 
grass,  with  clumps  bei-e  and  there  of  hypbene  palm, 
with  a  stray  mimosa  or  so  scattered  about  KibWiug 
off  the  branches  of  the  latter,  I  saw  a  group  of  girafies, 
and  then  began  stalking  tliem  through  the  grass,  taking 
advantage  of  the  tall  grass-gi'own  ant-hills  tbat  I 
might  approaclj  tlie  wary  beasts  before  their  great  eyes 
could  discover  me.  I  contrived  to  come  within 
175  yards,  by  means  of  one  of  these  curious  hummocks; 
but  beyond  it  no  man  could  crawl  without  beings 
observed — tlie  grass  was  so  thin  and  short.  I  took  a 
long  breath,  wi]>ed  my  perspiring  brow,  and  sat  down 
for  a  while ;  my  black  assislanlw  also,  like  myself,  wore 
almost  breathless  with  the  exertion,  and  tbe  high 
expectations  roused  by  the  near  presence  of  the  royal 
beasts.  I  toyed  lovingly  with  the  heavy  Reilly,  saw 
to  my  cartridges,  and  then  stood  up  and  turned,  with 
my  rifle  ready ;  took  one  good,  long,  steady  aim  ;  then 
lowered  it  again  to  arrange  the  sights,  lifted  it  up  once 
more — dropped  it.  A  gin-iffe  half  turned  his  body  ;  for 
the  List  time  I  lifted  it,  took  one  quick  sight  at  tbe 
region  of  the  heart,  and  fired.     He  staggered,  reeled. 
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tlieii  made  a  ehort  gallop ;  but  the  blood  was  spontinj 
from  the  woniul  iu-a  thick  stream,  iiiiil  before  he  had 
gone  200  yards  he  came  to  a  dead  halt,  with  his  ears 
drawn  hack,  and  allowed  me  to  come  within  twenty 
yards  of  him,  whun,  receiving  a  zijic  bullet  through  the 
head,  he  felt  dead. 

"  Alla/i  ho,  akhbarV  cried  Khamisi,  my  butcher, 
fervently.     "This  is  meat,  master!' 

I  waa  ratlicr  saddt-ned  than  otheriviso  at  seeing  the 
noble  animal  stretched  before  me.  If  I  could  liave 
given  him  his  life  back  I  think  I  should  have  done  so. 
I  thought  it  a  great  pity  that  such  splendid  animals,  so 
well  adapted  for  the  service  of  man  iu  Africa,  could 
not  be  converted  to  some  other  use  than  that  of  food. 
Horses, mules, and  donkeys  died  in  these  sickly  regions; 
but  what  a  blessing  for  Africa  would  it  be  if  we 
could  tame  the  giraffes  and  zebias  for  the  uses  of 
explorers  and  traders !  Mounted  on  a  zebra,  a  man 
■would  be  enabled  to  reach  Ujiji  in  one  mouth  from 
Bagamoyo ;  whereas  it  took  me  over  seven  months  to 
travel  that  distance ! 

The  dead  gimffe  measured  1<3  feet  9  inches  from  his 
right  fore-hoof  to  the  top  of  his  head,  and  was  one  of 
the  largest  size,  though  some  have  been  found  to 
measure  over  17  feet.  He  was  spotted  all  over  with 
large  black,  nearly  round,  patches. 

I  left  Khamisi  iu  charge  of  the  dead  be;ist,  while  I 
retra-ned  to  camp  to  send  off  men  to  cut  it  up,  and 
convey  the  mejit  to  our  village.  Rut  Khamisi  climbed 
a  tree  for  fear  of  the  lions,  and  the  vultures  settled  on 
it,  so  that  when  the  men  arrived  on  the  spot,  the  eyes, 
the  tongue,  and  a  great  part  of  the  inisterioia  wore 
tateu  up.  What  remained  weighed  as  follows,  when 
brought  in  and  Imng  to  the  scales  ; — 
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1  Iiittd  leg 1S4  lU.     ^^ 

1 186  «  I 

1  fi>t«  leg 160  «  j 

1      , 160  „  I 

Rtb« 158  „  ^ 

Nock 74  „  k 

Uuiup 67  ,  J 

Breast ■46,,  1 

Livur SO  H  J 

LuDgs 13  „  1 

HMrt 6  „  J 

TotuJ  wdglit  of  Ctttttlito  i>orti(»i«  .         .     993  lbs.  1 

Skiu  KuA  liMd,  ISl  lbs.  I 

The  tliree  days  ibilowiug  I  suffered  from  a  severe 
attack  of  fever,  anri  was  unable  to  stir  froiu  bed.  I 
applied  my  usual  remedies  for  it,  which  consisted  of 
colocyntti  and  quinine ;  but  experience  has  ttliown  me 
that  an  excessive  use  of  tlie  same  cathartic  weakens  its 
effect,  and  that  it  would  bo  well  for  travellers  to  take 
with  them  different  medicines  for  clearing  the  bowels, 
and  to  cause  proper  action  in  the  liver,  such  ns  eolo- 
cyulh,  calomel,  rcsiu  of  jalap,  Epsom  salts;  and  that 
no  quinine  should  bo  taken  until  auch  medicines  shall 
have  prepared  the  system  for  its  reception.  i 

The  Doctor's  prescription  for  fever  consists  of  3  grains 
of  resin  of  jalap,  and  2  grains  of  csdomel,  with 
tincture  of  cardamoms  put  in  just  enough  to  prevent 
irritation  of  the  stomach — made  into  the  form  of  a  pill 
— wliich  is  to  be  taken  as  soon  as  one  begins  to  feel  the 
excessive  languor  and  weariness  which  is  the  sure 
ioreruniiL-r  of  the  African  type  of  fever.  An  hour  or 
two  later  a  cup  of  coffee,  unsugared,  and  without  milk, 
ought  to  be  taken,  to  cause  a  quicker  action.  The 
Doctor  also  thinks  that  quinine  should  be  taken  with 
the  pill ;  but  my  experience — though  it  weighs  nothing 
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against  what  lie  has  endured — liaa  proved  to  me  that 
quinine  in  ueeless  until  iifter  the  medicine  has  taken 
effect.  My  stomach  could  never  bear  quinine  imless 
Kulwequent  to  the  aithartic.  A  well-known  missionary 
at  Coustantiuoplc  recommends  travellers  to  tako 
:J  grains  of  tartar-emetic  for  the  ejectiondf  the  bilioua 
matter  in  the  stomach;  hut  llie  reverend  doctor 
possibly  forget^i  that  much  more  of  the  system  is 
disorganized  than  the  stonmch ;  and  thou<;li  in  one  or 
two  cases  of  a  slight  attack,  this  remedy  may  hav© 
proved  successful,  it  is  altogether  too  violent  fur  an 
enfeebled  man  in  Africa.  1  have  treated  myself  faith- 
fully after  this  method  three  or  four  times ;  but  I 
could  not  coiiflcieutiouKly  i-ccommeud  it.  For  cases  of 
urticaria,  I  could  recommend  taking  3  grains  of  tartar- 
emetic;  but  then  a  stomaeh-punip  would  answer  the 
purpose  as  well. 

On  the  27th  we  set  out  for  Mieonghi.  About  half- 
way I  Baw  the  head  of  the  Expedition  on  the  run,  and 
the  motive  seemed  to  be  communicated  qnickly,  man 
after  man,  to  IIiohh  behind,  until  my  donkey  commenced 
to  kick,  and  lash  behind  with  his  heels.  lu  a  second,  X 
was  made  aware  of  the  cause  of  this  excitement,  by  a 
cloud  of  wild  bees  buzzing  about  my  head,  three  or 
four  of  which  settled  on  my  face,  and  stung  me  fright- 
fully. We  raced  madly  for  about  half  a  mile,  behaving 
in  as  wild  a  manner  as  the  poor  bestung  animals. 

As  this  was  an  unuNtially  long  march,  I  doubted  if 
the  Doctor  could  march  it,  because  his  feet  were  so 
sore,  so  I  determined  to  send  four  men  back  with  the 
kitauda ;  but  the  stout  old  hero  refused  to  be  carried, 
and  walked  all  the  way  to  camp  after  a  march  of 
eighteen  miles.  lie  had  been  stung  dreadfully  in  the 
head  and  in  the  face ;  the  beoi  hud  settled  iu  huudfuU 
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in  his  hair  ;   hut,  afl«r  partaking  of  a  cup  of  TSTimi  tea  i 
nntl  some  f(X«l,  lie  was  as  cheerful  as  if  he  had  never  •' 
travullcd  a  mile. 

At  Mrera,  ('eatral  Ukonongo,  we  Imlttni  a  day  to 
grind  griiiii,  and  to  prepare  t)io  provision  we  should 
need  during  the  transit  of  the  wilderness  between  Krera 
and  JIanyara. 

On  the  3l9t  of  January,  at  Mwaru,  Sultan  Ka-mi- 
ramlw,  wc  met  a  caravan  under  the  leadei-sliip  of  a 
tilavo  of  Sayd  bin  Hiibib,  who  eiime  hi  visut  us  in  our 
famp,  which  was  hidden  in  a  thick  clump  of  jungle. 
After  he  was  seated,  iind  had  taken  his  cofice,  I  aeked, 

"What  is  thy  news,  my  friend,  that  thou  hast 
brought  from  Unyanyembe  ?" 

•'  My  news  is  good,  master." 

"  How  goes  the  war  ?" 

*'Ah,  Mirambo  is  where?  ITe  eats  the  liides  even. 
He  is  faniished.  Sayd  hin  Habih,  my  master,  hath  pos- 
seBsiou  of  Kirira.  The  Arabs  are  thutidering  at  thi* 
gates  of  Wilyankuru.  Sayd  bin  Majid,  who  came  from 
Ujiji  to  Usagozi  in  twenty  days,  hath  t;iken  and  slaiu 
*  Moto '  (Fire),  the  King.  Simba  of  Kasera  hath  taken 
up  arms  for  the  defence  of  his  fivtlier,  Mkasiwa  of 
Unyanyembe.  The  chief  of  Ugunda  hath  sent  five 
hundreil  men  to  the  field.  Ough — Mirambo  is  where? 
In  a  month  lie  will  he  dead  of  hungei'." 

"Great  and  good  news  tndy,  my  friend." 

"  Yfs — in  the  name  of  God." 
And  whitlier  art  thou  bound  witli  thy  caravan  ?" 

"  Sayd,  tlic  eon  of  Majid,  who  came  from  IJjiji,  hath 
told  us  of  the  road  that  the  white  man  took,  that  he 
had  arrived  at  Ujiji  safely,  and  tliat  he  was  on  his  way 
Isick  to  Unyanyembe.  So  we  have  thought  that  if  Uie 
■white  man  could  go  there,  we  could  also.    Lo,  the  Arabs 
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come  hy  the  hundred  by  Ihe  while  man's  road,  to  get 
the  ivory  from  Ujiji." 

"  I  am  that  white  man." 

"  You  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Why,  it  was  reported  that  you  were  dead — that  you 
fmight  with  the  Wftzavira." 

'*  Ah,  my  frieml,  these  are  the  words  of  Njara,  the- 
son  of  KliamiB.  See"  (pointing  to  Livingstone),  "  this 
is  the  white  man,  my  father,*  whom  [  saw  at  Ujiji.  He 
is  going  with  mc  to  Utiyanyerabo  to  get  his  cloth,  after 
which  he  will  return  to  the  great  waters." 

"  Wonderful ! — thou  sayest  tnily." 

"  Wliat  hast  (hou  to  tell  me  of  the  white  man  at 
TJnyanyembe  ?" 

"  Wliich  white  man  ?" 

"  The  white  man  I  left  in  tlie  house  of  Sa%'d.  the  son 

I*    ' 

of  Salim — my  house— at  Kwihara." 

"  He  ia  dead." 

"  Dead  I" 

"True," 

"  Yon  do  not  mean  to  say  the  white  man  is  dead  ?" 

"True— he  is  dead." 

"  How  long  ago  ?'' 

"  Many  months  now." 

"  What  did  he  die  of?" 

"Homa  (fevor)." 

*'  Any  more  of  my  people  dead  ?'* 

"  I  Ivuow  not." 

"  Enough."  I  looked  sympathetically  at  the  Doctor, 
and  he  replied, 

**I  told  you  BO.     When  you  described  him  to  me  as 

*  It  U  a  conrteona  custoia  in  Africa  to  addrow  ddorljr  people  a& 
"Bab(i"(F*tht;r). 
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a  (Ininlcen  man,  I  knew  lie  cruild  not  live.  Men  wlio 
have  l)ecn  habitual  drunkards  cannot  live  in  this 
countrv,  any  more  than  men  who  have  become  slaves 
to  otlier  vices.  I  attribute  the  death  that  occnrred  in 
my  expedition  on  the  Zambezi  to  mtich  tlie  samo 
cause." 

"  Ah,  Doctor,  there  are  two  of  us  gone.  T  shall  be 
the  thini,  if  this  fever  lasts  mncli  longer." 

"  Oh  no,  not  at  all.  If  you  would  have  died  from 
fever,  you  would  have  died  at  tljiji  when  you  bad  that 
severe  attack  of  remittent.  Don't  think  of  it.  Your 
fever  now  is  only  the  result  of  cxiHMure  to  wet.  I 
never  travel  during  the  wet  Reason.  This  time  I  have 
travelled  becaui»e  I  wn«  anxious,  and  I  did  not  wish  to 
detain  you  at  Ujiji." 

"Well,  there  is  nothing  like  a  good  friend  at  one's 
back  in  this  coimtry  to  encourage  him,  and  keep  his 
spirits  up.  Poor  Shaw  !  He  was  a  bad  man  ;  but  I 
am  fiorrj' — verj*  aorry  for  bim.  How  many  times  have 
I  not  endeavoured  to  cheer  bim  up !  But  there  was  no 
life  in  him.  And  among  the  las*  words  I  said  to  bim, 
before  parting,  were,  '  Kemember,  if  you  return  to 
iruyanycmbc,  you  niB !' " 

"We  also  obtained  news  from  the  chief  of  Sayd  bio 
Habib's  caravan  that,  geveral  jiackets  of  letters  and 
newepapers,  and  boxes,  bad  arrived  for  me  from  Zanzibar 
by  my  messengers  and  Arabs;  that  Selim,  tlie  son  of 
Sheikh  Hasbid  of  Zanzibar,  was  amongst  the  latest 
arrivals  in  Unvanvembo.  The  Doctor  also  reminded 
me  with  the  utmost  good-nature  that,  according  to  bis 
accounts,  he  bad  a  stock  of  jellies  and  crackers,  soups, 
fisb,  and  potted  ham,  besides  cheese,  awaiting  him  in 
Unyanycmbe,  and  that  he  would  be  delighted  to  share 
bis  good  things ;  whereupon  I  was  gre;itly  ehccred,  and. 
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timing  the  repeated  attacks  of  fever  I  suffered  about 
this  time,  ray  imagination  loved  to  dwell  upon  the 
luxuries  at  Unyanycmbe.  I  pictured  myself  devouring; 
the  hams  and  crackers  and  jellies  tike  a  madman.  I 
lived  on  my  raving  fancies.  My  poor  vexed  hrain 
rioted  on  snch  homely  things  as  wliealen  bread  and 
butter,  liamii,  bacon,  caviare,  and  I  would  have  thought 
no  price  too  high  to  pay  for  lliem.  Though  so  faraway 
and  out  of  the  pale  of  Europe  and  America,  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  me,  during  the  terrible  state  of  afhumta  or 
despondency  into  which  I  wiis  jilimged  by  ever-recur- 
ring fevers,  to  dwell  upon  them.  I  -wondered  that 
people  who  had  acccsg  to  euch  luxuries  should  ever  got 
sick,  and  become  tired  of  life.  I  thought  that  if  a 
wheaten  loaf  with  a  nice  pat  of  fresh  butter  were  pre- 
sented to  me,  I  would  be  able,  though  dying,  to  spring 
up  and  dance  a  wild  fandango. 

Though  we  lacked  the  good  things  of  this  life  above 
named,  we  jK)fifieHs(!d  Halted  giraffe  and  pickled  zebra 
tongues;  we  had  ugali  made  by  Halimah  herself ;  we 
had  sweet  potatoes,  tea,  coffee,  dampers,  or  slap-jacks; 
but  I  was  tired  of  them.  My  enfeebled  atomacb,  har- 
rowed and  irritited  ivith  medicinal  compoirnds,  with 
i[)ecac,  colocynth,  tartar-emetic,  quinine,  and  such  things, 
protested  against  the  coarse  food.  "  Oh,  for  a  wheateu 
loaf!"  my  soul  cried  in  agony.  "  Five  hundred  dollars 
for  one  loaf  of  bread  !" 

The  Doctor,  somehow  or  another,  despite  the  inceasant 
rain,  the  dew,  fog,  and  drizzle,  tbe  marching,  and  sore 
feet,  ate  like  a  hero,  and  I  manfully,  sternly,  reaolved  to 
imitate  the  persevering  attention  he  paid  to  the  welfore 
of  his  gastric  powers ;  hut  I  miserably  failed. 

Dr.  Livingstone  possesses  all  the  attainments  of  a 
traveller.     His  knowledge  is  great  about  everything 
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concerning  Africa — the  rocks,  the  trees,  the  fniits, 
their  virtues,  are  known  to  him.  He  ir  »!«»  full  of  phi- 
loeophie  reflections  upon  ethaological  matters.  With 
camp-craft,  with  its  cunning  devices,  he  is  aufait.  His 
bed  is  hixnrious  as  a  sprjng-mattreae.  Each  night  he 
has  it  mnilo  under  liis  own  supervision.  First,  he  has 
two  straight  poles  cut,  throe  or  four  inclics  in  diameter; 
which  are  laid  parallel  one  with  another,  at  the  distance 
of  two  feet ;  across  these  poles  are  laid  short  stieka,  sap- 
lings, three  feet  long,  and  over  them  is  laid  a  thick  pile 
of  grass ;  then  cumcti  a  piece  of  waterproof  canvas  and 
blankets — and  thus  a  bed  has  been  improvised  fit  for  ^ 
king.  fl 

It  was  at  Livingstone's  instigation  I  purcho^cd  milc!^ 
goafs,  hy  which,  since  leaving  Ujiji,  we  have  had  a 
supply  of  fresh  milk  for  our  tea  and  coft'cc  three  times  a 
day.  Apropos  of  this,  we  are  great  drinkers  of  tbcM 
Avelcome  stimulants;  we  seldom  halt  drinking  until  we 
have  each  had  six  or  seven  eiips.  AVo  lia^-e  also  l»een 
able  to  provide  ourselves  with  music,  which,  though 
harsh,  is  better  than  none.  I  mean  the  musical  screech  , 
of  parrots  from  Manyuema.  ^| 

Half-way  lietw(?eu  Mwaru — Kamiranibo's  village— ^^ 
and  the  deserted  Tongoni  of  Ukamba,  I  carved  the 
Doctor's  initials  and  my  own  on  a  large  tree,  with  thei 
date  February  2nd.  I  have  been  twice  guilty  of  this  iid|| 
Africa :  once  when  we  were  famishing  in  Sontheni  "^ 
ITviiiza  I  inscribed  the  date,  my  initials,  and  the 
word  ■■  Starving !"  in  large  letters  on  the  trunk  of 
sycamore. 

In  passing  througli  the  forest  of  Ukamba,  we  sa^ 
the  bleached  skull  of  an  unfortunate  victim  fo  the  priva" 
tioiiH  of  travel.     Referring  to  it,  the  Doctor  remarked 
that  he  could  never  pasa  through  an  African  forest. 
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with  its  solemn  stillnesit  nnd  serenity,  without  wishing  I 
to  be  buried  quietly  under  the  dead  leaves,  where  he  | 
would  be  sure  to  rest  undisturlied.  In  England  there 
woB  no  elbow-room,  the  graves  were  often  desecrated ; 
and  ever  eince  ho  had  buried  his  wife  in  the  woods  of 
Sbupanga  he  had  sighed  for  just  such  a  spot,  where 
bis  weary  bones  would  receive  the  eternal  rest  they 
coveted. 

The  same  evening,  when  the  tent  door  was  ilown, 
and  the  interior  was  made  cheerful  by  the  light  of  a 
paraffin  candle,  the  Doctor  related  to  me  some  incidents 
respecting  the  career  and  the  death  of  his  eldest  son, 
Robert.  Readers  of  Livingstone's  first  book,  'South 
Africa,'  wthoiit  which  no  boy  should  be,  will  probably 
recollect  the  dying  Sebituaue's  regard  for  the  Uttle  boy 
"  Kobert."  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  family  were  taken  to 
the  €apQ  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence  sent  to  England, 
where  Robert  was  put  in  the  charge  of  a  tutor ;  but 
wearied  of  inactivity,  when  he  was  about  eighteen, 
he  left  Scotland  and  came  to  Natal,  whence  he  endea- 
vored to  reach  his  father.  Unsuccesfeful  in  his  attempt, 
he  took  ship  and  sailed  for  New  York,  and  enlisted  in 
the  Northern  Array,  in  a  New  Hampshire  regiment  of 
Volunteers,  discarding  his  own  uiime  of  Itohert  Moft'att 
Livingstone,  and  taking  that  of  Rupert  Vincent,  that 
his  tutor,  wlio  seems  to  have  been  ignorant  of  his  duties 
to  the  youth,  might  not  find  him.  In  one  of  tlie  battles 
before  Richmond,  he  was  convoyed  to  a  North  Carolina 
hospital,  where  he  died  from  bis  wounds. 

On  the  7th  of  February  we  arrived  at  the  Gombe, 
and  Ciimpcd  near  one  of  its  largest  lakes.  This  lake  is 
probably  several  miles  in  length,  and  swarms  with 
hippopotami  and  crocodiles. 

From  this  camp  I  dc^tpatched  Ferajji,  the  cook,  and 
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Chowpereli  to  Unyanycmljc,  to  bring  the  letters  ana 
medicines  that  were  sent  to  me  rrom  Zanzibar,  and 
meet  us  at  Ugimda,  while  the  next  day  we  moved  to 
our  old  quarters  on  the  Gombe,  wbere  we  were  6rst 
introduced  to  the  real  hunter's  paradise  in  Central 
Africa.  The  rain  had  scatteiwl  the  greater  number  of 
the  herds,  but  there  wa*  pleuty  of  game  in  the  vicinity. 
Soou  after  breakfast  I  took  Khamisi  and  Kaluin  with 
me  for  a  hunt.  After  a  long  walk  we  arrived  near  a 
thin  jungle,  where  I  disco%'ered  the  tracks  of  several 
aoimak — boar,  antciojie,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  hippo- 
potamus, and  an  unusual  number  of  imprints  of  the 
lion's  paw. ,  Suddenly  I  heard  Khamisi  say,  *'  Master, 
master!  here  is  a  *  wmlna !' (lion) ;"  and  he  came  up 
to  me  trembling  with  excitement  and  fear — for  tlie 
young  fellow  was  an  arniut  coward — to  point  out  the 
head  of  a  beast,  which  could  be  seen  just  above*  the 
tall  grass,  looking  steadily  towards  us.  It  immediately 
afterwards  bounded  fi-om  side  to  side,  but  the  grass  was 
60  high  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  exactly  what  it 
was.  Taking  ad^-antage  of  a  tree  in  my  front,  I  crept 
quietly  onwards,  intending  to  rest  the  heavy  rifle 
against  it,  as  I  was  eo  weak  from  the  effects  of  eeveral 
fevers  that  1  felt  myself  utterly  incapable  of  srupporting 
my  rifle  for  a  steady  aim.  But  my  surprise  was  great 
when  I  cautiously  laid  it  against  the  tree,  and  then 
directed  its  muzzle  to  the  spot  where  I  had  seen  liim 
stand.  Looking  further  away — to  where  the  grass  was 
lliin  and  scant — I  saw  the  animal  bound  along  at  a 
great  rate,  and  that  it  was  a  lion  :  the  noble  monarch 
of  the  forest  was  in  full  flight !  From  that  moment  I 
ceased  to  regard  him  as  the  "  mightiest  among  the 
brutes ;"  or  his  roar  as  anything  more  fearful  in  broad 
daylight  than  a  sucking  dove's. 
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Tlio  next  day  was  also  a  halt,  and  unable  to  contain 
my  longing  for  the  cbase,  where  tliere  nseil  to  be  such 
41  concourse  of  game  of  all  kintlo,  soon  after  morning 
coffee,  and  after  despatching  a  couple  of  men  with 
pi-eeents  to  my  friend  Ma-manyara,  of  amniouia-bottle 
memory,  I  sauntered  out  once  more  for  the  park. 
Kot  five  hundred  yards  from  the  camp,  myself  and  men 
were  suddenly  halted  by  hearing  in  our  immediate 
vicinity,  probably  within  fifty  yards  or  bo,  a  chorus  of 
roars,  issuing  from  a  triplet  of  lions.  Instinctively  my 
fingers  raised  the  two  Iiammers,  as  I  expected  a  general 
onset  on  me ;  for  though  one  lion  might  fiy,  it  was 
Jiardly  credible  that  tlirce  should.  While  looking 
keenly  about  I  detected,  within  easy  rifle-shot,  a  fine 
hartebeest,  trembling  and  cowering  behind  a  tree,  aa  if 
it  expected  the  fangs  of  the  lions  in  its  neck.  Though 
it  had  its  back  turned  to  me,  I  thought  a  bullet  might 
plough  its  way  to  a  vital  part,  and  without  a  momout'a 
hesitation  I  aimed  and  fired.  The  animal  gave  a  tre- 
mendous jump,  as  if  it  intended  to  take  a  flying  leap 
through  the  tree ;  butrecoveringitfielf  it  dashed  through 
the  underbrush  in  a  different  direction  from  that  in 
which  I  supposed  tho  lions  to  be,  and  I  never  eaw  it 
again,  though  I  knew  I  had  tstruck  it  from  the  bloody 
trail  it  left ;  neither  did  I  Bee  or  hear  anything  more 
of  the  lions.  T  aearclied  far  and  wide  over  the  park 
land  for  prey  of  some  kind,  but  was  compelled  to  return 
uneucccssful  to  camp. 

Bisgusted  with  my  failure,  we  started  a  little  after 
noon  for  Manyara,  at  which  place  we  were  hospitably 
greeted  by  my  friend,  who  had  sent  men  to  tell  mo  that 
bia  white  brother  must  not  halt  in  the  woods,  hut  must 
come  to  his  ^^^ago.  VTc  received  a  pi-esont  of  honey 
and  food  from  the  chief,  which  was  most  welcome  to  us 
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in  our  condition.  Here  was  an  instance  of  that  friendly 
disposition  among-  (i'entral  African  cliiefs  when  thej 
have  not  been  sjwiled  by  tlie  Arabs,  which  Dr.  Livings 
stone  found  among  the  Babiea  and  Ba-uUingu,  and  in 
Manyiioma.  I  received  tlie  came  friendly  recognition 
from  all  the  chiefs,  from  Imreva,  in  Ukawendi,  to  Unya- 
nyetnbe,  as  I  did  from  Ma-manyara, 

On  the  14th  we  arrived  at  Ugnnda,  and  soon  after 
we  had  established  ourselves  comfortably  in  a  hut 
which  the  chief  lent  «b  for  our  use,  in  came  Ferajji 
and  Chowjiereh,  bringing  with  them  Sarmian  and  Cledi 
Manwa  Sera,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  were  the  two 
BoldierB  sent  to  Zanzibar  with  letters  and  for  medicines 
for  Shaw's  disease ;  and  who  should  Sarmian  have  in 
charge  but  the  deserter  EamdHlIah,  who  decnmjied  at 
Manyara,  as  we  were  going  to  Cjiji.  This  fellow,  it 
Bcems,  hud  halted  at  Kignndu,  and  had  informed  the 
chief  and  the  doctor  of  the  village  that  he  had  been 
sent  by  tlie  white  man  to  take  back  tJic  cloth  left  there 
for  the  cure  of  Mabruk  Saleem ;  and  the  simple  chief 
hatl  commanded  it  to  be  given  up  to  him  upon  his  mere 
word,  iu  consequence  of  which  the  sick  man  had  died, 
as  well  an  another  that  I  had  luft  iu  Un}'anyeml>e. 

Upon  Sarmian's  arrival  in  Unyauyembe  from  Zanzi- 
bar, about  fifty  daj-s  after  the  Expedition  had  departed 
for  Ujiji,  the  news  he  received  was  that  the  white  man 
(Shaw)  was  dead;  and  that  a  man  called  Hamdallah, 
who  had  engaged  himself  as  one  of  ray  guides,  but  who 
had  shortly  after  returned,  wjw  at  Unyanyembe.  Ho 
had  left  him  numolcstod  until  the  apiiearanco  of  Feniiji 
and  his  companion,  when  they  at  once,  in  a  body,  made 
a  descent  on  hiu  hut  and  secured  him.  With  the  zeal 
which  always  distiuguished  him  iu  my  8ei"\'ice,  Siinuiau 
liad  procured  a  forked  pole,  l>etween  the  prongs  ol 
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which  the  neck  of  the  absconder  \raa  placed ;  and  a 
cross  stick,  fii-raly  lashed,  eft'eetually  preveuted  him  from 
relieving  himself  of  the  incumbrance  attached  to  him 
so  deftly. 

There  were  no  less  than  seven  packets  of  letters  and 
newspapers  from  Zanzibar,  wliich  had  been  collecting 
during  my  absence  from  Unyanyembo.  These  had 
been  entrusted  at  various  timus  to  the  chiefs  of  cara- 
vans, who  had  faithlully  delivered  them  at  my  tembe, 
according  to  their  promise  to  the  Consul.  There  was 
a  packet  for  rae  from  Dr.  Kirk,  which  contained  two  or 
three  letters  for  Dr.  Livingstone,  to  whom,  of  course, 
thoy  wei-e  at  once  transferred,  with  my  congratula lions 
that  he  was  not  quite  forgotten  by  liis  friend.  In  the 
same  packet  there  was  also  a  letter  to  mc  from  Dr.  Kirk, 
requesting  me  to  take  charge  of  Livingstone's  goods 
and  do  the  best  I  could  to  for^vard  them  on  to  him, 
dated  25th  September,  1871,  five  days  after  I  left 
Unyanyeralje  on  my  apparently  hopeless  task.  It  also 
contained  some  wld  advice  aboiit  taking  an  imimssible 
route  by  way  of  the  Ukercwo  Lake,  but  tlie  tone  of  the 
letter  was  good-natured  and  hearty. 

"  Well,  Doctor,"  said  I  to  Livingstone,  "  the  English 
Consul  requests  me  to  do  all  I  can  to  push  forward 
yoTir  goods  to  you.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  get  the 
authority  sooner,  for  I  should  have  attempted  it ;  but  in 
tiie  absence  of  these  instructions  I  have  done  the  best 
I  could  by  pushing  you  towards  the  goods.  The 
mountain  has  not  been  able  lo  advancd  towauis 
Mohammed,  but  Mohammed  has  been  compelled  to 
advance  towards  the  mountain." 

But  Br.  Livingstone  was  too  deeply  engrossed  in  his 
own  lettere  from  home,  which  were  just  a  year  old. 
,  I  received  good  and  bad  ncwa  from  New  York,  bat 
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the  good  Dews  wa«  Hfanqaoit,  and  wiped  oat  alTie^^F 
Oai  mghi  ksvv  ben  emfced  ^d  I  imimil  the  lad 
oafy.  Bet  U»a  mmwfmfmm,  neity  »h— Aed  of  fliMn. 
New  ToHc,  Boftoo,  and  Loo&m  jovmh,  wen  foil  of 
most  wouderfnl  dcwb.  The  Puis  CoBmtme  ns  in 
ara*  againA  tbe  Natioal  Aa^%;  the  Tnileriea,  ihe 
Ijcmm,  aDd  tlie  andoit  atf  Loletia  Ftriskinim  lud 
been  Kt  in  flanea  by  the  blactgnanfa  of  Saint-Aatonie ! 
P'reoch  troops  iiiiiwiiii  liiig  »»'^  mnrdexing  m^n^  women, 
and  children ;  rampant  d^lx^iflm,  and  ineannte  revengo 
were  at  work  in  the  motit  beaatifal  ei^  in  the  world! 
Fair  women  converted  into  demons,  and  dragged  by 
rnfEanl^  eoldtery  throngk  the  streots  to  murerBnl  exe- 
cration and  pit3efls  death ;  children  of  tender  age  pinned 
to  the  earth  and  bayoneted;  men,  innoeeut  or  not^ 
diot,  cat,  stabbed,  slashed,  destroyed  —  a  whole  dty 
g^ren  up  to  the  awmna  injuria  of  an  infuriate  rcck- 
leai^  and  brutal  army !  Oh,  France !  Oh,  Frenchmen  I 
Such  things  are  unknown  even  in  the  heart  of  Lnr- 
barom  Central  Africa.  We  spumed  the  newspopore 
with  otir  feet ;  and  for  relief  to  sickened  hearta  gazed 
on  the  comic  side  of  onr  world,  as  illustrated  in  the 
iniHwent  [wigea  of  '  Punch.'  Poor  '  Punch !'  good- 
hearted,  kindly-natorcd  'Punch!*  a  traveller's  benison' 
on  thoe  !  Thy  jokes  were  as  physic ;  thy  innocent  satire 
was  provocative  of  hysteric  mirth. 

Oar  doors  were  crowded  with  curious  natives,  who-'" 
looked  with  indeecrilxihle  wonder  at  the  enormnus 
sheets.  I  heard  them  repeat  the  words,  "  Khabari 
Kisungu  " — white  man's  news — often,  and  heard  them 
discussing  the  nature  of  such  a  quantity  of  news,  anc 
expressing  their  belief  that  the  **  "Wasimgu "  were 
"  mbyah  wina,"  and  very  "  mkali ;"  by  which  they 
meant  to  say  that  the  white  men  were  very  wicked^ 
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and  very  smart  and  clever ;  though  the  term  wicked  \a 
often  employed  to  express  high  admiration. 

On  the  fourth  day  from  Ugunda,  or  the  18t!i  of 
February,  and  the  fifty-third  day  from  Ujiji,  we  made 
our  appearance  with  Bags  flying  and  guns  firing  in  the 
valley  of  Kwibara,  and  when  the  Doctor  and  myself 
passed  through  the  portals  of  my  old  quarters  I  formally 
welcomed  him  to  Uuyanyembe  and  to  my  house.  Since 
the  day  I  hod  left  the  Arabs,  sict:  and  weary  almost 
with  my  life,  but,  nevertheless,  imbued  with  the  high 
hope  that  my  miBHion  would  succeed,  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  days  had  elapsed — with  what  vicitaatudcs  of 
"lortune  the  reader  well  knows — during  which  time  I  had 
journeyed  over  twelve  hundred  miles.  The  myth  after 
which  I  travelled  through  tho  wildcincsa  proved  to  be 
a  fact ;  and  never  was  tho  fact  more  apparent  than 
when  the  Living  Man  walked  with  mo  anu  in  arm  to 
my  old  room,  and  I  said  to  him,  "  Doctor,  we  are  at 
last  at  Home  !" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 


HOMEWARD    nOCND. 


UsTASYEMBE  wae  uow  tu  me  a  terrestrial  Pamdise. 

Livingstone  was  no  l&i»  happy  ;  he  was  in  comfortable 

quarters,  which  were  a  palace  to  his  hut  in  Ujiji.     Our 

store-rooms  were  full  of  tlie  good  tilings  of  this  life, 

/besides  cloth,  beads,  wire,  and  the  thousand  and  one 

[impedimenta  and  paraphemah'a  of  travel  with  which  I 

I  had  loaded  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  Bagamoyo. 

I  had  Keveuty-four  loads  of  miscellaneous  things,  the 

most  valuable  of  which  were  now  to  he  turned  over  to 

Livingstoue,  for  his  maix^  back  to  the  sooroes  of  the 

Nile. 

It  was  a  great  day  with  ns  when,  with  hammer  and 
chisel,  1  broke  open  the  Doctor's  boxes,  that  we  might 
feast  our  famii>hod  stuuiach^  on  the  luxuries  whicli  were 
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to  redeem  us  from  the  effect  of  the  ciicotrophic  dourra 
and  maize  food  wo  had  heen  suhjcctcd  to  in  the 
■wilderness.  I  conscientiously  believed  that  a  diet  on 
potted  ham,  crackers,  and  jellies  would  make  me  as 
invincible  as  Talus,  and  that  1  only  required  a  stout 
flail  to  be  able  to  drive  the  mighty  Wa^'ogo  into  the 
legions  of  annihilation,  should  they  dare  even  to  wink 
in  a  manner  that  I  disapproved. 

The  first  box  opened  contained  three  tins  of  biscuits, 
six  tins  of  potted  hams — tiny  tilings,  not  much  larger 
than  thimbles,  which,  when  opened,  proved  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  table-spooiiful  of  minced  meat  plentifully 
seaBOned  with  pepper :  the  Doctor's  stores  fell  five 
"hundred  degrees  below  zero  in  my  estimation.  Next 
were  brought  out  .five  pots  of  jnm,  one  of  which  ivas 
.opened — this  was  also  a  delusion.  The  stone  jars 
■weighed  a  pound,  and  in  each  was  found  a  little  over  a 
tea-spoonful  of  jam.  Verily,  we  began  to  think  our 
hopes  and  exjHictatious  had  been  raised  to  too  high  a 
pitch.  Three  bottles  of  curry  were  next  produced — but 
who  cares  for  curry?  Another  box  was  opened,  and 
out  tumbled  a  fat  dumpy  Dutch  cheese,  hard  as  a  brick, 
but  somid  and  good ;  though  it  is  bad  for  the  liver  in 
Unyamwezi.  Then  another  cheese  was  seen,  but  this 
was  all  eaten  up^it  was  hollow,  and  a  fraud.  The 
third  box  contained  nothing  but  two  sugar-loaves;  the 
fourth,  candles;  the  fifth,  bottles  of  Bttit,  Harvey, 
Worcester,  and  Reading  sauces,  essence  of  aneboviea, 
pepper,  and  mustard.  Bless  me  !  what  foi>d  were  these 
for  the  revi^fying  of  a  moribund  such  as  I  was!  The 
.sixth  box  contained  four  shirts,  two  pairs  of  stout  shooa, 
some  stockings  and  shoe-strings;  which  delighted  the 
Doctor  so  much  when  he  tried  them  on  that  he  ex- 
claimed, "Richard  is  himself  again!"     "That  man," 
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eaid  I,  "  whoever  he  is,  is  a  frieiwj,  indeed."     " 
that  is  my  fiiciiil.  Waller." 

The  five  other  boxes  contained  potted  meat  and  soups; 
but  the  twelfth,  contaiuing  one  dozen  bottles  of  medicinal 
brandy,  was  gone;  and  a  strict  cross-examination  oF 
Asmaiii,  tlie  head  man  of  Livingstone's  cai-avau,  elicited 
the  fiict,  that  not  only  was  one  case  of  brandy  missing, 
but  also  two  Ixiles  of  cloth  and  four  bags  of  the  most 
valuable  beads  in  Africa — eami-sami — wliidi  are  as  gold 
with  the  natives. 

I  was  grievously  disappointed  after  the  stores  bad 
been  examined ;  everything  proved  to  be  deoeptious  in 
my  jaundiced  Gyos.  Oat  of  tlie  tins  of  biscuits,  when 
opened,  tliere  was  only  one  sound  box ;  the  whole  of 
which  would  not  make  one  full  meal.  The  soups — who 
cared  for  meat  soups  in  Africa  ?  Are  there  no  bullock?, 
and  sheep,  and  goats  in  the  land,  from  which  far  better 
soup  can  be  made  than  any  that  was  ever  potted? 
Peaa,  or  any  otlier  kind  of  vegetable  soup,  wouJd  have 
been  a  luxury ;  but  chicken  and  game  soups ! — what 
nonsense  1 

I  then  overhauled  my  own  stores.  I  found  eome 
fine  old  brandy  imd  one  bottle  of  champagne  still  luft ; 
thoagh  it  was  evident,  in  looking  at  the  cloth  bales, 
that  dishonesty  had  been  at  work ;  and  some  person 
liapponed  to  suggest  Asmani — the  head  man  sent  by 
Br.  Kirk  in  chaise  of  Liviugstono's  goods — as  tbe 
guilty  party.  Upon  his  treasures  being  examined,  I 
foimd  eight  or  ten  colored  clothe,  with  the  mark  of 
my  own  agent  at  Zanzibar  on  them.  As  he  was  uuahla 
to  give  a  clear  account  of  how  they  came  in  his  box, 
they  were  at  once  confiscated,  and  distributed  among 
tlie  most  deserving  of  the  Doctor's  people.  Some  of 
the  watchmen  also  accused  bim  of  having  entered  int« 
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my  store-room,  and  of  having  abstracted  two  or  three 
gorab  of  domestics  from  my  bales,  and  of  having, 
some  days  afterwards,  snatched  the  keys  from  the  hands 
of  one  of  my  men,  and  broken  them,  lest  other  people 
might  enter,  and  find  evidences  of  his  guilt.  As  Asmani 
was  proved  to  be  another  of  the  "  moral  idiots,"  Living- 
stone discharged  him  on  the  spot.  Had  we  not  havo 
arrived  so  soon  at  Unyanyembe,  it  is  probable  that  the 
entire  stock  sent  from  Zanzibar  IjsiJ  in  time  disappeared, 

Unyanyem(»e  being  rich  in  fruits,  grain,  and  cattle, 
we  determined  to  have  our  Christmas  dinner  over 
again  in  style,  and,  lieing  fortunately  in  pretty  good 
health,  I  was  enabled  to  superintend  its  preparation. 
Never  was  such  prodigahty  seen  in  a  tembe  of  Unya- 
mwezi  as  was  seen  in  ours,  nor  were  ever  such  delicacies 
provided. 

There  were  few  Arabs  in  IJuyanyembe  when  we 
arrived,  as  tliey  wore  investing  the  stronghold  of 
Mirambo.  Alwut  a  week  after  our  return,  *'  the  little 
mamiikin,"  Sheikh  Sayd  bin  Salira — EI  Wali — who 
Wiis  the  commander-in-chief  of  their  forces,  came  to 
Kwihara  from  the  front  Bat  the  little  Sheikh  was 
in  no  great  hurry  to  greet  the  man  he  had  wronged 
BO  much.  As  soon  as  we  heard  of  hia  arrival  we  took 
the  opportunity  to  send  men  Immediately  after  the 
goods  which  were  forwarded  to  the  WaU's  caro  eoon 
after  Livingstone's  departure  for  Mikindany  Bay.  The 
first  time  we  sent  men  for  them  the  governor  declared 
himself  too  sick  to  attend  to  such  mattei-s,  but  the  second 
day  they  were  surrendered,  with  a  request  that  the 
Doctor  would  not  be  very  angiy  at  their  condition,  as 
tlie  wliite  anta  had  destroyed  cvcrytliing. 

The  stores  this  man  had  detained  at  Unyanyemte 
■were  in  a  most  sorry  state.    The  expenses  were  prepaid 
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for  tlieir  carriage  to  Ujiji,-  bat  the  goods   had   been 
purposely  (lebiineJ  at  tliis  plnce  by  Sayd   bin    Salim 
sinco  1867  that  he  might  satisfy  his  appetite  lor  liquor, 
and  probably  &1I  hoir  to  two  valuable  gunR  tliat  v/ct& 
known  to  l>e  with  them.     The  white  ants  liad  not  only 
eaten  up  Wlily  the  box  in  which  the  guiis  were  packed, 
but  they  had  also  catcu  llic  gunstocks.     The  barrels 
were  corroded,  and   the   lucks  were  quite  destroyed. 
The  brandy  bottles,  most  singular  to  relate,  had  also 
fallen  a  prey  to  the  voracious  and  irresistible  destroyers 
— the  white  ants — and,  by  some  unaccountable  means, 
tbcy  had  imhil)ed  the  potent  Henneesy,  and  i-ophiced 
the  corks  with  oom-cobs.      The  medicines    bad   also 
vanished,  and  the  zinc  pots  in  which  they  had  been 
snugly  packed  up  were  dofitroyo'l  by  oorroeion.     Two 
bottles  of  I'randy  and  one  small  zinc  case  of  mediciom 
only  wore  saved  out  of  the  otlierwieo  utter  wreck.      ^| 

I  also  l»egged  the  Doctor  to  send  to  Sheikh  Sayd,  and 
ask  him  if  he  had  received  the  two  lettei's  despatched 
by  him  upon  his  first  arrival  at  Ujiji  for  Dr.  Kirk  and 
Lord  Clarendon  ;  and  if  he  had  forwarded  them  to  the 
coast,  as  lie  was  desired  to  do.  The  reply  to  the 
messengers  was  in  the  affirmative ;  and,  subsequently, 
1  obtained  tJie  same  answer  iu  the  presence  of 
Doctor. 

On  the  22nd  of  February,  the  potiring  rain,  which 
had  dogged  us  the  entire  distance  from  Ijiji,  ceased,  and 
we  had  now  I>cautiful  weatlier;  and  while  I  pro|>ared  for 
the  homeward  march,  the  Doctor  was  busy  writing  bis 
letters,  and  entering  his  notes  into  his  journal,  which  I 
■was  to  take  to  his  family.  When  not  thus  employed, 
we  ])aid  visits  to  the  Arabs  at  TalH)ni,  by  whom  w© 
were  both  received  with  that  bounteous  hospitality  fc 
which  they  arc  celebrated. 
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Among  the  goods  turned  over  by  me  to  Dr.  Living- 
stone, while  assorting  such  cloths  as  I  wished  to  retain 
for  ray  liomcward  trip,  were — 


Doti. 

Ysnia. 

Firai-closs  American  aheolmg     . 

ass 

= 

lUO 

Kftniki  (blue  Bluff)     . 

16 

= 

6i 

Medium           „       (bine  stuff)     . 

CO 

= 

210 

„       IHbwani  olutti     . 

11 

= 

IGl 

Bnrenti  clotha       .      .      .      . 

28 

1= 

112 

Printed  baudkcrcbtefe    . 

70 

^ 

280 

127 

^ 

508 

„        IsDiabili    „         ... 

20 

= 

80 

„        Soliari       „         ... 

20 

s 

80 

4  liiciwn  fine  Knngnm  (rod  chock) 

22 

= 

88 

8 

- 

S2 

Total  nnmbor  of  cloths 

C9T 

= 

2788 

Beddcfl: — 

Clolb.  2788  yurdfc    ■ 

Assorted  booda,  Hi  Baclw,  woiglit  =  993  lbs. 

Brnea  wire.  Now.  5  and  fi,  10  froaliUb  =  350  lb*. 

I  cauvos  tuut,  w&ttiri)ro(>f. 

1  air-bod. 

1  boot  (onnvw). 

1  bag  of  touU,  oarpoDter's. 

1  rip  Mw. 

2  boiTola  of  tar. 
12  slioeta  of  slii2)'a  copper  =  60  Ibc. 

Clothes. 

1  JooolfD  brooofa-loodcr  (motollie  cartridge). 
/  1  Storr'B  „  .,  „ 

1  Honry  (IG-ahooler)  „  „ 

1  revolver. 
200  roniida  roToKor  ommtmition. 
2000      „      Jocelyu  oiid  Starr's  ammumtion. 
ISOO       »       Henry  riflo  ammunition. 

CookiDg  utensils,  ntodiciuo  chest,  boolts,  iwxtaat,  crutm 
bogs,  iia.,  &c,  &c, 

Tlie  abovo  nuulo  a  total  of  alxiut  forty  loads.    Many 
things  in  the  list  wotUd  have  brought  fiincy  prices  ia 
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TInyanyembc,  especially  the  carbines  and  ammunition, 
the  raw,  avrpenter's  tools,  Ibe  beads,  and  wire.  Out  of 
tUc  tliirtj-three  loads  wliich  wero  stored  for  him  in 
my  tembe — the  Btock  sent  to'  Livingstone,  Nov.  1, 
1870 — but  fc'.v  of  them  would  be  a^'ailable  for  bis 
return  trip  to  Rua  and  Mauyuema.  The  69  G  dotij 
of  clolL  which  were  left  to  btm  formed  tbc  onlj 
marketable  articles  of  value  be  poescseed;  and  in 
Manyiiema,  where  the  nativea  manufactured  tlieir  own 
cloth,  BUch  an  article  would  be  considered  a  drug; 
while  my  beads  and  wire,  witJi  economy,  would  suffice^ 
to  keep  him  and  bis  men  over  two  years  in  those 
regions.  His  own  cloth,  and  what  I  gave  him,  made 
in  the  aggregate  1,393  doti,  which,  at  2  doti  per  day 
for  food,  were  stiflScient  to  keep  him  and  sixty  men  696 
days.  He  had  thus  four  years'  supplies.  The  only 
articles  lie  lacked  to  make  a  new  and  completely  fitted- 
np  expedition  were  the  following,  a  list  of  which  he  and 
I  drew  up  ; — 

A  few  tiiis  of  Amcricui  vlioAt-floor. 

„        „       luxU  cracVcrit. 

H       „       presomd  Ouite. 

„        „       aanUucc 

„        „       MlmoD. 
lOlba.  H78OB  tea. 
Sone  Mwing  thread  and  needlea. 
1  Aozt<a  official  ouTctopoe. 
KauUcal  Almanae  for  1872  and  1873. 
1  UahIc  journal, 
1  dmnomotcr.  eioppod. 
1  ebun  for  refractor}-  jieoplo. 


"With  the  articles  just  named  he  would  have 
total  of  seventy  loads,  but  without  carriers  they  wore 
an  incumbrance  to  him  ;  for,  with  only  the  nine 
men  which   lie  now  had,   he  could  go  nowhere  with 
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eiich  a  splendid  assortment  of  goods.  I  wa«  tliere- 
iore  commissioned  to  enlist, —  as  soon  as  I  reached 
Xaiizibar, —  fifty  freemen,  arm  tliem  with  a  gmi  and 
liatcliet  each  man,  besides  accoutrcmente,  and  to 
piirchase  two  thousand  hiillets,  one  thousand  Hints, 
and  tea  kegs  of  gunpowder.  The  men  were  to  act  aa 
can-iers,  to  follow  wherever  Livingstone  might  desire 
to  go.  For,  without  men,  he  was  simply  tantalized 
■w.-itli  the  aspirations  roused  in  him  by  the  knowledge 
that  he  had  abundance  of  means,  which  were  totally 
iiTealizable  without  carriers.  All  the  wealth  of  London 
and  New  York  piled  before  him  were  totally  unavail- 
able to  him  without  the  means  of  locomotion.  No 
Mnyamwezi  engages  himself  as  carrier  during  war-time. 
You  who  have  read  the  diary  of  my  '  Life  in  Unya* 
iiyembe '  know  what  stubborn  Conservatives  the  Wanya- 
mwezi  are.  A  duty  lay  yet  before  me  which  I  owed 
to  my  illustrious  companion,  and  that  was  to  hurrv  to 
the  coast  as  if  on  a  matter  of  life  and  deaths-act  for 
him  in  the  matter  of  enlisting  men  as  if  he  were  there 
liimself — to  work  for  him  with  the  same  zeal  as  I  would 
for  myself — not  to  halt  or  rest  until  his  desires  should 
be  gratified.  And  this  I  vowed  to  do  j  but  it  was  a 
death-blow  to  my  project  of  going  down  the  Nile,  and 
getting  news  of  Sir  S.  feaker. 

The  Doctor's  task  of  writing  his  letters  was  ended. 
lie  delivered  into  my  hand  twenty  letters  for  Great 
Britain,  six  for  Bombay,  two  for  New  York,  and  one 
for  Zanzibar.  The  two  letters  for  New  1'ork  were  for 
James  (iordon  ,  Ilennett,  Junior,  as  he  alone,  not  his 
father,  was  responsible  for  tlie  Expedition  sent  under 
my  command.  I  lieg  the  reader's  pardon  for  repul>- 
lishing  one  of  these  letters  here,  as  its  spirit  and  stylo 
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indicate  tlio  man,  the  mere  knawlodge  of  whose  Jife  t 
death  was  worth  »  costly  Kxpedition : — 
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Em  Arnot,  A'opnabrr,  1971. 
Jaxhs  Oonsosi  Bramnr,  Jr.,  Esq. 

Mt  pxak  Sn — It  is  in  goncrul  somowhat  difficnlt  to  write  to' 
wo  bavo  never  seen — it  feeb  m>  mach  liko  iul(ln»aiiig  &d  abstntct  ides 
— \nX  tlu)  prcvcRCU  of  your  r«]irHciilatiT<i,  Mr.  H.H.  Stuuk-y,  in  tliii 
(Usttnt  re(pon  takes  a,imy  tho  alraigauns  I  slio)>l<!  othcririso  hxn 
full,  ftiwl  in  vrritiiig  to  ttinnh  you  for  the  extreme  Id&dnMH  that 
prompted  yoa  to  soud  him,  I  fuel  i\\n.li:  at  htiine. 

If  I  oipUin  Iho  forlorn  oonditiou  in  whidi  he  fotnid  mo  yoa  will 
eMtly  pcnxtivu  tlwt  I  \m,\v  good  rt<iuion  to  nto  rury  strong  «iprGMi)0D4 
of  gTatitudc  I  ciuno  to  Ujiji  off  »  trunp  of  botwtioii  four  hondicd 
and  five  btuiilrwl  mil<!ti.  boncttth  •  ItLudiig  Terttcal  aun,  hhvtng  heca 
bttfflod,  vrotriul,  (Icfcatcd  >nd  forced  to  return,  when  almo«t  id  sigU 
of  tbo  ond  of  tbo  goograjihical  part  cf  tnj*  mifsioo,  by  «  number  of 
bklfHMate  Moalt-m  eJiivcii  oeut  to  me  from  Znuztbar,  iDst«ad  of  men. 
Tha  worn  heart  mode  Elill  Norvr  liy  tlio  woeful  Eighto  I  bad  soea  of 
man's  inhmnuiify  to  man  rocked  and  told  on  tho  bodily  framei,  asct 
deprm«ed  it  beyond  meatun!.  I  tUoiiglit  thnt  T  wax  dyii^  on  my  feeti 
It  IB  not  too  much  to  say  that  almo§t  every  ntep  of  the  weary  Bultry 
way  wan  in  paiii,  luid  I  rc^ncticd  Fjiji  n  nioru  ruckle  of  bones. 

Thoro  I  found  thnt  somo  five  hundred  pounds*  sterling  worth  of 
goods  which  I  huti  ordered  from  Zanzibar  had  nuoccountably  been 
eotrostvd  to  a  dmnkou  bnlf-ciiBlo  Hoidcin  tailor,  wlio,  after  puioandfir- 
ing  them  for  sixtoon  months  on  tbo  way  to  Cjiji,  fim'sliod  op  by 
iwlltng  off  all  that  runuuuod  for  tilavM  aud  ivory  for  liiuwilC  Hd 
had  "  divinod  "  on  tbo  Koran  and  found  that  1  wm  dead.  He  had 
alw)  writlon  to  the  Governor  of  Unyauyombe  that  ho  had  eent  alavc* 
aftc4r  mc  to  Manyucnia,  who  retunuHl  and  rejKirtiid  my  deoiWHo,  and 
K-ggcd  pormiasioQ  to  sell  off  the  few  goods  that  his  dmaken  appAtitu 
hiid  n]<arcd. 

llo,  bowovor,  knew  perfectly  well,  from  men  who  Iiad  Men  me,  that 
I  was  alivo,  and  waiting  for  tho  goods  and  mon ;  bat  as  for  morality, 
ho  ia  eviduntly  nti  idiot,  and  thoro  being  no  law  bete  except  that  of 
tho  dagger  or  musket,  I  had  to  ait  down  in  groat  wcaknom,  deatitaM 
of  everything  save  u  fow  barter  cloths  and  booda.  which  I  bad  takcir 
tbo  precaution  to  leave  hero  in  case  of  extreme  niscd. 

Tho  near  pro«pcet  of  beggary  amoug  Ujijiaus  uumIo  uo  misonble. 
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T  coiild  TKit  <lcs]>nii',  bc<:.iiui:  I  luiigliM  so  much  at  n  friend  lAo^  OH 
refuelling  llio  nioiitli  of  the  ZainbeKJ.  said  that  he  wm  tcBptod  tft 
desptiir  on  bniuking  thn  pliotogrupb  of  his  wife.  We  oould  h&Te  no 
succcaa  after  that.  A^Krward  tlio  iiluu  of  dofAJr  hnd  tr»  niu  iiiioh  a 
HtroDg  siiintk  i)f  tho  liuli<;r»iu  Ibut  it  n'U  out  of  thd  qut^HtiuU. 

Well,  whcu  I  had  got  to  about  tho  lowest  verge,  viigiie  riimnr!i  of 
an  English  visitor  reached  mo.  I  thought  of  mysi^lf  as  tho  idab  who 
.west  (lonn  from  .r«ruBuluui  to  Jericho  ;  but  noither  priost,  Lavite  nor 
Somarittin  coiilil  possibly  pass  my  way.  Yet  tho  good  Samaritan  vm 
closo  at  Iiand,  and  ono  of  tiiy  jxjoido  nishod  up  at  tho  top  of  his 
epL>ed,  and.  iu  gi-uat  excitement,  gaspod  out ,  "  Au  Eiiglislunau  coming  I 
I  seo  him  I"  and  off  he  darted  to  moct  him. 

Ad  Amorican  flag,  tho  first  ever  scon  in  thcxc  parts,  at  tho  bead  of 
a  caravan,  told  me  the  nationality  of  the  straugtr, 

I  am  aa  cold  and  non-domonBtrativc  aa  vo  i»]Hnd«Ts  nro  nsuallj' 
reput(.-d  to  be ;  but  your  kindnotB  mode  my  frame  thrilh  It  wais  in- 
deed, overwhelming,  and  I  said  in  my  sonl, "  Lot  tho  richost  blosfinga 
dcsceud  from  the  Highest  on  you  and  yours !" 

Tbo  news  Mr.  Stanloj  h\u\  to  tctl  ua*  thrilling.  Tlio  mighty 
political  changes  on  the  Cuotinant;  tho  success  of  the  Atlantic  cables : 
the  oloctiim  of  Goiiond  Grant,  and  uauy  othirr  topiua  rivctcid  my 
atti^ntion  for  days  together,  and  had  an  inunodiato  and  beneficial 
effect  >•□  my  bontth.  1  hail  licon  without  nco's  fmm  homo  for  years 
oavu  what  I  could  gloou  from  a  few  '  tiatordity  lieviowa '  aud 
'  Punch  ■  of  ISfiS.  Tho  appotito  rovirod,  and  in  a  week  I  begaa  to 
foel  strong  agiiu. 

Mr.  Stanley  brought  a  nuuit  bind  and  Cnoiiursging  despatch  fVom 
Lord  Clarendon  (whoM  l»M  I  Rinccrcly  deplore),  the  first  I  havo 
rocoivod  fr<im  the  Foreign  OSlc«  since  18Cli,  and  iufomiation  that  tho 
Brititih  Guvemment  Lad  kindly  mut  a  thousand  pnunds  sterling  to  my 
aid.  Up  to  his  arrival  £  was  not  anare  of  any  pecuniary  aid.  I  camo 
unsalaried,  but  thin  want  la  now  happily  ri^paired,  and  1  am  anxloui 
that  you  and  all  niy  frionds  should  knoiv  that,  though  unehoorad  by 
lottiT,  I  have  Ktuck  to  tho  tank  which  my  friciul  t^ir  Koderiok 
Murcbison  set  mo  with  "John  Bullish"  tenacity.  hvJioving  that  all 
would  como  right  at  last.  _ 

Tbo  watcrsbod  of  South  Central  Africa  ia  over  xevi^n  hundred 
niilos  in  length.  The  fuuntaius  tlicrnon  nro  almoKt  innumcTable — 
that  ia,  it  would  take  a  man's  lifetime  to  oouut  tlieoa.  From  tho 
walcrtbcd  they  canverge  into  four  large  rivwa,  and  thouc  again  into 
two  mighty  atreauut  in  the  groat  Nilo  valioy,  which  begins  in  t«n 
degrees  to  tnolTc  degrees  soutli  latitude.      It  was  long  dto  light 
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'lawnd  on  the  uicient  problom  aaA  gkve  me  a  clear  Hem  of  A* 
dnviiiagc.     I  had  to  foul  mj  mj,  nud  vnrj  step  nf  the  waj,  nod  < 
genenlly,  groptttg  is  the  duk — for  who  «red  vihera  U»  riv«»  tma  ? 
"  Wo  drank  am  fill  and  let  tbo  n«t  mn  by." 

Tlid  PorlDgutisc  nlio  vmted  Cacemb«  uked  fior  slAves  and  ifOty, 
Mid  baud  trf'  nothiDg  i-Iet-.  I  Bclind  about  the  wsters.  qoMtioBBd  Mid 
CTMa-qnealioDed,  until  I  wu  ftluMMl  afisid  of  bvi&g  i«t  down  u 
afflicted  with  hjdrocopbnliM. 

Mj  last  work,  in  wliiuk  I  hare  been  f^Matly  hindored  from  want  of 
anitabla  attcndunt)!,  wiut  fblloiring  tho  contra)  lino  of  dninago  dgn 
tbrough  tlie  oouiitry  of  tlio  c&uiiibals.  called  Uanyuema,  ur,  aburll.T, 
Manj-cma.  Thin  linu  of  drainage  liax  four  Wgo  lakes  in  it.  Tho 
fuurth  I  was  near  when  obliged  lo  tnni.  It  ia  from  one  to  Ihna 
miles  hmiul,  nnd  nervr  can  Ixi  rc«ched  at  toy  point,  or  at  any  thne  of 
tho  y«Ar.  Two  wostcni  drains,  the  Lvflts,  or  Bartle  Fretv'a  Rinr. 
flow  into  it  at  Iinku  KanioloiMh).  Then  tho  great  Hirer  TrTMlf 
flon«  thtiiU(;h  Lake  Lincoln  into  it  too,  and  seems  to  fonn  the 
wcetcrn  ann  of  tbo  Nile,  on  whieh  Pethoriok  tnukid. 

Xun',  I  lui«w  about  six  hnndivd  miles  of  the  watershed,  and 
Unfortnnatcljr  thu  iuMi:ntb  hnndrod  in  tbu  moat  intenstiDg  of  the 
whol« ;  for  in  it,  if  I  am  not  mistakco,  (our  foontains  arise  from  an 
earthen  moand,  and  thu  luat  of  tlu!  four  becomca,  at  no  great  distaaoe 
off;  a  large  river. 

Two  of  thcw>  run  uotlh  to  Cgypt,  liufiia  and  Ijomaiao,  and  two 
ran  mntli  into  inner  EUiiopia,  aa  the  Lcambeye.  or  Upper  Zambezi,  a>d 
V    the  Kofnl. 

\      Are  not  these  the  sources  of  Out  Nila  rocntaODed  by  tho  Secretary 
of  Hinorra,  in  the  city  of  Sais.  to  Herodotna? 

I  have  board  at  them  •»  often,  and  al  great  dtstaneee  oC  that  J 

I«annot  doubt  tboir  exiatoncc^  uud  ■»  »pito  of  the  son  loo^ag  for 
home  that  solxes  mo  every  time  I  think  of  my  family,  I  wish  lo  finish 
up  by  their  icdisooTery. 

Five  bnndnd  pounds  sterling  worth  of  goods  hava  again  on- 
accountably  been  cntrrutfd  to  slaves,  and  hare  been  over  n  year  on 
the  way,  inntead  of  fonr  mimths.  T  mnst  go  where  tboy  lie  at  your 
IBM,  ere  I  can  put  the  natural  completicm  to  my  work. 
And  if  my  disclosorcs  rogaivling  tbo  terrible  Ujtjian  slavery  should 
lead  to  tho  sappruHuon  of  tbu  £ast  Coast  slave  tradc^  1  ahall  regard 
that  aa  a  greater  mnltor  by  fur  than  tho  diseoreiy  of  all  the  jiile 
■onrcea  together.  Now  that  yuu  have  done  with  dooiMEtio  slavory  for 
arer,  lend  ns  your  powcrfnl  aid  ton-ard  Ihie  great  object.  This  fine 
eoantry  ia  blighted,  as  with  a  nuise  frvm  abov«,^n  order  that  the 
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slavery  pvivilcgoa  of  tho  potty  Siittnn  of  Znniilior  mny  n-it  bo  in- 
friuged,  aud  tho  rights  of  tho  Cruwu  >.<(  I'i>rtugul,  vvhieh  arp  niytliioiil, 
shoold  bo  kept  ia  abcyiLUco  till  somo  future  timo  wh«a  Africa  will 
btvomo  another  India  to  Portuguese  elare-tmJors, 

1  ooncludc  by  agiHa  thuukiug  you  must  t^ordiiilly  for  j'oor  great 
^euerotuty,  aud  tun. 

Gratefully  yourw, 

DAYID  LIVING6T0NE. 


To  the  above  letter  I  Imve  iiotlniig  to  add — it  epeaks 
for  itaelf ;  but  I  tlieii  thought  it  was  the  best  evidence  of 
my  success.  For  my  own  part,  I  ciired  not  one  jot  or 
tittle  about  his  discoveries,  except  so  far  as  it  concerned 
the  newspaper  which  commissioned  me  for  ibe"sefirch^ 
It  is  true  I  felt  curious  as  to  the  result  of  bis  travels ;  but, 
since  he  confessed  that  he  had  not  completed  what  he 
had  begun,  I  lelt  considerable  delicacy  to  ask  for  more  . 
than  he  could  afford  to  give.  His  diBCOvorics  were  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labors — to  him  thoy  belonged — by 
their  publication  lie  hoped  to  obtain  his  reward,  which 
he  desired  to  settle  on  his  children.  Yet  Liviugstouc  had 
a  higher  and  nobler  ambition  than  the  mere  pecuniary 
sum  he  would  receive :  he  followed  tho  dictates  of  duty. 
Never  waa  auch  a  willing  skve  to  that  abstract  virtue. 
His  inchnations  impelled  him  home,  the  fescinations  of 
which  it  required  the  sternest  resolves  to  i-csist.  With 
every  foot  of  new  ground  he  travelled  over  he  forged  a 
chain  of  sympathy  which  should  hereafter  bind  the 
Christian  nations  in  bonds  of  love  and  charity  to  the 
Heathen  of  the  African  tropics.  If  he  were  able  to 
complete  this  chain  of  love — by  actual  discovery  and 
deaa'iption  oi  them  to  embody  such  peoples  and  nations 
as  still  live  in  darkness,  so  aa  to  attract  the  good  and 
cliarilable  of  hiii  own  land  to  bestir  thcinficlvea  for  their 
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redemption  and  pal\-ation — thi?,  Lhnngstone  would  con- 
sider an  ample  reward.  "  A  deliriotis  and  fatnoits  eater- 
prise,  a  Quixotic  edieme !"  some  Tf-ill  say.  Xot  it,  my 
•  friends ;  for  as  Bare  as  t)ic  sun  shines  on  both  Christian 
and  Infidel,  Civilized  and  Pag^n,  tbe  day  of  enlighten- 
ment will  come ;  and,  tlioiigh  tlie  Apostle  of  Africa  nwy 
not  l^liotd  it  himself,  nor  we  younger  men,  nor  yet  our 
children,  tlie  Hereafter  will  see  it,  and  posterity  will 
recognise  the  daring  pioneer  of  itu  civilizatiou. 

The  following  items  are  extracted  in  their  entirety 
frum  my  Diary  : 

Mardi  \Wi. — The  Arabs  have  sent  me  as  many  as 
forty-five  letters  to  carry  to  the  coast.  I  am  turned 
-g^Il^'I-illi  Tny  liftl*"^  A^yij  ■  ^11*  tlie  reason  in  that  no 
regularly  organized  caravans  are  permitted  to  leave 
XJnyanycmho  m»w,  because  of  the  war  with  MiramlK). 
What  if  I  had  stayed  all  this  time  at  Unyaiiyembe 
waiting  for  the  war  to  end !  It  is  my  opinion  that  tho 
Arabn  will  not  be  able  to  conquer  Mirambo  under  ninft 
montlis  yet. 

To-night  the  natives  have  gathered  themselves  to- 
gether to  give  me  a  farewell  dance  in  front  of  my 
honse.  I  find  them  to  be  the  pagazis  of  Singiri,  chief 
of  Mtesa's  caravan.  My  men  joined  in,  and,  captivated 
by  tlie  muiric  despite  myself,  I  also  struck  in,  and  per- 
formed the  "  light  fantastic,"  to  the  intense  admiratiou 
of  my  braves,  who  were  delighted  to  see  their  master 
unbend  a  little  from  his  usual  Ktifi'ness. 

It  ia  a  wild  dauce  altogether.  The  music  is  lively, 
and  evoked  from  the  Houorous  sonnd  of  four  drumSr 
which  are  arranged  before  the  bodies  of  four  men,  who- 
stand  in  the  centre  of  the  weird  circle.  Boml>ay,  as  ever 
coniicjil,  never  so  much  at  home  as  when  in  the  danc» 
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•of  the  MriiTU),  lias  my  water-biicket  on  liis  head ; 
Cliowpereli — the  sturdy,  the  nimble,  Hure-footed  Cliow- 
pereh — Iiae  an  axe  in  his  hand,  and  wears  a  goatskin  on 
bis  head ;  Baraka  has  my  liearskin,  and  handles  a 
spear;  Mabniki,  tlie  "  BuIl-headcd,"  has  entered  into 
tho  sinrit  of  the  thing,  and  steps  up  and  down  like  a 
solemn  elephant;  Uliinengo  has  a  gun,  and  is  a  fierce 
Drawcansir,  and  yon  would  imagine  he  was  about  to  do 
battle  to  a  hundred  thousand,  so  ferocious  is  he  in 
itppearance ;  Khamis!  and  Knrana  arc  before  the  dnmi- 
mers,  back  to  hack,  kicking  vip  ambitiously  at  the  stars; 
Asmani, — the  embodiment  of  giant  strength, — a  tower- 
ing Titan, — has  also  a  gnu,  with  which  he  is  dealing 
blows  in  the  air,  as  if  he  were  Thor,  slaying  myriads 
with  his  hammer.  The  scrnpleti  and  passions  of  ua  all 
are  in  abeyance;  we  are  contending  demons  under  the 
heavenly  light  of  the  stare,  enacting  only  the  part  of  a 
weird  drama,  quickened  into  action  and  movement  by 
the  appalling  energy  and  thunder  of  the  drums. 

The  warlike  music  is  ended,  and  another  ia  dtarted. 
The  choragns  has  fallen  on  his  knees,  and  dips  his  head 
two  or  three  times  in  an  excavation  in  the  gronnd,  and 
a  choir,  also  on  Iheir  knees,  repeat  in  dolorous  tones  tlm 
last  words  of  a  slow  and  solemn  refrain.  The  words 
are  literally  translated : — 

Choragut.  Oh-oli-oli  I  the  vhito  m&n  is  going  bomal 

Choir.        OL-«h-oEi  t  going  lioitie ! 

Qoing  home,  oh-oh-oh  t 

ChorayiLt.  To  the  hnppy  isloud  on  Dili  uoa, 

Where  tho  beads  ato  plenty,  oh-oh-ohl 

Chwr.        Oh>vh-ohl  whero  the  beads  are  plenty, 
Ofa-oh-ob  I 
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Choroffuit.  W1iil«  Singiri  Iim  kept  Bb,  <^  very  long 
From  our  boiaea  nay  long,  olMtfa<«h  t 

CMr.        From  owr  bomcs,  ob-oliKi!i ! 
Oii-oli^i  [ 

Chorajw.  And  wo  have  had  no  food  for  rery  long— 
We  ftre  bitlf-fitarvo<l,  oh,  for  m  long  I 
Ukdh  Singiri  E 

CSbiV.        Far  so  tery  long,  oh-oh-oli ! 

Bona  Singlri-SIi^irl  I 

SiD^ri  1  oh,  Singiri ! 

Chatvfjut.  IdinuiilKi  luu  gttuu  to  wftr 
To  fight  ngainst  the  Anha ; 
The  Arabs  oiul  WKiigwami 
Knvo  gone  to  fight  Hirambo  I 

Chftir.         Oh-oh>oh[  to  fight  KEinunbo! 

Oh,  Hirambo  I  Minunbo  I 
Oh,  to  fight  Minunbo  I 

Chorc^W,  But  the  white  niiui  will  make  ne  gliul, 

n«  in  going  homo  I     For  ho  is  going  home. 
And  he  will  umliu  ua  glud  I  Sb-ab-ah  I 

Choir.         The  white  man  will  nmlto  ne  glnd  I  Sh-sh-dh  1 

Sh Bli-h-h Bh-h-h-h-h-h  I 

Dnfm — mo — tun-m-m — sb ! 

This  is  the  eingular  farewell  wliich  I  received  from 
the  Wanyamwozi  of  Singiri,  and  for  its  remarkable 
epic  heaiity,  rhythmic  excellence,  and  impasjdonod  force, 
I  have  immortalized  it  in  the  pages  of  my  book,  as 
one  of  the  most  wonderful  productions  of  the  chorus- 
loving  children  of  Unyamwezi. 

March  IBth. — The  last  day  of  my  stay  ■nHth  Living- 
titODO  has  come  and  gone,  and  the  lost  night  we  shall 
be  together  is  present,  and  I  cannot  evade  the  morrow ! 
I  feel  as  though  I  would  rebel  against  the  fate  which 
drives  me  away  from  him.    The  minutes  beat  fast,  and 
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grow  into  Iioui-s.  Our  door  is  closed,  and  we  are  both 
of  us  briny  with  our  own  thoughts.  What  his  thouglit* 
are  I  know  not.  Mine  are  sad.  My  days  seem  to 
have  been  spent  in  an  Eiysian  field;  otherwise,  why 
should  I  so  keenly  regret  the  near  approach  of  the 
parting  hour?  Have  I  not  been  battered  by  8ucce8si\e 
fevers,  prostrate  with  agony  day  after  day  lately  ? 
Have  I  not  raved  and  stormed  in  madness  ?  Have  1 
not  clenched  my  fists  in  fury,  and  fought  with  the  wild 
strength  of  despair  when  in  delirium  ?  Yet,  I  regret 
to  suironder  the  pleasure  I  have  felt  in  this  man's 
society,  though  so  dearly  purchased.  And  I  c;innot 
resist  the  sure  advance  of  time,  which  flies  tliis  night 
as  if  it  mocked  me,  and  gloated  on  the  misery  it 
created !  Be  it  so !  How  many  times  have  I  not 
sufiered  the  pang  of  parting  with  friends  !  I  wiahcd 
to  linger  longer,  but  the  inevitable  would  come — Fate 
sundered  us.  This  is  the  same  rcgrolful  feeling,  only 
it  is  more  poignant,  and  the  farewell  may  be  few  ever ! 
For  ever  ?  And  "  for  ever,"  echo  the  reverberakious 
of  a  woful  whisper. 

I  have  noted  down  all  he  has  said  to-night ;  bnt  the 
reader  shall  not  share  it  with  me.    It  is  mine  E 

I  am  jealous  as  he  is  himself  of  his  Joaraal;  and  T 
have  written  in  Germau  text,  aud  in  roond  band,  on 
either  side  of  it,  on  the  waterproof  canvas  cover, 
"  Positively  not  to  be  OPENKn ;"  to  which  he  has 
affixed  his  signature.  I  have  stenographed  every  word 
tic  has  said  to  me  respecting  the  equable  distribution 
of  certain  curiosities  among  his  friends  and  children, 
and  his  last  wish  about  "  his  dear  old  friend.  Sir 
Roderick  Mnrchison,"  because  he  has  been  getting 
anxious  about  him  ever  since  we  received  the  news- 
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[lapci-B  at  Ugiiiida,  wlicn  we  read  tliat  the  oM  maa  was! 
saffering;  from  a  paralytic  stroke.  I  must  be  sure  to 
send  him  tho  newe,  as  soon  as  I  get  to  Aden ;  and  I 
liave  promised  that  lie  will  receive  the  message  fi-om 
me  quicker  tban  anything  was  ever  received  io  Central 
Africa. 

"  To-morrow  iiiglit,  Doctor,  you  will  bo  alono !" 

"Yes;  the  house  wilt  look  as  though  a  death  had 
taken  place.  You  had  better  stop  until  the  rains, 
which  are  now  near,  arc  over." 

**  I  would  to  God  I  conid,  my  dear  Doctor;  but  eveiy 
day  i  stop  here,  now  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  me 
to  stay  longer,  keeps  you  from  your  work  and  home." 

"  I  know ;  but  consider  your  health — you  are  not 
fit  to  travel.  What  Js  it  ?  Only  a  few  weeks  longer. 
You  will  travel  to  the  coast  just  iiit  quickly  when  the 
rains  are  over  au  you  will  by  going  now.  The  plains 
will  1)6  inundated  Iwtween  here  and  the  coast." 

"Yon  think  so;  but  I  will  reach  tho  coast  in  forty 
days;  if  not  in  forty,  I  will  in  fifty — <!crtain.  Tlje 
thought  that  I  am  doing  you  an  important  service  will 
spur  me  on." 

March  14/A. — At  dawn  we  were  tip,  tlie  bales  and 
Wggage  were  taken  outside  of  th(s  building,  and  the 
men  prepared  themselves  for  the  first  march  towards 
home. 

We  had  a  sad  Itreakfast  together.  I  could  not  eat, 
my  heart  wa»  too  full ;  neither  did  my  companion 
seem  to  have  an  appetite.  We  found  something 
to  do  which  kept  us  longer  together.  At  8  o'clock 
I  was  not  gone,  and  I  had  thought  to  have  been  off 
at  5  A.M. 

"  Doctor,"  said  J,  "  I  will  leave  two  men  with  you. 
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who  will  stop  t(t-(lay  and  to-morrow  witli  you,  for  it 
maybe  that  you  have  forgotUjti  something  in  tlio  Imrry 
of  my  departure.  I  will  halt  a  day  at  Tiira,  on  the 
frontier  of  Unyaniwezi,  for  your  last  wonl,  and  your 
last  wish ;  and  now  we  must  part — there  is  no  liclp  for 
it    Good-bye." 

"Oh,  I  am  cominji;  with  you  a  littlt;  way.     i  nnist 
sec  you  off  on  the  road." 

"Thank  yon.     Now,  my  men,  Home!     Kirangozi, 
lift  the  flag,  and  Mabch  !" 

The  house  looked  desolate — it  faded  from  our  view. 
Old  times,  and  the  memories  of  my  aspirations  aud 
kindling  hopes,  came  strong  on  me.  The  old  kills 
round  about,  lliat  I  once  thought  fame  and  uninteresting, 
had  l»ecome  invested  with  histories  and  reminiscences 
fur  me.  On  that  hui-zani  I  have  sat  hour  after  hour, 
dreaming,  and  hoping,  and  sighing.  On  that  col  I  stood, 
watching  the  battle  and  the  destruction  of  Tahora. 
Under  that  roof  I  have  sickened  and  been  delirious,  aud 
cried  ont  like  a  child  at  the  fate  that  threatened  my 
mission.  Under  that  banian  tree  lay  my  dead  comrade 
— poor  Shaw !  I  would  have  given  a  fortune  to  have 
had  him  by  my  side  at  this  time.  From  that  house  I 
started  on  my  journey  to  Ujiji ;  to  it  I  returned  as  to  a 
friend,  with  a  newer  and  dearer  companion  ;  and  now 
I  leave  all.  Already  it  all  appears  like  a  strange 
dream. 

We  walked  side  by  side;  the  men  lifted  their  voices 
in  a  song.  I  took  long  looks  at  Livingstone,  to 
impre-ss  his  features  thoroughly  on  my  memory. 

"  The  thing  is,  Doctor,  so  far  as  I  can  midorstand 
it,  you  do  not  intend  to  return  home  until  you  have 
satisfied    yourself  about   the   'Sources  of   the   Nile.* 
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When  you  have  satisfied  yourself,  you  will  come 
and  witisfv  others.     Is  it  not  so  ?" 

*'  That  is  it,  exactly.  M'hen  your  men  oomo  back,  I 
sliall  immediately  start  for  Ufipa;  then,  crossing  the 
Rungwa  River,  I  rIisII  strike  KOiith,  and  round  tha 
extremity  of  the  Tauganika.  Thou,  a  south-east  courso 
will  take  me  to  Chicinnbi'g,  on  the  Liiapula.  On  cross* 
ing  the  Luaptilu,  I  shall  go  direct  west  to  the  copper- 
mines  of  Katanga.  Eight  days  south  of  Katanga,  tho 
natives  declare  the  Ibimtains  to  be.  When  I  have 
found  them,  I  shall  return  by  Katanga  to  the  under- 
ground houses  of  Kua.  From  the  caverns,  ten  days 
north-east  will  tako  mo  to  Lake  Kamoloudo.  I  shall 
he  able  to  travel  from  the  lake,  in  your  boat,  up  tho 
River  Lufini,  to  Lake  Lincoln.  Then,  coming  down 
again,  I  can  jiroceed  north,  by  the  Lualaba,  to  the 
fourth  lake — which,  I  think,  will  explain  the  whole 
problem  ;  and  I  will  probably  find  that  it  is  either 
Chowamlie  (Baker's  lake),  or  Piag^'ia's  lake." 

"  And  bow  long  do  you  think  this  little  journey  "W^ 
take  you  ?"  ^I 

"  A  year  and  a  half,  at  the  furthest,  from  the  day  T" 
leave  Unyauyerabe." 

*'  Suppose  you  say  two  years ;  contingencies  might 
arise,  you  know.  It  will  be  well  for  mo  to  hire  these 
new  men  for  two  years ;  tlio  day  of  their  engagement 
to  begin  from  their  arrival  at  Unyanyembe."  ^H 

"  Yes,  that  will  do  excellently  well."  " 

*'  Now,  my  dear  Doctor,  the  best  friends  must 
part  You  have  come  far  enough  ;  let  me  beg  of  yqn 
to  turn  back."  ^| 

"  Weil,  I  will  say  tins  to  you :  you  have  done  wl^ 
few  men  could  do — far  better  than  some  great  trarellc 
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I  know.  And  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  what  you  have 
done  for  me.  God  guide  yow  safe  Iiome,  and  blcHS  you, 
my  friend." 

*'  And  may  God  bring  you  safe  back  to  us  all,  my 
dear  friend.     Farewell  !'* 

"  Farewell !" 

"We  wriing  each  other's  hands,  and  I  had  to  tear 
myself  away  before  I  unmanned  myself;  but  Suei,  and 
Chumah,  and  Hamoydah — the  Doctor's  faithful  fellowR 
— they  must  all  shake  and  kiss  my  hands  before  I  could 
quite  turn  away.     I  betrayed  myself! 

"  Good-bye,  Doctor — dear  friend !" 

"Good-bye!" 

"  March  !  "Why  do  you  stop  ?  Go  on !  Are  y*m 
not  going  home  ?"  And  my  people  were  driven  before 
me.  No  more  weakness.  I  shall  show  them  such 
marching  as  will  make  them  remember  me.  In  forty 
days  I  shall  do  what  took  me  three  months  to  perform 
before. 

My  friendly  reader,  I  wrote  the  above  extracts  in  my 
Diary  ou  the  evening  of  each  day.  I  look  at  them  now 
after  six  months  have  passed  away  ;  yet  I  am  not  ashamed 
of  them  ;  my  eyes  feel  somewhat  dimmed  at  the  rccolIe<y 
tion  of  the  parting.  I  dared  not  erase,  nor  modify  what  t 
had  penned,  while  my  feelings  were  strong,  God  grant 
that  if  ever  you  take  to  trnvolliug  in  Africa  you  will  get 
as  noble  and  true  a  man  for  your  coiuimiiion  as  David 
Livingstone  !  For_four_mantb8  and  four  days  I  lived 
with  him  in  the  same  house,  or^rrEhe"fiKtBirb«il,  or  in 
the  same  tent,  and  I  never  found  a  ftiult  in  him.  I  am 
a  man  of  a  quick  temjier,  and  often  without  sufficient 
cause,  I  dare  say,  have  broken  ties  of  friendship ;  but 
with  Livingstone  I  never  had  cause  for  resentment,  but 
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«ach  Jay's  life  with  liim  adde^l  tu  my  admiration 
liim. 

I  am  not  ^ing  to  inflict  on  the  reiidar  a  rcpotitiou  of 
our  march  back,  except  to  record  certain  incidents  which 
oocurred  lo  xia  aw  wo  journeyed  to  the  coast.  ^H 

March  llt/i. — Wo  came  to  the  KwahUi  River,  whieH 
a  uative  of  llubuga  called  Nyahuha,  nod  another  Unyn- 
hiiha.     Tlie  finst  rain  of  the  Masika  season  fell  on  this 
day^   I  shall  be  mildewed   before  I  reach  the  coaet. 
liost  year'fl  Mai>ika  began  at  Bagamoyo,  March  23i;^ 
and  ended  ^Oth  April.  V 

The  next  day  I  halted  the  expedition  at  Western 
Tura,  on  the  Unyamwozi  frontier,  and  on  the  20tli 
arrived  at  Eastern  Tura ;  when,  soon  after,  we  heard  a 
loud  report  of  a  gun,  and  Susi  and  Uamoydah,  tho 
Doctor's  servants,  with  Ui-edi,  and  another  of  my  men, 
appeared  with  a  letter  for  *'  Sir  'i'liomas  MacLear, 
Ob6er\'atory,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  and  one  for 
myself,  which  read  as  follows : — 

*■  KwniADA,  Mardi  IS,  1873^ 

"  Drar  Stanley, 

If  ynti  can  telegraph,  on  your  amval 
Ijondoii,  bt'  particular,  pleaiic,  to  eay  how  Sir  Roderick 
is.  You  put  the  matter  exactly  yesterday,  when  you 
said  tliat  I  was  '  not  yet  BatiKfied  about  the  Sources : 
but  as  Koon  an  I  ehatt  be  satieGed,  T  shall  rctuni  and 
give  satisfactory  reasons  6t  for  other  people.'  Thts^y 
just  ns  it  sbmds.  ^M 

"  I  wish  I  could  give  you  a  better  word  than  the 
Scotch  one  to  '  put  a  stout  licart  to  a  stey  bi-ae ' — (a 
steep  ascent) — for  you  will  do  that ;  and  I  am  thankful 
that,   before    going    away,    the    fever   had  chant 
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into  the  intermittent,  or  safe  form.  I  would  not  have- 
let  3'0ii  go,  but  with  great  concern,  tiaJ  yon  still  been 
troubled  with  the  continued  type.  I  feel  comfortable 
in  commending  yon  to  the  guardianship  of  the  good. 
Lord  and  Father  of  all, 

"  I  am  gratefully  yours, 

*'  David  Livinostose. 

"  I  liave  worked  as  Iiard  as  I  could  copying  obser- 
vations made  in  one  lino  of  march  from  Kabuiro,  back 
again  to  Cazembe,  and  on  to  Lake  Bang^veolo,  and  am 
quite  tired  out.  My  large  figures  fill  six  alicets  of  fools- 
cap, and  many  a  day  vn\l  elapse  ere  I  take  to  copying 
again.  I  did  my  duty  when  ill  at  tJjiji  in  1869,  and 
am  not  to  blame,  though  they  grope  a  little  in  the  dark 
at  home.  Some  Arab  letters  have  come,  and  I  forwarJ 
them  to  you.  "  I).  L. 

"  Uueh  16, 1879. 
"  P.S.— I  have  writton  a  note  this  morning  to  Mr. 
Murray,  50,  Allwmarle  Street,  the  publisher,  to  help 
you,  if  necessary,  in  sending  the  Journal  by  book 
post,  or  otherwise,  to  Agnes.  If  you  call  on  him  you 
will  find  him  a  frank  gentleman.  A  pleasant  journey 
to  you. 

"David  Livinostonb. 

**  To  Hbkrs  M.  Stanley.  Ewj., 

Wherever  he  niujr  bo  found.'* 


Several  Wangwana  arrived  at  Tiira  to  join  our  re- 
turning Expedition,  as  they  were  afraid  to  pass  through 
Ugogo  by  themselves ;  others  were  reported  coming; 
but  as  all  were  sufficiently  warned  at  Unyanyembo  that 
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the  caravan  would  take  place  poeatively  on  the  1-tth, 
I  was  not  disposed  to  wait  longer.  ' 

As  we  were  IcaviDg  Tura,  on  the  2l8t,  Snai  and 
Hamoydoh  were  sent  back  to  the  Doctor,  wliile  we  con- 
tinued our  march  to  Ngltwhalah  Hirer. 

Two  days  aftcnvards  we  arrived  before  the  village  of 
Ngaraiso,  into  which  the  head  of  the  caravan  attempted 
to  enter,  but  the  angry  Wakimbu  forcibly  ejected  tliem. 

On  the  24th,  we  encamped  in  tlie  jxmgle,  in  what 
ie  called  the  "  tongoni,"  or  clearing.  It  was  a  most 
romantic  place,  as  may  be  gatliered  from  tlie  sket 
on  page  (109. 

Thia  region  was  at  one  period  in  a  most  flourishing 
state ;  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile ;  the  timber  is 
large,  and  would  lie  valuable  near  the  coast;  and,  what 
is  highly  appreciated  iu  AJVica,  there  is  an  abundance 
of  water.  We  camped  near  a  smooth,  broad  hump  of 
syenite,  at  one  cud  of  which  rose,  upright  and  grand,  a 
massive  square  rock,  which  towered  above  several  small 
trecii  in  the  vicinity ;  at  the  other  end  stood  up  another 
singular  rock,  which  was  loosened  at  the  base. 

The  members  of  the  iitpeditJon  made  use  of  the  great 
sheet  of  rock  to  grind  their  grain ;  a  common  proceed- 
ing in  these  lands  where  villages  are  not  near,  or  when 
the  people  are  hostile. 

On  the  27th  of  March  we  entered  Kiwyeh.  At  dawn, 
when  leaving  Mtlaburu  Kivcr,  the  solemn  warning  liiid 
been  given  that  we  were  about  entering  Ugogo  ;  and  as 
we  left  Kaniyaga  village,  with  trumpet-like  blasts  of 
the  guide's  bom,  we  filed  into  the  deptlis  of  an  expanse 
of  rustling  Indian  com.  The  ears  were  npe  enough  for 
parching  and  roasting,  and  thus  was  one  anxiety  dis- 
pelled by  its  appearance ;  for  generally,  in  early  March, 
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caravans  suffer  from  famiut,  which  overtakes  both 
natives  and  strangers. 

Wo  soon  entered  tlie  gum-tree  districts,  and  we  knew 
we  were  in  Ugogo.  The  forest*  of  this  country 
are  chiefly  composed  of  the  gum  and  thorn  apecies — 
mimosa  and  tamarisk,  with  often  a  variety  of  wild  fruit 
trees.  The  grapes  were  plentiful,  thougli  they  were  not 
^uiteripe;  and  there  was  also  a  round,  reddish  fruit 
with  the  sweetness  of  the  Sultana  grape,  with  leaves 
like  a  gooseberry-bnsL.  There  was  another  about  the 
size  of  an  apricot,  which  was  exccfisivciy  hitter. 

Emerging  from  the  entangled  thorn  jungle,  the 
extensive  settlements  of  Kiwyeh  came  into  view ;  and 
to  the  east  of  the  ehicfs  village  we  fotind  a  camping 
place  imder  the  shade  of  a  group  of  colossal  baobab. 

The  population  of  Kiwyeh  is  composed  of  Wakimbu 
and  Wagogo,  in  about  equal  proportions.  Old  Kiwyeh, 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  Speke  and  Grant,  is  dead,  and 
his  young  son  reigns  over  the  distncL  Though  the 
young  man's  dominion  in  fair  to  the  eye,  and  his  loyal 
subjecte  number  their  avttle  by  hundreds,  yet  his  position 
is  a  precarious  one,  for  his  extreme  youth  offers  great 
temptations  to  the  Wagc^o  chiefs  about  him. 

We  had  barely  encamped  when  we  heard  the  boom- 
ing, bellowing  war  horns  sounding  everywhere,  and 
we  espied  messengers  darting  swiftly  in  every  dii-eo 
tion  giving  the  alarm  of  war.  When  first  informed 
that  the  horns  were  calling  the  people  to  arm  Uiem- 
^ves,  and  prepare  for  war,  I  half  suspected  that  an 
attack  was  about  to  I>e  made  on  t)id  Expedition ;  hut  the 
words  *'  Urugu,  warugu  " — (thief!  thieves  !) — bandied 
about,  declared  the  cause.  Mukoudokn,  the  chief  of  the 
populous  district  two  days  to  the  north-east,  where  we 
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oxpcricnced  some  excitement  wlien  Trestwanl-lwunJ, 
was  iTian;lungto  attack  the  yonng  Mfemi,  KiVyeh,  and 
Kiwyoh's  twliiiers  wore  called  to  the  fight.  The  ineii 
roshed  to  their  villages,  aud  iii  a  short  time  wo  taw 
them  arrayed  in  full  fighting  costume.  Feathers  of  llw 
ostiicli  aud  the  eagle  waved  over  their  fronts,  or  the 
mane  of  the  zebra  surrounded  their  head**;  llieir  Vv 
and  ankles  were  hung  with  little  bells;  joho  !■ 
floated  behind,  from  their  nocks ;  spoars,  aasegnis,  knob- 
eticlcti,  and  bows  were  flourished  over  their  beadx,  or 
held  in  their  right  hands,  aa  if  ready  for  hurling.  On 
each  flunk  of  a  large  body  which  issued  from  the  prin- 
cipal village,  and  which  came  at  a  uniform  ewiugiiig 
double-quick,  the  ankle  and  knee  betls  all  chiming  in 
admirable  unison,  were  a  cloud  of  skirmishertt,  consa 
ing  of  the  most  onlhusiastic,  who  exercised  themsoh-e 
in  mimic  war  as  they  sped  along.  Column  aft^ir 
column,  companies,  and  groups  from  evcrj*  villaj 
liurried  on  past  our  camp  until,  probably,  there  were 
nearly  a  thousand  soldiers  gone  to  the  war.  'ITiis  scene 
gave  mo  a  bctler  idea  tliau  anylhiug  else  of  the  wc-ak- 
nee8  of  even  the  largest  caravans  which  travelled  be- 
tween Zanzibar  and  Unyanyembe. 

At  niglit  the  warriors  returned  from  the  forest;  tlitt" 
alarm  pnn-ed  to  be  without  foundation.  At  first  it 
was  generally  reported  that  the  invaders  were  Wahebe, 
or  the  Wadirigo,  as  that  tribe  are  scornfully  called  from 
their  thieving  propensities.  The  Wahcho  frequently 
make  a  foray  upon  the  fat  cattle  of  Cgogo.  They 
travel  from  their  own  countiy  in  the  south-east,  and 
advance  through  the  jungle,  aud,  when  about  to  ap- 
proach the  herds,  stoop  down,  covering  their  liodies 
with  their  ahiekis  of  bull-hide.   Having  arrived  between 
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the  cattle  and  the  herdsmen,  they  suddenly  riee  up 
i\nd  begin  to  awiteh  the  cattle  lieartily,  and,  having 
started  them  off  into  the  jungle  in  the  care  of  men 
already  detailed  for  the  work,  they  turn  about,  and 
plant  their  shields  before  them,  to  fight  the  aroused 
Bhepherda. 

On  the  30th  we  arrived  at  Khonze,  which  is  remark- 
able for  the  mighty  gjobea  of  foliage  which  the  giaut 
-sycamores  and  baobabs  put  forth  above  the  plain.  The 
chief  of  Khoixze  boasts  of  four  temhes,  out  of  wliich  he 
could  muster  in  the  aggregate  fifty  armed  men ;  yet 
this  fellow,  instigated  by  tlie  Wanyamwezi  rcsidenta, 
prepared  to  resist  our  advance,  because  I  only  sent  him 
three  doti — twelve  yards  of  cloth — as  honga. 

"We  were  halted,  waiting  tlio  return  of  a  few  friendly 
"Wagogo  travellers  who  had  joined  us,  and  who  were 
asked  to  assist  Bombay  in  tlie  negotiation  of  the  tribute, 
when  the  Wagogo  returned  to  usat  breathless  speed,  aud 
shouted  out  to  me,  "  Why  do  yon  halt  here  ?  Do 
you  wish  to  die?  These  pagans  will  not  take  the 
tribute,  but  they  boaet  that  they  will  eat  up  all  your 
doth." 

The  renegade  Wanyamwezi  who  had  married  into 
Wagogo  faraihes  were  always  our  bane  in  this  country. 
As  the  chief  of  Khonze  camo  up  I  ordered  the  men  to 
Joad  their  guns,  aud  1  loaded  my  own  ostentatiously  in 
his  presence,  and  then  strode  up  to  him,  and  askad  if 
he  had  come  to  lake  the  cloth  by  force,  or  if  he  wore 
going  to  accept  quietly  what  I  would  give  him.  Ab 
the  Mnyamwezi  who  caused  this  show  of  hostilities  was 
beginning  to  speak,  I  caught  him  by  the  throat,  and 
threatened  to  make  his  nose  flatter  if  ho  attempted  to 
iipeak  again  in  my  presence,  and  to  shoot  him  fir^  if 
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we  should  be  forced  to  fight.  Tlie  rascal  was  then 
poghed  away  into  the  i-ear.  The  chief,  who  was  highly 
amnsed  with  tliia  pi-oceodiug,  laughed  loudly  at  tlio 
disoomfiture  of  the  parasite,  and  in  a  uhort  time  he 
and  i  had  settled  the  tribute  to  our  mutual  satisfactiou, 
and  wc  parted  great  friends.  The  Expedition  arrived 
at  Sansm  that  night. 

^  On  the  Slst  we  camo  to  Kamyenyi,  to  the  great 
Mtetni — Magomba'u — ^whob'e  son  and  heir  is  Mtumlii 
M'goudob.  As  we  pasBcd  by  the  tembe  of  the  great 
Sultan,  the  msagira,  or  chief  connxtillor,  a  pleasant  grey- 
haired  man,  wns  at  work  making  a  thorn  fence  aronnd 
a  patch  of  young  corn.  Ho  greeted  the  caravan  with 
a  sonorous  "  Yambo,"  and,  putting  himself  at  its  head, 
he  led  the  way  to  our  camp.  AVhen  introduced  to  mo 
ho  was  very  cordial  in  his  manner.  He  was  oHcre^I  a 
Jciti — stool — and  l»egan  to  talk  very  affably.  He  re- 
membered my  predecessors,  Burton,  Spoko,  and  Grant, 
vor^"  well ;  declared  me  to  be  mucli  yoimger  than  any 
of  them ;  and,  recollecting  that  one  of  tlie  white  men 
used  to  drink  asses'  milk  (Burton  ?),  offered  to  procure 
mo  some.  The  way  I  drank  it  seemed  to  give  him 
very  great  satisfactioD. 

His  son,  Unamapokcra,  was  a  tall  man  of  thirty  or 
thereabouts,  and  he  conceived  a  great  friendship  for 
me,  and  promised  that  the  tribute  should  be  very  light^ 
and  that  he  would  send  a  man  to  show  me  the  way  to 
Myumi,  which  was  avillage  on  the  frontier  of  Kanyenji, 
by  which  I  would  he  enabled  to  avoid  the  rapaaous 
Kisewah,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  enforcing  large 
tribute  from  caravans. 

"With  the  aid  of  Unamapokcra  and  his  father,  we 
contrived  to  be  mulcted  very  lightly,  for  we  only  paid 
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fen  doti,  while  Burton  was  coin])elIed  to  pay  sixty  doti, 
or  two  imndretl  and  forty  yards  of  cloth. 

On  the  let  of  April,  risiug  early,  we  reached  Mymni, 
after  a  four  hours'  march ;  then  plunged  into  the 
jungle,  and,  about  2  P.M.,  arrived  at  a  large  ziwa,  or 
pond,  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  jnngle ;  and  on  the 
next  day,  at  10  a.m.,  reached  the  fields  of  Mapauga, 
We  were  passing  the  village  of  Mapanga  to  a  reating- 


UXUtltVKUtA. 


place  beyond  the  village,  where  we  might  breakfast  and 
settJe  the  honga,  when  n  lad  ruHhcd  forward  to  meet 
us,  and  asked  us  where  we  were  going.  Having 
received  a  reply  that  we  were  going  to  a  camping-plaoe, 
ho  hastened  on  ahead,  and  presently  we  heard  hira 
talking  to  some  men  in  a  field  on  our  right. 

In  the  meantime,  we  had  found  a  comfortable  shady 
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place,  and  liad  come  to  a  bait ;  the  men  were  reclinin 
on  tJio  ground,  or  standing  up  near  tlicir  reepcctiii 
loads ;  Bombay  was  about  opening  a  bale,  when  w 
heard  a  great  rush  of  men,  and  loud  eliouts,  and,  immi 
diately  after,  out  rushed  from  the  jungle  near  by  \ 
body  of  forty  or  fifty  armed  men,  who  hold  their  speai 
above  their  heads,  or  were  about  to  draw  their  bow 
with  a  chief  at  their  head,  all  uttering  such  howls  ( 
Tagil  as  only  savages  cau,  which  sounded  like  a  loni 
drawn  "  Hhaat-uh — Hhaat — uhh-uhh,"  which  mean 
nnmisfakably,  "You  will,  will  yon?  No,  you  w£ 
Dot!" — at  once  determined,  defiant,  and  menacing. 

I  bad  suspected  that  the  voicM  I  beard  boded  n 
good  to  us,  and  I  bad  accordingly  prepared  my  weapon 
and  cartridges.  Verily,  what  a  fine  chance  for  atlven 
ture  this  was !  One  spear  flung  at  us,  or  one  shot  firei 
into  this  minatory  mob  of  savages,  and  the  oppoeinj 
bands  had  brcn  plunged  into  a  fatal  confiicti  Thei* 
would  have  been  no  order  of  battle,  no  pomp  of  wai 
but  a  murderous  strife,  a  quick  firing  of  breedi-loaden 
and  volleys  from  flint-loclc  muskets,  mixed  with  thi 
fiying  of  spears  and  twanging  of  bows,  the  cowardi' 
running  away  at  once,  pursued  by  yelping  savages 
and  who  knows  how  it  all  would  have  terminated 
Forty  spears  against  forty  guns — but  how  many  gum 
would  not  have  decamped  ?  Perhaps  all,  and  I  shoalf 
have  been  left  with  my  hoy  gun-bearers  to  have  mj 
jugular  deliberately  severed,  or  to  be  decapitated 
leaving  my  head  to  adorn  a  tall  pole  in  the  centre  of  ^ 
Kigogo  village,  like  poor  Monsieur  Maizan's  at  Dege  li 
Mbora,  in  Uzaramo.  Happy  end  of  an  Expedition 
And  the  Doctor's  Journal  lost  for  ever — the  fruits  Cf 
sis  years'  labor ! 


>      '} 
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But  in  this  land  it  will  not  do  to  fight  unless  driven 
to  the  very  last  extremity.  No  laelligerent  Miingo  Park 
can  be  successfiii  in  Ugogo  unless  he  has  a  Bufficicnt 
force  of  men  with  hira.  With  five  hundred  Europenna 
I  could  traverse  Afi-ica  from  north  to  Houth,  by  lact, 
and  the  moral  eflect  that  such  a  force  would  inspire. 
Very  little  fighting  woidd  bo  requiied. 

Without  rising  from  the  bale  on  which  I  was  seated, 
I  requested  the  kirangozi  to  demand  an  explanation  of 
their  furious  hubbub  and  threatening  aspect ; — if  they 
were  come  to  rob  ns. 

"No,"  said  the  chief;  "we  do  not  want  to  stop  tJie 
road,  or  to  rob  you ;  but  we  want  the  tribute." 

'*  But  don't  you  see  us  halted,  and  the  bale  opened 
to  send  it  to  you  ?  We  have  come  bo  far  irom  your 
village  that  after  the  tribute  is  settled  we  can  proceed 
on  our  way,  as  Iho  day  is  yet  young," 

The  chief  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  and  was  joined  by 
ourselves.  He  evidently  felt  ashamed  of  his  conduct ; 
for  he  voluntarily  ofl'ered  tlie  explanation,  that  as  he 
and  his  men  were  cutting  wood  to  make  a  new  fence 
for  bis  village,  a  lad  came  up  to  him,  and  said  that  a 
cai-avan  of  Wnngwaiia  were  about  passing  tlirougb  the 
country  without  stopping  to  explain  who  they  werei. 
We  were  soon  very  good  friends.  He  begged  of  me 
to  make  rain  for  him,  as  hie  crops  were  suffering,  and 
no  rain  liad  falluii  for  months.  I  told  him  that  though 
white  people  were  very  great  and  clever  people,  ranch 
superior  to  the  Arabs,  yet  we  could  not  make  rain. 
Though  very  much  disappointed,  he  did  not  doubt  my 
statement,  and  after  receiving  his  honga,  which  was 
very  light,  he  permitted  us  to  go  on  our  way,  and 
even  accompanied  qs  some  distance  to  show  us  the  road. 


now  I  FoaxD  u  visqstoke. 


At  3  P.M.  we  entered  ft  tliorny  jungle ;  and  by  5 
we  had  arrived  at  Muliiilati,  a  district  lorded  over  b 
the  chief  NyaniJKiga.  A  Mgogo,  of  whom  I  made  ' 
friend,  proved  very  elancli.  fie  belonged  (o  Mulowl 
a  country  to  the  S.S.E.,  and  south  of  Kulabi ;  and  wa 
active  in  promoting  my  interests  by  settUng  the  tribuft 
with  the  a8si8t;inc«  of  Bombay,  foi-  me.  Wlicn,  on  tJi 
next  day,  we  postsed  tlirough  Kulabi  on  our  way  t 
Mvumi,  and  the  Wagogo  wore  about  to  stop  us  for  tl) 
honga,  IiB  took  upon  himself  the  task  of  rcheviug  d 
from  further  toll,  by  stating  we  were  from  Ugogo  a 
Kanyenyi.  The  chief  simply  nodded  his  head,  and  w 
passed  on.  It  seems  that  the  Wagogo  do  not  esa4 
blackmail  of  tliose  caravans  who  intend  only  to  trad 
in  their  own  country,  or  have  no  intention  of  passju 
beyond  their  own  frontier.  4| 

Leaving  Kulabi,  we  travei-sed  a  naked,  led,  loanx 
plain,  over  which  the  wind  from  the  heights  of  Usagart 
now  ritiing  a  bhiish-black  jumble  of  mountains  in  oil 
front,  howled  most  learfully.  With  clear,  keen,  it 
cisive  force,  tlie  terrible  blasts  seemed  to  penetraf 
through  and  through  our  Iwdies,  as  though  we  we* 
but  filmy  gauze.  Manfully  battling  agiiinst  this  might 
*' jieppo"- — storm — we  passed  through  Muknmwa's,  an 
cropsing  a  brosid  sandy  bed  of  a  stream  we  entered  tif 
territory  of  Mvumi,  the  last  tribute-levying  chief  i 
Ugogo.  ^ 

The  4th  of  April,  after  sending  Bombay  and^^ 
fi'iendly  Mgogo  with  eight  doti,  or  thirty-two  yards  t 
cloth,  as  a  farewell  tribute  to  the  Sultan,  we  struck  oi 
through  the  jungle,  and  in  five  hours  wc  were  on  tb 
borders  of  the  wildernesH  of  "  Marenga  Mkali ' 
"hard,"  bitter  or  brackish,  water. 
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From  our  camji  I  deapatcUcd  three  men  to  Zanzibar 
with  lettefB  to  the  American  Consul,  and  telegraphic 
despatches  for  the  '  Herald,'  with  a  request  to  the  Consul 
that  he  would  send  the  men  back  with  a  small  case 
or  two  containing  sach  luxuries  as  hungry,  worn-out, 
and  mildewed  men  would  appreciate.  The  tbi'ec  mes- 
sengers were  charged  not  to  halt  for  anything — rain  or 
no  rain,  river  or  inundation — as  if  they  did  not  hurry 
up  we  should  catch  them  before  tliey  reached  the  coast. 
With  a  ferveut  "  Inshallah,  Wna,"  they  departed. 

On  the  3th,  with  a  loud,  vigorous,  cheery  "  Hurrah  !"j 
we  plunged  into  the  depths  of  the  wilderness,  which, 
with  its  eternal  silence  and  solitude,  was  far  preferable 
to  the  jaiTJng,  inharmonious  discord  of  the  villages 
of  the  Wagogo.  For  nino  houia  wo  hold  on  ow 
way,  starting  with  noisy  shouts  the  fierce  rhinocei-os, 
the  timid  quagga,  and  the  herds  of  antelopes  which 
crowd  the  jungles  of  this  broad  saliua.  On  the  7tlj» 
amid  a  pelting  rain,  we  cmtcred  M]>wapwa,  where  my 
Scotcli  assistant,  Farquhar,  died. 

We  had  performed  the  extraordinary  march  of  338 
English  statute  miles  from  the  14th  of  March  to  the 
7th  of  April,  or  within  twenty-foiir  days,  inclusive  of 
halts,  which  was  a  little  over  fourteen  miles  a  day. 

Leukole,  the  chief  of  Mpwapwa,  with  whom  I  left 
Farquhar,  gave  the  following  account  of  the  death  of 
the  latter : — 

**  The  white  man  seemed  to  be  improving  after  you 
left  him,  until  the  fifth  day,  when,  while  attemptiug 
to  rise  and  walk  out  of  his  tent,  he  fell  back ;  Irom 
that  minute  he  got  worse  and  worse,  and  in  tlie  aHer- 
noon  he  died,  like  one  going  to  sleep.  His  legs  and 
abduuea  had  swollen  considerably,  aud  fioutitbii^,  ^ 
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think,  broke  \nthiu  him  when  he  fell,  for  he  cried  out 
like  a  man  who  vras  verj*  much  hurt,  and  his  servant 
Bald,  *  The  master  says  he  is  dying.' 
•-**  We  had  him  carried  out  under  a  hirge  tree,  and- 
after  covering  liim  with  leaves  there  left  him.  Hi» 
servant  took  possession  of  his  things,  his  rifle,  clotiies, 
and  blanket,  and  moved  off  to  the  tembe  of  a  Mnya- 
mwezi,  near  Kisokwch,  where  he  lived  for  three  months, 
when  he  also  died.  Before  he  died  he  sold  his  mafiter's 
rifle  to  an  Arab  goin^  to  TJnyanyembe  for  ten  doti 
(forty  yards  of  cloth).    That  is  all  I  know  about  it." 

lie  subsequently  showed  me  the  hollow  into  which 
the  dead  body  of  Farquhar  u-as  thrown,  but  I  could  not 
find  a  vestige  of  his  bones,  though  we  looked  sliai-ply 
about  that  we  iitight  make  a  decent  grave  for  them. 
Before  we  left  Unyanyembe  fifty  men  wore  employed 
two  days  canning  rocks,  with  which  I  built  up  a  solid 
enduring  pile  around  Shaw 'a  grave,  eight  feet  long  and 
five  feet  broad,  wliich  Dr.  Livingstone  said  would  last 
htmdreds  of  years,  as  the  grave  of  the  first  white  man 
who  died  in  Unyamwezi,  But  though  wo  could  not 
discover  any  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Farquhar,  we- 
collected  a  large  quantity  of  stones,  and  managed  to 
raise  a  mound  near  the  banks  of  the  stream  to  com- 
memorate the  spot  where  his  body  was  laid. 

It  was  not  until  we  had  entered  the  ■v'alley  of  the- 
Mukondokwa  River  that  we  experienced  anything  like 
privation  or  liardship  from  the  Masika.  Hero  the- 
torrents  thundered  and  roared  ;  the  river  was  a  mighty 
brown  flootl,  sweeping  downward  with  an  almost  resist- 
lesa  flow.  Tlio  banks  were  brimful,  and  broad  nullahs 
were  full  of  water,  and  the  fields  were  inundated,  and  sf  ill 
the  rain  came  surging  down  iu  a  shower  that  warned  us. 
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of  what  we  might  expect  during  our  transit  of  the 
«ea-coast  region.  Still  we  urged  our  steps  onward 
like  men  to  whom  every  moment  was  preciouH — as  if  a 
deluge  wae  overtatiag  us.  Three  times  we  crossed 
this  awful  flood  at  the  fords  by  means  of  ropes  tied  to 
trees  from  bank  to  bault,  and  arrived  at  Kadctamai'c 
on  the  11th,  a  most  miserable,  most  woe-begone  set  of 
human  beings;  and  camped  on  a  hill  opposite  Mount 
Kibwe,  which  rose  on  tlie  right  of  the  river — one  of  tho 
tallest  peaks  of  the  range. 

On  the  12th  of  April,  after  six  hours  of  tho  weariest 
march  I  had  ever  undergone,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Mukondokwa  Pass,  out  of  which  the  river 
debouches  into  the  Plain  of  Makata.  We  knew  that 
it  was  an  unusual  seasoD,  for  the  condition  of  the 
country,  though  bad  enough  the  year  before,  was  as 
nothing  compared  to  this  year.  Close  to  the  edge  of 
the  foaming,  angry  flood  lay  our  route,  dipping  down 
fix'qucntly  into  deep  ditches,  wherein  we  found  ourselves 
sometimes  up  to  the  waist  in  wafer,  and  sometimes  up 
to  the  throat.  Urgent  necessity  impelled  us  onward, 
lest  we  might  have  to  camp  at  one  of  these  villages 
until  the  end  of  tlie  monsoon  rains ;  so  we  kept  on,  over 
marshy  bottoms,  up  to  the  kuoes  in  miro,  under  jungly 
tunnels  dripping  with  wet,  then  into  sloughs  arm-pit 
deep.  Every  channel  ijeemod  filled  to  overflowing,  yet 
down  the  rain  poured,  bejiting  the  surface  of  the  rivei" 
into  yellowish  foam,  pelting  us  until  wo  were  almost 
breathless.  Half  a  day's  baltltng  against  such  diffi- 
culties brought  us,  after  crossing  the  river,  once  agaiu 
to  tho  dismal  village  of  Mvumi. 

"We  passed  the  night  fighting  swarma  of  black 
and  voracious  mosquitoes,  aud  in  heroic  eodcavors  to 
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win  repose  lu  sleep,  in  wliich  we  were  partly  siK 
owing  to  the  utter  wearinesa  of  our  bodies. 

On  the  I3th  we  struck  out  of  the  village  of  Mrnmj 
It  had  rained  the  whole  night,  and  the  morning  brou|^ 
no  ceesation.  Mile  after  mile  we  traverb-ud,  over  6el(ti 
covered  by  the  inundation,  until  we  came  to  a  brand 
riveiHiide  once  again,  where  the  river  was  narrow; 
and  too  deep  to  ford  in  the  middle.  We  prooeodei] 
to  cut  a  tree,  down,  and  bo  contrived  tliat  it  should 
fall  right  across  the  gtreara.  Over  this  fallen  tree  the 
men,  bestriding  it^  cautiously  moved  before  them  tbeit 
bales  and  boxes;  but  one  young  fellow,  llojab-^ 
through  ovcp^eal,  or  in  elieer  inadnees — took  up  th^ 
Doctor's  box  which  contained  his  letters  and  Journal 
of  his  diBcovcnes  on  his  head,  and  started  into  tha 
river.  I  had  been  the  fii-st  to  arrive  on  the  oppoeita 
bank,  in  order  to  Buperintend  the  crossing,  when  t 
caught  sight  of  this  man  walking  in  the  river  with 
the  most  precious  box  of  all  on  his  head.  Suddenly 
he  fell  into  a  deep  hole,  and  the  man  and  box. 
M'Ont  almost  out  of  «ght,  while  I  was  in  an  agony- 
tit  the  fate  which  threatened  the  despatches.  Fortu- 
nately, he  recovered  himself  and  stood  up,  while  I 
shouted  to  him,  with  a  loaded  revolver  pointed  at  his 
head,  "Look  out!  Drop  that  box,  and  I'll  shoot ; 
you." 

AH  the  men  halted  in  their  work  while  they 
at  their  comrade  who  was  thus  imjierilled  by  bull 
and  flood.  The  man  himself  seemed  to  regard  the 
pistol  witli  the  greatest  awo,  and  after  a  few  desperate 
eflnrts  succeeded  in  getting  the  box  safely  ashore.  As 
the  articles  within  were  not  <lamaged,  Rojab  cscajjed 
punishment,  with  a  caution  not  to  touch  the  h 
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on  any  account,  and  it  was  transferred  to  the  keeping 
of  the  Bnre-footed  and  perfect  pagazl,  MagangA, 

From  tliis  Btream,  in  about  an  hour,  we  aime  to  tlie 
main  river,  bnt  one  look  at  its  wild  watei's  was  enough. 
We  worked  hard  U)  constnict  a  raft,  hut  after  cutting 
down  four  trees  and  hishing  ttie  green  logs  together,  and 
pushing  them  into  the  whirhng  current,  we  saw  tliem 
sink  like  lead.  We  then  tied  together  all  the  strong 
rope  in  our  pos«eHsion,  and  made  a  line  180  feet  long, 
with  one  end  of  which  tied  round  his  body,  Chowpereh 
was  sent  across  to  lash  it  to  a  tree.  He  was  carried  far 
down  the  stream,  but  being  an  excellent  fcwiinnicr  he 
succeeded  in  his  attempt.  The  hales  were  lashed  around 
the  middle,  and,  heaved  into  the  Btream,  were  dragged 
through  the  river  to  the  opposite  bank,  as  well  as  the 
tent,  and  such  things  as  could  nut  bo  injured  much  by 
the  water.  Several  of  the  men,  as  well  as  myself,  were 
also  dragged  through  tlie  water ;  each  of  the  boys  being 
attended  by  the  be«t  swimmers ;  but  when  we  came  to 
the  letter-boxes  and  valuables,  we  could  suggest  no 
means  to  take  them  over.  Two  camps  were  accordingly 
made,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stream ;  the  one  on  the 
bank  which  I  had  just  left  occupying  an  ant-hill  of 
coniiiderable  height ;  while  my  party  had  to  content 
itself  with  a  flat,  miry  marsh.  An  emliankment  of 
soil,  nearly  a  foot  high,  was  thrown  up  in  a  circle 
thirty  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  my  tent 
■was  pitched,  and  around  it  booths  were  erected. 

It  was  an  extraordinary  and  novel  position  tliat  we 
found  ourselves  in.  Within  twenty  feet  of  our  camp 
was  a  rising  river,  with  flat,  low  banks ;  above  us  was  a 
gloomy,  weeping  sky  ;  surrounding  us  on  three  sides 
-was  an  immeniic  forest,  on  whose  broDches  we  hoard 
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tlie  conatant,  pottering  rain ;  beneath  our  feet  ^ras  s 
g^eat  depth  of  mud,  black  and  loatlisome ;  add  to  tlteec 
tbo  thought  that  tlie  river  miglit  ovei-flow,  and  ewi 
us  to  utter  destruction. 

In  the  moraiiig  the  river  was  Btill  ming,  and  an 
inevitable  doom  seemed  to  hang  over  us.     There  was 
yet  lime  to  act — to  bring  over  tbe  people,  with  the  most 
valuable  effects  of  the  Expedition — as  I  considered  Dt. 
Xiivingstono's  Journal  aud  letters,  and  my  own  papers, 
of  far  greater  value  than  anything  else.    While  loobiug 
at  the  awful  river  an  idea  struck  me  tliat  I  might  pos- 
sibly carry  the  boxes  across,  one  at  a  time,  by  cutting- 
two  slender  pole^  aud  tying  cross  sticks  to  them,  making 
ft  kind  of  hand-barrow,  on  which  a   box  might  rest 
when  lashed  to  it.    Twp  men  swimming  across,  at  the 
same  time  lioldiug  on  to  the  ropo,  with  the  ends  of  tbe 
poles,  renting  on  the  men's  shoulders,  I  thought,  would 
be  enabled  to  convey  over  a  70  lb.  box  with  ease.    In  a 
short  tiiQQ  one  of  these  was  made,  and  six  couples  of 
the  strongest  swimmers  were  prt'imrcd,  and  stimulated 
with  a  rousing  gloss  of  stiff  grog  each  man,  with  a 
promise  of  cloth  to  each   also  if  tliey  succeeded  in 
getting  everything  ashore  nndamagod  by  the  water. 
"When  I  saw  with  what  ease  they  dragged  themselves 
acrofio,  the  barrow  on  tbeii*  shoidders,  1  wondered  that 
I  bad  not  thought  of  the  plan  before.    Within  an  hour 
after  the  first  couple  had  gone  over,  the  entire  Kx]>edition 
was  safe  on  the  eastern  bank ;  and  at  once  breaking 
camp,  we  marclied  north  through  the  swampy  forest, 
whidi  in  some  places  was  covered  witti  four  feet  of  water. 
Seven  liours'  constant  splashing  brought  us  to  Beben- 
neko,  after  experiencing  several  queer  accidents.    We 
were  now  on  tbe  verge  only  of  the  inundated  plain  of 
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the  Makata,  which,  even  with  the  last  year's  raJti,  waa 
too  horrible  to  think  of  undertaking  again  in  cold  blood, 

"We  were  encampeif  ten  days  on  a  hill  near  Uehennelco, 
or  until  the  25th,  wlien,  the  rain  having  entirely  cea«ed, 
we  resolved  to  attempt  the  crossing  of  the  Makata. 
The  bales  of  cloth  had  all  been  distributed  as  prcflents 
to  the  men  for  their  work,  except  a  sraal  1  quantity  which 
I  retained  for  the  food  of  my  own  mess. 

But  we  should  have  waited  a  month  longer,  for  the 
inundation  had  not  abated  four  inches.  However,  after 
we  once  struggled  up  to  our  necks  in  water,  it  was 
useless  to  turn  back.  For  two  marches  of  eight  hours 
each  we  plunged  through  slush,  mire,  deep  sloughis 
water  up  to  our  necks,  and  muddy  cataclysms,  swam 
across  nullahs,  waded  across  gullies,  and  near  Hunset 
of  the  second  day  arrived  on  the  banks  of  the 
Makata  River.  My  people  are  not  likely  to  forget  tlmt 
night;  not  one  of  them  was  able  to  sleep  until  it  was 
long  past  midnight,  because  of  the  cloudsof  mosquitoes, 
which  threatened  to  eat  us  all  up;  and  when  the  horn 
Kouuded  for  the  march  of  another  day  there  was  not  one 
dissentient  amongst  them. 

It  was  5  A.M.  when  we  began  the  crossing  of  the 
Makala  River,  but  beyond  it  for  sue  miles  stretched  one 
long  lake,  the  waters  of  which  flowed  gently  towards 
the  Warai.  Thia  was  the  confluence  of  the  streams ; 
four  rivers  were  here  galhered  into  one.  The  natives 
of  Kigongo  warned  us  not  to  attempt  it,  as  the  water 
was  over  our  heads  ;  but  I  had  only  to  g^ve  a  hint  to 
the  men,  and  we  set  on  our  way.  Even  tlie  wafer — 
we  were  getting  quite  amphibious — was  better  than  the 
horrible  filth  and  piles  of  deca^'ng  vegetation  which 
were  swept  against  the  boma  of  the  village. 
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"We  were  soon  up  to  our  »nnpit«,  tlien  the  water 
shallowed  to  llic  kuec,  then  we  stepped  up  to  the  neck, 
and  waded  on  tiptoe,  supporting  the  children  above 
tbo  vater;  and  the  same  expeneuces  occurred  as 
those  which  we  suffered  the  day  before,  until  we  were 
halted  on  the  edge  of  the  Little  Makata,  which  raced 
along  at  the  rate  of  eight  knots  an  hour ;  bnt  it  was 
only  fifty  yards  wide,  and  beyond  it  rose  a  high  bank, 
and  dry  park  lands  which  extended  as  iar  as  Simho.  We 
had  no  other  option  than  to  swim  it ;  hut  it  was  a  Blow- 
operation,  the  cuiTent  was  so  swift  and  strong.  Activity 
and  zeal,  hij,'h  rewards,  presents  of  money,  I>acked  by 
the  lively  feeling  that  we  were  noaring  homo,  worked 
wonders,  and  in  a  couple  of  houra  we  were  beyond  tlio 
Makatn. 

Cheery  and  hopeful,  we  sped  along  the  dry,  smooth 
path  that  now  lay  before  ms,  with  the  ardor  and 
vivacity  of  heroes,  and  the  ease  and  power  of  veterane. 
We  rolled  three  ordinary  niarehcs  into  one  that  day, 
and  long  before  night  arrived  at  Simbo. 

On  the  29th  we  crossed  the  Ungerengeri,  and  as  we 
came  to  Simhamweniii — tlic  "Lion  City"  of  Usegiihha 
- — lo !  what  a  change !  The  flooded  river  had  swept 
the  entire  front  wall  of  the  Bt,rongIy- walled  city  away, 
and  about  fifty  houses  had  been  destroyed  by  the  torrent. 
Villages  of  Waruguru,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Uniguni 
Mountains — Mkambaku  range — had  also  suffered  dis- 
astrously. If  one-fourtli  of  the  reports  we  heard 
were  true,  at  least  a  huudred  people  must  have  pe- 
rished. 

The  Sultana  had  fled,  and  the  stronghold  of  Kisa- 
hengo  was  no  more !  A  deep  canal  that  he  had  caused 
to  be  excavated  when  ahve,  to  bring  a  branch  of  the- 
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TJngerongeri  near  hia  city — wliicli  was  lua  glory  aud 
boast — proved  the  ruin  of  Simbamweimi.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  place  the  river  had  formed  a  new- 
bed,  about  300  yavda  from  the  city.  But  wliat  asto- 
nished lis  most  were  the  masses  of  debris  which  seemed 
to  be  jtilcd  everywhere,  and  the  great  numbers  of  trees 
that  were  prostrate ;  and  they  all  seemed  to  He  in  the 
same  direction,  as  if  a  strong'  wind  had  come  from  the 
Bouth-west.  The  aspect  of  the  Ungerengeri  valley  was 
completely  changed — from  a  Paradise  it  was  converted 
into  a  howling  waate. 

We  continued  our  march  until  we  reached  Ulagalln, 
and  it  was  evident,  as  we  advanced,  that  au  unusual 
storm  had  passed  over  the  land,  tor  the  trees  in  some 
places  seemed  to  lie  in  swathes. 

A  moat  fatiguing  aud  long  march  brought  us  to 
MuBsoudi,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ungerengeri; 
but  long  before  we  i-cachcd  it  we  realized  that  a  terrific 
destruction  of  human  life  and  property  had  occurred. 
The  extent  and  nature  of  the  calnroity  may  be  imagined, 
when  I  state  that  nearly  o.vk  hundred  vii.LJiaES, 
according  to  Mussoudi's  report,  were  swept  away. 

Hus&oudi,  the  Diwan,  says  that  the  inhabitants  had 
gone  to  rest  as  usual — as  they  had  done  ever  since  he 
had  settled  in  the  valley,  twenty-five  years  ago — when,, 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  tbey  heard  a  roar  like  many 
thunders,  which  woke  them  up  to  the  fact  that  death  was 
at  work  in  tlie  shape  of  an  enormous  volume  of  water, 
that,  like  a  wall,  came  down,  tearing  tlio  tallest  trees 
with  it,  carrying  away  scores  of  villages  at  one  fell, 
sure  swoo|>  into  utter  destruction.  Tbo  scene  six  days 
after  the  event — when  the  river  has  subsided  into  its 
noimal  breadth  and  depth  during  the  monsoons — ia 
simply  awful.    TTherever  we  look,  we  find  something' 
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inxy  eaggsB^ve  of  the  devastation  t3i3t  has  viaifed  the 
country ;  fields  of  coro  ore  covered  ■with  many  feet  of 
sand  and  debris ;  Ihe  sandy  bed  the  river  has  deserted 
JB  about  a  mile  wide ;  and  there  are  hut  three  villages 
standing  of  alt  that  t  noticed  when  en  route  to  Unya- 
nyemhe.  When  I  asked  Mussondi  where  the  people  }iad 
gone  to,  he  replied,  "  God  has  taken  most  of  them,  but 
some  have  gone  to  Udoo."  The  surest  blow  ever  struck 
At  the  tribe  of  the  Wakami  was  indeed  given  by  the 
hand  of  GK>d ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the  Diwan, 
"  God's  power  is  wonderful,  and  who  can  resist  him !" 
I  again  i-esort  to  my  Diary,  and  extract  the  following : 
April  'i\iih. — Paasiug  Msuwa,  we  travelled  hurriedly 
through  the  jungle  which  saw  such  hard  work  with 
US  when  going  to  Unyanyembe.  What  dreadful  odors 
and  indescribable  loathing  this  jungle  produces !  It  is 
so  denso  that  a  tiger  could  not  crawl  through  it;  it  is 
so  imixsnetrablo  tJiat  an  elephant  could  not  foreo 
his  way !  Were  a  hottleful  of  concentrated  miRonar 
such  as  we  inhale  herein,  collected,  what  a  deadly  ^^ 
poison,  instantaneous  in  its  action,  undiscoverable  in  itS'^H 
properties,  would  it  be  !  I  think  it  would  act  quicker 
than  chloroform,  be  as  fatal  as  prusaio  acid. 

Horrors  njjon  horrors  are  in  it     Boas  above  our 

heads,  snakes  and  scorpions  under  our  feet.    Land- 

'49ll||i  terrapins,  and  iguanas  move  about  in  our  vicinity, 

■.  I       Malaria  is  in  tlie  air  we  breathe ;  the  Toad  is  infL-ated 

■  v  with  "hot-water"  ants,  which  bite  our  legs  until  wo 
I  dauee  and  squirm  about  like  madmen.  Yet,  somehow, 
I         we  ai'e  fortunate  enough  to  escape  annihilation,  and 

■  many  another  traveller  might  also.  Yet  here,  in  verity, 
H  are  the  ten  plagues  of  Egypt,  through  which  a  traveller 
^^^    in  those  regions  must  run  the  gauntlet : 
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1.  Plngiio  of  Ihiuh. 

2.  Hod  aula,  or  "  Itot-watvr." 

3.  KcorpiiiiiK. 

4<  TfaoniB  ikQil  spear  citcti. 
6.  KiimeroiiK  imjiutliinunU. 

6.  Bliick  mud  knixxlecp. 

7.  Suffocation  from  tbo  duusit;  of  tie  jungle. 
&  Stcncb. 

9.  Thorns  in  the  rood. 
10.  MiaBmo. 


May  \st.  Kimjaru  Hera. — We  heard  news  of  a 
gi-eat  storm  having  raged  at  Zanzibar,  which  hag 
destroyed  every  house  and  every  ship, — ko  the  story 
runs ; — and  the  snnie  destruction  has  visited  Bagamoyo 
and  Whinde,  tliey  nay.  But  I  am  hy  this  time  pretty 
well  acquainted  with  the  exaggerative  tendency  of  the 
African.  It  is  posnible  tliat  seriouii  Ioak  has  been 
sustained,  from  the  evidencee  of  the  effects  of  the  storm 
in  the  interior.  I  hear,  also,  that  there  are  white  men 
at  Bagamoyo,  who  arc  about  starting  into  the  country 
to  look  alter  me  (?).  "Who  would  look  after  me,  I 
cannot  imagine.  I  tliink  they  must  have  some  confused 
idea  of  my  Expedition  ;  though,  how  they  came  to  know 
that  I  was  looking  foi-  any  man  1  cannot  conceive,  be- 
cause I  never  told  a  soul  until  I  reached  irnvanvembe. 

May  2nd.  Rosako. — I  had  barely  an-ived  at  the 
village  before  the  three  men  I  despaiched  from  Mvumi, 
Ugogo,  entered,  bringing  with  them  from  the  generous 
American  Consul  a  few  Irottles  of  champagne,  a  few 
pots  of  jam,  and  two  boxes  of  Ristou  crackera.  Thcsa 
were  most  welcome  after  my  terrible  experiences  in  tlie 
ilakata  Valley.  Inside  one  of  these  boxes,  carefidly 
put  up  by  the  Consul,  were  four  numbers  of  the 
'  Herakl ;"  one  of  which  contained  my  correapondcncc 
from  Uiiyaiiycmhe,  wherein  were  some  curious  typo- 
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grapliical  errors,  especially  in  figurea  nnd  Afrij 
name*.  I  suppose  my  writing  was  wretche*!,  owing 
my  weakness.  In  another  arc  several  extracts  it 
various  newspapers,  in  which  I  learn  that  many  c 
tors  regard  the  Expedition  into  Africa  as  a  my 
Alas!  it  haa  been  a  terrible,  earnest  fact  with  a 
nothing  but  liard,  conscien lions  work,  privation,  m 
neaa,  and  almost  death.  Eighteen  men  have  paid  ( 
forfeit  of  their  liveK  in  the  undertaking.  It  eertai) 
is  not  a  myth — the  death  of  my  two  white  aseistan 
they,  poor  fellows,  found  their  fate  in  tho  iuhos]^ 
regions  of  the  interior. 

One  of  these  critical  .articles,  which  emauatod  fii 
the  pen  of  a  Tennessee  editor,  after  humorous  bantcB 
the  Expedition,  ends  as  follows : 
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"  Tlic  fulc  of  tliat  ICipodiUon  l»  txtA,  and  mileH  Idi 
makes  \aa  rcnppounncc  in  civilised  socioty  wo  noed  nerer  expsel 
hear  from  tbat  '  Ilc-ntld '  commiBdonar  again.     Ho'll  got  into  « 
otber  big  Mnkatn  emuup,  and  go  the  vay  of  his  bapleas  dog 

8k  temper." 
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So,  while  I  was  travelh'ng  in  Africa,  upon  an  erra 
tliat  I  supposed,  in  my  innocence,  would  have  od 
mended  itself  to  most  Christians,  there  were  j)eo] 
praying  for  my  failure.  It  iti  wonderful  what  lit 
difference  exists  l>etween  civilization  and  barbarism 
what  a  thin  lino  'divides  some  white  men  from  neg 
Bavages.  The  latter  I  have  found  kind  and  agrceal 
people  when  well  treated — the  sentiment  embodied 
the  above  extract  proves  to  me  what  I  may  exp« 
when  I  reach  homo.  At  all  events,  I  have  the  lao] 
on  my  aide  now.  If  I  only  live  to  reach  home  I  in 
liavc  ooKisiou  to  langh  more. 

One  of  my  letters  received  from  Zanzibar  by  a 
mc^engers  states  that  there  is  an  expedition  at 
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moyo  called  tlio  "Livingstone  Scarcli  and  Relief  Expe- 
dition." What  will  the  leaders  of  it  do  now  ?  Living- 
etone  is  found  and  relieved  already.  Livingstone  eays 
lie  requires  nothing  more.  It  is  a  misfoi-tnne  that  they 
did  not  start  earlier;  then  tliey  might,  with  propriety, 
proceed,  and  be  welcomed. 

Muj/  4th. — Arrived  at  Kingwero's  Ferry,  but  wo 
were  unable  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  canoe 
paddler.  Between  our  camp  and  Bagamoyo  we  liavc 
an  inundated  plain  that  in  at  least  four  miles  broad. 
The  ferrying  of  onr  Expedition  acroBB  this  broad 
watery  waste  will  occupy  considerablo  time. 

May  bth. — Kingwere,  the  canoe  proprietor,  came 
about  11  A.M.  from  his  village  at  Gongoni,  beyond  the 
watery  plain.  By  his  movements  I  am  fain  to  Iwlieve 
him  to  be  a  descendant  of  some  dusky  King  Log,  for  I 
have  never  eeen  in  all  this  land  the  attributes  and 
peculiarities  of  that  royal  personage  so  faithftilly  illus- 
trated as  in  Kingwcro.  He  brought  two  canoes  witli 
him,  short,  cranky  things,  in  which  only  twelve  of  us 
could  embark  at  a  time.  It  was  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon before  we  an'ivod  at  Gongoni  village. 

May  6(A.— After  impressing  Kiugwerc  with  the 
urgent  necessity  of  quick  action  on  his  part,  with  a 
promise  of  an  extra  five-dollar  gold  piece,  I  had  the 
satisfaction  to  behold  the  last  man  reach  my  camp  at 
3.30  P.M. 

An  hour  later,  and  we  are  en  route,  at  a  pace  that  I 
never  saw  equalled  at  any  time  by  my  caravan.  Es"ery 
man's  feelings  are  intensified,  for  there  is  an  animated, 
nay,  headlong,  impetuosity  about  their  movements  that 
indiciites  but  too  well  whtit  is  goiug  on  in  their  minds. 
Surely,  my  own  are  a  faithful  index  to  their  feelings  ; 
and  1  do  not  feel  a  whit  too  proud  to  acknowledge  the 
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great  joy  that  poeseesefl  me.  I  feel  proud  lo  think 
1  hiive  been  successful ;  but,  honestly,  1  do  not  feo! 
elated  at  that  as  at  the  hope  that  to-morrow  I  shall 
beforu  a  table  bounteous  with  tite  good  things  of  d 
life.  How  I  will  glory  in  the  hams,  and  |>otaioe8,  a 
good  bread!  What  a  deplorable  state  of  mind,  is 
not?  Ah,  my  friend,  wait  till  you  are  reduced  to 
Hkelctou  by  gaunt  famine  and  coarse,  loathsome  food' 
UDlii  you  have  waded  a  Makata  swamp,  and  march 
525  miles  in  thii-ty-five  days  through  such  weather 
wc  have  had — ilien  you  will  think  fiuch  jjabula,  foo^ 
for  god« !  ^^ 

Happy  are  we  that, — after  completing  our  miseiQ 
after  the  hurry  and  worry  of  the  march,  after  ij 
anxiety  and  vexation  suifered  from  fractious  tribes,  aft 
tramping  for  the  last  fifteen  days  through  mire  ai 
Stygian  marsh, — we  near  Beulah's  jwace  and  rest !  Ci 
wc  do  otherwise  than  express  our  happiness  by  firit 
away  gunpowder  until  our  bonis  are  emptied — th4 
shout  our  "  hurrahs  "  until  we  are  hoarse — then,  wi 
hearty,  soul-inspiring  "  Yamboe,"  greet  every  mothei 
son  fresh  from  the  sea?  Not  so,  think  the  Wangwai 
soldiers;  and  I  so  sympathize  with  them  that  I  penu 
them  to  act  their  maddest  without  censure. 

At  simset  we  enter  the  town  of  liagamoyo.  "  Moi 
pilgrims  come  to  town,"  wore  the  words  heard  I 
The  white  man  haa  come  to  town,"  w« 
the  words  we  heard  in  Bagamoyo.  And  we  shall  cro 
the  water  to-morrow  to  Zanzibar,  and  shall  enter  tl 
golden  gate;  we  shall  see  nothing,  emoll  Dothin| 
taste  nothing  that  is  offensive  to  the  stomach  an 
more! 

The  kirangozi  blows  his  horn,  and  give*  fortli  bias 
potential  aH  Astolpho's,  as  the  natives  and  Arabs  throi) 
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»round  us.  And  that  briglit  flag,  whose  stars  have 
waved  over  the  waters  of  the  great  liike  in  Central 
Africa,  whicli  promised  relief  to  the  hara^iited  Liviiig- 
etoue  when  in  distrees  at  Ujiji,  rtturiiH  to  the  sea  once 
iigain — t.orn,  it  is  true,  but  not  dishonoured — tattered, 
but  not  difigrnceil. 

As  we  reached  the  middle  of  the  town,  I  saw  on  the 
Htojis  of  a  large  white  house  a  wliite  man,  in  flannels 
and  hehuet  similar  to  that  I  wore;  he  was  young  and 
reddish-wliiskered ;  he  had  a  bi-ight,  lively,  humorous 
fiice,  while  his  head  was  slightly  inclined  on  one  side, 
which  gnve  him  somewhat  of  a  pensive  appearance.  I 
thought  myself  rather  akin  (o  white  men  in  general, 
and  I  walked  up  to  him.  He  advanced  towards  mo, 
and  we  shook  hands — did  everything  but  embrace. 

"  Won't  you  walk  in  T  said  he. 

"  Thanks." 

"  Wliat  will  you  have  to  drink — beer,  stout,  brandy  ? 
Eh,  by  George!  I  congratulate  you  on  your  sploudid 
euccess,"  said  he,  impetuously, 

I  knew  him  immediately.  He  was  an  EDglishmau. 
It  is  their  liabit  to  do  things  after  that  fashion ;  but  it 
was  different  in  Central  Africa,  (Si'Iendid  eucooss! 
Is  that  the  view  they  take  of  it?  It  is  better  still. 
But  how  does  he  know  anything  about  it  ?  Oh,  1  forgot. 
My  messengera  have  been  talking,  1  see.) 

**  Thanks.  I  will  take  au;>'tlung  you  like  to  give 
me." 

"Let's  have  some  beer,  boy,  quick,  or  I  will  knock 
seven  d s  out  of  you,"  said  he,  in  a  lively  tone. 

It  would  be  useless  to  relate  every  detail  of  the 
conversation  that  took  place  between  us.  He  wwn 
informed  me,  iu  that  light,  vivacious  way  peculiarly 
his  own,  who  lie  was,  what  he  came  for,  what  were  his 
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hopes,  lu's  ideas,  and  his  feelings  npon  almost  eveiy 
subject.     lie   was  Lieut.  William   Hcnu,  R.N,,  cliief 
of  the  Livuigstone  Search  and  Itelief  Expedition,  ahouL 
to  be  despatched  by  the  Royal  Qcographical  Socie^  t^ 
find  and  relieve  Livingstone.     The  former  chief,  as  tbo 
expedition  was  at  first  organized,  was  Lieut.  LlowellyoH 
3.  Dawson,  who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  from   my  men" 
that   I   had  found  Liviiigittone,  had  crossed    over  to 
Zanzibar,  and,  after  consultation  with  Dr.  John  Kirk, 
bad  reaigned.     lie  had  now  nothing  further  to  do  with 
it,  tbo  command  ba^-ing  fornuilly  devolved  on  Lieut. 
Henn.     A    Air.  Charlo.>i    New,   also,    mistiiouary    from 
Mombasah,  had   joined   the  expedition,  but    fae   had 
resigned  too.     So  now  there  were  left  but  Lieut.  Henn 
and  Mr.  Oswald  Livingatono,  second  son  of  the  Doctor. 

"Is  Mr.  Oswald  Livingstone  here?"  I  asked,  witi 
considerable  surprise. 

'*  Yes ;  ho  will  be  here  directly." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?"  I  asked. 

"I  don't  think  it  worth  my  while  to  go  now.  Yoo 
have  taken  the  wind  out  of  onr  sails  completely.  If 
you  have  relieved  him,  I  don't  see  the  use  of  my  going. 
Do  you  ?" 

"  Well,  it  depends.  You  know  your  own  orders  best.' 
If  you  have  come  only  to  find  aud  relieve  him,  I  can 
tell  you  truly  he  is  found  and  relieved,  and  that  b« 
wants  nothing  more  than  a  few  canned  meats,  and  somo 
other  little  things  which  I  dare  say  yon  have  not  got. 
I  have  his  list  in  his  own  handwriting  with  me.  But 
his  son  must  go  anyhow,  and  I  can  get  men  easily 
enough  for  him," 

"  Well,  if  ho  is  relieved,  it  is  of  no  use  my  going. 

•  •  •  •  • 

I  thought  I  should  have  some  good  sport.    I  am  very 
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fond  of  tiliootiiig.  I  sbould  like  to  sUoot  ao  African 
elephant." 

"  Ob,  Livmgstono  doesn't  want  yoa.  He  says  he  has 
plenty  of  storea — enough  to  enable  him  to  finish  up 
-comfortably ;  and  I  am  sure  he  ought  to  know  best. 
If  he  lacked  anytJiing,  he  would  have  mentioned  it  in 
the  list.  Any  more  than  he  has  got  would  be  an 
incumbrance — he  could  not  get  the  men  to  carry  them. 
"What  have  you  got  here  ?" 

"Oh,"  said  ho,  with  a  light  laugh,  "wo  have  the 
stoi-e-room  full  of  cloth  and  beads.  We  have  over  one 
liundred  and  ninety  loads  of  stores." 

"  One  hundred  and  ninety  loads  !'* 

"Yes." 

"Why,  where  could  you  go  with  all  these  loads? 
There  are  not  enough  men  on  the  whole  coast  to  carry 
such  a  quantity.  One  hundred  ivnd  ninety  loads  !  Why, 
you  would  require  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  carry 
them,  because  you  would  he  obh'ged  to  take  at  least 
fifty  supernumeraries !" 

At  this  time  in  walked  a  tall,  slight,  young,  gentle- 
manly man,  with  light  complexion,  light  hair,  dark, 
lustrous  eyes,  who  was  introduced  to  me  as  Mr.  Oswald 
Livingstone.  The  introduction  was  hardly  necessary, 
for  in  his  feitturca  there  was  much  of  what  were  the 
specialities  of  his  father.  There  was  an  air  of  quiet 
resolution  about  him,  and  in  the  greeting  which  he 
gave  me  he  exhibited  rather  a  reticent  character ;  but 
I  attributed  that  to  a  receptive  nature,  wliieh  augiured 
well  for  the  future.  A  greater  contrast  than  these 
two  young  men  could  hardly  have  been  presented. 
One  i^-as  volatile,  redundant,  inconsiutcnt,  efTerveficcut, 
boiling  over  with  his  uncontrollable  vitality,  irrepre«- 
sibly  mercurial,  hilarious,  and  jovial ;   the  other  was 
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oranposed,  even  to  a  little  sternness,  nnrulTIed 
demeanor,  domurely  staid,  witli  a  tntnquil,  i-csolu 
and  fixed  fiice,  but  witli  flashing  eyes,  tbat  vivified  I 
otherwise  immobile  expression.  Of  the  two,  I  elioij 
have  said  the  latter  would  have  been  the  fittest  lead 
of  an  Expedition  ;  hut  Henn,  if  he  possessed  endurii 
qualities — not  such  as  belong  to  the  physical  constil 
tion,  but  the  moral  courage  to  bear  with  fortitu^ 
and  persevere  under  constantly  recarring  calamitw 
fevers,  privations,  and  difficulties — was  an  eligible  cw 
jKinion,  with  his  t^lan,  high  spirits,  and  bubbling  hilaril 
Livingstone  seemed  to  be  able  by  nature  to  suppc 
the  burden  of  responsibility;  while  Henn,  from  1 
natural  vivacity  iind  impulsive  disposition,  seemod  j 
too  yoimg  for  sucli  a  charge,  though  he  had  ac(]wn 
the  quality  of  inauhooj.  ^H 

•*I  was  telling  Lieut.  Henn  that,  whether  he  gOM^ 
not,  you  must  go  to  your  father,  Mr.  Livingstone^ 

"  Oh,  I  mean  to  go." 

"  Yes,  that's  right.  I  will  furnish  you  with  men  ai 
what  stores  your  father  needs.  My  men  will  take  yi 
to  UnyanyemliC  without  any  diffieulty.  They  know  tl 
road  well,  and  that  is  a  great  advantage.  They  kno 
how  to  deal  with  the  negro  chiefs,  and  you  will  have  I 
need  to  trouble  your  head  about  them,  but  march.  T\ 
great  tiling  that  is  required  is  eijced.  Tour  father 
be  waitiug  for  the  things." 

"  I  will  march  them  fa*t  enough,  if  that  is  all.' 
'    "  Oh,  they  will  be  going  up  light,  and  they  can  east 
make  long  marches." 

It  was  settled,  then.  Henn  made  up  his  mind  thi 
as  the  Doctor  had  been  relieved,  he  was  not  wante( 
but,  before  formally  resigning,  he  intended  to  const 
with  Dr.  Kirk,  and  for  tliat  purpose  ho  would  crd 
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over  to  Zanzibar  the  next  day  with  the  '  Herald ' 
Expedition. 

At  2  A.M.  I  retired  to  sleep  on  a  comfortable  bed. 
TJiere  was  a  great  smell  of  newness  about  certain 
articles  in  the  bedroom,  such  as  bavresacks,  Imapsacks, 
portraanfcans,  leatlier  giin-cases,  Ac.  Evidently  the 
new  Expedition  had  some  crudities  about  it ;  but  a 
journey  into  the  interior  would  soon  have  lesHcned  the 
stock  of  supci-fluitics,  which  all  new  men  at  first  load 
themselves  with. 

Ah  !  what  a  eigh  of  relief  was  that  1  gave,  tw  I  threw 
myself  on  my  bed,  at  the  thought  that,  *'  Thank  God  I 
my  marcliing  was  ended." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


rALKDlCTORT. 

(At  0  P.M.,  on  the  7tU  of  May,  1872,  the  dhow  which 
conveyetl  my  Expetlitiou  back  to  Zanzibar  arrived  iu 
the  harbor,  and  the  men,  delighted  to  find  them- 
selves once  more  so  near  their  homes,  fired  volley  after 
volley,  the  American  flag  was  hoisted  up,  and  wc  soon 
saw  the  house-roofs  and  wharves  lined  with  spectators, 
many  of  whom  were  Europeans,  with  glasses  levelled 
at  tis. 

We  drew  ashore  slowly ;  but  a  boat  putting  off  to 
take  us  to  land,  we  stepped  into  it,  and  I  was  soon  in 
presence  of  my  friend  the  Consul,  who  heartily  wel- 
comed me  hack  to  Zanzibar ;  and  soon  after  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Rev.  Charles  New,  who  was  but  a  day  or 
two  previous  to  my  arrival  an  important  member  of 
the  English  Search  Expedition — a  small,  slight  man 
in  appcai-ance,  who,  though  he  looked  weakly,  liad  a 
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fund  of  energy  or  nervousness  in  him  which  was 
almost  too  great  for  such  a  body.  Ho  also  heartily 
congratulated  me. 

After  a  bounteous  dinner,  to  which  I  did  justice  in  a 
manner  that  astonished  my  new  friends,  Lieut.  Dawson 
called  to  see  me — a  stalwart  young  man,  splendid 
figure,  handsome  appearance,  with  quick  and  intelligent 
features,  and  said  : 

"Mr.  Stanley,  let  me  congratulate  you,  sir." 

Lieut.  Dawson  then  went  on  to  state  how  ho  cnviod 
me  my  success  ;  how  I  had  "  taken  the  wind  out  of  kin 
wiila"  (a  nautical  phrase  similar  to  that  used  by  Lieut. 
Henn) ;  how,  when  he  heard  from  my  men  that  Dr 
Livingstone  had  been  found,  ho  at  once  crossed  over 
fi'oin  Bagamoyo  to  Zanzibar,  and,  after  a  short  talk 
with  Dr.  Kirk,  at  once  resigned. 

"  But  do  you  not  think,  Sir.  Dawson,  you  have  been 
rather  too  hasty  in  tendering  your  resignation,  from  the 
meie  verbal  report  of  my  men  ?" 

"Perhaps,"  said  he;  "but  I  heard  that  Mr.  "Webb 
had  received  a  letter  from  you,  and  that  you  and 
Livingstone  had  discovered  that  the  Rusizi  ran  into  the 
lake — that  you  had  the  Doctor's  letters  and  despatches 
with  you." 

"  Yes ;  but  you  acquired  all  this  information  from 
my  men  ;  you  have  seen  nothing  yourself.  You  have 
therefore  resigned  before  you  had  personal  evidence  of 
the  fact." 

"  Well,  Dr.  Livingstone  is  relieved  aud  fouud,  as  Jlr. 
Heuu  telle  me,  is  he  not  ?' 

"  Yes,  that  is  true  enough.  He  is  well  supplied ;  he 
only  requires  a  few  little  luxuries,  which  I  am  going  to 
send  him  by  an  expedition  of  fifty  freemen.  Dr.  Living- 
stone is  found  and  relieved,  most  cerlaiuly  ;  aud  I  have 
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nil  the  letters  and  clespatclies  which  ho  could  poseiblv 
send  to  his  frieuds." 

"  But  dou't  you  think  I  did  perfectly  right  ?" 
"  Hardly — though,  perhaps,  it  would  come  to  the  same 
thing  in  the  end.  Any  more  cloth  and  beads  than  he 
has  alrondy  would  be  an  incumbrance.  Still,  you  have 
your  orders  from  tho  Royal  Gec^raphical  Society.  I 
liavu  not  seen  those  yet,  aud  I  am  not  prepared  to 
judge  what  your  best  course  would  have  been.  But  I 
think  you  did  wrong  in  resigning  before  you  saw  me ;  for 
then  you  would  have  had,  prolmbly,  a  legitimate  excuse 
for  resigning.  I  should  have  held  on  to  the  expeditioa 
until  I  had  oouiniltcd  with  thoRo  who  sent  me;  Ihongh, 
in  8uch  an  event  as  this,  the  order  would  be,  perhaps,  to 
'  Come  home." " 

*'  As  it  has  turned  out,  though,  don't  you  think  I  did 

right  r 

**  Most  certainly  it  would  be  useless  for  you  to  go  to 

H'ch  for  and  relieve  Livingstone  now,  because  he  ha? 
Iready  been  sought,  found,  and  relieved ;  but  perhajts 
you  had  other  ordere." 

"  Only,  if  I  went  into  the  country,  I  was  then  to 
direct  my  attention  to  exploration ;  but,  the  primary 
object  having  l»een  forestalled  by  yon,  I  am  compelled 
to  return  home.  The  Admiralty  granted  me  leave  of 
absence  only  for  the  search,  and  never  said  anything- 
about  exploration." 

"  In  your  orders,  whicli  you  say  you  have,  is  there 
nothing  said  as  to  what  you  were  to  do  in  the  event  of 
your  meeting  mo  ?" 

"  Not  a  word,  though  they  knew  it  well ;  for  one  of 
the  members  of  tiie  Koyal  Geographical  Society  gag- 
gesled  to  me  privately  that  I  might  possibly  be  able  to 
relieve  you.     I  knew  nothing  about  your  expeditiuu 
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except  from  your  letter  to  the  'Herald;'  but  wo  had 
becu  informed  that  you  were  sick  from  fever,  and  pro- 
bably dead,  When  I  arrived  here  I  heard  much  about 
you,  and  wc  beard  a  report  that  you  had  fniiiid  Living"- 
stoue  the  very  day  we  came  here ;  but  we  did  not  pay 
much  attention  to  it.  It  was  not  until  I  talked  with 
your  own  men  that  I  came  lo  the  conchisiou  that  I  was 
not  wanted,  and  therefore  re»iigued." 

"  Why  did  they  not  mention  my  name  in  the  instruc- 
tions? Tliey  knew,  according  to  what  you  say,  that 
I  was  in  tlie  country ;  and,  no  matter  how  poor  a 
traveller  I  may  have  been,  it  was  a  contingency  that 
might  arise." 

"The  truth  is,  they  didn't  ivant  you  to  find  him. 
You  cannot  imagine  bow  jealous  tbey  are  at  home 
about  tliis  Expedition  of  yourB." 

"Not  find  Livingstone!  What  does  it  matter  to 
them  who  finds  and  helps  him,  so  long  as  be  is  found 
and  relieved  ?" 

This  was  the  first  sliock  I  received,  and  from  this 
moment  I  regarded  myself  a*  a  doomed  man  with  tlie 
English  people.  That  anyone  should  have  been  bo 
inhuman  as  to  desire  my  failure,  because  it  was  an 
American  Expedition,  was  the  remotest  idea  that  I 
could  have  entei-laiiied.  Until  this  moment  I  had  never 
given  a  thought  as  to  how  people  wouhl  regard  my 
success  or  failure,  I  bad  been  too  busily  employed  in 
my  work  even  to  think  of  such  wild  and  improbable 
tilings,  as  that  any  people  would  rather  hojic  that  Dr. 
Xiviugntone  would  be  irrecoverably  lost  than  that  an 
American  journalist  should  find  him. 

But  I  was  not  long  at  Zan^tiliar  lieforc  I  was  tho- 
roughly aware  of  tlie  animus  that  prevailed  in  England 
1  woe  shown  clippings  from  newsp aperti,  wherein  several 
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members  of  the  Royal  Oeograpbical  Society  bad  ricli- 
culeci  the  American  Expedition ;  and  one  member  boJ 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  tbat  it  required  tho  "steel 
bead  of  an  Englishman  *'  to  penetrate  Africa.  Dr.  Kirk 
bad  written  in  a  kindly  spirit,  and  bad  stated  tbat  bis 
"sole  reliance  was  in  me;"  for  which  I  felt  g^teful, 
and  regretted  tliat  I  was  tlio  hearer  of  a  formal  letter 
to  him  from  Dr.  Livingstone. 

Tiiat  evening  I  despatched  a  boy  over  to  tbo  English 
Consulate  with  letters  from  the  great  traveller  for  Dr. 
KirJf  and  Ifr.  Oswald  Livingstone. 

I  was  greeted  warmly  by  the  American  and  German 
residents,  who  could  not  have  shown  warmer  feeling 
than  if  Dr.  Livingstone  had  been  a  near  and  dear 
relation  of  thoir  own.  Capt,  H.  A.  Fraser  and  Dr. 
James  Christie  were  also  loud  in  their  praises.  It  seems 
that  both  of  tlicse  gentlemen  had  attempted  to  de£[|>atch 
a  private  expedition  to  the  relief  of  their  countrj-roan, 
hut  through  some  means  it  had  failed.  They  bad  contri- 
buted the  sum  of  $500  to  effect  this  laudable  object ; 
but  the  man  to  whom  they  had  entriisted  its  command 
had  been  engaged  by  another  for  a  different  purpose,  at 
a  higher  sura.  But,  instead  of  feeling  annoyed  that  I  had 
performed  what  they  had  intended  to  do,  they  were 
among  my  most  enthusiastic  admirers. 

Tho  nest  day  I  received  a  call  from  Dr.  Kirk,  who 
warmly  congratulated  me  upon  my  success.  Ho 
never  alluded  in  any  way  to  the  contents  of  the  letter 
received  from  Dr,  Livingstone.  Bishop  Tozer  also  came, 
and  thanked  mo  for  the  sei'vice  I  bad  rendered  to  Dr. 
Livingstone. 

On  this  day  I  also  discharged  my  men,  and  re-engaged 
twenty  of  them  to  return  to  the  "  Gi-eat  Master."  Bom- 
bay, tliough  in  tbo  interior  he  liad  scorned  the  idea  of 
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money  rewards,  and  though  he  had  systomatically,  in 
my  greatest  need,  endeavonred  to  baffle  me  in  every 
way,  received,  besides  his  pay,  a  present  of  $50,  and 
each  man,  according  to  hia  merits,  from  :i;20  t«  $50. 
For  this  was  a  day  to  bury  all  animosities,  and  condone 
all  offences.  They,  poor  people,  had  only  acted  accord- 
ing to  their  nature,  and  I  remembered  that  from  Ujiji 
to  the  coast  they  had  all  behaved  admirably. 

I  saw  I  was  terribly  emaciated  and  changed  when  I 
presented  myself  before  a  fuU-lcngtli  mirror.  All  con- 
firmed my  opinion  that  I  was  much  older  in  my 
appearance,  and  tliat  my  hair  had  become  grey.  Capt. 
Fraaer  had  said,  when  I  hailed  him,  "  You  have  the 
advantage  of  me,  air  l"  and  until  I  mentioned  my  name 
he  did  not  know  me.  Even  then  he  jocosely  remarked 
that  he  believed  that  it  was  another  Tichborno  affair. 
I  was  80  different  that  identity  was  almost  lost,  even 
during  the  short  period  of  thirteen  montlis ;  that  is,  from 
Maroh  23rd,  1871,  to  May  7th,  1872. 

Lieut.  Henn  came  to  me  also  on  the  moniing  after 
my  arrival,  and  requested  pel-mission  to  see  the  order 
which  I  received  from  Dr.  Livingstone,  which  was 
granted.    I  append  a  copy  of  the  order  : 

*'  VxYMKTaax,  Uth  March.  1872. 
"  I  hare  been  eubjected  to  so  much  loss  by  the 
employment  of  slaves  in  caravans  sent  to  mo  by  H.Sf. 
Consul,  that,  if  Mr.  Stanley  meets  another  party  of  the 
Sort,  I  beg  of  him  io  turn  them  back,  but  use  his  discre- 
tion in  the  whole  matter. 

"  David  LivmosTOSE." 


"  This  does  not  refer  to  our  expedition  at  all,"  said 
Lieut.  Henn. 
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"  Of  conrso  not,"  I  replied ;  "  it  refers  to  slave 
vans.  With  your  i^xpeilitioii  I  have  notliiug-  whate^ 
to  do ;  you  arc  perfectly  free  to  go,  eo  far  as  I  j 
concerned.  But^  if  you  recollect,  you  asked  me  I^ 
night  if  Dr.  Livingstone  waa  relieved.  I  answer  y) 
again  that  he  was,  and  here  are  the  things"  (sho^ 
him  the  Doctor's  list)  "  that  he  Kays  he  wanta.  If  y\ 
think  that  you  ought  to  go  to  him,  I  ^vould  advise  y\ 
to  go.  AnyhoH-,  I  (dhuuld  advioe  you  not  to  sell  il 
goods,  which  I  hear  you  intend  doing,  until  you  hei 
from  tJie  Royal  Geographical  Society.  They  may  liai 
other  views  for  you,  since  you  have  gone  to  such  a  v« 
ex|}en8e  in  preparing  the  expedition.*' 

"  Oh,  I  shall  resign,  and  ttu'n  the  whole  thing 
to  young  Liviiigatone." 

"  You  please  yourself.    You  know  your  own  bi 
beet" 

"  I   know  what  I  will  do.     I  shall  go   with 
Fraser  to  Kilimn-Njaro,  and  have  some  good  shootin 
there.     New  tells  me  that  there's  lots  of  game  in, 
country." 

Lieut.  Ilenn  went  direct  from  the  American  Coi 
snlate  and  formally  resigned,  and  the  expedition  wj 
from  this  time  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Oswald  Livingston) 
who  made  up  his  mind  to  sell  the  stores,  retainin, 
jiucli  a«  would  he  useful  to  his  father.  But,  before  fa 
gold  them,  I  advised  Dr.  Kirk  that  it  would  he  best  ( 
jstore  them,  l^ecause  the  Royal  Geogmphical  Sociel 
might  wish  something  to  be  done  in  tlie  way  of  exph 
ration. 

"  No,"  said  Dr.  Kirk,  "  these  goods  belong  to  H 
Livingstone,  and,  a«  he  does  not  need  them,  they  cS 
be  converted  ioio  money  for  him  without  much  load." 

From  the  itev.  CharJea  JJew,  a  resident  missionai 
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ou  the  East  Coast  of  Africii,  a  few  miles  west  of  Mom- 
basah,  I  obtained  a  great  many  particulars  respecting  the 
collapse  of  the  English  ox[iodition.  Tliongh  he  ver- 
bally comnrmnicated  his  remarks,  he  subsequently  em- 
bodied them  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  to  me.  I  extract 
such  paragraphs  as  bear  on  the  matter : 

After  n  long  rcfii^Dnoe  in  Enst  Africa  I  was  rctnniiDg  to  England, 
when,  nt  Zaniibar,  I  met  with  the  Knglinh  cspoditioD  party.  Qnita 
uncipcctetUf,  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Oouncil  of  tlie  ItoyiJ 
Goognphical  Society,  I  wne  naked  to  join  the  cipodition.  After  % 
great  deal  of  coos  i  do  ration,  and  sonio  boaitation,  I  did  mi,  ftcui^ptiDg 
the  poailioii  «f  interpreter  and  third  lu  oomraaud.  My  agreement, 
drawn  lip  by  Lieut.  Dawsou,  ran  as  futliiwa:^ 

"  I  ftgroo  to  give  my  gratuitous  ecrricos  in,  and  to  join,  ths 
Livingstiiuc  Seareh  and  Relief  Expedition,  as  originally  organized 
in  EkigUnd  hy  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  on  the  foUowing 
nuderetiinding — 

''  1st.  Shonld  accident  incapacitate  Lieut.  DAw§on  from  ooutinning 
the  oomuiaud,  I  agnse  to  consider  Lieut.  William  Hctin  tho  COtft* 
mander  of  tho  oxpodition,  and  to  act  nndor  him  as  anoh. 

"  2nd.  Should  Lieut.  William  Ueno  be  aUe  iiMmpiuutntiHl,  T  agree 
to  take  ceinninnd,  and  iiso  my  best  cudeavoun;  to  carry  out  tho  ohjoets 
of  the  expedition  as  laid  down  in  the  instructiona  of  tliu  Boyal 
Ooographicol  Society." 

That  was  the  agreement  I  fiigrKid.  IlaTing  joined  the  oxi>edttion, 
I  did  my  utmost  to  push  forward  its  prepaiuliuus  till  nil  vifin  -ruftAj 
and  we  were  to  start.  Lieut.  Daivaou,  Lieut.  Ifonn,  and  myaolf 
cjoseed  the  Cliannel  to  Bngamoyo,  with  the  goods  and  guard,  with  tho 
view  of  engaging  wn-pagnzi  fortliwitb,  BJid  (ttorting  without  delay. 
On  our  arrival  at  Bogoiuoyo  we  met  three  men  who  had  arrived  two 
or  three  dayn  before  us,  and  who  were  said  to  havo  come  down  ftom 
tho  interior  from  you.  We  oxamiued  theui,  learning  &xim  Ibcm 
that  yon  bad  met  Dr.  Liviugstone  at  Ujiji ;  that  yon  and  the  Doctor 
bad  gone  together  to  the  north  end  of  the  lake ;  had  seen  the  rirer 
BoKiKi  runuing  into  the  lake ;  that  yon  had  theu  ntumed  In  Djiji, 
and  had  tlionce  puKhcd  your  way  enHtward  an  far  as  Unyanyombe  ; 
tliat  there  Dr.  Liviugatone  remained  with  tlie  view  of  prosecuting 
further  ri-searehon,  but  that  you  wcrn  riituniing  with  all  *pe(Hl  to  the 
coast ;  that  yon  had  already  reached  Ugogo,  and  might  bo  eipoctcd  in 
Bognmoyo  in  two  or  tbree  daja'  time. 
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Dhwsoh  and  ETcDn  tlum  oxprvwod  tiittir  intentCnn  of 
the  oxpoililioii,  an<l  of  rcttiniiu)!  to  EngUixl,  oo  tli«  ffroiuxl  Ui 
buJ  (li»i«  tlio  u-urk  Mivy  had  cnmo  to  Afrioa  to  An.  But  tJuU  el 
Li«at.  I>an-M>n  Mknl  ma,  iT,  )>rovidt)d  it  were  deemed  Deoesai 
Bond  OD  relief  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  I  vlioald  be  willing  to  toku 
I  uxpnKtMixl  ray  readineas  to  consMor  eneb  k  pnpnsal.  Noi 
Iiicmt.  DfttTHon  returned  to  ZuiKihtr  to  oonfldt  iritli  Dr.  Kirk. 
duja  ftfter  I  recoived  n  Irttrr  each  fnni)  Dr.  Kirk  luiJ  LiuiiL  Da 
Butb  ofllnred  to  pbwe  the  Itcliof  EiixKlitiun  iii  my  baads ;  M'r.  Q 
LiTingrtoiM  ooDtMmtiiig  to  act  undor  my  own  gnidaooe,  lia 
auioiu  Blill  to  go  on  la  liix  fjitkur.  I  wroUi  tu  Dr.  Kirk,  cxprt 
mjr  RwUuoia  to  tak«  ohwrgDl  of  tbo  I{»liof  Exiioditinn.  Bet.  i 
tiKWtilimo,  Lii-nt  Hauu  had  cbonged  his  miDd,  and  lie  now  ini 
npoD  afisnming  tbo  cotnmiuid.  1  was  obliged  to  rotira  in  hia  fevoq 
WW  boptHl,  liowoTor,  that  I  woolcl  (wt  andor  Liout.  Ilenn  m  eecoi 
eomDtiBud  i  and,  bud  it  bran  needfnl,  or  emu  |)0«IUo,  I  would. 
donoBO. 

Dal  tho  oxpodition  wns  no  longer  wbAt  it  hod  bcon  (ks  origu 
organisod  in  Kuglaud ;  it  waa  bL-couio  a  coiupanltnly  injugnij 
trip  to  Unyauyembo,  which  any  two  men,  with  an  ordinary  amon 
real  intiirout  in  it,  and  a  bXt  slinro  of  plack  and  porAcrorance,  a 
hani  accoiupl idled.  That  is  moot  certainly  the  view  1  took  oj 
nintt«r.  I  thurrfuru  rctinxl,  on  tbo  gnmitd  that  my  irrvicaa  wm 
longer  nocceeary,  imd  that  my  prcHoncc  vouUl  only  oompticato  a 
twy  bulk.  It  is  generally  thought  that  I  had  dgQied  an  apee^ 
to  act  uiiilor  Li(:ut.  Hoiiu  uikUt  any  I'irounislaDCM,  Tliia  is  not 
case.  My  ngrccinont  was  with  thn  expedition  attmginailfi  aryamM 
Enyiand,  and  to  survo  iiuder  Lieut,  ilenn.  providi^d  Liout.  Dai 
worn  incapaeilatrd  ihroaijh  aixcident.  But  Livut.  Dawson  nits  : 
capai^itatod  Ihrough  wxiHent.  Ho  resigned  ;  and  his  rcsig 
originally  organised,  upset,  as  Dr.  Kirk  snid  in  bis  lctt«r  to  ntt 
pruvioua  airangemeats,  aud  upou  thin  groiuid  tlio  expoditioa 
oRtimd  to  mo.  Afti-j'  Lioiit.  Dhwhdii'h  willitlniwnl  ncn  arrangeu 
had  to  bo  made,  and  each  indiriduul  was  at  liberty  to 
rvtiro  as  he  pleased. 

Itut  I  had  otb«r  raafious  for  not  ncoopting  a  second  place  in  i 
capi^itton,  under  Lioiit.  Honn.  In  my  opinion  ho  was  unfit,  ani 
cupaMo  of  conducting  sucli  an  oxjKidition.  At  starting  h»  ^ 
duclurcd  tliat  his  (:iiuiu  object)  wan  for  sport— to  try  bis  ban! 
Bbooting  biitHatocH  nnil  elephants.  Now  such  a  man.  in  my  opio 
was  not  the  luan  to  send  to  the  relief  of  Dr.  LiviugHtouo,  and  I  <!« 
think  I  ought  to  havo  U-cn  aidtcd  to  act  socond  to  him ;  tboii^h,^ 
tbo  original  expedition  stood,  I  would  have  gums  forward  at  all  a 
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Aaotbor  poiut:  Liuiit.  Heim  liad  tlireatoiKKl  to  retire  tiata  tlio 
expoditioti  buforc  we  heard  uuytliiiig  of  your  return  ;  thua  exhibiting 
Ml  instiibitity  which  augiireil  thu  worst  tUiugs  in  regard  tu  his  BQCcieM 
as  couuiiauiltir.  Luiiruiug  that  Liont.  IIcnD  hod  thri^at^DixI  to  r«tiro. 
I  called  upon  Dr.  Jvirk  eipreBsly  to  tnllc  with  thut  gciittotiiau  mhoiit 
tlM  matter,  I  pointed  out  to  Dr.  Kirk  that  this  etnto  of  things 
serioii§1y  inrolTed  the  auc««aB  of  the  exjieditiou,  and  BUggL>8ted  that 
tho  party  bo  cttllod  together,  in  order  to  bring  nboiit  a  bt^tter  under- 
standing botwoen  Lieut.  DawsoD  and  Liuut.  Heuu.  Dr.  Kirk  said, 
"  No :  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Henu  will  gn  with  you  two  or  Uiroo 
days  into  the  country,  ant)  then  quietly  retire." 

"We  will  stop  liero.  I  have  done  a  (riendly  part  by 
Mr.  New,  as  I  have  a  high  idea  of  his  capuhilitieu  for 
his  higli  and  noble  vocation ;  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
pardon  me  if  I  point  out,  in  a  friendly,  critical  way,  lije 
own  little  faults.  The  render  may  gatller  fn)m  the 
above  letter  that  afl'airs  stood  on  no  amiable  footing 
between  Messrs.  Dawson,  Henn,  and  New.  Indeed, 
irom  what  was  current  at  Zanzibar,  a  stranger  would 
have  imagined  tliat  tho  three  gentlemen  were  a(, 
daggera  drawn  towards  one  another  ;  but  this  was  only 
apparent  and  superficial — there  was  no  deep  hostility. 
It  was  rather  early  in  the  day  for  a  real  quarrel  to 
have  talcen  place.  While  they  were  all  tmited  under 
one  absolute  and  firm  leader,  trivial  antipathiea  slum- 
bered and  were  passive ;  hut,  as  soon  as  the  leader — 
Lieut.  Dawson — retired,  a  little  jealousy  appeared,  which 
was  provoked  into  activity  by  the  question  which  Dawson 
asked  New,  "  Whether,  in  tho  event  of  relief  being  neces- 
sary, he  would  be  willing  to  take  command?"  Mr.  New 
wished  to  deliberate  upon  it;  but  we  must  also  remem- 
ber that  Mr.  Henn  dci^ired  tu  do  the  same  thing,  as  it 
was  but  a  verbal  and  thoughtless  expression  he  nsed 
when  he  said  ho  would  "throw  up"  the  expedition:  he 
had  not  arrived  at  any  final  conclusion.   After  two  days' 
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(leTiberAtioii,  Mr.  Xcw  declared  his  "  rendmt 
tlie  command ;"  but,  jiisl  at  this  juncture,  Mr.  ]^ 
expressed  his  dctonDiuation  to  proceed  with  tke  r| 
party;  and,  as  he  was  seoond  in  command,  he  had 
option  to  dispose  of  that  right  as  be  pleased,  and 
severaJ  parties  conceded  it  to  bim,  as  they  were  bd 
by  coutract  to  do  bo.  Mr.  New,  however^ — aooor(liii| 
his  own  statement — resigned,  and  pleaded  as  an  exe 
that  the  "expedition  was  no  longer  what  it  had  hta 
but  Mr.  Now  is  inclined  to  be  inconsistent  when 
Ktates  its  coostitutiou  u-as  altered.  It  is  true  that 
former  chief  had  retired ;  bat,  according  to  his  q 
version,  be  had  pledged  himself  to  obey  Lieut.  Hen^ 
if  Lieut.  Dawson  was  incapacitated  by  accident.  ^ 
"accident "^nothing  less  than  my  appearance— ^ 
occur,  and  Lieut.  Dawson  incapacitated  himself  b] 
voluntary  resignation,  by  voluntarily  depriving  hinu 
of  the  power  to  command ;  tlicrefore,  Lieut.  Henn  B 
t]io  right  to  command,  and  Mr.  CharloB  New  was  bod 
to  obey  him.  "  ShouM  accident  incapacitate  Lie 
Dawson  from  continuing  the  command,  I  agree ' 
ocmsider  Lieut.  William  Henn  the  commander  of  1 
expediUou,  and  to  act  under  him  as  such."  In  tj 
agreement  there  m  no  mention  of  original  OTgauizatit 
Mr.  New  further  adds,  that  it  had  become  a  "  oa 
paratively  insignificant  trip  to  Unyanyembe,  whi 
any  two  men,  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  real  interi 
in  it,  and  a  fair  share  of  pluck  and  perseverance,  roig 
have  accomplished."  I  agree  with  him  there;  and  q 
only  two,  but  one  could  have  gone ;  and  accomplish 
the  designs  of  the  expedition  far  better  than  i\ 
qnarrelNinio  men.  About  its  comparative  insiguificati 
I  differ  with  him,  I  should  say  it  was  far  more  difiict 
for    an    inexpertcnoed    party   to  take    a  cai'avan 
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UDvanyerabe,  than  for  an  experienced  party  to  lead 
one  from  Unyanyemlie  beyond.  By  the  time  the  party 
arrived  at  Unyanyembe,  it  would  }iave  been  educated 
in  tlie  school  of  cx[)erience,  and  the  after  journey  would 
be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  first  es8ay  in  a  now  field. 
At  leasts  I  found  it  ho.  I  had  more  trouble  in  g^ing  to 
Unyanyembe  with  my  caravans  than  I  liad  in  all  the 
other  journeys  together.  The  experience  I  had  ac- 
quired in  marching  the  first  half  enabled  me  to  accom- 
plish the  other  journeys  with  ease  and  rapidity.  If  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Charles  New,  as  an  African  traveller, 
waa  worth  anytliing,  or  was  even  going  to  be  of  value 
to  a  raw  party,  it  was  fi-om  the  coast  to  Unyanyembe, 
and  not  from  Unyanyembe  beyond. 

After  reaching  Unyanyembe,  I  should  say  that 
Lieut.  Henn  and  Mr.  Livingstone  would  have  been 
perfectly  competent  to  take  the  caravan  anywhere, 
without  Mr.  New;  the  lessons  they  had  acfjuired  on 
the  march  would  have  enabled  them  to  utterly  ignore 
him.  No ;  I  sliould  say  if  Mr.  New,  "  af\er  a  little 
hesitation,"  agreed  to  join  the  party  when  a  man  like 
Dawson  had  charge  of  it,  in  order  to  give  it  the  benefit 
of  his  experience,  and  if,  after  Dawson  retired,  ho  con- 
sidered Henn  incapable,  in  the  opinion  of  all  right- 
minded  men  be  was  more  than  ever  bound  to  sustain 
Ijoth  Henn  and  Livingstone  with  his  experience,  until 
he  had  taught  them  how  to  travel  without  him  ;  then 
Mr.  New  might  have  retired,  had  he  wished  it,  with 
grace  and  credit  to  himself 

Though  Henn's  main  object  might  be  to  shoot  buffalo 
and  elephant,  it  does  not  absolve  Mr.  New  from  his 
duty  of  accompanying,  advising,  and  encouraging  him 
in  his  loyalty — when  all  eport  failed — to  the  real  and 
principal  object  of  the  expedition,  to  which  they  had 
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one  tuid  all  pledged  llieir  HiijiporU  Lioiit.  TTcnn 
liave  been  of  an  unstaWe  and  mercurial  disposition 
nature ;  but  be  proved  himself  to  bo  more  coimiHtcn 
even  though  bia  object  were  sport — in  proceeding' 
the  second  time  to  Bagaraoyo.  than  Mr.  New,  w 
when  lie  returned  from  Hagaraoj-o,  never  returned 
his  duty,  but  icaigiied  bis  position,  then  proffei 
aid,  and  again  withdrew  it;  and  all  because 
ofiered  the  command  when  Henn  had  not  qoite  decH 
to  go,  and  liecanse,  when  he  did  decide  to  go,  tbe  c<l 
tnand  was  given  to  him  as  a  right  to  which  Uc 
feirly  entitled,  and  not  to  the  Rev.  Charles  Now, 

It  was  Mr.  New'a  duty  to  have  gone  on  under  Hei 
ax  ho  had  pledged  himself  to  do ;  then,  if  He 
sliould  have  verified  the  prediction  of  Dr.  Kirk, 
could  have  stepped  with  honor  and  credit  to  hima 
into  tbe  command  which  he  seems,  by  bis  own  acoo« 
to  have  80  much  coveted.  I 

Though  Mr.  New  does  not  appear  in  an  enviai 
light  in  this  act  of  the  httle  comedy  of  "  How  not 
do  it,"  in  the  first  act  be  shines  as  something  hero 
and  I  feel  myself  admiring  him  intensely,  as  a  tn 
earnest,  and  brave-hearted  man.  After  a  nine  yea 
residence  in  Africa,  he  meets,  on  the  eve  of  departu 
for  England,  whither  he  proposes  to  go  for  the  ini 
goration  of  bis  enfeebled  frame,  with  a  request 
accompany  the  Euglisb  Search  E-tpeditaon  as  inti 
preter ;  and  after  a  little  hesitation  only,  he  gives  1 
utmost  aid,  and  pledges  himself  to  do  tlie  beat  in  ] 
power  for  the  furtherance  of  the  charitable  mission  i 
which  the  little  knot  of  Englishmen  are  bound.  Un 
he  hears  from  my  men  that  Livingstone  is  found  M 
relieved,  he  devotes  himself  to  his  task  with  all  t 
energy  of  his  nature ;  sails  from  Zanzibar  to  Mumbasn 
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and  presently  rcturuB  with  twenty  Roldiera,  as  guaixl 
for  tlic  esiK-dition  ;  and  through  his  loynity  and  devo- 
tion tfl  his  work  wins  all  hearta.  Mr.  New  haa  left  a 
very  good  impiession  in  Zanziljar  among  the  European 
residents,  and  their  unanimous  bchof  ia  that,  if  I  had 
not  come  so  soon  to  tlie  coast,,  he  would  have  ciirried 
(he  large  and  costly  expedition  through  in  fine  order. 
I  liave  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  he  was  perfectly 
qualified  for  liis  work,  from  his  energetic  nature  and 
lonpr  experience. 

But  the  gresit  fault  of  the  organisration  was  the 
attempt  to  assimilate  bo  many  uncongenial  characters 
into  one  harmonious  unity.  Not  one  member  had  the 
least  affinity  of  character  with  the  other.  One  was 
ambitious,  positive,  hasty,  and  inclined  to  bo  aggrea- 
tdve;  another  was  mercurial,  impulsive,  inconaistent  by 
nature ;  another  was  ner\'0U8,  energetic,  religious,  and 
too  candid  ;  the  other  was  reticent,  earnest,  and  deter- 
mined. New  and  Livingstone  would  have  succeeded 
admirahly.  Dawson,  by  himself,  would  Jiavc  been 
better  than  with  anybody  else.  Henn,  charged  with 
the  sole  command,  would  havo  lionorably  performed 
his  duty,  for  pluck  and  honor  were  the  two  principal 
ingredients  of  his  character.  Ae  a  body,  uniform 
and  harmonious,  the  elements  of  cohesion  were  wanting 
in  three  of  them ;  while  one  would  havo  joined  neither 
partj',  but  remained  a  neutral  witness  to  factions.  Had 
they  gone  the  party  must  have  quarrelled ;  and  it 
would  have  been  a  worse  di'*grace  than  not  going  at  all. 
It  was  therefore  fortunate  for  the  credit  of  Englishmen 
that  my  arrival  saved  their  expedition  from  collapsing 
and  being  wrecked  in  (he  interior. 

Few  opportunities  present  themselves  at  Zanzibar 
ibr  departure  from  the  ialand.     H.M.S.  'Magpie'  had 
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deparled  the  very  next  moriiinj^  after  my  arri  val  for  a 
cruiae,  aud  wo  found  afterwards  that  she  had  spoken 
the  '  Wolverine '  at  sea,  a«  was  bcr  intention,  and  bad 
transmitted  lettei-e  and  despatches  by  that  war^vessei 
to  Seychelles  and  England.  If  it  be  tnie,  as  reported 
to  me,  that  an  Kngliiili  man-of-war  would  not  have 
stayed  on  hour,  even,  for  Dr.  Livingstone,  I  have  no 
right  to  feel  aggrieved  that  kIio  did  not  wait  for  me  to 
send  even  a  fonall  despatch  by  her  about  Livingstone; 
but  at  the  Bamc  time  I  thought  it  t>trango,  if  a  captain 
of  a  man-of-war  could  steam  his  vessel  to  Bagamoyo 
for  a  hunting  party,  tJiat  another  captain  could  not.  Ktxiy 

^ven  a  few  minutes,  to  take  a  letter  announcing^  the 

'«afety  of  Livingstone 

I  was  told  on  the  authority  of  an  Knglish  clergyman 
that  even  if  Dr.  Livingstone  himself  had  appeared  at 
Zauziliar,  a  British  cruiser  could  not  be  detained  an 
hour  beyond  time  to  convey  him  away  ;  but  I  can 
hardly  suppose  that  the  necessary  discipline  of  a 
British  man-of-war  would  not,  in  such  an  exceptional 
case,  have  l^een  relaxed. 

After  disbanding  my  Expedition  I  set  about  preparing 
another,  according  to  Dr.  Livingstone's  request.  What 
the  English  expedition  lacked  I  purchased  out  of  the 
money  advanced  by  Mr.  Oswald  Livingfdouo.  The 
guns,  fifty  in  number,  were  also  fiimished  out  of  the 
stores  of  the  English  expedition  by  him;  and  bo  were 
the  ammuiiitiot),  t)io  honga  cloth,  for  the  tribute  to  the 
Wagogo,  and  the  cloth  for  provisioning  the  fore.  Mr. 
Livingstone  worked  hard  in  the  interests  of  his  father, 
and  assisted  me  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  Ho  delivered 
over  to  me,  to  be  packed  up,  'Nautical  Almanacs' 
for  1872,  1873,  1874;  also  a  chronometer,  which  was 
in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Kirk,  and  which  formerly  belonged 
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to  Dr.  Livingstone.  All  these  things,  besides  a  journal, 
envelopes,  note-books,  writing-paper,  niediciucs,  canned 
fiuitis  and  fisb,  a  little  wine,  some  tea,  cntlery  and  table 
ware,  newspapers,  and  private  letters  and  dcsjiatclies, 
were  packed  up  in  air-tight  boxes  of  tin,  aa  well  as 
100  lbs.  of  fine  American  flour,  and  boiuc  boxes  of  eoda 
biscuits. 

Until  the  19th  of  May  it  waa  understood  tliat  Mr. 
Oswald  Livingstone  would  take  charge  of  the  caravan 
to  his  father;  but  about  this  date  he  changed  his  mind, 
and  surprised  me  with  a  note  stating  be  had  decitled 
not  to  go  to  Unyanyemhe,  for  rcaeona  be  thought  juat 
and  sufficient.  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  it  was  big 
duty  to  go,  since  be  had  come  bo  far  aa  Zanzibar;  but 
it  was  evident  be  acted  as  be  thonght  best ;  and,  taking 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  Dr.  Kirk  adviBod  him 
not  to  injure  bis  health,  and  waste  his  studies,  when 
there  was  no  absolute  necessity  of  his  persona!  super- 
intendence of  the  caravan,  I  think  he  acted  quite  right 
in  resigning.  Dr.  Kirk  was  his  father's  friend,  hta 
father's  former  companion  on  the  Zambezi ;  and  as 
young  Mr.  Livingstone  bad  abundant  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  bis  judgment,  more  than  he  had  in  his  own, 
it  wat)  but  natural  that  he  should  adopt  the  advice  of 
bis  father's  friend. 

Under  these  circumstances,  my  duty  was  to  follow 
out  the  instructions  nf  Dr.  Livingstone,  in  procuring  a 
good  and  efiicient  leader- — an  Arab — for  leading  the 
expedition  to  Unyanyemhe ;  and  with  this  view  I 
wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  Kirk,  requesting  his  iuHuenoe  with 
the  Sulian.  The  reply  I  received  from  Dr.  Kirk  reads 
thus: 


JlOW  }  FOVSD  hIVJSGSTOSE. 

"BKinaii  AcExcT,  Zanzibak,  SOtli  Ma.y,  1873. 

"My  DEAR  Sir, 

*'  Dr.  Liviugstoiie's  own  letter  to  Seyd  Burgliash 
has  been  long  ago  transmitted  and  explained  to  him, 
but  I  tlien  mentioned  that  you  no  longer  tbouglit  of 
troubling  him  for  the  responsible  head  man  described. 
Under  the  altered  circumsitances,  Mr.  W.  0.  Livingstone 
having  abandoned  the  idea  of  following  his  father,  \ 
ahall  be  only  too  glad  to  aid  yon  with  the  Sultan,  and 
jatl,  if  you  desire,  at  once  send,  and  tcU  him  to  pick 
it  the  proper  man,  whom  you  will,  of  course,  review, 
and  reject  or  approve,  as  you  tliink  best, 

"  Very  truly  yonru, 
(Signed)  "  John  Kirk." 


The  application  of  Dr.  Kirk  to  the  Sultan  for  a  man 
was  UDBUCOetuful,  »o  he  Rubaetjuently  informed  me  ;  and, 
upon  receiving  this  information,  I  Bet  about  looking  for 
a  leader  in  another  direction,  and  in  a  few  hours  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  one  highly  recommended  from 
Shirikh  Hiiuhid,  whom  I  engaged  at  an  advance  of  $100. 
The  yoinij;  Arab,  though  not  remarkably  bright,  seemed 
honest  und  able,  but  I  left  his  further  emi)lo_vment  afler 
reaching  Unyanyembe  to  Dr.  Livingstone,  who  would 
be  able  to  decide  then  whether  lie  waa  quite  trus^ 
worthy. 

Ou  tlio  25th,  Lieut,  Dawmu,  after  engaging  passage 
in  the  American  larque, '  Mary  A.  Way,'  Capt.  Rttesell, 
for  New  York,  sailed  on  that  day.  I  eupplied  him 
with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a  iriend  of  mine  in  New 
York.  We  parted  on  terms  of  the  utmost  amity  and 
goodwill,  as  I  regarded  him  as  a  most  chivalrous 
gontleman. 

On  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Dr.  Kirk  called  at  the 
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American  Confuilate  to  via'f,  hie  friend,  Mr.  "Webb,  and 
wliile  in  tbe  hoiiee  I  took  tlic  opportunity  of  eaylng  to 
him,  "Doctor,  1  fear  I  will  not  be  able  to  denpatch  tbe 
expedition  to  Dr.  Livingstone  bo  early  as  I  hoped.  If 
tbe  steamer  wbich  Mr.  Ilcnn,  Mr.  Livingstone,  and 
myself  have  chartered  is  obliged  to  sail  before  I  can 
embark  the  expedition,  I  shall  have  to  aak  you  to  take 
charge  of  it." 

To  which  Dr.  Kirk  replied,  "If  you  do,  I  shall  have 
to  decline  it.  I  am  not  going  t«  expose  myself 
to  needlesa  iutiult  again,*  I  am  not  going  to  do  any- 
thing more  for  Dr.  Livingstone  in  a  private  tiapacity. 
OfScially  I  will,  aa  I  would  for  any  other  British 
subject," 

"  Needless  insult,  did  you  say,  Dr.  Kirk  ?"  I  aukcd. 

"Tea." 

"  May  I  ask  what  it  consists  of?" 

"  He  blames  me  for  the  failure  of  the  caravans  to 
reach  him,  and  charges  me  with  having  employed 
slaves.  If  the  men  did  not  reach  him,  how  can  I 
help  it  r 

"  Pardon  me,  Dr.  Kirk,  biit  if  you  were  in 
Dr.  Livingstone's  place,  you  would  have  done  so 
yourself.  Your  best  friend  would  have  been  suspected 
of  coldness — to  say  nothing  else — had  you  been  told, 
time  iLftcr  time,  by  leaders  of  caravans,  that  they  had 
been  commanded  by  the  (!ou8ul  to  bring  you  back,  and 
on  no  account  to  go  with  you  anywhere." 

"  But  he  could  see  by  the  contracts  that  they  had 
been  engaged  to  follow  him  wherever  he  chose.  If  ho 
prefers  to  beheve  n^roes,  and  half-castes,  aod  doubt 

*  Itradcn  inlnnsKtoil  in  tix'ia  Biiliject  mfij  bo  ciiriniu;  to  know  what 
llii§  uiBuh  was.  It  refers  tn  Dr.  IiivmftHtuuo'a  lottcr  to  Dr.  Kirk, 
dfttod  Ujiji,  Oct.  30,  1871.— Soe  Appcndre. 
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my  word  and  official  oommunications,  ho  is  s  fool 
is  all  1  h»ve  got  to  say." 

**  My  dear  sir,  how  can  Dr.  Livingstone  help  donbtj 
the  contract  ?  Do  not  all  the  men  swear  to  him  ^ 
you  have  commanded  them  to  bring  him  back  ?  ! 
hi«  entreaties  are  of  no  avail,  and  the  whole  ends' 
them  forcing  him  back  firom  his  discoveries.  "Wl 
was  he  to  do,  but  believe  tliat  there  was  somethi 
inoxplioible  in  it  ?  All  tbrongh  the  interior  he  1 
heard  the  same  tale  over  and  over  again,  that  yotiJ|d 
sent  a  letter  to  him,  ordering  him  to  come  iKick."  flj 

"J  cannot  help  it  I  have  written  him  a  letter  ji 
as  good  as  he  sent  me."  flj 

Well,"  said  I,  "  it  won't  do  for  me  to  leavi^^ 
caravan  in  Zanzibar.     I  mvist  send  it  off  my»elf,  then 

The  next  day  I  collected  the  men  together,  and  as 
watt  dangerous  to  allow  them  to  wander  about  the  oil 
1  locked  them  up  in  a  courtyard,  and  fed  them  thei 
until  every  soul,  fifty-seven  in  number,  answer 
their  nameH. 

In  the  meantime,  through  the  American  Com 
assintance,  I  obtained  the  services  of  Jobari,  the  cbi 
dnigtmrnn  of  the  American  Consulate,  who  was  oharg< 
with  the  conduct  of  the  party  across  the  inundat* 
plain  of  the  Kingani,  and  who  was  enjoined  on  i 
account  to  return  until  the  expedition  had  started  c 
it«  march  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Kingani  Rive 
Mr.  Oswald  Livingstone  generously  paid  liim  a  doi 
for  the  promise  of  doing  his  work  thoroughly. 

A  dhow  having  been  brought  to  anchor  before 
American  Consulate,  I  then  addressed  my  old  coo 
pauions.  Baying,  "  You  are  now  about  to  return  \ 
Unyanyembe,  to  the  '  Great  Master.'  You  know  him 
you  know  he  is  a  good  man,  and  has  a  kind  heart.     S 
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ia  different  from  mo;  IiewJIl  not  beat  you,  as  T  liave  done. 
But  you  know  I  have  rewarded  you  al! — how  I  have 
made  you  all  rich  in  cinth  and  money.  Tou  know  how, 
when  you  behaved  yourselves  well,  I  was  your  friend. 
I  gave  you  plenty  lo  eat  and  plenty  to  wear.  When 
you  were  sick  I  looked  after  you.  If  I  was  eo  good  to 
you,  the  Great  Master  will  he  much  more  so.  He  has  a 
pleasant  voice,  and  speaks  kind.  AVben  did  you  ever 
see  him  lift  his  hand  against  an  offender  ?  When  you 
were  wicked,  he  did  not  speak  to  you  in  anger — ho 
spoke  to  you  in  tones  of  sorrow.  Now,  will  you 
promise  me  that  you  will  follow  him — do  what  he  tells 
you,  obey  him  in  all  things,  and  not  desert  him?" 

"  We  will,  we  will,  my  master !"  they  all  cried, 
fervently. 

"  Then  there  is  one  thing  more.  I  want  to  shako 
bands  with  you  all  before  you  go — and  we  part  for 
ever  ;"  and  they  all  rushed  up  :it  om^,  and  a  vigorous 
shake  was  interchanged  with  each  man, 

"  Now,  let  every  man  lake  up  his  load  !" 

In  a  short  time  I  marched  thom  out  into  the  street, 
and  to  the  beach ;  saw  them  all  on  board,  and  tlie 
canvas  hoisted,  and  the  dhow  speeding  westward  on 
her  way  to  IJagamoyo. 

I  felt  strange  and  lonely,  eomehow.  My  dark 
friends,  who  bad  travelled  over  eo  many  liundreds  of 
miles,  and  shared  so  many  dangers  with  me,  were  gone, 
and  [ — was  left  behind.  How  many  of  their  friendly 
faces  shall  I  see  again  ? 

On  the  29th,  the  steamer  *  Africa,'  belonging  to  tlie 
German  Consulate,  chartered  by  Messrs.  Henn,  Living- 
stone, New,  Morgan,  and  myself,  departed  from 
Zanzilmr  for  Seychelles,  with  the  good  wishes  of  almost 
all  the  European  residents  on  the  island. 


On   our  voyage   eastwanl,  we    sij,'htecl    the 
A.  Way,'  in  which  poor  Dawson  had  taken  pi 
was  a  matter  of  wonder  to  ub  that  DatTuoii  should  t 
nailed  for  Knglaud  by  such  a  ronndaboitt   way. 
after  arriving  iu  England,  I  saw  a  letter  sent  by 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Itoyal  Geogrnphical   Soa 
wherein  he  sayti : —  ^M 

"  I  iJioiild  have  proceeded  by  the  same  route ;  i 
though  I  do  not  grudge  Mr.  Stanley  his  well-eait 
succefw,  it  would  be  diBtastefut  to  me,  if  not  to  lx)tj 
U8,  to  travel  in  company ;  and  opportunities  are_ 
few  from  Zanzilwr  to  Europe." 

I  cannot  imagine  the  spirit  in  which  this  let 
dictated.  It  differs  very  much  from  the  frank,  generi 
nature  I  took  lum  to  have,  I  can  undcrstaml,  howev 
that  it  wotdd  he  distasteful  to  him  to  rail  with  mo, 
any  one  were  guilty  of  ungenerous  and  invidious  ca 
pnrisouB ;  but  why  it  should  be  distasteful  to  moi 
cannot  conceive. 

We  arrived  at  Seychelles  on  the  9th  of  June,  abc 
twelve  hours  after  the  French  mail  liad  departed  \ 
Aden.  As  there  is  only  monthly  communicatii 
between  Mahii  (Seychelles)  aud  Aden,  we  wore  coi 
pelled  to  remain  on  the  island  of  Mahe  one  moni 
Uessrs.  Liviugbtoue,  Now,  Morgan,  and  myself,  hiii 
a  nice  little  wtwden  house,  which  we  called  i 
'  Livingstone  Cottage,"  while  Mr.  Hcnn  resort 
an  hotel. 

My  life  in  Mahe  in  among  the  mo^  agreeable  thii^ 
connected  with  my  return  from  Africa.  I  found  n 
companions  estimalile  gentlemen,  and  true  Christiai 
Mr.  Livingstone  exhibited  many  amiable  traits 
character,  and  proved  himself  to  be  a  studioi 
thoughtful,  earnest  man.     When  at  last  the  Fretu 
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eteaiiier  came  from  Maurif  ius,  there  was  not  one  of  our 
party  who  did  not  regret  leaving  the  beautiftil  island, 
and  the  hospitable  British  oMcors  who  were  &tatiouc<l 
there.  Tlie  Civil  Commistsioner,  Mr.  Hales  Franklyn, 
and  Dr.  Brooks,  did  their  utmost  to  welcome  the 
wanderer,  and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
tlie  many  civihtiea  I  personally  received  from  them. 

At  Aden,  the  passongera  from  the  Bouth  were 
tnineferred  on  board  the  French  mail  steamer,  the 
'Mei-kong,'  en  route  from  China  to  Manseilles.  At 
the  latter  port  I  was  received  with  open  arms  by 
Dr.  Hosmer  and  the  representative  of  the  '  Daily 
Telegraph ;'  and  was  then  told  how  men  regarded  tha 
results  of  the  Expedition  ;  but  it  was  not  until  I  arrived 
in  England  that  I  realised  it. 

Mr.  Bennett^  who  originated  and  sustained  the 
enterprise,  now  crowned  it  by  one  of  the  most  generous 
acts  that  could  be  conceived.  I  liad  proniiwKl  Dr. 
Livingstone,  that  twenty-four  hours  after  I  saw  his 
letters  published  in  the  London  journals,  I  would  post 
his  letters  to  liis  family  and  friends  in  England.  In 
order  to  |)ermit  me  to  keep  my  pliglited  word,  his 
agont  telegraphed  the  two  lettei-s  I  received  from  him, 
by  cable,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  £2,000. 


A  few  more  words,  and  I  shall  conclude,  my  (tear 
reader.  It  were,  pcrhapa,  more  digm6cd  iu  nie  if  1 
halted  hero,  and  wrote  F[SIS  to  this  record  of  Travels, 
Adventures,  and  Discoveries ;  but  there  are  somo 
things  which  I  cannot  pass  by  in  uilence,  and  amongst 
them  is,  the  treatment  I  have  received  iu  England. 

The  English  Press  seemed  to  have  been  laboring, 
before  I  arrived  in  England,  under  a  tissue  of  erroi-s. 
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Hardly  an  African  word  was  correcfc — dates  wi 
wrong — facta   were   distorted    in    the   most    incom] 
liensible  manner;   and  the^c  seemed   to  give  rise 
doubts  and  ouapicionH.    Except  a  letter    from    nnjj 
nyembe,  despatches  ou  my  return  to  Zanzil>ar,  and  0 
letters  at  Marseilles,   I   repudiate   all  else.     What 
have  written  only  will  I  father.     What  is  published 
the  *  Now  York  Herald,"  as  my  letters  and  despatchesi 
assert  to  be  oorrect— except  where  typographical  errd 
have  crept    in,  which  were  natiumi,   owing    to    t^ 
strangeness  of  the  nameB,  and,   perhaps,  to  my  ofl 
handwriting ;    which,  when   a   man  is  stifTering  fhj 
fever,  is  not  likely  to  he  very  perspicuous  or  neat 

But  it  is  an  astounding  fact,  that  English  editors  f<e 
jealous  that  it  had  been  left  to  an  American  corr 
spondent  to  discover  Dr.  Livingstone.  Almost  all  tl 
Eugliflli  journals  expressed  their  views  upon  this  poi] 
in  unmistakable  terms,  though  the  principal  and  md 
respectable  did  not  he»itate  at  the  same  time  to  gii 
jne  a  largo  meed  of  praise — I  refer  to  the 'Times,'  tt 
'  Djiily  Tclugraph,"  the  '  Daily  News,*  and  *  Moi 
Post." 

Gentlemen   editors,  though  I  thank  you  for 
complimetits  to   a  journalist,    yet  young,   and    in    H 


way  distinguished,  in  his  own  humble  opinion,  I  mu 
say,  frsvnkly,  you  have  no  right  to  feel  jealous  of  me,  ^ 
of  any  one  else.  I  am  only  a  Special  Correspondent^  i 
the  beck  and  aill  of  the  journal  which  I  have  the  hon< 
to  serve.  I  was  bound  by  my  engagements  with  it  i 
proceed  to  any  quarter  of  the  globe  whenever  the  ord< 
came.  I  sought  not  the  distinction  of  searching  aft< 
Li^nngstone.  When  I  received  the  call  I  was  oompellfl 
to  obey,  or  to  resign.  I  preferred  to  obey  rather  tha 
to  resign.     If  you  have  read  this  hook,  you  will  knoi 
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■  what  beciime  of  tlic  mis!%luii  with  whicli  I  wns  etitrusted ; 

V   Iiow  it  begni),  nud  how  it  ended. 

W  Neither  have  you  si  riglit,  gentlemen,  to  feel  jealous 
of  the  geatJemaii  who  employed  roc.    Africa  was  as 

B  much  oi>eii  to  you  as  it  waa  to  him.  Americnns  felt  ns 
gi'eat  an  interest  in  Dr.  Liviugjitoiio  as  Englishmen  did. 
As  many  Americans  had  read  his  books  aa  KugUsh- 
meu  liad  done.  Prompted  by  the  desire  to  eatisfs' 
the  craving  which  Americana  felt  m  regard  to  the 
safety  of  l)r.  LiviogBtouej  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
despatching  a  "Special "  into  Central  Africa  to  searcli 
fur  him.  lie  had  abundant  mean?,  and  had  the  will. 
If  one  Special  had  refused  the  errand,  auotlier  liad 
accepted  it;  there  were  enougli  of  them  at  liis  com- 
mand. Ilfut  each  of  the  permanent  erajiloye's  on  his 
journal  refused  the  task,  a  velmitcor  from  the  intelligent 
iua«BC8  had  easily  been  found,  and  the  results,  thi-ougU 
God's  good  pleasure,  would  have  been  the  same  as  they 
are  now^ — pnibably  l»ettcr.  Flad  any  of  you  tlmught  of 
accnmplisliiug  tlie  task,  and  willed  that  it  should  be 
accomplish etl,  a  thousand  Knglislimen  had  volunteered 
for  it  at  once,  and  the  name  resulttj  would  liave  been 
obtained — perhaps  better.  You  have  all  diKtuiguishcd 
yourselves.  The  *  Times,'  in  tlie  Crimea,  in  tlie  Indian 
Mutiny,  and  in  politics ;  its  title  is  well  known  in  every 
part  of  the  globe.  The  '  Daily  Telegraph  '  has  distin- 
guished itself  also  lu  a  hundred  instances,  ami  ho  has  the 
'Daily  News.'  If  the  'New  York  Herald 'desired  to  carry 
the  enterprise  of  the  Press  into  the  heart  of  Africa,  into 
the  domain  of  fable  and  mystery,  who  will  gainsay  it  ? 
If  it  can  afford  the  cost,  why  should  other  journal* 
murmur  ?  It  is  simply  a  (]ue8tion  of  money,  which  is  the 
sinew  of  all  enterprises.  Willi  a  sufiicient  supply  of  it 
all  Africa  can  be  explored  easily.    Not  only  explonxl, 
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but  conquered  and  civilized.  Not  only  civilized,  bn! 
intersected  by  railroade  from  oiio  cntl  to  the  otfaor, 
through  and  tJirough.  Why,  then,  be  jealous?  The 
whole  world  is  as  open  to  yon  as  to  the  *  New  York 
Herald.' 

Where  is  the  gi-ealncss  of  the  deed?  The  traveller 
whom  I  nought  was  not  lost.  He  was  alive.  Mad  he 
been  dead,  and  his  papers  scattered  among  the  tribes, 
and  I  had  recovered  every  scrap  of  paper  and  every 
item  of  his  disooveries,  as  well  as  his  bones,  and 
delivered  them  to  whom  thoy  were  of  value — that  had 
been  great.  AVhat  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  accom- 
plish ^va8  not  so  great  as  it  was  meritorious.  I  found 
him  ailing,  and  destitute ;  by  my  mere  presence  I  cheered 
him — ^with  my  goods  I  relieved  him. 

Is  the  fact  that  I  cheered  and  relieved  him  a  source.| 
of  annoyance  to  you  ?  Ah,  gentlemen,  would  you  not 
have  rendered  to  him  this  needful  service  i>i  like 
maimer?  If  you  witneFised  a  child  fall  into  tJie  gutter, 
would  you  not  streteh  forth  a  hand  to  lift  him  up  ?  If 
you  witnessed  honest  penury,  would  you  not  give 
the  wherewithal  to  relievo  it?  If  you  wore  in  presence 
of  weakness,  would  you  not  assist  it  with  a  portion 
of  your  strength  ?  if  you  saw  suffering,  would  yon 
not  endeavor  to  alleviate  it  ? 

Well,  then,  how  did  you  reward  me  for  doing  what 
you  would  have  done  yourselves  in  a  like  case  ?  Some 
of  you  first  doubted  the  truth  of  my  narrative;  then 
suupected  that  the  letters  I  pn}duccd  as  coming  from 
him  were  forgeries;  then  accused  me  of  seusatiou- 
atimi ;  then  quibbled  at  the  facts  1  published,  and 
snarled  at  me  as  if  J  had  committed  a  crime.  With  a 
simple  tale — uuvarnished,  plain,  clear,  literal  tnith — you 
could  find  fault!    What  weakness !     M''hat  puerility! 
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But,  believe  me  or  not,  Editors  and  Critioa,  wliat  is 
related  in  tliis  hook  has  transpired  even  so,  to  tlic  best 
■of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

But  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourselves,  gentle- 
men geographers  ?  Think  you  to  slay  me  with  your 
unbelief,  as  you  slew  James  Bruce,  Rene'  CailHe,  or 
Paul  du  Chaillu?  Think  you  to  wound  mo  with 
your  unkindnesB,  as  you  wounded  the  illuetrioiia 
Burton  and  the  gallant  Petberick  ?  Toti  caused  the 
world  to  believe  that  you  were  anxious  about  your 
great  Asaoclato.  You  wished  men  to  believe,  during 
the  silence  that  covered  him,  that  you  eraved  to  know 
■what  had  become  of  bim.  Without  aid  or  covmsel  from 
you,  the  mission  to  find  bim  was  begun,  carried  through, 
and  ended,  and  you  were  told,  "  Livingstone  is  found, 
and  relieved :  your  gi-eat  Associate  is  alive,  and  is 
about  to  prosecute  his  discoveries  with  greater  vigor 
than  ever."  What  was  your  reply?  "There  is  one 
point  on  which  a  little  ^clairci»ieme>it  is  desirable, 
because  a  belief  seems  to  prevail  that  Mr.  Stanley  has 
■discovered  and  relieved  Doctor  Jjivingstone ;  whereas, 
without  any  disparagement  to  Mr.  Stanley's  energy, 
activity,  and  loyalty,  if  there  has  been  any  discoveiy, 
and  relief,  it  is  Dr.  Livingstone  who  has  discovered  and 
i-elieved  Mr.  Stanley.  Dr.  Livingstone,  indeed,  was  in 
clover,  while  Mr.  Stanley  was  nearly  deslitute.  It  is 
only  proper  tliat  the  relative  position  of  the  parties 
should  be  correctly  stated.  We  trust  that  the  cxiwditinn 
sent  out  by  the  Society  will  relieve  Ixith  Dr.  Li\'iug.stono 
and  Mr.  Stanley,  and  enable  tljeni  to  continue  the 
researches  upon  which  they  are  engaged." 

Gentlemen,  may  I  ask,  why,  if  you  believed  Dr. 
Livingstone  "  was  in  clover,"  you  sent  out  an  expedition 
to  i-elieve  him  ? 
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"What  did  you  do  when  I  arrived  in  England, 
had  had  the  letters  from  yuur  Asfiociatc  a  week  in 
hiindn  ?  Let  friendly  •  Punch  '  reply :  "  The  Pre 
of  the  Roy:d  Geographical  Society,  who  discQ 
that  LivingHtoue  dJHCovercd  Stanley,  and  not  Si 
Liviugstouo,  has  at  last  discovered  that  Stanlej 
England.  This  is  not  a  hod  dibn-overy.  It  e 
however,  to  have  been  aooomplished  only  td 
severe  effort.  Mr.  Stanley  hears,  ou  the  6th  ^i 
aBcr  having  been  in  Enghuid  for  a  netrlc,  thU 
Geographical  Society  has  discovered  him."  Lft 
*  Daily  Telegraph '  speak  :  "  A  serious  and  ft 
amentfe  la  duo  \o  Mr.  Stanley  from  the  represent 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  for  the  iM 
whicli  he  (Mr.  .Stanley)  has  saved  the  life  of  th^ 
traveller,  auJ  safely  brought  us  all  ihcee  prt 
document'*  (letters)."  I  received  a  cold  letter  of  t] 
— a  week  after  I  arrived  in  England.  M 

How  else  did  you  mauifost  your  feelings  afui 
beard  tlie  good  news  that  your  friend  was  ii 
Your  Vice-President,  instructed  by  your  Couiici 
vited  me  to  attend  a  session  of  the  Geographical  Sc 
of  tlic  British  Association.  I  oompHed  with 
request.  But,  after  I  read  my  pa]>er,  and  defc 
Livingstone  from  rather  severe  criticisms,  your  i 
Pi-esident  rose,  and,  in  a.  sweet,  smooth,  blaniS 
said,  "  We  •  don't  want  sensational  stories,  we~ 
facts."  U 

What  was  the  sensational  story  I  uttered  ?  SubJ| 
to  the  reading  'of  my  paper  on  *  Discoveries  oA 
Northern  Head  of  Lake  Tanganika,'  Mr.  C. 
ham  read  a  paper  written  by  Colonel  Grant  (tl 
pauion  of  Spekc),  which  was  to  the  effect  that 
stone  had  conceived  a  most  extravagant  idea  whi 
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believed  that  he  had  found  the  Sources  of  the  Nile 
in  IFS.;  tli:it  since  he  (Grant)  liad  not.  discoveretl 
traces  of  gorillas,  or  cannibals,  or  of  natives  eating 
pigs,  he  could  not  but  think  that  Livingstone  had  got 
mucli  fm-ther  west  tliau  he  supposed.  Soon  after. 
Dr.  Charles  Beke  rose  to  give  his  opinions  upon  the 
mibjoct,  viz.,  Livingstone's  diticoveriea.  Beke  was 
certain  Livjugetone  had  not  discovoi-ed  tlio  Sources 
of  the  Nile.  The  most  important  objection  to  thiw 
theory  of  the  Lualaba  being  the  Nile  arose  fmm  Dr. 
Hchweinfurth's  explorations.  This  eminent  botanist 
liad  discovered  the  Uielie,  a  large  river  flowing  from 
■east  to  west,  in  lat.  3°  45',  and  it  appeared  that  that 
river  rose  in  the  Blue  ilouutaiuB,  to  ihe  west  of 
Albert  N'Yaiiza,  and  completely  cut  off  the  basin  of 
the  Nile.  Sir  Henry  Uawlinson,  after  a  complimentary 
reference  to  myself,  said  that  he  had  strong  misgivings 
as  to  whether  Livingstone  was  upon  the  Nile  basin,  and 
Uiat  he  believed  the  Lualaba  terminated  in  some  grand 
central  lake,  the  discovery  of  which  he  sincerely  hoped 
■woulil  crown  Livingstone's  labors. 

Now  let  us  analyse  tlie  motives  which  underlie  these 
adverse  opinions;  we  shall  then  know  what  value  to 
place  on  them.  Colonel  Grant  wtxs  tlie  companion  of 
Speko  in  his  famous  march  to  Gondokoro  from  Zanzibar, 
and  he  believes  implicitly  that  Spcke  discovered 
the  Nile  source  iu  the  river  issuing  from  the  Victoria 
N'Yanza,  and  running  north-west  to  a  lake,  a  corner  of 
which  Sir  Samuel  Bakor  subsequently  discovered.  As 
a  friend  of  Speke's,  and  aa  his  companion  during  the 
<;xpedition,  the  gallant  gentleman  dislikes  to  hear  any 
other  person  claiming  to  have  discovered  another  Nile 
source.  It  is  »  piece  of  chivalrous  friendship  on  his 
{lart,  I  will  admit ;  but  what  doee  Colonel  Grant  know 
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pewonally  about  Speke'g  source  of  the  Nile  ?  Let  Spekj 
hiraaelf  testify :  "  1  arranged  that  Grant  should  go  t 
Kamnisi's  direct,  with  tlio  property,  cattle,  aud  women 
taking  my  letters  aud  a  map  for  immediate  despatch  b 
Potherick,  at  Gani,  whilst  I  should  go  up  the  river  ti 
its  source  or  exit  irom  the  lake,  and  come  down  AOJB 
iiavigatiog  as  hv  hack  as  pi-acticable."  ^^ 

Tiiis  is  evidence  to  prove  tlmt,  personally,  Grant  nevo 
saw  the  river  isauuig  out  of  the  Victoria  N"  Yanza.  Witl 
the  utmost  good  faith  and  blissful  inn<x;enoe  he  struck  oj 
overland  about  sixty  miles  to  Kamrasi's,  whither  he  wen 
like  an  ordinary  messenj^r  to  couvcy  Speke's  despatcbea 
aud  while  he  is  gone  Speke  dieeovers  the  "  Ilipon  Falls,' 
and  then  march(?s  after  Grant  to  Unyoro.  The  defence  o 
Speke  is  chivalry />«;■  extxUeiice ;  but  it  ia  not  geographjf 
Never  was  such  a  costly  eipeditiou  so  barren  of  result 
as  this  of  Speke  and  Grant.  From  merely  having  se« 
a  southern  and  a  northern  point  of  some  lake,  Speld 
has  sketched  a  large  body  of  water  covering  an  ar«^ 
over  -10,000  square  miles.  ^M 

Because  G  rant  saw  neither  goriliaH,  nor  cannibals,  no 
people  eating  pigs,  he  fancies  that  Livingstone  has  heel 
much  further  west  than  he  thought  he  was.  This  is  absurd 
I  myself  fiiiw  the  cannibals  of  Ul>emlie  and  Usfinsi,  am 
heard  of  the  cannibals  of  Manyuema  from  all  the  Ara,1| 
at  Ujiji.  IJaker  heard  of  cannibals  two  hundred  railq 
west  of  Goiidokoro.  Burton  and  Speke  saw  the  cad 
uibals  of  Uhemlie.  But  Livingstone  was  4"  of  longitudi 
further  west  than  the  western  shore  of  the  Tangauika 
What  becomes  now  of  Grant's  objections  ?  As  for  trib« 
"  eating  pigs,"  alniost  every  tribe  throughout  Africi 
oats  the  flesh  of  wild  boar.  I  have  never  heard  of  triba 
keeping  tame  pigs ;  but  Livingstone  has  seen  them,  ant 
there  is  every  good  reason  to  believe  lliat  the  Man^-uei 
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aro  a  superior  tribe  to  any  we  meet  east,  near  the 
equator. 

Sir  Ueiiry  Kawlinson,  the  President  of  the  Eoya! 
Geographical  Society,  is  an  ardent  supporter  of  the 
theory  that  all  fresh-water  lakes  must  have  an  outlet ; 
yet,  at  tlie  saino  time,  he  thinks  the  great  Itiver  Lualaba 
terminates  m  a  marsh,  or  a  frcsh-watet  lake,  which  lias 
no  outlet.  Is  not  Sir  Henry  thus  a  h'ttlo  inconsisteut  ? 
If  all  fresh-water  lakes  niust  uaturally  have  an  eitiuence, 
why  sliould  the  "  great  inland  lako,"  which  is  aupiwsed 
to  receive  the  Lualaba,  have  no  eflluenco  ? 

Yet,  for  the  defence  of  Liviugstouo  after  this  style, 
Mr.  F.  Galton,  the  President  of  the  Geographical 
Section  of  the  British  Association,  with  remarkable 
suavity,  charged  me  with  being  a  sensationalist. 

Why?  Livingstone  started  to  discover  the  Ngami, 
held  on  Uib  way  dauutle^isly,  and  his  offortj)  were 
crowned  with  iU  discovery.  Fi-aiicis  Galton  uud«rto(»k 
to  discover  the  Lake  Ngami.  How  he  succeeded,  let 
his  cjmpanion,  Andevsson,  relate  (Andersson's  *T^ke 
Ngami,'  page  238):  "I  must  confess  that  on  first  per- 
using my  friend's  (Galton *«)  narrative,  I  was  somewhat 
startled  on  coming  upon  his  pleasant  assertion  that  he 
did  not  much  care  about  reaching  the  Lake  Ngami.  It 
is  ti"ue  that,  when  landing  at  Walfisch  Riy,  we  had  hut 
little  hope  of  arriving  there ;  but  at  least  for  my  own 
part,  I  had  always  conceived  the  great  goal  of  our 
jomney  to  be  preeiscly  thu  Xgaini,"  Again,  see  page 
251:  "Galton  appeared  delighted  with  the  prospect  of 
soon  returning  to  civilized  life.  Though  he  had  proved 
himself  to  be  capable  of  enduring  hardships  and  fatigue 
as  well  as  any  of  us,  it  was  evident  that  ho  had  hud 
enough  of  it."  Page  240:  "Our  failure  (Gallon  and 
Anders6on*s)  in  not  reaching  the  Lake  Ngami  deeply 
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mortified  me."  Page  252:  "Not  long  subsequently 
to  his  rettini,  tlie  Koyiil  Geograijlncal  Society,  I  was 
liappy  lo  learu,  bestowed  on  liim  their  gold  medal,  as  a 
reward  for  his  services  in  the  cause  of  science." 

I  cannot  cKwu  tliis  book  without  saj-iug  one  word  for 
the    young    gentlemen   connected  with   the    Euglieh 
"  LiviugHtunc  Search  and  Rehef  lilxpedition."     1  must 
confess  my  utter  inability  to  pci-ceive  what  just  grounds 
the  Council  of  the  Itoyal  Geographical  Socie^  have  to 
condcmu    them    for    returning.      The    money    -which 
supplied    their   outfit  and  stores  was   subscribed   by 
the   British  public  only  for   the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
Livingstone,  at  a  time  when  they  were  infoi-mo*!  that 
-my  Kxppdition  had  iailed;  the  advertisement  which  the 
Council  put  in  tlio  public  journals  was  with  tlie  view  of 
obtaining  volunteer  commanders  to  take  the  rchef  up  to 
Dr.  Livingstone.     Mcssi-s.  Dawson,  llenn,  and  Living- 
stone were  thosfiwho  were  charged  with  that  duty.    At 
a  meeting  of  the  Society,  Lieut.  Dawson  publicly  an- 
nounced ttiat,  since  the  eyes  of  the  Hritish  public  were 
on  him.  the  knowledge  of  that  fact  u-as  all  the  more 
a  stimulus  to  him  to  endeavor  to  clear  up  the  mystery 
altondiug  Livingstone's  faU;,  or  to  find  out  his  where- 
abouts.    These  yoimg  gentlemen  departed  from  Eng- 
land for  Zanzibar  witli  tlie  view  of  executing  faithfully 
the  instructions  for  tlie  scareh  and  relief  of  Dr.  Livings 
stone.     When  the  commander  arrive)!  at   B:ip::imoyo, 
the  initial  point  on  his  line  of  route,  he  heard  that  Dr. 
Livingstone  was  found  and  relieved, and  he  hastened  back 
to  ilCanzihar  to  consult  with  the  Britisih  Consul,  as  lie 
was  commanded  to  do ;  who  advised  liim  that,  under 
the  ciixjumstances,  it  was  useless  for  him  to  continue  tlio 
mission  :  he  heard  also  through  the  same  medium,  cor- 
robomted  by  a  certain  postscript  in  a  certain  Blue  Book, 
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iliat  Dr.  Liviogatcmc  wns  inimical  to  the  geog-nip)iers  at 
homu.  WhercuiTOn  tlio  commander  (Lieut.  Dawson) 
resigned,  because  he  liad  been  led  to  believe  tliat  bis 
jjrcHenco  would  be  distiistefid  to  Dr.  Livingstone. 
Lieut.  Henn  next  undertook  to  guide  the  relief  party; 
lnit  JTist  as  lie  arrived  at  the  initial  pr>int,  I  ajipesired 
ii|}on  the  field  in  pcraon,  and  informed  him,  in  reply  to 
tjucstions  as  to  whether  Dr.  Livingstone  was  in  need  of 
supplies,  that  the  traveller  had  all  the  supplies  ho 
required,  cxcvpt  h  few  luxuries,  and  fifty  good 
freemen,  aecording  to  a  list  which  I  prodviced  for  bin 
c:;amination.  lie  also  rctnrnetl  to  Zanzibar,  consulted 
with  his  firicnd  Dr.  Kirk,  and  resigned  the  command  to 
Jlr.  Oswald  Livingstone.  Lastly,  this  gentleman,  who''j 
h  a  eon  of  the  traveller,  undertook  to  load  a  relief  \ 
party  to  bis  father.  But  this  young  gentleman  was 
beginning  to  suffer  from  a  severe  malady,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  his  father's  friend  Dr.  Kirk  would  totally 
incapacitate  him  from  undertaking  such  a  journey. 
He  therefoi-o,  though  with  great  reluctance,  formally 
resigned. 

In  a  spirit  of  candor  and  fair  play,  let  us  see  who  is 
rcspojisible  for  the  withdrawal  and  return  of  the  Knglish 
search  party.  In  my  humble  opinion,  it  is  not  Lieut. 
Dawson,  nor  any  of  bis  compaiiionM.  They  were  told 
ia  go  and  relievo  Livingstone,  but  to  consult  ^v)th 
Dr.  Kirk.  If  Dr.  Kirk  advised  the  party  not  to  go 
on,  because  be  thought  Dr.  Livingstone  would  dislike 
their  presence,  the  young  gentlemen,  in  my  opinion, 
did  perl'ectly  right  in  returning;  because  he,  as  chosen 
.  umpire  of  their  fortunes,  had  a  right  to  advise  tliem 
to  retarn,  if,  in  his  opinion,  the  fact  of  their  presence 
in  Unyanyembe  would  be  objectionable  to  Dr.  Living- 
stone.    But  I  disagree  with  Dr.  Kirk,  if  he  opines  that 
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it  would  he  objectionable.  1  know  Dr.  Uvii 
would  luivo  welcomed  them  if  the  young  Dien 
to  do  him  a  semce,  and  tbat,  so  far  »8  Iw, 
concerned,  tltcy  might  pick  up  the  **  thrM 
his  work."  I  agree  with  him,  though,  that 
presence  was  unnecessary,  tlieir  relief  not  reqmrei 
diflcr  also  with  Dr.  Kirk,  that  Dr.  Livingstone  hat 
a  quarrel  with  the  Royal  Gcograpliical  Society, 
inimical  to  its  members  in  any  way.  0uriiig^  tfl 
months  I  Uvcd  with  him,  I  never  heard  him™ 
a  word  against  the  Royal  Googi'aphical  Soi 
Almost  all  his  personal  friends  are  members  oi 
same  Society. 

•  But  the  real  and  prime  cause  of  the  collapsej 
espeilition  was  the  omission  on  the  {tart  of  the 
to  iiuitruct  the  commander,  Lieut.  Dawson,  wha^ 
itt  the  e%'ent  of  meeting  with  mo  with  Dr.  Living 
despatches  and    letters,   and   receiving  the 
that  he  .WAN  well  and  amply  supplied  with  stoi 
tliey    oflicially    admitted    that    it    was    possible 
American    Kxpetlition    luul    already   succoedcd    or 
errand  of  mercy  and  charity,  and  had  prepared 
young  men  for  this  contingency,  the  Council  had  no 
need  to  ohju-ge  Lieut,  Dawson  or  his  companions 
disloyalty  or  impotence,  nor  Lieut.  Dawson  ana 
gallant  companions  to  feel  regret  that  they  volufl 
offered  their  fortunes  and  thoir  hvos  in  the  serrit 
the  Society.      Since   the    Council    omitted   this 
important  article  of  ituttructions,  the  members 
Council  themselves,  and  they  alone,  are 
for  the  collapse  of  the  Englisli  Search  and  Reli^ 
pedition. 

And  now,  my  dear  reader,  I  must  close, 
hidden  a  farewtjU  to  the   Wagogo,  with   their 
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effrontery  ;  to  Mionvu,  chief  of  tiibute-takeni  aud  black- 
mailers ;  to  the  noisy  clatter  of  the  Wavinza ;  to  the 
inhospitable  Warundi ;  to  the  Arab  slave-tiatlers  and 
half-casfes;  to  all  fevers,  remittent  and  intermittent; 
to  Makata  swamps  and  crocodiles ;  to  brackish  waters 
and  howling  plains;  to  my  own  dusky  friends  and 
faithful  followei's ;  to  the  Hero- traveller  and  Christian 
gentleman,  Livingstone;  and  to  you,  Critics,  and  all 
friends  and  enemies^ — one  and  all — I  bid  you  farewell ! 


POSTSCRIPT. 


I  wi?ri  to  say  that  in  the  course  of  this  book  I  liave 
written  some  rough  things  respecting  certain  geographers 
and  others.  If,  in  so  doing,  I  have  touched  the 
feelings  of  any  individual,  I  regret  it.  My  apology  is, 
that  what  I  have  written  is  the  outcome  of  my  feelings 
at  the  time  I  was  writing;  I  am  a  traveller  and  a 
journalist,  more  accustomed  to  rapid  writing  than  to 
polished  diction,  but  I  have  preferred  to  let  these  thoughts 
and  imjiressions  stand  as  they  arc,  and  fur  wliat  they 
are  worlh,  rather  than  have  them  edited  into  a  style 
which  might  have  been  infinitely  better  in  a  literary 
jK)int  of  view,  but  which  would  not  have  been  mine. 

At  the  very  last  moment,  and  when  these  sheet*  had 
nearly  all  been  printed  oil',  I  was  not  less  gratified  than 
I  confess  I  was  surprised  to  receive  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  the  members  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society.  Somehow,  ever  since,  and  indeed  almost 
before,  my  landing  in  England,  the  impresaion  had 
become  fixed  in  my  mind  that  the  humble  ser^-ice 
wliich  I  have  been  providentially  permitted  to  render 


to  f^giBpliical  ecience  in  finding'  out  and  in 
the  great  Kxplorer,  and  in  bringing  to  Kn^Iand  I 
resoits  of  hix  many  ycarti  of  toil,  was  a  pcrforman 
not  welcome  to  tlie  Koyal  Geograplncal  Society.  Th 
impresuon  iniiy  liave  given  a  tone  of  bitterness  to  sot 
of  the  remarks  in  my  book  ;  with  nil  candour,  I  am  nc 
willing  to  ailmit,  that  that  impression  was  unfonnd* 
Great  bodies  move  slowly :  I  was  impatient ;  aX 
doubtless,  I  was  wrong  in  my  hopes  and  anttcipattd 
that  the  story  I  had  to  ti;H  would  he  received  at  on 
without  hesitation  and  without  doubt  or  cavil.  I  h 
thought  that  for  the  sake  of  my  story  I  should  hai 
been  i-eceived  at  oucc  by  the  Royal  Qeographi( 
Society,  bur  1  had  not  weighed  the  difficulties  whl 
necessarily  surround  the  movements  of  so  august  a] 
scientific  a  body.  The  niilU  of  tlio  gods  are  said' 
grind  slowly  but  surely;  in  tike  manner  the  Hoy 
Geographical  Society  discovered  slowly  but  surely  th 
I  was  not  a  charlatan,  and  that  J  had  done  wliat  I  ^ 
I  had  dune,  and  then  tlioy  extended  to  me  the  rig 
liaud  of  fellowship  with  a  warmth  and  generosity  whi< 
I  shall  never  forget  I  beg  now  to  a^urc  the  memba 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  that  Uieir  recognitil 
of  my  poor  services  is  not  the  less  welcome  to  n 
because  it  comes  eomewhat  late.  Especially  do  I  thai 
Sir  Henry  llawlinson,  not  only  for  the  kind  ai 
generous  wonls  he  spoke  of  myscilf,  but  also  for  t| 
noltle  and  handsome  manner  in  which  he  withdrew 
remark  he  once  hastily  ma<le  before  he  knew  me,  ai 
when  he  was  unaware  of  certain  facts  which  Itave  sini 
come  to  light.  I  will  only  add  that  next  to  the  honi 
which  Her  Majesty  ihe  Queen  of  England  ha«  dffl 
me  I  shall  ever  treasure  the  medal  of  1 
Geograpliica!  Society. 
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Tub  foUowtug  iuUiraftting  alintvacU,  talct-n  froin  tbi;  RuriU  Gim>- 
graphic.al  Society's  Procecilingn,  uto  publislicii  witli  tho  prrmission  of 
Mr.  Bntus,  Pt-Mniiaout  Seii'clftry,  R.03. : 

The  PaiiHiiiiiXT  read  to  Ibe  iiuwlio}:  flio  folloving  official  Ivlcer,  wliiuh  ho 
liod  ivcviveit  fnnu  liurd  Clurriidoii,  8t'cr«tary  of  Steta  tor  Futhl-hu  AITiiira,  in 
reply  ti>  his  pjlitiou  urging  uiKin  thu  Guvpiriiuent  lo  gram  air)  fo  Dr.  Itiriuff- 
iitone.  He  wu  sum  tbvy  would  nil  uuit«  wi(^  him  h\  tvtoriiiDg  Uio  gmtcrol 
thanks  of  the  Hocicly  lu  Iion)  Clateudoa  aud  her  Majaity'a  Uovcrumcnt  br 
the  oammuntciitipn. 

"  Foreisn  Ofiicc.  Hny  19,  (870. 

"Sib, — I  have  lo«t  no  time  in  RubmitlinK  to  my  coiloatc^v  your  observiw 
tlona  upon  the  position  in  wUioh  Dr.  Liviu^donii  is  placvd  in  conMv|nonc0  of 
W  want  of  money,  nod  hur  Majvuly's  Guv«Tum«Qt  hart!  tiui  liulcd  to  eoaiiid«r 
nil  you  liav«  urgi-U  in  ftivuur  ot  n  liiriW  ^aui  U>  tliv  Oiqiiii^uishiHl  tiavcllor, 
vii5.,  that  lie  baa  alniRRlfd  without  aid  or  oommnmwlion  wuli  Kujlatii!  for  !ho 
last  time  ;rar» ;  that,  by  tha  Inst  acomint*.  he  hod  rcnchnl  a  point  froiu  whiuti 
ho  can  ncitlidr  ndvanct  nor  relrail  withuiit  suppliM ;  and  that  tho  money 
grontod  to  liim  at  bis  departure  being  vxhauiil«d.  fnrthor  ruuds  arcearacatly 
required  tv  prui'idu  a  (rnh  Miuipoioat  and  lh«  meatia  of  coDiyylo'^  it  into  tho 
interior. 

"  I  have  now  great  plcamrc  in  iufotming  you  that  her  Majactv'*  Gov«ru- 
nufiit  aro  prepared  to  authoriae  u  nr^ai  of  £1000  on  acoiunt  or  br.  Living- 
eUmci  ncppditiou,  in  ibe  cameat  hope  lliai  Ui«  aum  laay  be  the  menna  v( 
jiroTnoting  UiB  return  io  aafety  to  tliig  coontry. 

"  I  so.  Sir,  your  obedient  bumble  aomiut, 

"  Ci-abkiidim:." 

"  Sir  R.  I.  MuBcaisos,  Bart." 

Oil  tlie  23rd  of  May.  1S70,  Sirli.Sdurcliison  spoalm  m  follows  of  hia 
fri«D(l  Dr.  Livitigiitotiu : 

Tbtongliuul  Ibe  [aat  yMr  we  hara  been  kapt  in  a  atata  of  aDxiouH  Mupmac 
reapeoting  ihe  j>oa<tioa  of  our  grrat  Iravolkr  l.lvingatoitc,  and  I  grlan  to  ctoao 
thii  addreai  niihoui  being  abla  to  otTcr  aoino  onoouragiog aantcDBca  un  tho 
proiip«et  of  speedily  wulcomiog  him  liume.     At  the  aaan.'  (Imv.  Hicrc  ia  no 
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turn  ToiitfjKitiieBeyM  to  hit  life  uad»My.  We  know  IhU  bo  hu'' 
for  MID*  litnii  at  Ujiji  no  ibe  Ijike  Tuii^f  ilu,  vrbenoe  lie  nrole  bome  on  t] 
SOih  of  Mur  loat,  tlioiigih  nuibia  to  make  toy  nartraeut  for  wHtil  or  csnSa 
•ail  mipplks.  Tbem  were,  tndcod,  forrudod  to  bim  \>j  Dr.  Kirk  from  Zii 
sihir,  when,  al.-w  !  an  <iutbr«nk  of  cbolcra  ito(>pe<l  Hid  pantjaed  lli«  relieTid 
(laTtj,  Itoccct  inU'lliKrncr,  bnwovcr,  hu*  nached  tbe  Forripi  OBSoo  to  tl 
rffcct  that  tbt:  praiilmcc  bad  (uluiiJod  lo  «o  gittt  aa  exttnt  tliat  we  ad 
{>rr«unio  tho  commenicUioa  bstvecon  tbe  coatt.aad  UJiji  htt  befora  aow  bsi 
r*<ipoDod. 

Tho  work  xrblch  still  lie*  berore  Livinsal^xo  baa  been  often  adTcrtod  n 
and  it  ishopoil  lh»t  lia  will  livo  toadvancu  totbuiiortb  end  of  tbe  Tanpnylla 
and  thm  ascerUin  if  its  watara  flow  into  tho  Albert  NjnuiM  of  Baker.  If  tl 
junctfoQ  afaould  bo  prond  wo  may  indulge  ibc  thought  tliat,  infomod  I 
LivingatOM  mnat  now  ba  of  liin  actual  carrriiiiE  oiit  of  tbc  (treat  project  I 
SiiSamnal  Baker,  hemair  (iniic.-ivoiir  to  aifvt  kit  Krtftt  eantctnponurj.  Tl 
prognwortha  great  EgjptiiiD  expedition  of  Itakcr  bsving  been  deUy*d  tn  I 
ouistl,  \ri)  knuw  tbat  it  otity  left  Khartunm  to  aicvnd  the  White  Nib-  ] 
February.  After  rtacbtDg  Gondokoro,  ng  wn»  fxprctod  to  bt  the  caae,  la  tl 
Grutilaysof  March,  some  time  must  DeceaMirily  claiwo  in  ottohliabiag  a  fadoi 
abore  tbe  upper  tapida  and  beyond  tbe  tributaty  Aann,  where  the  aieai 
Toaaels  are  to  be  pot  together  befoie  they  an  laimcbed  on  tho  Xih>  water,  4 
Tbieh  Ihay  are  to  paw  lo  tbe  ereat  lake  Albert  Xyanxa.  As  aoon,  hMr«v«| 
••  a  Bleamer  is  on  tbat  lake  we  may  be  ascured  that  Baker,  with  bia  wet 
kuowo.  ener^  and  promptitude^  will  lose  not  a  mometit  iu  the  euileaTour  t 
rouh  ita  southern  end,  in  the  expectation  of  tlicre  giriog  baud  and  help  j 
Livingaloac.  Let  ti*  tIiLTefcT«  ctieriab  tliin  chcvriut;  hopt,  which  wouUl  indc* 
be  tbc  moat  liappy  ooiiBuniinatiou  our  btwtii  ou  dcMie. 

Tho  Itritixh  public  will  bv  uiuob  better  infbrmtd  tliac  they  hnvt  been  q 
this  subject  when  tlicy  cxamme  a  rcoent  «inall  work  by  Mr.  Knib  Johnatoj 
jiin.  In  thin  pamphlet  tlie  author  hw  ^ven  a  luctiuct  btstMy  of  all  tlj 
«xplomtioQ» iu  South  Africn,and  tion  b1>o  put  togctlicr  froni  tlie  bat  anthj 
rities  (Petvmatiu  imd  otbcra)  a  map  which  sbowi  clearly  to  irhnt  extent  th 
riverawhiDhltowfrotn  tbc  southern  bighlandx,  an  tho  soutli  aodSJS.W.  uf  l«l| 
Tanganyika,  are  fx  llic  moNt  ptit  itidcpcndeel  of  that  lake,  and  may  prorc  b 
be  Irliiutnriea  of  the  Couj;"-  **"  the  other  hand,  tlie  stn-nmi  which  enter  th 
Lake  Tanganyika  through,  the  Lake  Licmba  of  Lifingatoan,  arc  (-irolnbly  tit 
ullimate  fnurc«  of  the  NIte  itself,  while  the  Kami  and  citlTcr  atrcani 
which  feed  the  lakci  ItaiigweolD  and  Moero  may  be  found  to  iat^ln  in  thi 
OODgo. 

If  tills  lost  hypothnis  slionld  prove  to  be  true,  tho  valera  which  Livbf 
stone  bns  bci^  the  lirat  to  explore  will  he  fouud  to  be  the  sourcee  bolh  of  th 
Nile  and  the  Congo.  Aa  rcapecta  the  Nile,  however,  my  sagacious  liiecM 
uiunt  reel  that  until  ho  proves  that  some  of  these  nalora  of  the  I'angsinylk 
flow  into  tbe  Albert  Nyansa,  the  problem  in  regard  to  the  Ktle  rtuaiu 
uiuolvod. 

In  the  mtnnlimc  the  Nile  bypetbesis  of  Mr.  Pbdiay  and  others  (that  tU 
Lake  Tanganyika  wilt  be  found  to  unite  with  the  Albert  }iyanxa)  ia,  aooorj 
tog  to  the  now  eatimatvd  relative  altiludui  of  tbnc  mutbem  watcn,  th 
most  probable.    Ood  ^raut  that  the  illustrious  Livingstone  m^  dcmonstnl 
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tliiii  to  be  ttie  CUM!,  aii<t  tbftt  W«  abull  kkhi  we  him  U  lioina  W  tbo  di»- 
cnvcret  of  ihe  tiUitnnte  nourtM  of  Mh  tlie  Nile  and  lio  CoogCk 

On  this  iniporlniit  nnd  exciting  mil'ject  it  In  gmtifvios  l«  hIaIo  tbat  our 
itic^allisl.  Dr.  Pdcrmann,  lioa  laid  ilowu,  uii  «  general  map  of  Sonlb  Ar>icB 
liithclait  ntimlwrofhiii  'MUlbeilungeri,' that  which  lie  lermsacbroDola^ilcal 
sketch  of  all  (,ivin»«lone'a  wonitcrrui  aatl  anJucus  travels  from  1841  to  1809. 
In  roptct  Id  thn  iTibulatips  of  lUe  Ctiu^,  the  map  of  IVtenimun  differa  bypo- 
thetjcallv  from  tliat  of  Mr.  Keith  Johuaton,  Jan.,  iuaaiuuch  aa  be  Indicata 
tbal  the  walew  of  llie  QangwMlo,  Moerv.  aiid  Uleoge  lake*  probably  paint 
(i)  norlli  nod  b;  east ;  eiid  if  thia  abwld  prove  to  be  tii«  caae  titej  alao  will 
hll  into  the  nrot  Albert  Nyanzu  of  Qaker. 

In  coDolndiiig  Ihc  oonsideTBlion  of  tUia  ataorbing  (oplc,  I  rejoice  to  b« 
enabled  to  stale,  that  in  oonaniueoce  of  my  lepresenting  to  l/inl  Ciartudon 
the  iaolatod  poiition  of  Livingatono  at  Ujiji,  whcnv  hn  wiu  without  curriera  or 
snpplita,  wbilat  hn  was,  oom|mnttivcly,  near  hie  uHiinnium,  the  north  end  of 
the  I-aVc  Tangwiyilin,  licr  Majeity's  Government  have  kindly  afforded  tho 
means  whereby  the  great  traveller  luay  bu  effectively  relieved  boTure  lie  reluriia 
to  hia  admiring  country. 

In  tlie  addnes  of  tlio  Pioeidcnt  of  tlio  Itoyal  Gcogmpbit^it]  Society, 
it  if>  fMtyA  that  greni  rsaHit  ia  to  bu  aBHif^iod  tu  Dr.  Bckcs  Mr.  Aitow- 
unitli,  and  Mt.  Fiudlay,  for  thoir  sapport  on  thcnretirail  gmunda  of 
llic  gr<^at  soiitbrrly  CKtviit  of  t}i«  Nile  liaiuii,  abonltl  tLo  greal  luocleni 
piijbUiu  of  tlio  stiuthcru  wntershcd  of  tli<!  Nile  Iw  tuilvcd. 

Credit  for  theory !  Then,  now  Uiat  Bit  R,  MurdiUuu,  Uie  cunaiatent 
&icud  of  Dr.  Livingatono,  is  doad,  and  Dr.  llckc  bae  rotmctod  hia 
snpp<irt  of  tbo  aUivo  theory,  what  ci'cdit  alinll  tw  usuigntHl  to  Dr.  Boko 
by  Sir  U.  ItawItnsoD  for  tbo  llirorr-ticnl  Biipport  this  gentleman  givca 
bi  tlio  Kanio  ivntLrabeJ  beiun.  not  tJiat  of  tliu  Nile,  but  llio  Congo's? 

At  the  Hth  Mooting  of  the  Koyal  Goograplucal  Socii^ty,  h«ld 
ISth  of  June,  1870,  it  i>'Ut  b<»  observed  that  Ihn  Praaidcut  of  tb» 
Itoyal  Uoogmphicnl  Society  atatos  lliat  no  expedition  for  tbo  soucb  of 
Livini^toDO  bod  «ver  bccu  intended.  My  ordere  were  given  me  to  go 
after  Livingstone  in  Ootober,  I8C9.  Tho  Itoyal  Goognphicol  Hoci«ty 
tlioD  ahould  uot  charge  me  with  doing  that  viliich  they  int«Qdod  todo, 
Atid  abonld  not  foni  anger  at  my  hAviog  found  liiro,  Kincc  I  clashed 
not  with  tlieir  dutice. 


The  I'limiPKKT,  before  pTocccdint;  to  the  consiileratiou  of  the  pipers  thai 
were  to  be  read,  cjplained  to  the  meeting  the  nature  of  the  Kuccour  that 
had,  to  the  emal  crcilit  of  the  I^i  of  Clartodou  and  her  Majeaty'a  Uovcni- 
mrnt,  been  sent  to  Dr.  Livjngalone.  There  bad  been  much  ciiiipprehcii- 
aion  on  lh«  matter,  judging  frora  the  nncnanni*  npiilicntiona  he  hwl  received 
from  active  young  men  anxious  to  ^  in  aoireb  of  Ur.  LivinKitone,  it  being 
■uppoaed  that  there  iraa  an  expedition  about  to  atari  fm  that  purpoae  from 
ihiaconnlrr.  Ac  tuefi  tzpfdition  had,  hoKWer,  beett  tntendrd.  Dr.  Livlng- 
elone  bad  been  more  than  three  ynirs  and  fthalf  in  tbc  beait  of  AFrioa  without 


II  ilngle  EnnqiMD  altcndMit.  lie  (tlie  Pmiilctil}  na  not  «ur«  that 
or  Bu  uDftcctimatited  ;onnK  tEcmtlciiuui  atnt  out  fntn  Giigluid  wouM  not  i 
diioea  very  bad  vfftutnixiD  th«  Doctor,  bccMue,  in  Mlditkm  to  bit  Mhcr  iftbdi 
b«  would  li«ve  Ui  tnke  cu*  of  th«  now  nrinl.  He  Ii*d  tli«Klarr  to  mumqI 
thUtl>8£1000  w)iidiUipGov«rBinsiit  iMidgitcnirillbcMnithj'Mr.  Cborcl 
Um  Oomai,  of  Z&uiibir.  wbo  bappsoB,  wcidMiMllf ,  to  be  in  iliic  rountrj,  I 
nbo  k  going  out  immedbilaly.  H«  will  tnstroct  Dr.  Ktrk  lo  fit  oat  a  oinri 
lutptdiUoa  to  tliBt  whkli  Bl&rtod  tut  y*a,  but  wbieJi  wna  tmptdoil  by  mi  all 
oTebolan.  Tho  tpidante  liu  pwtly  mibiidad,  mhI  thcoiity  diSkulty  mi 
tu  get  to  DJiJI.  «ben  Dr-  Livlngiloiie  waa  nhnt  last  \v%ii  of,  ui>»b1«  to  na 
furwarda  or  backwanla  for  wnct  of  cnrrii^ra  and  »i)|i[ilkft.  It  will  take  I 
niKillia  or  ntore  fer  thaac  auppltnt  to  reach  t.'jiji  fiora  Zanzibar,  Oitni 
•It  unijety  Bitut  b«  put  aai>ia  for  nontha  to  oonw.  lit  «boat  htcd  or  «( 
monlU  socd  aewa  enlj;bt  be  upected,  aod  Mon  ftftcr  that  bo  (Ibo  ~ 
hoped  lie  might  aee  our  frieod  a^n  bi  bt(  tiatir*  oonntry. 
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LttUf  from  Vi.  Cxmcitti^  Coofail  at  Zaiailai;  wncming 

Dr,  Livuomoxs.  ' 

■<  Zonitibar,  Xonaibar  IB,  1870 
"Mx  LoBD,— Aller  •  tut  nniount«r  dclajr,  tbut  wilt  appear  untKema 
to  ikoae  B'lio  OK  ucit  actiiiaJuled  with  llie  cMiaiij,  1 1uiv«  auccwdcd  in  mj 
log  off  lo  I>r.  I.lrin^xoni-  a  rrinrniotmnit  of  sgT«D  man,  who  km  ennigij 
plRCR  i)ii<niB;lvi's  at  tho  diipcaal  of  the  Doctor,  aa  portora,  boalmta,  mc^  I 
n  qumitity  til  licadf,  ciotbea,  ind  proviiUMia  for  bin  uac.  He  nitl  roccdTo,' 
the  aune  upportouiiy,  tho  lotlen  and  papcra  oonfidod  to  11)0  b]r  Lord  Clarend 
and  the  GcograpbioJ  Society,  topetliw  with  wmt  wparina  uppori-l  amt  byj 
Ihxior^i  TotitWet.  I  am  In  ho]>rt  tliitt  ibi'iiu  uill  rtach  Ojiji  lu  lliu  montb 
Fcbruiirv,  but  ncrthiiis  certain  ntn  b«  aaid  about  it.  In  a  lutarv  daapaldb 
will  KT)(i  >n  aci:ounL  of  tlic  expenditure  nltcnding  thi«  cxpoditioo.  K« 
wt»  received  nbotit  n  month  ago  of  the  arrival  at  L'ojivnrenibe,  in  Jti»o  In 
of  nieii  uid  supiilicH  Miit  u|i  in  Ooloher  1860  by  Dr.  Kirk;  aevtii  of  the  ui 
bad  ditd  of  i'Im^Iita.  Aiiii  the  rtmnjuder,  baviny  conauined  ibe  fTOVukioa  6 
warded  fir  thcTii,  had,  with  ihendTioeof  tlie  Govranor  of  llnyinyctnbo^  drai 
upon  thn  mipplicii  of  wliicli  they  were  the  bcarcn  for  their  lubdMcnce.  Tlij 
at  6nt  light,  appcan  prepaMeroiia ;  bnt  on  cooaideration  It  may  be  esptaid 
by  the  fact  tint,  without  Hupplies  from  aome  aoum  or  other,  tba  piopew  i 
Iho  caravan  would  have  Wt'ii  stopped,  md,  in  tho  abMoce  of  an  aatbority: 
that  effect  frotn  theSullnii,  tlieCoreraaro/Unyanymibeiefuied  to  grant  f! 
nenvniy  mihiittracf^'nioiiey,  ' 

"The  Ulest  aocounit  from  the  Interior  aiato  that  Ur.  Livinpflono, 
Tiuliog  a  place  called  MKnirao  (Manyuonia),  had  returned  to  ITJiji." 


rood! 


'rheCRAiiuiAK,  incoutiuualion,  mid  the  letter  from  Dr.  Kirk.iiieDtiaDod! 
Sir  Koderict;  MurubiBuu's  letter  lo  the  IVmn,  wm  throe  «reek*  later  in  da|| 
than  thnt  d  Mr.  Chitrcliill,  and  u  ho(llr.  Kiik)  did  not  itnto  that  Dr.Liti^ 
■luoa  had  KAliy  anirid  at  Ujijl,  altboUKh  derivio);  hia  infomatioa  (mn  t] 
uuie  aoiiroo  aa  Mr.  Churchill,  it  would  be  kch  thai  tlio  tattet  hod  annoanci 
the  event,  u  it  were,  by  aniicifslion.  Dr.  Kiik  merely  Mid  that  a  Ictt 
wtilten  in  Arabic  had  been  received  from  tho  Chief  of  Unynnrmtbc,  cUti 
July,  ISTO,  and  atatiug  (Iiat  Liviagitone  waa  oxpcctod  to  arriv*  in  Ujlji  at  ^ 
Mni*  time  M  the  mca  and  atom  wliicb  ncra  tben  on  their  way  to  iIm 


APPEXDIX. 

IjUce.  It  aito  ttalcA  that  the  traveller  hud  hem  to  n  diftaol  ooimtiy  ca1Ic<t 
Uonirov.  To  uadcrgtnnd  tho  impori.itico  nf  Ibis  ccnimuDicaCicm  it  wan  iicc;*- 
s&ry  to  refer  to  the  Inat  letter  written  hnnl«  by  Hr.  LlHugslouo  liimMif.  It 
WHS  one  addressed  to  Dr.  Kirk  from  Ujiji,  ond  dal«l  the  80th  of  May,  1869. 
In  it  LiringBlone  said,  "  Aa  to  thn  work  to  be  <!one  by  me,  it  is  oaly  to  fon- 
ncGt  the  EOiirces  which  I  havo  discoyered,  from  GOO  to  TOO  toiiet  south  of 
R\<e1ic  nod  Bakor'«,  with  tl>«ir  Nile,  Tbe  volnme  of  wat«r  wliich  flowi  north 
fi'om  Ut.  12^  S.  is  so  Isrge,  I  suiqiect  that  1  bavo  been  worhinj;  nt  the  BOuroM 
of  tho  Congo  M  well  as  those  of  the  Nil<>>  1  liave  to  go  dowii  Lbe  piuii-tii  lino 
■ofdraiDage  to  Baker's  tnmlDg-polut.  TanganyikB.NyigeChowambc  (IXikcr's?) 
Hre  ODS  wat«r,  and  tbe  hvaA  of  Et  Is  300  milcB  south  of  tliis.  The  outflow  of 
Ibis,  whether  to  Congo  or  Nile,  I  liaT«  to  ascertaUi.  The  f>«)]<Ie  iv«t  of  thia, 
called  UaDyomn,  are  cauuibuls.  If  Anbs  (pMk  troly,  I  may  >mvc  to  go  thoro 
Urat,  aod  down  Tau^uyika,  if  I  come  out  uumteo,  aud  fiud  ay  new  «t]iuLd 
froiQ  ZoDxihar." 


Tbe  fnllowiug  it  rut  iiii]Kirtaiit  Icltcr  from  Dr.  Eirk,  writt<;n  a  day 
or  so  after  his  return  froai  a  bunting  oxcuTElun  lio  uatio  to  Eikok«, 
tlio  fiiet  camp  beyoiid  tlie  Eiagani : 

**  Zauzibar,  18th  Fcbriiary.  1871. 

"Mt  Lorp, — I  have  the  tianour  to  rcjwrt  Ihal,  iDforrnation  hsvluu  roacbcd 
'm?,  through  a  native,  tbat  the  men  Kent  uiT  ly  Mr.  CburchlJI  wliii  stores  for 
III-,  Livin^tone,ttsrci>crt«iiiihiij  deii(«t«bo(  inelSthofNovumbiT.  IS70,wero 
iiiU  at  Bagamoyo,  a.  cuMt  town  on  tbe  oppoiito  maia-laiid,  and  Imd  not  Ukta 
any  »tej«  to  jjrocuro  porlera  and  proceed  on  their  joumoy,  I  dutennined,  f f 
lio>taible,  to  1^  uiyMlf  and  mc  thom  olT.  OiptaJn  Tuokcr,  commanding  U.H.8. 
<  '■■liimhine,  on  my  requcnt,  kindly  olTcrred  to  jiUioo  hi*  ship  at  my  disposal  for 
til  is  purpose. 

"Un  reaohiog  Ba^amoyo  I  found  that  iho  men  rvferrtd  to  were  KtiU  living 
4u  tlio  villago,  wbilo  Anb  caravans  set  out  on  the  Runo  Journey.  It  it  una 
that  port«ts  this  year  flrc  diSioiilt  to  obtain,  few  of  the  iicoplii  of  Uoyamwesi 
hnTiiin  come  dowu  ia  coosocjiiuuca  of  deallis  lust  year  fivm  choloia  nmoDg 
their  fi'iciids. 

"  Uuwcvrr.  by  uaiug  my  Inflwmcc  wiili  tho  Arabs  I  snccucdwl  at  onoo  in 
ai'uding  uft  all  but  four  londi,  and  follunred  inland  one  day'«  jouruey  layiieir. 
The  rcmatDiOB  four  lands  1  mrauscd  on  my  ruturu  were  to  bn  lAken  as  far 
M  Unynnyetnbe  by  on  Arab  caravnu,  and  Uieuco  sent  to  Ujiji  by  S^id  Ua 
tfialim,  tlie  g^n-oruor. 

"  Oacu  fauly  oil  on  tlie  Toad.  lb«i«  U  littlo  to  induce  lhc««  people  to 
delay;  whereas  at  liBjptmoyo,  litian  in  good  huU  amouK  their  own  {reojJi-, 
and  thinkiii;^  tli.tt  tbotc,  unknowii,  tboy  mi^bl  eajoy  iIifiiiim^Ivd)  and  earn 
monlhly  i>ay,  bod  I  not  gone  la  person  they  miglit  mive  loil«rtd  yet  Kvcnil 
months. 

"  While  piating  time  tlio  ttad«  Tont«  on  the  short  excnnioa  1  mad*  from 
Sasamoyo  we  tmt  aeretm  CAnvani  «n  tbuir  wn  from  Unyamwcxi,  Un>ri,fes,; 
and  by  qiijMtioiilDE  tho  nativos  u  well  u  the  teadi-rs,  Ivuud  that  no  newt  had 
been  noidTcd  lately  at  Utiyaurcmbe  from  UjijI,  and  nothiug  kaiym  of  Dr. 
Living*ton&  All  were  awaio  lUat  he  bad  gone  on  a  journey  from  which  ho 
had  not  yet  returned  np  to  tbe  latest  dfltca, 

"  Tho  conntry  I  pnsN^  through  af^cr  cresting  tbe  Biror  Kingani  was  llko  a 
bcnniifui  park  and  woxllnnd,  full  of  nil  .-Kris  of  big  fjuiu!,  iuoludmji  the 
^rnffc,  eland,  xebm,  Wlc-bcestc,  wilJ-bcuilu,  dec.,  sumo  of  which  I  «hot  not 
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nK««  thaa  IwvW  tnllc*  Trom  Uic  eotuit  town  of  Baguno}^ 

Kit'-T  wax  fuU  of  bippppoUtni,  and  us  iU  husk*  vfld  buthloe*  were  foua 

"  UufoituiiA(«1]r,  wherever  the  ginlT*  eiisls  la  munlxin  lhi»  rich  and; 
pMUJT*!;  benltbj  reason  is  iareflM  bj  ibe  twtM  fly,  w  dangerotM  to  i 
ud  honm. 

"  On  mj  retore  to  TUinitnoyfl  1  dorated  n  lioy  to  tbe  tludjr  of  (|i«  F 
ninioa  Mtabllshmmt  nud  thi-iV  raaaageuMnt  of  fratd  alavm.  On  tliifl  1 
do  ibjmU  thn  honour  to  lubn^t  a  wiarftle  rtpoTt  to  ytmt  LatdRhiiv 

"  SiitM  Joj  vadt  fuur  y*sn  imo  I  fonnd  the  torn  of  BnEMnoja  to 
boblnl  it»  extent.  Kativ«  hntx  vtk  fial  being  ntdttont  bv  iitone  Imi) 
uid  ben,  as  elscwberc  on  the  oonnt,  iliv  trade  ii  tafMlf  posaing  ittto  tb«i 
«f  tlM  Kutchece. 

"  Jons 


J 


"DR.  KIllK  ASD  DR.  LIViyCSTOXE. 
"Ta  the  Ulit'/r  1/ "Tta  Daily  I'eumbaps.' 

"  CB,  Port«lowB  Itottd,  Msiiia  T«fe.  Jnly  2Ct 

"Sn, — t  hare  rend  niili  jEmti  inidrri'i  5>nir comqiondecii'*  accouul  < 
Intterfew  ho  It.id  j-ratonii}'  nt  M[t»oillci  with  Mr.  StMile^,  the  diiioovt 
Dr.  LU-iTiKJioiip,  iind  I  feel  <«iled  npcm  to  riunil  by  mjr  intmi  Ilr.  Kirk, 
tnc  b(  gin  by  i>)  iug  tli>l  If  (here  lus  been  Any  neclecl  at  Zaiuiibar  in  co 
Lioatlne  witli  l>r.  I.ivintiHlono,  I,  as  tli«  politintl  agcM  at>d  Hor  Md 
cansnl  torrrt  iliiriiiic  thn  lout  Rvo  yrnn^  mort  *b*rr  with  Dr.  Kirk  tti«  | 
a*  wiihin  that  lope  of  litnc  1  vu  r»j<miiible  (or  what  atothy  umj  b»v| 
diRdsycd  while  I  wait  ul  [n;-  |»>it — via.,  upwania  of  tvo  j'earfi. 

"  DuriOK  my  first  «lAy  at  Zf>nzil«r  (front  Jue^  1647,  to  April,  1860),1 
be  rCBBOaiMrod  that  Dr.  Livii>|Z*lMio  itm  miipciaed  to  have  Ivxth  kiil< 
iW  rafT  r«w,  if  any,  letters  were  mnt  to  Znniihar  for  him.  I  am  vod 
the  fact  that  no  letters  paaKd  throiiith  my  himds  daring  thu  wfanla  d 
time. 

"Ineoiiijiliiuicr  with  Dr.  Liviii-riiltiDi-'B  icqtiusi,  1  aent  to  tijiil,  tow»i 
midillo  of  tiie  y«ar  1H68,  a  certain  <|iuii)tiij  of  nupfiltrs  and  niMiciuM, 
tm  BOt  Kwaro  that  any  pi^vata  lottcn  wrm  iwiit,  eicopt  dtoao  th«t  Dr. 
and  I  wr<it«  to  him,  for  tho  rriuon  that  is  miiitjoned  nbow.  Uii  »  fen 
ofcnsi'.-u  Itr.  Sti«»nl  hud  sent  ap,  ri&  Kilvra,  nuinino  and  Ktores,  wbioh] 
U-Hwuit  tbo  Di-ciut's  urrivnl  nt  l^IJiJi.  In  bath  Thoco  cxpedilloaa  Dr.] 
vuhuihle  a»«i»tnnce  v/m  raulily  ohtnlno),  and  I  mtut  here  bear  tMitDDQj 
thn  great  iniRrent  that  Dr.  Kirk  nlwaya  took  io  Anything  oonneolcd  via 
frirnd  Dr.  hivint^tunc?.  On  uo  Mieiiiiau  did  I  e'vct  ptrocire  (be  all^ 
indiciitinn  of  jcatuuay  oa  tbe  |inrt  oi  Dr.  Rirh. 

"  After  my  dciKirlnre  frx-m  Zannihir  in  April.  Iflf.fl,  Dr.  Kirk  onpuiil 
farther  cx|>vdili'>ii,  c«n>iiilinj(  of  foiiitM^  nipn  and  a  Ur^jc  caiaran  nt  mil 
to  mcRt  tho  great  trat'cllcr  at  L'jiji.  ('holora  intrrrcoal  aad  iletayeil 
•xpedilion,  and  out  of  tho  fourtctu  men  ouly  aeren  reached  royauja 
There  tlie  ri-mfitnltig  l>itri^  appear  to  have  holiwd  tbemsalvvs  out  a 
(U[iplir« ;  but  (or  ihla  I'r.  I^irk  iiurcly  cannot  he  blamed ;  and,  after  nil  jl 
better  that  they  should  have  dooc  thia  than  bare  dcetarod  tbemacdvcs  iq 
to  proceed  ou  their  juuruey  for  want  uf  uiani  of  Mbllt4MU&  1 

"  Ou  ray  return  to  i^ntihar  in  Atii-utl,  18T0.  fhraiaM  as  I  WM  , 
jkiople  means  by  Ilor  Majmty'a  Govertmient,  I  nrDf^irtit  a  third  vspedl 
and  cbo*o  (ovrn  men  who  knew  iho  ocniniry  in  tnc  Dci^hourlicol  of  Dj 
frplacc  those  who  were  reported  Io  hare  died ;  with  initmeliod*  to  firoai^ 
Ujiji,  and  ibcre  to  awail  Dr.  Liriai;sr«ie'«  arrival ;  but  tlie  roail  w»8  ii(| 
and  no  cararan  would  venture  up  ci.-ntitry  for  a  ooimideiabte  time  aflai 
mpeditioa  waa  otigaaiMdt  ao  that  it  waa  detained  at  Dagami^  nntd  atv ' 


■le^rluri.'  r.n  ik-k  Ifiire  in  Ihc  C^llowlnjf  DcceniW.  This  in  tlic  caravtia 
mentloiji^l  by  Mr.  S((in!cy  lu  hnvinj;  li'ft  Tt.iipmojo  lm>  ilnya  Wfon-  Dr.  Kirk's 
visit  lo  (he  i-oaMt  iii  lln-  Culiimbiae,  With  it  went  the  Irttfin  nnd  paiwls  lliat 
I  hiiii  Inkcn  uiit  lo  j^iizilur  for  Dr.  Livingstons.  Kirk  ia  Miil  to  bfin  tniule 
stiootinff  tlii^  gdmAry  ohjscl  or  Ins  vivit  lu  ilHgitmoyo  uiii!  Ui  huvu  ncjloctcil 
the  tainvnii  itltojccthof ;  Imt  Mr.  St.inloy's  o*n  •tati'tiicril  ithowti  tdal  liiu 
onrftvni]  ]in,i  alivmly sfnrtai  whcii  Kifli  renchciJ  tlint  spot;  iiniJ  iitrply  n  viUagu 
o(  SM  inhiiViKauts  ia  nol  in  liirgu  llial  lie  ccrtild  not  Imm  In  ten  miniilcii  hoAr 
mntUTit  titond.  If,  llierefoi'e,  lieweiiloiit  oti  a  dbnolitij  uiooreioii  with  tlio 
(ifficon  of  the  Columhi'iie,  lie  did  mt  Iciiowin,;  th.'il  iho  iil'joet  fif  liis  coiiig  lo 
BitgAiuoyo  will  ncponipliRhrd.  Mr.  Stnnloy's  si«leiiicjit  woiitd  indncii  show 
thftl  the  giiiijilu  riimoiif  of  Dr.  Kirlt's  ajiprunchiag  arrival  luul  lind  the  good 
eOcot  of  jiiittini;  tlio  (.-uravnii  iu  mulioTi. 

"Toiho'o  who  arminaoiiiaiiitixl  with  ^nnxilutr,  the  atalvuieiil  that  eleven 
JincVft^juii  of  Icttcrx  fWini  homr,  wnt  to  Mr.  Slntilcy  In  iho  course  of  nine 
months,  had  ruuih«l  Ujiji,  wliilt  in  \hti:n  ycviri  Ih'.  LivlnRstone  had  ni>t  been 
nWo  to  rvci-ive  a  single  Iptlup,  wu;ild  ct-tluinly  apjtcar  sitangu;  but  let  nio 
eiplaiu  tlint  in  every  lik^lilRKid  Ibouc  dt'vi'Q  jackagM,  logelhur  with  tiic  tele- 
grsm,  w«rD  received  nt  Zitrizibnr  by  tlic  t.iuie  mail,  anil  Itiat  they  won*  setit  \\p 
to  lljiji  by  Ibe  «nmc  tnrswnger.  Oho  ennivan  may  posa  through  th«  country 
where  another  inuy  fail  to  ivadi  tfs  di-nlinntiuti;  niul  ibc  very  Gsht  llint 
occiirrcxl  at  Unyanyenibe,  iu  wbieh  Mr.  Sianli'y  waa  involvt.1,  may  huro 
cicarcij  the  way  for  I'litiii'o  caravans,  Hiil  Iha'T only  tomutillon  Mr.  SlauUy's 
own  ttdveclurra  lo  show  the  ilifticiiilies  ihnt  i^mfitimci  Allrnd  raiaTuns  da 
their  way  to  L'jiji ;  and  if  Ilr.  Livin'Mloiio,  im  the  other  hiiiid,  did  noi  ^et 
■ny  lettern,  it  u  hccauxr-,  nu  I  have  sbowii,  uu  hjllerm  were  vriilteii  to  him,  iiis 
friends  Iwlicving  Lim  to  Iw  <l(«d. 

"  I  liojH^  Sir.  Stanlfy  lias  given  Dr.  Kirk  the  opl>orltlni(y  of  jltsllfyiiig  lilm- 
self;  bat,  howrvof  this  may  bo,  I  hnvn  tVIt  it  my  duly  lo  come  fi^rward  a^d 
make  known  to  lli«  public,  thmuj:h  yoitr  ooliimim,  tbu  nyinpnthy  and  friendly 
fcfliuE  Ibnt  Dr.  Kirk  has  nUvaye  onlerluiiied  for  li's  eld  friend  gind  felluw- 
tniviller,  Dr.  I.iringttoiic. 

"  I  am.  Sir, 

"  Your  obediont  humble  servant, 

"IIt.  a.  Ciiuneniu."' 


Here  is  a  k-ttot  wliich  will  muko  Dr.  Liviuj^toue  fntul«  as  it 
nialcc^s  mc  It  is  ffoui  tho  "  moral  idiot "  Shci'if,  tho  half-cn«te  tailor, 
will)  divined  nti  tbo  Kumn  tliat  Dr.  Liviitj^Htuiiu  was  iliiul,  luid  upoii 
thia  diriuatiou  eold  tito  Doctor  a  goods  for  ivory : 


(Communicated  by  the  Fcr(«i|;ii  OfliM  through  Lord  KsriELD,] 

"Zniiiibnr,  Miireh  10,  JS71. 

"Ut  IiOBD, — I  IiftT«  the  bonotlr  to  fcvnard,  in  Imnslation,  copies  Of  IcIUts 
just  rceafved  from  CJijI,  from  which  it  will  bo  wen  that  up  lo  five  monibs 
■mo  Dr.  LivioaKlono  was  at  a  place  namud  Miunktsu,  and  only  awaiting  ihe 
m™  and  nippTif*  wnt  off  by  me  laat  rtnr,  and  that  they  linvu  now  rntchnl 
liiin,  or  St  least  lieeu  forwaidnl  from  UjIJi  to  the  place  where  he  is. 

"  It  hciiiH  now  timo  to  close  l«tt<>rs  for  iransmiHion  hy  the  prc«rat  oeOMW^, 
I  shall  not  be  [tblo  lo  DlBko  inqniiy  ■'unoni;  Ihc  .\mbs  ucquiLinlnl  with  thrso 
parts  Bs  to  the  jioiitioa  of  the  places  named,  but  K'bioh  I  suppose  are  ou  tlic 
wi-stcm  side  of  the  Iske, 

■'  Jobs  Kibk." 
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(Tramlktioa.) 
"  To  Cocaiil  Kids  from  Shatt  BAsmciEii  dcm  At 

"  I  bavo  to  inCorin  ;mi  ibnl  oo  the  IGtli  or  Shkliui  (lOUi  Koran 
tntMrnger  cntne  fnm  the  people  of  1I«miiu«  wlUi  lattora  fmn  the  Ami 
uo  there,  Hul  OM  Gram  we  Doctor,  aad  thou  letter*  wan  dated  tlv 
»cjib(t5UiOD(ob«r).  I 

"  In  nmmtt  to  my  laqtiiriM  they  told  me  that  the  Doctor  ms  trcll,  all 
h«i  b*tl  1n*o  taOuiag,  and  that  h«  ia  (ot  the  pratnt  at  ih*:  town  oi  li^ 
with  liohuaod  bin  Obarih,  walliiiK  Fur  the  aata*aofi.  beloji  helpten,  1 
mMDS  uid  with  few  following — oitly  eight  nwn— to  that  ha  cauaol 
•laenkera  or  oMoe  down. 

"  We  ham  attit  off  iwnlre  of  our  raen  vilh  Americau  dotk.  kftnikii 
Mgu,  ooRce,  Mit,  tutopair  oriiho«*,*hol,  powder,  and  >0«|>i  tuwi  &  >niu] 
or  tnedieine  {quiuiuv).  i 

*  All  ttiat  li«  wns  in  ncod  of  we  hare  Mttt  to  hao,  and  I  remftln  I 
atroitinij:  hi>  ordcm  ■ 

-  Vated  20th  Shabui,  1267  (IStb  Numnber,  ](nO> 

"True  tniualatlon.  Jobs  K^ 

Tho  following  was  road : 

Sir  RoDiKiCK  VvaantKnt  commimicatixl  that  he  had  i 
Dr.  Kirk,  dated  aOth  April,  ltf71,  in  which  he  stotal  that  altboogb  i 
at  Zsnilbtr  bad  bem  to  Masemch  (the  place  where  Vt.  Liriitgatooo  m 
hMrd  cOi  bo  had  aaocrtained  that  it  was  abonl  a  month'*  }oum«f ,  my  j 
300  mile*,  wett  of  1'ansBnyikii,  ond  it  a  thririui;  ivnry  mart. 

Dr.  Kirk  is  of  opinion  timt  Liviogalonc  hnd  been  led  ihithor  Co  oxai 
western  lake  ho  had  beard  of,  and  Into  which  tho  water*  from  C« 
Sowed,  and  lo  aaoertAin  wbsthar  tbej  go  to  iho  wmt  and  the  Coi^ 
the  uorih  and  Nile  basin.  Ho  further  lw|>o(  tlml  if  LlringstOM  aboolj 
•ottlod  tbu  oulllow  of  the  Taoganyilia  he  will  be  aatislled,  and  IcKvs  t 
ml  of  Ibe  work  to  fntui*  iravetlera,  aeriog  that  bo  ha«  been  OQt  ujiwa 
Bn  jenm  and  mtut  aorely  want  real. 

Il  i(  wlisfaclorj-  to  know  that  abun-iant  (U[i{iUm  are  waiting  br  the  I 
at  Ujiji  on  hi*  rBturu. 

Dr.  Kirk  adda,  ibat  aa  the  raiiia  will  aoon  be  otct  he  can  aend  nnjr  1 
or  Faroe!*  to  I'jiji  in  about  a  month,  tbat  ia,  about  tbe  lat  of  June. 

Tiie  PxnnwirT  aaid  he  l^mod  aomc  diffiouUy  in  bdiertng  thai  ikere  H 
inlerral  of  noarly  300  mile*  betireeu  Kfanukeoa  aud  t^e  Tanj^oyikb 
letter  received  from  Livingiitoiu!  by  the  Ariibs  in  ciinr^  uf  luH  atores  at^ 
waa  only  tventy-Svo  days  in  trnniit.  Now  the  arora^  mte  of  InecUii 
these  countries  wu  only  ton  uiiIl'*  a  day ;  ao  thni,  judging  from  (be 
Goonplod  by  the  trannlt  of  tlie  Icltcn,  Hirrc  could  only  he  ao  btervalol 
miles  between  UJtJE  aud  Manakooo,  ioclndii^  the  fttutge  of  the  lake.  ll 
morctiviT,  Kitlafatlory  lo  find  that  Livingitoiie  wna  not  Etnlioued  in  an 
kroWD  CAtiniba!  (iTrilory,  at  bad  been  sujiposcil,  hue  in  a  llirivii^  iror;  t 
between  which  and  tbe  aea-coott  there  wa*  a  cooitiint  trade  eotnmunicalii 

Juno  26tb,  1871. — Sir  Ilcairy  ItawlissoD  in  hia  FreeideDtia]  Adi 
n&dCT  this  (lute,  said,  among  otfacr  things  relating  t«  geogntjl 
nutttorsi 
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With  rrgaid  *l»*  to  o«r  oilier  great  Afrlctn  piplorer.  Dr.  LivinsitoDc,  in 
»ro  Hill  kcjit  ill  n  »Ule  of  (he  mo«t  paiuful  niHpcnse.  Wo  l«arn  hy  (he  Iwl 
re[mtiii  from  Dr.  Kiik  nt  ZuiiKilmr.  dalwJ  la  Um  middlu  of  Auga«t,  that  tbe 
Arab  mcrchnnls  with  whom  Dr.  I.iviug«Uina  bad  travcllcil  from  the  eoath  up 
to  Slnnycninli,  hni  pwntj  on  from  (hal  yAvx  to  Ujiji,  and  rarty  in  tlie  month 
of  Juno  wcro  liniiy  oxpcctod  at  Unyaoyombe.  From  Livlnj(»t<qio  liimicif, 
hon-evcr,  no  dit«ct  icitolli^onco  liad  rcwotty  imchod  Zaocibtr,  ani]  i(  waa  ouly 
by  inference  that  Dr.  Kirk  Bui^jioaed  him  to  b«  ttill  nt  MnnyoiDftli.  The 
•econd  t»Uh  of  sujiphM  imeud«d  for  him  had  tu  the  mcna  time  y»tavA  on 
thTcaij^h  UDyonyeml*,  rn  roufe  to  UJiji,  nud  Dr.  Kirk  wm  anxicuBly 
awnillng  news  of  the  arrival  of  the  Anitrican  traTclier,  Mr.  Stanley,  at  that 
plnco,  Tliia  genllemnn,  who  i«  miiil  to  bu  of  tlio  trtic  exploring  tyf*.  left 
Bagamoyo  cu  the  caul  for  Djiji  in  Fehruntj  in»t,  and  intended  to  commuiii- 
CivU'  with  Liviusstono  before  prooevUing  furlh<:r  into  the  interior,  w  lliat  we 
iQuat.  nc«iTo  before  long,  frtiui  ihU,  if  uol  from  luiy  otlicr  quarter,  some  de&olie 
tultllisenoe  of  our  great  truvollor'n  {tn-Kiit  condition  and  hit  [•Iads  for  the 
future.  Thow  who  know  Mr.  Statilcy  pcnioiially  arn  much  imjirwscd  with 
hii  determinod  chnmetcr  and  ha  nptiludv  fur  ATricnn  travel.  Bis  exjiodllioii 
is  well  eijuipjicd,  and  be  enjo_v»  liie  great  adrnntago  of  havina  tecored  the 
BCrvicct  of  '  Bombny,'  the  uelt-known  faolotum  of  Spd:c  and  Oroul.  He  a 
cniircly  ddpnndcnt,  1  ninyiu!d,oahi!iowii  rewnrcrf,  and  is  actuated  apgarGully 
fajr  a  mere  Iuto  of  ndvrndiro  and  diwavury ;  and  I  need  liardly  say  that  if  ho 
niooesd*  in  ivsloring  I.irin union o  to  i»,  or  in  auditing  him  to  wIto  the  great 
Iffoblem  ot  the  npptr  dminago  into  the  Kilo  and  Congo,  he  will  be  welcomed 
by  this  Society  as  hMrtUy  nnd  ns  wnrmly  u  U  he  wvro  aa  Eiiglisli  eiiilorer 
acting  iiuder  our  own  immediale  au«]<ioM. 

It  will  \m  KCcn  from  Ibo  ubuvA  tliat  Sir  Ilonry  Itavrlinsoii  vu 
inclincf]  to  bo  cvanplimonlKry  wliai  Hjicaking  of  mo  at  that  ilatc. 

Tho  next  letton  rcceivorl  itbout  Dr.  LiviDgstono  oud  myself  arc 
(lat«d  25th  and  22ud  of  September,  1871,  aod  are  aa  followii: 

"Zujxibar,  Bcptcmber  Sfi,  1871. 

"  Dkab  Sin  HonirniOK,— You  will  sep,  by  the  nccoiml  wiil  to  tho  Foraigo 
Office,  (fant  difiianliit'a  have  sprnngt  np  in  Unyamwirzi  and  cut  c^T  Itjiji  from 
the  oout;  and  as  it  hiipiirn*  no  Ujiji  news  baa  beeu  received  for  umc  time 
back,  we  may  be  a  !oog  lime  in  6«t''fS  *"y  certainty  of  Dr.  Liringrtoac^ 
moviiaents. 

"  All  I  cau  say  is.  Ihnt  T  lack  reports  from  llial  ^^nt»  i  neither  he  nor  bis 
Atsb  friend  Hoham«l  bin  Gliarib  had  arrived;  but  thvrc  nos  a  atoiy,  which  I 
think  wortbbM,  to  llie  eflect  that  they  were  bulb  (o  go  ruuud  the  Bouth  end 
by  o-ftj"  of  Wctnhn. 

"  1  ou)  yet  get  no  corrccl  aeconnt  of  Manyema  :  every  one  knows  It,  but  I 
find  DO  one  who  has  been  (here.  I  have  srrn  poopla  who  have  crossed  (he 
Tanganyika  from  I'j'ji,  and  seen  the  Mnnycnu  caravans  scltinK  oni,  but  it 
ecmi*  to  be  rather  a  new  and  special  line  ot  trade. 

'■  I  am  glad  that  the  Governor  of  UnvBuy*mbe  le  lo  be  mnovcd :  ho  Is  the 
one  on  wbotn  tlie  war  there  is  bid,  and  if  he  had  been  killed  we  xhoald  oil 
hava  been  belter  salisded. 

■  Mr.  Shuilcy  n-as  at  Unyanyembo  and  in  tho  fiihl,  but  the  Ar*b»  absn- 
doncd  biiii ;  four  nf  his  men  were  killed,  but  ho  escaped.  His  pcusi>ecc  of 
gelling  on  is  at  [irceciit  smalt,  but  I  really  conitot  say  wheiu  he  dt'iltcs  to  go 
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lo;  lie  never  dbclMcd  liUpluni  liere.    I  •cnt  up  lctl«n  fiw  Dr.  Uirln 
wader  bia  »Te,  and  piit  ftlao  llie  ihiii2»  (of  the  nxoui  lot— ll»e  Aral  haa 
V  im.)  Sjt  Liviu^tou«  inio  his  Imnda. 

**  I  &UCJ-  be  will  make  «  point  of  tnMlinz  LtTlngitoiiio  fint ;  Imt  wlicU 
hiLving  tarn  nhat  U  leal  to  do,  bo  will  pnsh  on  at  come  bock,  I  cannut  ( 
Hi-  wjw  ill  of  icva  when  he  wroto,  biil  hu  got  toleraUj-  well 

"  Tlio  men  nlio  came  down  retarn  to-mumx«r,  Kiid  ouf^it  to  be 
Iwculyfii-e  dB)A  for  liio  toftii  i*  fiue,  lud  gtM*  »iid  food  plenty. 

"  B«liovc  me,  dear  Sir  Roderi^,  yonw  moil  wuccrcly, 

"Joii9i  Kina 


«  Znt«il«f,  Sti-rnabor  22.  1871 

*'  Mr  LftBii.—LetteM  Jart  notand  l-y  uprcinl  iiif*reujp^^i»,  who  hift  Uti 

ii,v<r[iibv  »l«n[  n  mOBlb  m,  Infoim  lu  uf  n  aJ  dlnsler  lliat  ha*  brfallcn 

Aralit-'litmicTil  there, (itia  tlmt  will  In  all  bkelihood  Mop  the  rgad  to  Ujiji  i 

KiirHEitc  for  ewue  tiuii-  to  ooiuf. 

"All  ooconnu  agrm  m  lo  the  tnain  litcta ;  but  nntunlly  llic  lettera  u-rit 
by  Mr.  Stanley,  an  Amcrionn  nmllcmnn,  who  W4u  uu  tliv  *ivl,  are  the  m 
cfrttumjitniitini  nuU  reiinble.  1  am  iiidubled  to  Mr.  WehK  'ho  Atuert 
(kiuMil  bcrv,  (or  suiiie  delaiU  n'latv^  In  tliosv  Ivlton,  nhii^ii  uill,  no  doubt, 
piililiihed  ill  fVill  clwwhen'.  ISriofly  th«  pwilion  i«  tiiia  :  (he  Amb  coli 
of  ihc  interior,  wlioM  n^trc  i*  Unjanycmbc,  liu  (at  Koat  time  been  led 
n  act  of  avuidoiui,  uii|}riQOi]>led  nicu,  whoMo  actK  of  eitorlioQ.  loth  on  Da(F 
tuvX  Uiv  poorer  ArnU,  have  (or  «viie  time  back  heiii  octnplained  of  lo  Si 
Uui-,;haah,  who  in  iiii|>otvi>l  to  interfrrc  al  Hiich  a  diitlnnoc  m  long  n«  tlitniH 
wtll  for  the  Arab*.  A  chief,  wliouc  village  wiw  one  day'*  jounoy  dislancoj 
the  ni.tici  rtioil  l"  I'jiji  and  KainKtie,  fi'll  imclcr  the  diai'lmsiirc  of  ihc  Un] 
iiypmbo  lelllm,  auJ  his  plnce  n'ii»  nltnclnil  in  due  cuurrw  by  a  fijiw  of  all 
]5iX)  Diuolicts.  Soulii^  iLiiI  liPCOuU  ik)!  liulJ  the  bluckado.l  Tllla0D,be  rett 
will]  his  fullowcm,  and  fomicd  an  arahiigh  for  tlie  rttnni  of  the  attacU 
jxirty,  when  Inilon  with  ivory  and  olher  btioly,  Tlie  rrinilt  mtu  dt*i»1roaj 
tiir  AmltJ,  unci  n  grnit  mivny  werr  killed,  including  tea  ot  twenty  of  ( 
kAuc's,  iiit'ii  uf  ^i-od  liiniily  lieri'.  'I'be  Antb  rctnat  auoii  beciiaie  a  rout,  I 
iiiucli  iirvi|H.*tty  \t8H  liAt,  Forlunattly  Mr.  Stanley,  wlio  trna  vrrak  and 
lYom  (eviT,  nmnnjid  lo  leliirn  to  Unyaiiyriiibo,  but  lie  »a»  ahandoncd  fciyil 
Anibs,  M'huie  couiliict  he  jipuikx  of  as  isunrdly  in  t)ic  cxtirnie. 

"  Such  la  the  cuDBtaur  »l.ite  of  thingii  in  Oeiitul  Africa.  Tint  raid  lo  \] 
win  now  be  t-liut  foi  a  time,  and  uheii  «e  lu.iy  n^jain  benr  of  l>r.  Liviti^ 
ia  moat  tinciTtnin.  One  of  the  Dirn  who  c.inie  down  now  aay>  thai  tlicrc  1 
a  rumour  that  Blnliumed  l>in  (itiatili  and  tlie  wtiiic  man  (Dr.  l.ivinpiUjI 
iiuuld  couie  back  ftoiu  SLuiyema  by  way  of  Mnrungu  end  Wctnta.  'J 
r<'[>orl  is  U'urth  Lulbiii};,  I  ouiiaidvr,  but  I  may  u  wvll  lucution  il. 

•'The  ln*l  lot  of  things  sent,  by  Mr.  ChiiU'liill  bad  rtaelicd  UuTanycinbaj 
I  Iiave  bcfuie  reporlcd ;  but  1  now  learn  ihal  llic  hiadninn,  in  wlioae  <t>ai 
tliev  were,  diod  thu  day  nflcr  acttiiiB  out  for  Ujiji,  nod  the  g<«>3*  were  broui 
biicl:  lo  Ciiyanyitiihe.  ]  linv«  little  faiih  now  in  the  ilieikh  Saved  1 
golim,  and  ahall  irtile  to  iU.  Stanh'y,  who  will  t>r<.l*bly  col  ha»«  been  it 
n»  yet  toquit  tile  plnci',  and  amlioriiW'  bim  to  nialia  sirei'i  arrangtmcnU  M 
mil  to  j^et  the  goodK  fur»'arded,  or  If  not,  to  net  for  me  to  tiie  heat  of  . 
Jnd^mcni  iu  iirolecliiig  ihem  from  jilundor ;  bul  in  audi  a  atalo  of  tilings, 
ihis  it  will  u  luyal  fortuuate  if  they  have  etcajwd,  aud  ever  rtach  ill 
dutiuatiiin. 

"  Thu  ineBengcra  will  atait  on  Ihelr  toluin  iu  a  day  ur  Iwo,  and 
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ftUtlff*MOBl|iHtb  thejoBiDC/    nwtljr  In  •Dvttily  or  KTeuty^Sve  &^  fur  tbe 
■mtf  wfluc  b  <Xfta  an-i  r<:»)  ijlirity. 

To  thu  Arab  ivorv  Irwio  lite  prcsnit  jiowlion  of  A&in  iinioit  icrioiii; 
ihej  Imve  now  ccltlcd  for  up  iii  llm  couutry,  and  collooted  kImiiI  them 
Ilii)uiinii<ls  of  »litvc«  ilrawii  fi\iiii  iLe  comilry  ileolf;  tliute  Uwy  cruinul  do 
ivliti<.>ut,  mill  yot  c&onot  trust ;  tlipy  &[c  alt  armod,  .ind  iqaj  liirn  >g:tinsl  iMa 
miuteni. 

•'  The  chief  iriili  whom  they  nre  nt  wnr  i»  «»ll  ptovuled  with  nmis,  nad  m 
ciranii  of  bis  is  now  on  tho  wny  ni>  with  scvcrnl  liuudrt'J  kvM  of  [lowdor. 
To  atop  tliisv  [)«o]itu  ou  ibu  wiif,  til!.'  Wiieainni  liuve  bcdu  told  ah-uidy  to 
ailnck  Huii  ijUiinJnr  them ;  but  this  too  aiaj  tw  but  ll>e  b«giniiiiis  of  Rimilni 
Allockg  ifa  Arnh  ciravan* ;  Tor  the  wiM  Irilini,  wboD  once  plunder  hu  been 
encouraged,  will  cars  little  whom  ihcy  attack. 

"  1  Uv.-,  Sc. 

"  Joii\  KlUK, 
*•  Acliii^  P^ilillcal  Agunl  AnJ  ConBul  for  ZansiUr. 
"iiirlG»AXViu,B." 

Oaittala  B.  F.  Dobtok  mU  this  n-aa  not  ilir  tint  tiran  thnt  di^liirhuiCM 
liad  brnkva  out  l)etwc«a  th«  AmU  tmdicj;  ccmmnailic*  and  tbo  nntkn  of 
Utiyftnyoinbe  iiid  UnyiwnwoE).  Tinj  jir«»«nt  slato  of  things  rolghl  cootinuc 
for  two  or  Utrce  yam ;  but  If  LlvingMwie  wiohwl  to  avoid  |)a»ing  tbroujjli 
tlmt  district  ihcio  would  bo  uo  difficulty  iu  lii»  retiiming  by  the  »aiub  of 
Lake  TnaETinyikn,  At  (lie  snirii-  time,  a  while  mm  like  I.IvJD^toEHv  fcarlcM, 
and  spmking  tlie  nulive  Liiigtiu^,  would  bo  able  safely  10  ji&aH  tbrOD^ 
plaoe*  ill  which  no  block  mau  dur«  veiitnve.  Uo  had  uot  lliu  «1ii;litt«t  faw 
wlUi  regurd  to  Llvin^lone.  He  ints  convince!  tint  the  niomonl  siiythlng 
bsppcni.'d  to  hiiu  the  news  would  rnjitdly  rprciul  tn  the  ooniit,  and  th«  Society 
KVUld  b«ar  of  it  alinotl  as  if  it  came  by  Iclegrnph, 

November  27th. — Sir  U>3iBr  Bawussox  anuouoovd  that  he  hod  a  com- 
municalion  to  tnnketoiberaoclbgonauoilienmbjtotia  which  th<:  tiL-ogmphiMi 
Society  took  on  «>|ually  warm  iutvrot — namely,  Dr.  Livingstom.'.  Ai  iliv  kit 
meeting  he  hftd  oceaiion  to  rend  ccriaiu  k'ticrs  which  had  been  ailJivsiK.'d  by 
Dr.  Kirk  to  0"r  Imo  mvrred  Prrsident  and  to  the  Oovtmnifut  of  Bomboy,  iu 
whichhedfdcribcdthcaecidcnialoulbmikof  Icoublcisin  AfridnvhichhadcutolT 
the  comuiuuicalion  batw(«n  the  *ca-cmst  and  Lake  Tanganyikii.  Tbe  dmpatoh 
oil  thu  iitiuiu  aiibjec I  addressed  by  Dr.  Ktrk  to  thr  l''ucci^'u  UQici.'  liad  Rinoolhcn 
Iweii  TK^ulved,  aiid  provrd  t»  W  a  dnplieAtc  of  ibnt  tietoru  reail,  addremed  to 
the  (ioviTumont  of  UomVny.  He  wlilicd  now  to  aniiounci.'  Ihe  mcaaum  which 
tile  Council  had  that  day  propoccd  to  uwlvrlake  iu  eoniiequvnco  of  the  receipt 
of  llinc  Ictlcra.  It  appi«nx1  to  the  Council  and  himself,  now,  thnt  thn  hope 
which  wo  bad  of  commnnlcatinK  with  Dr.  Liviugvione  tlirongli  Mr.  Sianley, 
the  Anierioan  (rarvllur,  mual  for  Iho  present  tie  abandoned ;  and  it  had  beoome 
conoeqiieatly  their  duly  to  cast  about  for  aotne  olbor  mooi  uf  rcacIiiDg  him. 
Tbuir  iuleution  now  was  to  addrtvs  the  Foitagn  OQke,  with  a  view  of  arrangiag, 
either  diroclly  frotu  tlio  Foroigu  Office  or  Ihroagh  oo-<i|iotiitiou  bctweoi  the 
Foriitjpi  Office  and  our  Sod«ly,*omeineiaaof  CDOimuiiicalini;  with  the  interior 
dixtnct  where  Livb;;alOM  wa*  snppoMd  to  be.  One  pine  propowd  wm  to  scad 
native  mcsBcageia,  otbriug  a  rowanl  of  one  hundral  guinea*  to  wbicherer 
would  bring  back  a  tetter  iu  Dt.  Livlugsloac'a  bandwriting  to  the  ata-ooMt; 


ADotbcr,  nconimMi(Leii  hj  <nic  of  our  African  tnvoUen,  km  to  orgfot 
cxpedilion  hc«dcil  b;r  ^me  «X|inrieticcil  kiid  vclt-quiiUG«d  Enrt^imD. 
of  tbow  two  nmugemeat*  tnigbt  ho  iuo«t  Bilri«1)t«  to  [iiinti«  would 
Upon  the  nmll  of  ibeir  oommttoication  vitlt  tli«  Vtmipi  Office;  but 
BoOMtr  might  ren  ueured  tlmt  tho  Concdl  would  Utn  oo  metia*  untrU 
QSCCttaininK  irhctbur  Dr.  UriDgxtaaa  wu  dclninod  a  llMijcniA,  wbfin  hi 
htta  P>  Ions  nportcd  to  be  ■tayiag,  is  compuf  with  the  Amb  Inider  Uoha 
binGhorib. 

Ur.  UonnrzD  Rasum,  oq  b«ing  uked  br  bis  opinion,  mA  hid  »cijctj 
in  Abymnia  tanght  liim  that  thD  boat  way  to  get  infonaatioD  rrvm  j 
viduahi  at  a  ^i*uincf  wa«  V  MndiB(  naliv*  uaWM^en.  On  tiata  dilSi 
ooc»ioiM  b«  ndoptctl  this  plan  oT  ootDtnuDiMttng  with  the  Ua^daU  cap| 
from  UaHowah.  He  emplojol  three  difCerant  moMBDgtn— (oe  Chrid 
uiolhOT  a  MohMtinwihui,  aud  a  third  a  native  of  WesMn  AbgraalriU.  Ho 
tiuta  by  (lilTercnt  ToutM,  and  vm  perfectly  ocmvinccd  that  they  were  IgMf 
ol  MCb  othfrt*!  nioTQinentR.  One  of  then),  it  vas  troe,  ooi>co^«d  *  lett«r 
iMoagbt  it  buili :  but  the  other  two  retarDod  within  ten  days  of  Ihe  protn 
time  inth  auihenttc  intclUgimcc.  Sereral  Arabs  at  MoicAt,  «ho  bad  lnir« 
u  lar  a*  I^ke  Tangutjilca,  had  aesured  him  ibal  Iboro  wa*  do  diOicuiq 
going  np  and  down  w-itb  bifida  and  olber  aitielee  tat  barter. 

Ooncral  ItiaDT  felt  ooavinoed  that  the  plan  rMomraeadcd  \rj  Ur.  lloM 
nvnilit  cntircl}'  fail.  In  Ali^loift  singlo  tiSTeUen  might  go  ftom  one  du 
]ut  of  the  cuuiitrr  to  ncotW,  but  On  the  eait  coatt  of  Africa  tbej  amid  j 
All  traTclien  nintt  there  be  aeoompuued  bj  tmnrAiia  with  a  body  of  an 
mm.  Tbo  only  caravans  that  performed  the  Journey  to  the  Uke*  wen  tl 
of  tracer*,  to  whom  Uio  time  oocapiod  mu  of  no  tnotnent,  and  if  th«  Sod 
depoidcd  on  nny  single  nativo  Roing  in  with  n  caravnn  and  baring  to  wail  n 
ht  could  ictnm  with  another,  they  might  probably  iiaro  to  wait  five  youi 
inoiv.  Ho  wan  coDTiDced  tho  only  xaaua  ol  commimicating  with  UringsA 
Itiui  of  reecuinit  bim  vonld  bo  liy  wndin;  an  onlOTpri»ln;  English  trtrel 
from  Zftiiribar  with  a  Kniall  armed  party,  well  prorided  with  snppliM. 

Ur.  lUttAK  wiRhcd  to  add  that  he  had  oomuunicatod  by  me<uu  of  14 
smgtrs  with  ctiicfs  in  tbe  distant  Oalla  couutry,  (0  reach  whom  a  Jooni^ 
thirly  or  forty  ilays  wan  required.  Ho  thought  there  might  bo  no  ' 
tiybig  both  plaas. 

Tbe  PaesiDKltT  said  tbe  Council  bad  decided  CrA  to  by  the  plan 
a  reward  to  naliTo  ntewedngKl,  and  if  that  failed  they  tuighl  tbea 
(bo  more  aeriooa  affair  of  sendlug  an  os|)cditioo. 

Tbo  following  wrrMpoiidcnce  relating  to  Riippliea  fo 
Dr.  LivingetoDc  bsH  hocu  isanod  from  the  Foieigu  Offico : 

_ "  Dr.  LiviKosTOKE  (o  Dr.  Kuut. 

"  Ujiji,  Oeloler  30,  IE 
"  Sib,— 1  wrote  on  the  SSth  sud  28lb  two  rery  lionied  loltvn,  one  foe  j 
Olid  the  viiier  for  Lord  Clarendon,  which  were  forwarded  to  CDvanyembr.; 
bad  jtiBt  iv«clioii  liii*  pIsM.  ihdrouchly  judcd  ;n  l>ody  and  ti>!ud.  ai»d  tm 
tlmt  j'oiirat!*'''''^'"'^'^"^''^'"^''  "^''''^  <>"  ihccoodxTou  smt  forrl^ 
and  ivort'  fbi'  himtelf.    Be  had  liiTiud  ou  Ili«  Koran  and  tmiitst  Ihatl 
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dttl.  IBA«bo«nttto  the  Ooveraorof  UnyAnfcmbo  ttmt  lis  liad  Kutrians 
to  UutTWMi  Iffcs  ntiurii«d  and  reported  my  dvceww,  »nd  ho  wiahrd  Uie  per- 
mtmion  of  the  Govflrnor  to  »dI1  ihe  goods.  He,  however,  knew  from  mfin  who 
CAtno  from  tno  in  Mftnycma  tbat  I  wh»  uear  (.'Jijl,  &t  liambftrK,  nod  wnitlnft 
for  bitn  and  supplies;  but  wlion  inyJrJaiids  licro  |>n>t««t«d  ag&iDst  tin.-  nle  of 
JDj  goods,  lie  iuvorinbly  aniwcKi], '  You  know  nothing  sbout  <)ic  niattur ;  I 
■nao  know  that  tlie  Cnmul  orderul  nie  to  tcmnin  one  month  nt  Ujiji,  Rtid  then 
mU  off  and  letum.'  Wliea  1  euoc,  he  said  Ludliu  hod  w  oidortd  bim.  Vrvoi 
the  Banina  ilans  foa  Miit  I  Imm  that  Lu<iha  wvut  tu  All  Lin  Rilim  hin 
Itnahid,  n  nerson  notorionaly  diahoniMt,  nnd  \u-  rv-conii]icn<loil  Sh«re(>r  B.-i8lLu  as 
\viAtt  of  tlic  caravnn.  No  looiiiir  did  hg  obtain  command  thna  ho  n'ent  to 
Miiiiauind  NmBur,  vfho  furu»bod  twenty  full  boxes  of  sonp  nnd  ci);lit  cnurn  of 
brandy,  to  be  retailed  in  lh«  eounu  of  the  Journey  iuliuid.  At  Uogaraoj-o  Shcncf 
ttoi  n  qnantity  of  opium  and  pinpon'dcr  from  two  fi&ntitos  thert^wlioaemiior* 
ud  unknown  to  ax.  In  their  houw  t^honwf  brok«  tlie  aoup  bcnUe  and  stvn-d 
the  contonU  in  my  btlea;  the  bnmdy  cnxcx  wcm  knpt  c.ntiro,  nnd  pagHKi  t'lU- 
ployed  to  carry  IbL-tii  oud  ike  Opium  aud  gtinpoivdet,  nnd  paid  out  of  my  hnlra. 
The  llanikus  nnd  SliOTeefliad  inlerpoeed  [hciroivn  Inule  Kpecuktion  bdtwccn 
two  Goseniment  oflicon,  and  theno»foru'nnl  all  Ilio  cxi«m»«8of  ihdioHmey 
were  dc6>ycd  out  of  my  inpplioi,  and  Sh(^^T■c1^  wn»  nbiD  to  send  bacK  to  his 
acoomplieee  ^re  frutbttiK  of  ivory  from  I.'nyaiiycmbc,  value  eomc  £00;  the 
pagazi  azaln  paid  by  me.  He  wm  iu  no  Lurry  to  uid  nr,  but  «pfnt  fourlcm 
moDlb)  ID  troFening  a  OlBtance  that  couM  easily  liave  Wu  aocumiilUiitd  in 
three  If  wc  ilnluot  two  rnonllm'  dolrnliiin  by  eickiiew,  wu  liavo  »ti!i  twplvn 
moaths,  of  which  nine  were  ilcvotcd  to  tbi;  privnto  intcrcKt*  of  the  Bnnlans  nnd 
Sherettf.  He  OUi  riot  with  my  ipjodd,  buying  t!ie  best  proviiirmj  nnd  drink 
the  coontiT  allorded ;  liwd  in  my  lent  till  it  waa  »o  rolleu  and  full  of  hole*  I 
never  ootilo  nsaJt  ooce;  retiinin«d  twomoulbsal  lliree  acTeral  jilocot  rviaiting 
bnmdy,  ojnam,  goopowder,  nnd  f«np,  and,  theso  boln^  Aoisbtid,  on  rvaohing 
Ujiji  h«  would  go  no  furtbor.  Here  it  Is  commonly  mnoricd  he  lay  dmok  foi' 
a  moiith  at  ■  Kitne,  the  dum,  ponibc,  and  palm- toddy  all  boDght  with  my  fine 
auiuKBtn  U«d8.  He  Isaued  twenty-four  yarda  of  calico  per  month  for  bimaclf, 
ci}lb[  ynrd«ditto  for  mch  of  his  tivoelnvee,  eight yanl«  ditto  for  hie  woman,  and 
eighl  yards  ditto  to  AnBthe,tbo  other  headman  ;  and  whonhesout  Mveuof  the 
liuiiiiui  sIbvvs  employed  by  Ludbn  to  me  nt  Uambnrru  tic  would  not  allow  me 
more  Lliiin  two  fraeilahs  of  the  very  coarwat  bends,  cvidcntlj-  cxobnngtd  for 
my  fioo  »LUi«auis,  a  few  piece*  of  calico,  and,  iu  ■:rrHt  nivrcy,  lialfof  thoooffm 
and  auear,  Tho  Blarca  came  witboui  londg.  Sliorevf  tiolthcd  up,  aa  nbot-o 
i^ted,  by  selling  oif  all  extKvpt  the  other  half  of  tko  cnfTrr  and  iU;:nr  nud  one 
bundle  of  uiisilenbte  beads,  nnd  four  pieces  of  calico.  IIr  went  oS  from  this, 
but  hearing  of  diBlurlBinwai  at  Unyanyenihe,  dej»sited  bis  trory  in  a  villugn 
Dear  to  this,  and  ccmingbnck  took  the  four  picoea  of  calico,  and  I  received, of 
all  the  000  calico  and  beads  you  seat,  not  a  single  yard  or  string  of  beeuls. 
Aivathc,  the  other  lieadman  otDployed,  was  a  iip<icl.ttor  of  all  iho  plundw  by 
Bhorucf,  from  the  ooaxt  upward*,  and  Dover  opcniii  hia  mouth  in  remonRttanoo 
or  in  tending  back  a  report  to  bis  employer.  Ud  uxniiilty  nincmk-d  an  intir- 
mity  from  you  wliloh  prevented  hiiu  Umcu  iwrfonniug  a  sinulu  duty  (or  mc. 
lie  had  his  sbepa  long  bcfuro  he  was  engaged,  and  ho  iitat«a  to  tne  that  Ibe 
largo  fleshy  growth  came  u]>  at  once  on  reaching  Ujiji.  It  M  Dot  hydrooelc 
but  aaroooelc,  and  hin  own  stati:ment  proved  that  the  |nin  he  feigned  had 
entirely  ceasud  wheti  u  fritsid  of  luinc,  I)iigumb«,  olTered  to  convey  hitn  by 
short  eaay  stDHoii  to  inc.  U«  ri^f  used,  Itoiii  believing  that  the  Banian*  bare  k> 
mucb  ^owerora  w  that  be  will  be  paid  in  fnU  for  all  the  time  he  has  been 
devonnog  my  gooda,  though  quite  unable  to  do  any  duly.  Duaumbe  alao 
oAilrcd  to  convey  a  xnckct  of  tcltora  that  waa  dulivercd  to  Sbcreof  iii-rc  a;  my 
ftgent,  but  when  he  told  him  that  he  was  nbotit  to  start  it  was  not  fortlicomtng. 
It  waa  probably  dutfttoyeii  to  prvrent  my  seeing  Ibe  liet  of  g}x>da  you  aent  by 
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one  RtMani  to  Unynnvcmbe.  With  dna  deferenoe  to  your  iudgmtmt,  H 
ftll  the  «Kpeiuai  iiiciirrt'il.  oi>  ftvl  iluwu  agklut  DM  In  Uiillift  a  books,  from 
Buiuii^  who  l>y  fraii<i  coiivir'til  ft  caravitn  U  h^p  mc  into  «  Kmtifiolion  i 
tliCtrowD  Rrmd.  Miihaina<l  Naivir  ciin  revcttl  thu  nuii«*or  t)io  ufher  llaiiil 
aoooiDplUc*  ot  Siicracf  wbo  ujooifcd  iu  Bupplacting  help  fvc  nie  into  a  tm 
■pccuUttan;  theyou/lil  tu  jm-ibeslavai  «i-u(  I'.v  Ludb*.  and  ItFi  llnin,  ti 
Utniau,  FtooT«r  Item  Slicnnf.  1  tvport  iliig  ci*o lo  hrr  Unjnilj' '«  Gotmtiuki 
Hi  wtII  a»  to  yon,  and  bclii^vc  tlint  jonr  band*  irill  llicrcliy  bo  slroi^tbrned' 
wo  that  jniilicc  in  doM  lo  iu«  and  Ibat  due  punUbiucnt  be  lutlktcd  <m  tha  Bag 
nDs, on  Sli<M\-cf, and  AwAlbe,uido&Uit>ltaiiiaueIar«iiwlioU<ffli.>iland  tbwarli 
tnciniUa^U'-rfuirillmjiiheapgagaBaiiimtoivdialoiiiyouri'ri.aciiOL'.  In  lutrul 
iu;  (be  malWr  of  Rii<p1i<»  iknl  mm  for  mu  to  tbc  liAiiiin  Ludha,  yoa  uanu 
liar*  bam  ueaware  uiBt  uur  Uuvvroiufiil  furlildti  iis  ttrviuibt  to  cm  {joy  slaH 
Tlie  conmiislioiiiir  and  couhuI  at  Luunila,  ua  the  Wnt  C«aal,  Mint  all  the  tn 
to  &t.  UL'kniL  lV>r  ralhiT  «lii]iii)  trrvanlM,  m  at  iiul  lo  incui  lite  dispteaMire  i 
111*  Foreiiin  Office  by  iwinji  very  citiv<r  rorliipicnj  (Uvea  within  call,.  I0  tl 
v«Q-  frvinR  circumiiaDccs  you  mention,  during  the  viAiIation  of  cholera,  and  j 
tlic  nlHCuve  cif  (lie  iuEtni<.'liuuii  1  bad  encluavd  to  eiii[4iiy  free  men  nnd  m 
alnra,  as  uliu  in  Iho  uon-a|ipeaniiic«  of  tbv  divch*  fm  money  L-uclmcd  iu  tl 
lout  |<ai.'kcl,  tlic  citll  00  Tiiidlia  wae,  ixtihnpii,  tbo  vaKJctt  ciiiise,  ai>d  I  trust  tlM 
}oii  will  not  consider  mn  un^atcful  if  1  point  out  ihnt  it  inrolvnd  a.  great  mil 
tako.  Ludlin  ii  jiulilu  cnouiik,  but  tliu  alavc  tmdc,  and,  indeed,  moat  otlri 
tmSiia,  ie  carriud  on  obicfly  by-  liio  mouey  ot  UanioDit — UriUsh  aubjctit*^  w^ 
I'l-oelvQ  moat  of  tba  profit*,  and  adMUIy  let  tlie  odium  of  slaving  fall  a 
llio  Arabii.  Tliey  bale  iia  Kngliab,  and  rejoice  more  onr  our  hllura  tlui 
»ioeCHi(>B.  I.udha  Kent  bin  owu  and  other  Ikninn  (tnvec,  at  $00  Ji  jvti 
while  the  U8IU1I  [>a.v  of  Iriv  nivu  at  Zanzibar  ii  rrum  %'-B  to  $30  a  ycftr.  II 
will  charge  euormoiie  JDlerent  on  lh«  tuuuty  adTanct'l—it  ia  rvjuxtedofSI 
vr  25  per  cent. ;  and  even  giip^nsiD;;  Slxn-cfa  dUlcnicot  thai  Ludfa&  toll 
bioi  out  to  go  tw^ond  U^iji,  bill  nfi«r  dnv.  inoulli  mII  off  all  and  rctom,  to  b 
quite  unirne,  it  i«  paMin^  atcitni^e  that  every  (oic  i^f  tlio  Uaniaa  slavca  em 

Iiloyed  ilotidy  uiuei'ted  ihut  iliey  wcil-  not  lo  Callow,  but  to  ftccc  inc  liaclt 
hail  tio  hold  ou  i>eoplt<  wlio'kuew  that  lliey  would  not  be  allowed  ti 
keep  their  waeM.  It  ia  nUo  very  rvDiaikable  tbat  tbe  objects  ot  ywi 
rararao  thould  bv  sn  omnnlotely  frtiMraled  by  Baniant  oonniviAg  witl 
Slicreer  nlmovt  within  the  Nnadaw  of  the  (^otunilnte,  and  neither  dra|pauu 
nor  other  paid  uOiciulft  under  your  orders  give  any  informalion.  The  diaf 
ntcters  of  Ali  biu  Sak-m  bin  ICfMchId  nud  of  hi«  oliu'iu  Slier««<f  oould  aoucftl] 
liave  been  bid  from  them.    Why  employ  llieni  nitlioiil  characioa? 

"  Youm  rery  iraly, 

"J>ATtD  LtTOi-QSrOJUK." 

•'  P.S.— Ncveiiibcr  IG,  187I-— 1  rtgret  tho  rwittsity  of  biingine  the  few 
gnlns  very  tinplcnwini  lubji-ct  before  you,  but  I  have  ju»t  reeeivml  iiifcTuiBtiOfl 
And  Icliora  thai  make  the  matter  doubly  Mrioua.  Ur.  Churchill  iufonnod  nM 
In-  a  letter  of  Scplvmber,  18T(\  Dial  her  Majeety'a  GoveruiDcut  hod  moM 
kindly  «cnt  lOOlV.  fot  euiii'lies  to  be  fortrardcd  lo  me ;  some  difficulties  liaj 
occurred  to  prciTant  AOO/.  worth  from  starting,  but  ia  Ibo  hfginiil^  d 
November  all  were  removed.  But  yoit  hiid  rvcounu-  to  davea  agiiin,  Mti 
one  of  these  slat'ui  now  informs  me  that  they  reniaiunl  at  Ua;auoya  find 
moullis,  or  till  ibe  end  of  Petiruary,  18*1.  Nu  one  looked  utar  Ibem  durini 
tliBt  time,  but  a  [lunixir  reaclml  ihem  that  ibe  Conmil  wsa  coming,  and  ol 
ihiry  tUrtcd  txto  dny*  before  yoiu  arriv.-il,  not  on  Iheir  buninttta,  bat  on  aonU 
private  Irii)  of  your  own.  'rbcte  ilavra  carae  to  Unyatiycmbc  ia  Uay  last 
mid  there  they  iny  Ibat  Ibe  war  broke  out  in  Jvt.t',  and  gave  them  asooj 
<xciiiic  to  he  tbciv  silll.    A  i\Lok'  yuur  bun  tliuo  beL<u  «j*ai  in  fensling  sIbtm 
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on  60C>!.  lent  hy  (i(> vomiite.it  to  tnc.  Like  the  mtia  viho  mis  (empted  to 
ilupnir  wlicn  lis  brukc  the  plioto^raph  4>l  bis  nii'c,  1  ieol  inclined  to  rclin- 
qitish  tlie  liope  ot  dVfr  ^tliug  liolp  Intn  Zaniibir  tu  finiali  t)ia  lilllv  work 
1  Uivo  tUll  (o  do.  I  want  jitvn,  not  sUvc«,  ami  (n«  inoQ  arc  abuuiLiut  tii 
ZflQiiilKii ;  but  if  iho  mnlior  in  oaminittcd  to  Luillia,  inKtvad  of  so  eiutgetio 
Arnb,  with  mam  htlti^  sii|ii;riiitL-uiIcncci  by  tout  dragORian  ta  othon,  I  may 
tvnil.  twfuty  ywini,  and  youf  elaves  dant  arid  fail," 


"  T>r.  Lrn^Qersysx  to  Df.  Kibk. 

*■  t'Dyanycmbi',  Ktbruufj-  20,  1S72. 

••  Ms   DBAR  Kiiw,— A»  I  am  tending  by  Mr.  .Sinnloy   for  6fty    frt«in«D 

from    ^aDzilnr  lu  niablc   tnv  to  Giiish  up  my  ivorli,  I    bvg  yon  to  lavonr 

mn  with   your  (uBui'ut'e  wiili    llie   Sullaii,  tW  bu  ninv  ^m  me  an  abk^ 

hmdnuin  to  leail   them  iiuicldy  livie,  aud  conliiiuu   xviili  tav  till    I   bare 

liaishiwl  what  I  have  still  to  do — a  man  of  gnai  cliaractcr,  wilUo^  Vi  work 

for  tav,  anil  on  no  nccotiot  to  attempt  to  iollict  (tir)  any  private  ajirciilatioD 

on  my  pxiK'ditiuii.    It  ia  uecctaary  to  be  capiicil  on  thi«  Mini;  but  il  he 

pmvci  biniaolf  a  j^ood  vuor^nlic  bivulinau.  wbcu  we  come  into  tli«  country 

wlii-ru  ivory  Is  iibiitiiiaut  I  ahall  try  to  loako  it  ivoith  hia  while  (u  bare 

eutuu  by  iiioani  of  my  own  hooiIi'.     If   bo  baa  f.one  with  a  caravan  pnri- 

oualy,  be  will  know  what  dntiea  hu  ou-c*  to  the  chief  uf  iL     \Vc  uliall  ac*, 

OB  ilia  arrival  lica-,  by  the  manner  in  which   be   baa  obeyed  Mr,  Stanley*! 

iiiitnictitiiis  as  to  tha  doukeya  and  incii,  wbulh«r  he  14  qnabGed  to  accoiopncj 

me  further.    Ilia  duly,  a«  you  veiy  projicriy  told  otiiere,  ia  to  do  what  ue  ia 

onlornl,  aud  8eo  ibnl  thoxc  under  bim  Aq  the  aame,  wllhoul  rrfvionm  to  the 

cuaioitia  or  I'tnclieei  of  any  other  oarnvau.    1  wiah  you  to. band  nver  to 

Mr.  tlccry  M.  Stanley  tlie  auin  of  jEoOOoulof  the  money  placed  iu  your  hands 

for  my  uae  by  her  Ma}e8ly'a  GvvcrnmoQt,  lo  ba  laid  out  by  bim,  and  you  will 

receive  bid  receipt  aa  a  aullicicnt  ackonwlcdgnient  from  me.    Uv  knowa  the 

kiud  of  mea  and  tiecesnriea  I  need,  aud  I  am  auiv  your  cunaular  jnfiucnou  will 

be  used  to  help  bim  lo  get  nil  I  leiiuiie,  and  a  api-«ly  dejiartnre  of  the  party 

inland,    li'  yuu  received  two  letters  wtlitcn  biutily  on  the  '^\.\i  of  October, 

1871,  ac  lOOtl  as  1  ratcbcd  Ujtji,  dim  for  you  and  the.  olh>-r  for  UtitA  Clarendoai, 

you  may  have  bcca  led  to  employ  Banian  or  ullicr  alavci  again  inalead  of  free 

lucii.     Do  not  heaitate  1  pleve  at  ouce  la  diBcbar,;e  tliem,  no  matter  what 

evjieaac  may  bavu  bwii  incurred.     I  have  giveo  Mr.  Stanley  a  draft  on 

n.imbay  iu  caao  ol'  your  linvinj  a|wnt  all  the  money  (lOStK.)  aent  by  Ooveni- 

ment.    No  alavra  miut  bu  (cni,  for  all  Ihoao  aticady  employed  came  full 

of  the  idea  that  they  ux>re  not  to  folluw  but  force  mo  back,  and   tliey 

pealtlfdy  swore  (fatsi:Iy,  of  euine.)  that  yoti,  the  conaiil,  bod  ao  tnatnictcd 

lli«P.      1  cncloBf  n  rtceiirt  f-ir  a  i>ock"i  cbronoineler  from  the  captaiu  of 

any  inan>of-war  who  may  be  able  and  willing  lo  lend  me  ouo  without  iDter> 

fcnug  witli  the  oavisatton  of  hia  own  ship ;  and  before  leaving  this  and  pecit- 

niary  mattera,  I  would  juat  add  lliiiL  baste  is  of  vital  iiuinrlaDce,  and  it  any 

other  way  of  getliujj  money  miickly  gUjy;i«l8  itself,  either  from  Mr.  Young  or 

from  my  banbeia,  Couita  M  Co.,  jilca^e  adont  it,  an<l  I  henby  engage  to  refund 

the  wbol*  by  Gbequo  a*  aocA  an  Mr.  Stanley'*  men  reach  UnyaDjembe.    By 

voint-  ticwKpnpero  aeiit  by  Mi.  Webb  to  Mr.  Stniilcr,  1  ne  that  you  arc  under 

Ihc  iiiiprcwioa  that  noods  and  ]acki'ta  conimitted  bv  yon  lo  uanuuia  may 

rMch  I'jiji  In  about  a  month  aflor  delivery.    Th«  boa  packed  by  you  u'aa 

ab.nit   t^iir  yrar*  in   the  way;   jioodii,   and  I  anppoM  letters,  were  Mot  by 

one  Ilauain,  a:id  lutally  disijijiTared.     LeLtera  sent  by  Shciecfwot  ftnirlcca 
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mendia  eo  Uio  way  to  UJiji ;  omo  pticket  of  (hem  wan  dtetmj-exL 

CI  wen:  aold  off  Tor  •lavn  tnd  ivory.  Bulfoii  wrrcintBlod  Ui  cauK  1 
ville  to  MV  in  (lie  Houm  or  Lords  Ihul  til  my  vtuU  hiid  been  m[>iJ 
I  Deed  not  tmut^  furllm  than  cive  a  bin)*«-cTo  viaw  of  your  last  sup] 
tlma^  Lodlia  sod  aiavcii.  The  Icttcn  wore  rourtcen  rooatlis  in  tlio  vrm 
Ujijti  tod  cms  only  Ihioagh  Mr.  Stmnloy  aoddoitally  Beeing  and  •eJiing  u 
for  ma  Tho  sIstm  you  i«iil  wuold  DOl  nceompaDy  Um  to  UJiJi.  "4 
riiould  ti»j  all  have  U-tii  ittngkl  not  lo  follow  me?  Thoy  told  too  1 
tU«y  Ut  four  incuiDig  at  Ita^smiofo.  Threo  bsgt  of  beads  sod  ono  bs] 
cloth  atMppcftrvd  liicrc ;  thiMi  thn  two  hcadmcD  nui  riot  on  tho  ffoods  h 
Ono  dint  «  rnmllpox,  nnd  AUimiiD,  tlic  (arrivor,  broke  tlie  bolt  aad  7 
Idr.  Stanley'*  «U>re  iu  ojwn  day,  imd  stole  bla  gooda.    DUmlSMd. 

"  I  am,  Ac,  

"  Pavid  LrTCMSTOSB. 
"  H«r  Hnjusly's  Oocful,  Iiutcr  Afti 


«  goods  li 
t  aadkn 


l>r.  KiEK  h  Earl  GdiSTttU!, 

•■  Zanzibir,  May 
"  1  HATK  the  hononr  lo  roi>ort  tbnt  ycatcrday  Mr.  Rtnalcy,  nhcoe  i 
I  had  already  announced,  ontctud  ilanxibcir  and  plaocd  in  niv  bonds''..^ 
fran  Dr.  LivingBtooe,  of  wliioh  J  benwitii  funiiali  oociea.  Dr.  Livinsttq 
having  studloiuly  rofnilned  fram  affording  tiiv  smalint  liint  eitlt«r  of  bis  p 
labours  during  tbc  three  yeam  ho  has  t>ren  silcal,  or  rc^nrdin);  lbs  new  < 
ploration*  bo  ia  about  to  embark  on  and  for  which  ho  ordnn,  throojji  ]| 
bts&ley,  a  gmnt  uf  fifly  urraed  men,  and  autlinriiri:  na  expenditure  oT  C00f.| 
must  allow  Mr.StniUey,  mlio  has  been  iutrii«i(>dwiib  tlic  ■ecrrt,  to  dlselcwjitr 
tlic  way  tbal  but  suita  the  inlvreBts  of  his  uuijiloy«r.  To  Mr.  Suoky  li 
K<cii  couUdcd  the  whole  of  Pr.  Li vti)H«( one's  diikry  and  notn,  vrltb  sped 
instructiou  to  allow  nothini;  to  transinre  hero  an  to  liia  ronle  or  plans  t  ai 
Inltsr*  formorly  written,  in  which  some  infortiiation  was  given,  bava  bsan  su 
nrcMod  or  lost.  The  halauoe  of  (be  Qoreramfint  gmut  of  lOOOf.,  phued  by  ya 
Lotdthip  in  Mr,  Churchill's  hands,  barlDubeen  traDsroftfd  at  your  dtrectkOM 
tbs  Linngstme  Search  and  ICcHefExpclilion,  is  already  nt  the  dlqxiBl  of  Ij 
W.  0.  Liringslonff,  who  now  reproacnts  lliat  exixdltion,  tho  wnior  nsnibi 
hnritig  judiciously  retired  on  its  being  known  lliat  Or.  Liringctono  vaa  si 
luid  within  «ssy  aooeas  at  L'liynuyenibe,  and  in  reaieision  of  omiile  storo  j 
the  yean  that  he  stilt  jiiaTj>(«(«  lemalaiue  In  the  country.  Mr.  StanW  li 
shown  me  the  list  of  lliinipi  now  orrfcrod  tnirmgh  liim,  nlm(«t  all  ofwhid  I 
alnady  in  the  outfit  of  the  rxi«dttion  and  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  \V.  O.  Liviii 
stoue.  The  ei^pcnirive  cotton  ffxxU  and  U-ads  already  [uckcd  for  tlio  jonmi 
will  tbemfor^,  in  all  probubllily,  be  f<old.  as  we  Itnow  they  are  oo  Ions 
seeded  by  Pr.  Llvin^lone.  In  lh«  hands  of  the  exjicililioa  there  an  u 
itty  rifled  oarhincii,  that  will  render  iiiinoc««iiry  any  frrsh  outlay  on  this  bs 
in  arming  the  finy  taeii  to  bo  tclcclod  hy  Mr.  Stanley  ;  in  fact,  s)ar»«bai 
ordered  by  Dr.  Liviugalone  to  he  provided  for  the  goan),  to  be  used  in  caav 
tlietr  refusing  woik,  as  did  those  whom  be  befora  had,  are  about  tbe  oq 
tbiugs  not  ahvady  pirchaKcd,  but  thu  cooduct  of  the  whol«  matlcras  It  aflei 
the  expedition  i;i  now  in  the  hand*  of  I>r.  Lirlnpitona'*  own  son,  and  ij 
BCiIceiinn  of  men  is  jenloUGly  placed  in  Mr.  Stanley's  bandit.  The)«TtT',< 
Dr.  Liviugitoue's  cx[<ri'm  request,  will  lUn  off  at  once  in  light  marcnij 
ctder.  'i'Tie  bulky  cOTrM[ioudetioo  1  enclose  ahuws  clearly  lliat  iba  agt^ 
8her«ef  Baahs,  intrusted  to  ooovcy  stutva  to  Cjiji,  did  so  in  tbo  i 
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and  d)(t)o»»l  manner;  but  it  awuid  that  the  tratliej;  Kpccnlnttoiu  on  Hm  first 
[Art  of  1U«  way  were  chiefly  cvriul  ou  witU  gpctla  borrowed  on  tlie  oOMt, 
which  ho  niiira  with  Gotrentmvnt  alorea  ia  <jtd«r  u  «Ma))e  lli«  coel  of  tnnMt, 
Ho:imvolnt  Ujiji.hoK'ovcr,  with&namplottorvofGoTaniroeiitgoodi^iTbkb, 
if  honotljr  givcii  np,  would  have  long  nmcnl  for  all  Dr.  [iviogitonc^  «wntiL 
At  Ujiji,  thiiilciuK  llial  Dr.  LivingsUnw  wouU  not  return  from  HjuiTcnM,  b« 
lUBile  nway  with  tli«  moat  valuable,  aoadiiig  on!;  n  nry  little  to  the  bodor. 

"Th«  second  BUpplf  forwufded,  bdng  a  doplicaie  of  the  fint  ordn,  has 
ToBohed  llnyaajcmMi.  This  wty  wm  Snt  or^ni*cd  and  srnt  oJf  hy  Mr. 
Ciiurdii!!,  but  the  Rtcn«kulkcd  on  the  ooaat  until  oftrr  Mt.  Churchill^  de- 
uarture  (mm  Zisiziha,  Uuviuf;  i«ajwn  to  euaf«ol  that  lliis  nvH  ihu  ttM^  I 
ntft  seat  a  consular  servant  siid  followed  mjwilti  luott  of  the  ptttty  IukI 
atarlnl  olT  DRciincately  on  b«aritis  of  mv  ni>[inMch,bnt  thcra  roniainnl  sevorsl 
tosdd  whicu  I  oad  pcnoiutUy  to  ox|«aito  frotn  Bamnioyo.  It  is  howoTer 
tb«ia  gooiis  that  uo  cow  in  Ur.  LiviiiKntuitc**  hanos.  una  it  wai  rtsardiiig 
them,  on  leamiog  war  Iiail  broken  out,  that  1  rniuesleJ  Mr.  StaDluy,  who  was 
at  Un^snyombf^  to  act  f<ir  mo  in  rorwspling  ibvni  to  Dr.  Livin^tontt.  At 
that  tmo  it  vas  not  kmrwu  bcra  that  Mr.  SlnnU'y  hud  gono  m  March  of 
Dr.  Livingstone^  for  this  ho  hnd  carefully  ooacealed  at  starting ;  but  finding  a 
vhlta  man  on  the  apol  I  requested  him  to  do  what  he  ooitld  to  posh  on  stores 
fattcodtd  for  a  blloM^tiaveller.  Much  of  Dr.  LivingslODt^s  aomBp»)deDieswltli 
this  oSoe  rolfttM  to  fonnal  charKM  ol  siavo-holdinK  a^nst  setcral  of  the  tncst 
imDortBiit  mnnbcrt  of  the  Brilluli  Inilisn  coniiniinily.  I  con  voiioh  for  it  tlint 
•aoli  maa  fully  understood  every  wutd  wrillcn  in  the  oontmct;  and  furtlier, 
that  Uieas  men,  said  to  bo  slaves  of  Itauiuu^,  declared  themselrea  freed  men. 
That  these  icon  have  lumtd  onl  badly  there  can  he  no  doubt ;  but  Ur.  Stasley 
tails  mo  that  he  hsa  birn  compelled,  wi  ih  his  onn  escort  under  his  eyti,  to 
march  them  in  sUTo-chaiiu  to  prevent  siaiUir  disaaters,  and  Dr.  Ltvingrtone^ 
'b  a  pepet  in  his  own  band wri  tins,  orders  ehaimi  fur  such  a  use  Cjir  the  tueo 
S'ho  now  go  up  to  Join  blm.  Wlih  the  old  affair  of  the  Jtihanna  men  and  Dr. 
[Xivi&sttoM's  pecuaiaiy  cisim  n^inst  ihrm,  I  ihsll  swnit  your  I,onl*hip's 
utrder* ;  but  as  Johscna  i*  not  within  my  jnriidictinn  I  enclose  the  psper 
|ielaling  thereto  in  origSaal.  I  refniin  from  loakirtg  sny  uboervatioiia  on  the 
Tory  nuoomteoBS  tone  of  these  cJBeU  loiters,  or  the  nuE:eneroua  rieiacaal  In- 
nnnatioiu  affectto^  myself  and  Mr.  Cburehill's  ooodnct,  but  I  shall  be  TMdy, 
[whonrcnuitied,  toaQmrcrsny  polat  on  which  yonr  Lordship  may  call  for  an 
luLsnstion.  I  am  nholly  at  n  laeM  to  cxpUiti  why  I>r.  Livin0itone^  aocsedited 
iW  Majesty's  eoosut,  nhotild  not  at  once  have  taken  the  strnusest  nettime 
>  put  an  end  to  murder,  slave-slMting,  and  robbery,  all  of  wUck,  be  asyi^ 
^.wcre  openly  carried  on  by  Nssttoh  boy^Britieh  jiret^f— who,  if  not  now 
Mil  of  his  esoort,  were  at  least  inliodaotd  into  the  country  by  him,  and  at  the 
Hme,  in  the  some  oamp.  If  be,  on  the  spot  snaed  with  the  consahir  onlho- 
rity,  after  seeing  wliat  he  descrtbea,  Snda  bijiuelf  powerhet  to  intwfoe,  bow 
I  ht  espocl  justice  lo  overtahe  the  accused  rvom  this  dlstaooe^  la  n  ngxm 
■  in  My  way  withm  (he  power  of  tho  Zanxibsr  Siilisn  T 


(Kxtrwt.) 

"  Dr.  RiBX  lo  Earl  Qbastillx,    (Rccdred  July  22:) 

«  Zmxibar,  May  16, 1872. 
"  I  haro  the  bonotir  lo  import  ihst.  on  ttceipt  of  certain  intelligsooe  that 
'  Dr.  Livii^one  was  m  Unynnyombe,  distaai  only  thirty  ilijV  journey  from 
(lie  euulrlB  good  beallb,  and  in  posscsaion  of  ample  supplies,  but  without  any 


iBtoatlon  «f  iMiins  Afnea  for  ih^  piWMit,  I.initwmnl  naw»on,  Icadtr 
'  SMticb  MkI  Relief  Ext  clUion,'  lietertninisl  th>t  hia  BcrrioMi  u  u  h;|dR>$;r»pli 
»d  riinicd  mrroyor  were  cot  rcqiiirnl.  Or.  Livinsiiloi.e'ii  kid  still  io«istii>{;i 
prooee<liDg  to  join  lii>  fatlm&nil  fottow  lilm,  and  Lie\ilcnitnt  llcnn,  tinder  it 
oirvumsliucei  tliiching  )t  hftrtlly  irrll  tn  nllotv  him  to  proceed  klocic,  l<M 
conimand  on  t.irulr^nnC  Dnn-son  rvlirioR.  Mr.  Nnr,  mmHoaUf,  who  bl 
joined  thp  csiwditian  heir  as  iatprpreter.  offiawl  iilno  lo  50,  and  tfae  new  i»H 
wcr«  rra'ly  tea  fi  aUrt  wlieu  Mr.  New  rMlgnei).  on  lli«  i;rouiid  t]i*t,  aft 
better  reflwrtlon,  he  ttmlii  rrnt  tiCOTl't  a  soonnd  pmlrion.  Hi*  MTTicrtf  were  1 
once  (lim«iiw(l  wiih  nnd  his  miiEiialion  nowptcil.  I.tcutmont  H«>b,  M 
W.  0.  Livinplone,  tind  Ihe  CaUvo  cmud  next  |jroc«Urii  lo  tlie  Afrlcnn  tncll 
kcd,  where  iho  gcioHii  had  already  wen  collected  uuder  Lloutmnnt  I>>wmi 
The  i«rt7  waa  reotty  to  atart,  and  parhaps  nn  riprditinn  ever  act  out  ondi 
better  atwpioce  or  nellar  filtad  ont,  when  Mr.  Statilnr,  the  Araerfcan  oewi 
mper  oorraipondcDt,  who  a  year  nip  bad  gone  v(T,  n^iialii>d  KagBDroj'O.  li 
Btacley  loHt  1)0  time  in  aaeuriug  Lieiileiiaiit  Ilena  Uiat  he  had  written  ordei 
fium  Dr.  I.jvlnjiiiione  to  turn  any  vxiivdiilcin  h(i  miglit  mMt  coming  u 
coiinlrj  lo  him,  and  infomu'd  Licutrnnnt  Hmn  that  he  and  hia  parlr  woul 
be  fnr  frnm  wdcuinr,  nnd  their  prtamce  onlj^  an  inoiiiiibnuice,  aa  be  (Uj 
Stanley)  held  llie  IXwfiir'*  oun  ordrr*  for  a  gauj;  ot  uiea  and  th»  apecb 
mpplifs  Jip  still  retiiiircil.  On  rt'limiiri!'  lo  ZanxiW,  where  it  mw  ohvioB 
finm  (he  trnniir  nf  Dr.  l.iTingatmic'a  (ilDcinl  corrrKpondence  that  he  trtnild  nO 
welcome  Iho  nrri«al  of  nny  aBtnlancc  hiiIcm  llironah  Mr.  Stanley,  hit  OOB 
fideriliul  a;^eii<,  I  ■[(■<!  leu  nut  Henn,  iieceasiirily  rcMrul,  bul  Mr.  W.  0.  LiviM 
stoiie  8I1II  jMiraiatinK  \n  hIa  I'lirpoiie  to  riTich  liis  fHllivr  at  all  hannla  I 
eoflipiny  wilh  Mr.  Slsnliij'ii  men,  the  pxpt'ditioii  «loro«  m-re  Iratmferred  ( 
hia  care.  Mr.  HlanU'V  loal  no  time  in  npiiljins  for  the  £S(W  that  Dr.  Li<rinf 
atone  liad,  in  a  letter  1  hare  nln^idy  nut  iu  vu[iy,  urderrd  uio  la  deliver  orei 
I  infoniied  him  ihat  I  then  held  no  such  fund)i,  all  hario:;  been  some  tin 
before  made  owr  hy  y 011  r  t-ifdaliip's  otdern  lo  Ihe  Search  Kx (Wit ion,  arid  thi 
ibo  whole  rCficniailiility  of  the  snine  rcatrd  with  Mr.  W.  O.  Liringslone.  BCi 
Stanley  thrreuimn  destroyed  a  check  of  Dr.  Livingstone  for  the  sum  of  £oO( 
drawn  uu  Bombay.  Mr.  W.  O.  LivingHtone,  aince  perusing  hii  fntber'a  let  ten 
refimed  to  nccompany  Mr.  Stanley's  parly  or  ^o  lo  his  father.  He  baa  gire 
Mr.  SinTilcysl)  he  ncnJoil  in  slorea  and  money,  and  the  Atntrican  iKuly  H 
ycitcrday  for  the  ccauU  1  ahull  here  add,  aa  otherwiao  tny  oonduet  mar  b 
niiarepreaeoted,  that  Mr,  Stanley,  in  order  to  evade  tlnme  if  hia  men  did  W 
reach  Unyanyrmbo  in  time,  ac^pliod  lo  mo  to  see  tbem  slartrd  off  after  hi 
dennKnra  from  Znntibar,  Thia  was  (lositiTply  and  at  once  dnclloed,  and 
infonncd  him  that  I  could  not,  after  what  !>r.  Ltvintcatone  had  done  aiid  wM 
act  Id  any  but  an  official  capnolly.  Mr.  W.  O.  Livinzatone  haa  Mid  oft  hd 
the  aiir|<h>s  sloivs  of  the  oxpediiion  and  nlll  render  bis  acconata  to  the  I 
Gcoampbical  Society." 


% 


From  the  ftboTc  wc  hoc  tliat  Dr.  Iiivingatonc  writes  k  fonnftl  con 
plaint  to  I>r.  Kirk,  and,  of  ooiirac,  is  obligcil  to  addrtts  his  friend  1^ 
the  formal  l<;nn  of  "  Sir."  He  tlicn  goes  on  to  raUlo  th«  rcsntts  < 
tlie  several  caravans  eoiit  to  him  from  Zanzibar,  and  io  ft  pnelserig 
GonfcsKca  thut  lie  rcgrt-ts  the  noctrsritjr  of  writing  uptm  nu  unplmiwri 
eubjcct. 

In  tho  letters  of  Dr.  Kirk,  whit'li  evidently  fhow  that  bo  raacot 
the  oomplniut,  wc  Hud  liiui  rt-Ulinting  witk  tlw  fuUuwing 
against  Dr.  LiTingetono  and  myself: 
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iHt.  Dr.  Livin;r^nobns"atndiuuHly''  rtfnvIwMl  from  Bflording  tho 
smallciBl  liiul  i-itluT  i>f  tiiK  pnst  labours  dnring  tho  Ihiee  jeui  he  fai 
kucTi  Hiliint,  or  rcgnnliog  hi«  new  osplDntioniL 

2nd.  Mr.  Stonloy  hiM  Kpuciftl  instmRtioDS  to  allow  nothing  to  tttSD^.' 
pirc!  liuTf!  a*  t»  kiK  rfntiiN)  ronte  or  plaiu. 

Srd.  Letlen  foRnerly  nriltcn  in  wbicli  some  informatioii  was  gircn 
&ATffi  bovD  mppTOMod  or  lo«t. 

4th.  Mr.  Stanley  liaa  been  coHtpdled  to  iniux;fa  liix  mon  in  bUt«- 
(.-baiuA  to  [ircviMit  siniiliir  disastats  from  thoeo  wbidi  Dr.  LiringMtoiiO 

&tli.  Pr.  Liviu|^ti>iiv,  ill  a  paper  in  \an  own  tmnd writing,  oi^ora 
cliaiiif!  for  eucb  a  nso  (to  lacvcnl  disutors)  for  the  men  wlio  now  go  ^ 
lip  to  join  him.  ^| 

Gtli.  Tho  toDO  of  the  officud  Itttcrs  of  Dr.  Livlngatone  tro  un- 
courteons,  umt  tlio  ]>enii)nitl  iiintinalinnB  nlfocting  mywlf  and  Mr. 
Cbnrdiilt'e  coodtict  arc  nngcncr^ms. 

7th.  I  wuudur  that  Dr.  LivitigHtone,  amicd  n-ith  tho  consnlnr 
anthority,  finds  hiiamlfpoworlcst  to  intcHerolo  put  an  end  to  mnrOcr,- 
Bkvo-Btcaliug,  and  rohbary,  openly  carriud  on  by  Naadck  httj* — 
Britidfa  jirotfiii'i. 

8th,  Mr.  Stanley  Wt  no  limo  in  aaBwini;  Lieutenant  ntrnn  that  ho 
h*d  wTitt«;n  ordiTM  froin  Dr.  Liriugttono  to  turn  aiiy  oipcdition  ho 
might  inc«t  coming  np  oonntry  to  him. 

0th.  It  in  ubriouH,  from  tho  leuor  of  Dr.  LtTingstonci'e  ofBcial  cotv 
respondoDce,  that  ho  would  not  weJooue  tho  ftmnl  of  any  luMintMico 
nnlc-iM  thruugh  Mr.  Stanley,  liiit  cc>n6dcnti«l  agciit. 

lOlh-  Hr.  W.  0.  Ijivingialonc,  since  pornslng  hia  father'^  kttcr*, 
rofnaed  to  kcooinpauy  Mr.  Staulcy'H  party  or  to  go  to  hitt  fatbor. 

8inoo  Dr.  Livingittjino  is  nbecnl,  nod  as  I  con  answer  the  above 
ehnrgca  aa  w«ll  as  if  be  were  in  Euj^luud  himavlf,  and  w  I  am  in- 
vol^d  in  sorao  of  tho  stat«tn«nt«  and  ebargos  made,  it  is  my  dnly  to 
<ixpUin  them  as  ooireotly  oa  poBBihlc  My  relies  will  be  uudc  in  tlw 
same  order  aa  tbo  ttatoments  aro  niado. 

Int.  Dr.  LivingatoDO  has  hot  studioualy  r«fralufd  from  affiiirding 
cliu«  to  hie  fntiuo  plans  or  his  past  labonrs.  Titno  and  time  again 
ho  wroto  Icllen — oopios  of  which  1  have  seen  in  his  diary — detailing 
hia  discOTories. 

I'nd.    Mr.  Stanley  never  received  special  instructions  to  allow 
nothing  to  trannpire  as  to  Dr.  LiTiofgrtoue's  futnro  route  or  plans, 
vilbut  from  Dr.  LiTingstone  or  Mr.  Bennolt,  a  proof  of  which  is  that, 
when  tbo  corrc«pcindciit  of  tbv  Vailg  Ttltgraph  came  to  m«  at  Mar«eilU«M 
for  infurniution,  I  froely  gave  it  to  him.  ^ 

Srd.  Letters  with  JufiHrnatloii   from  Dr.  LiriugatoiM  to  Dr.  Kirk 


I 


OBcl  LonI  Clftron<lim,  wriltcn  eoon  aiW  lua  urinl  in  Ujiji, 
bjoonrivni  ti>  Uiiyanjombe  uid  received  bv  Suyd  bin  Salim. 
■wwe  «*bBcqiKnitly  "  »uppreMe«i  or  lost "  Ist-twccn  Siiytl  Wu  Soln 
'DnjAnyeniba  uml  tho  ItritUh  Cmsiilat«  st  Zftiudbiu-  vhU 
tntvdliiig  ivith  Dr.  LiTiiigHlou«  from  Ujiji  to  ITpyaiiTmnbeL 

4tb.  I  wu  only  oompellotl  to  tnjurcli  tli«  few  raftftotory  and  i 
in  diiuDs— niGD  mbo  cuustanlly  endaugi-nd  my  Ex|>oclition  bjle^ 
Mm  property  on  tho  rood,  or  by  mutiny. 

Bih.  Dr.  Liviugtoiie,  aoconling  to  my  snggMtbaui,  pramised  tt 
Uto  rnamU  eS6ci  of  a  diain  on  the  reTnkctory  Mid  doaortM*,  as  t 
(lone  8ouie  mean*  of  putualimmt  luu  its  oeoeBMu;  iu  Ocatral  AJ 
for  Iho  inoorrigiblo  on  priaoins  in  civiliiwd  lands.  j 

Stlu  The  tone  of  Iho  letters  of  Dr.  LirinifstOiDo  aro  not  nnconru 
XHsaoa/tosy  was  never  intentk'd ;  thoy  aro  mere  fonntl  eoinjilalati 

7tb.  Dr.  IdvingBtone,  armed  oven  with  dcspotto  and  royal  anthoi 
onleia  he  hod  means  to  «nforoo  it,  would  bo  u  povcirlcm  as  wilfa  c 
coHBBlar  antbori^.  lie  ooold  not  punish  the  Britwh  pnUfffaA 
capital  poni^uoent  or  impriKwunent  iu  tbo  wilds  of  C^tral  At 
wen>  bo  anood  with  tlio  antbonty  of  all  the  dviliscd  natioDs,  nd 
lie  bad  means  to  onfuroo  that  Hiiblimo  authority,  flo  could  « 
^■miiw  the  mitoreanls. 

9tb.  I  kdviMj  readers  to  read  the  diapt^r  entitled  "  TalediototyJ 

I'tb.  It  ia  not  ubTiiiiiB,  fri>m  tho  tetior  of  Dr.  Livtngtono's  oflii 
letters  to  Dr.  KirV,  that  ho  would  not  welcome  any  aatustenec  no] 
throufth  Mr.  Stanley.  Dr.  Livin^tone  wbk  not  aware  that  the  Bti] 
publio  wa«  o^auiaing  aasistanoo  for  him.  In  the  abseoM  of  | 
knowledge  he  reqnestad  toe  to  do  tlis  beet  I  could  for  bim  ;  but  - 
Tuon  and  stores  such  at  ho  seid  ho  T«i]uired  wore  eetit  to  him  £1 
Zanaibar  uAoUy  ftoni  Rngliab  support.  < 

loth.  Mr.  W.  O.  LiringNtone,  since  poruRiog  his  fnlbcr's  loUcrs,* 
not  "  rcfuKc  to  uccompoiiy  Mr.  Stanley's  jiiirty  or  to  go  (o  his  fiUht 
Ur.  LiTingstoiie  merely  witbdrow  lufmrding  to  tho  fHendly  I 
niudliiul  ndvico  given  to  him  by  Dr.  Kirk,  thai  in  tbo  then  jioor  itatt 
bis  h<nlth,  it  would  hnvo  been  extrvnioly  nnwiMi,  if  not  daogeroua, 
bim  to  attempt  roacLing  Unyanyombo  during  tbo  wont  nonacrao  f 
over  viailcd  Enst  Africa. 

I  conclude  with  the  bopo  that  whon  Dr.  Livingstone  returns,  4 
feelingwhich  Dr.  Kirk  sccmii  to  onlcTtain  for  him  now  will  bo  replB< 
by  ono  more  oonrtcoos  and  forbearing,  whkh  will  tend  to  re-cstahl 
-Ihe  friendly  iatimaey  thnt  formerly  chnractmeed  tho  intetootuse  | 
tn-ocn  these  two  old  friends  when  they  travelled  and  lived  togetliei) 
the  rii^ons  of  tbo  Zninbciii  and  Nyasea  Lake  On  Dr.  Livingstol 
side  I  think  I  may  promise  a  cheery  and  h«rty  rtapoiiM  to  thiJi  mi 
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moiit.  A*  fi>r  iiiysdf.  nothing  wouM  doliglit  mo  more  tlian  tra  sco  n 
guuerat  sliakB-liAndH  all  rouuil.  Dr.  LiTingstoiio  U  wi;)l  nwon!  uf  t\xp 
scutimonis  I  cutertnm  fur  litiii,  nnil  Jh.  Kirk  mnj  rest  asanruil  tUnt  I 
lijivc  n  siiiceru  ftilminition  for  himsulf. 

The  following  ia  tlio  very  latest  iutelligcuee  (reooivoil  nt  tho  FDroia" 
Office  ou  the  19l!i  of  October  last  imst)  frum  Dr.  Livingstono,  and 
goes  to  prove  iirocisely  wliiit  I  have  stated,  that  lii>  mennt  no 
discoiirtQBj  to  Dr.  Kirk,  or  to  attack  bia  cuudiict,  awl  tlmt  I  judged 
bis  feelings  correctly  iu  tbo  preceOiii^;  pamgrnph. 

Dk.  tilVtNCXTONE  Iry  LoRD  GSABTILLE. 

"  I'tjyaiiyt'mLo,  July  1st,  ISTi. 
"  Mr  LoBD, — It  is  nocaasary  to  recall  to  memory  tbat  I  was  eub- 
jootfd  to  very  great  inci>iivauitiDoo  by  tbo  employiucn  t  of  slaved  iusttni) 
of  fceemeu.  It  caiisod  mo  the  loss  of  (]iuto  two  years  uf  time,  inflietud 
1^00  or  3,000  inilos  of  uaele«a  marehiu;;,  iiuiitiuunt  riirk  of  violeut 
death  four  sevemt  tinie«t,  and  hotv  iiiueb  uuincy  1  eanDot  tell.  Corlain 
BauiauH,  luillan  British  subjocts,  hiwdod  by  ono  Ludhii  Daniji,  sooui 
Ut  have  paliiigil  off  their  ttlaves  uu  lu  ut  imiru  tliiiii  double  freeiuen'ti 
pny,  mid  all  tlie  Hlavos  inOM  imbuoil  with  tho  idtia  that  they  wore  nut 
to  follow,  but  to  forco  me  b»ek.  By  the  mouoy  and  goodn  of  these 
Biuiians  nearly  all  tbo  idnre  trade  of  tliU  regiou  in  cvrriod  od.  Thity 
oniployod  dishoDost  ngcnts  to  conduct  the  cararons,  and  tliin  ha«  lod 
to  my  iHiiiift  plundered  four  sevui-al  times.  Nu  tmdcr  w  thns  robbol. 
I  Bcut  a  complaint  of  thifi  to  Dr.  Kirk,  an<l  in  my  letter  of  tho  Htb  of 
November  last  I  cDclosod  a  copy,  in  tiie  hujiu  tliut,  if  ueeoKSary,  bia 
handH  might  be  slrongthenod  1^  thu  Foreign  Office  id  admiuiatvriug 
justico,  and  I  was  in  Iioikis  tliat  he  would  tsko  action  in  tbo  nutter 
promptly  ;  becauso  tho  Baniaus  and  tbcii'  dishonest  agtint,  Shcroof, 
placed  a  private  trade  Kpi^cnlatioii  Urtwoi^n  Dr.  Kirk  and  mc,  and  wo 
wore  nnwiltiugly  leil  into  employing  slavoa.  thoof^h  we  all  ubjooted  to 
CapUiiu  FnMM'r  doing  the  hmou  on  hia  itugur  estate.  I  ntgret  very 
much  to  hear  incidentally  that  Dr.  Kirk  viewed  my  formal  comjdaint 
□gaiuiit  liiiuiiins  an  a  covert  attack  U)Hin  himself.  If  I  hod  foreseen 
this,  I  should  certainly  haro  borue  all  my  lomos  iu  silenoc.  I  never 
had  any  difforenee  with  him,  though  we  wci-o  togi^ther  for  yoara.  anil 
I  htul  no  iut«utioi]  to  givo  offence  now.  Uut  the  public  interest  tikkcn 
in  till*  expi^litiiiu  ttnforra-ii  jmbUtity  as  to  the  <il)stiiel«t  that  pmvontod 
its  work  bt^iu-;  accoToplishod  long  ago.  I  repri^entoil  the  Banians  aiu! 
their  aguuLt  us  the  cause  of  all  my  losses,  and  that  tlio  Gorenitir  hero 
iK  their  chief  tnulo  agent.  This  iccoives  confirmation  by  the  fact  tliat 
Shereofi  and  all  tlie  first  gang  of  slaves,  are  now  living  comfortably 
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irhi<:li  mnuy  wiiim  an  wit  and  iluuij  flali  eau^lil.  It  ia  ihr^  i 
length  by  cjimK!,  nnil  joins  Luke  Kfiviroinlo.  wlikb  luay  not 
fat  be  called  &  Ittko,  Inil  only  nn  srtn  of  Oknm.  V«»y  dnrk  pc<) 
live  on  it,  nml  liavo  cAltli*.  The  JIami  nie  fniihor  ooHt.  To 
■Hratb-eant  of  Eavimnitu  KtniiilH  Tjtko  Xdlxwli,  cw  Nef  ImwIi  ;  t] 
tiTKnillcd  aIiidk  ita  tu>utliurn  bnnk  f»r  thnx-  iIatii,  anit  thtrnco  i 
Mount  Kiliiiiitnjiim,  klKd  tn  llii?  soutliHWf^t :  it  bad  no  outlet.  Al 
fiur  to  Ibo  notlli  of  Kavirondo  Ibcy  described  T.nki-  Ilftringo  (not  Bl 
Ngo).  A  i-ivt^r  ox  nrai«\.  called  Ngaro  na  Rogma,  flows  into  it  tt 
tho  NDutb  «T  Hoiitb>«ft<l.  It«  tiaiDD  Kipti£o«  that  it  is  bnckl 
Bftrit'gi}  pivifl  fortli  n  riror  to  tho  north-^wt,  cnlbnl  N'n^rdalM 
Tho  !aii<l  oii'it  ami  imrtb  nt  Itanj'tfo  >«  <mll©<l  Bnmkineggo,  a 
Oitllalti'  with  nuncla  and  borHM  am  rcjiortod  ;  but  my  tnfrinunitts  J 
not  SCO  thc'iu.  I  give  their  informfltion  only  for  what  it  may' 
nMrtl) ;  Hivir  ohjoot  wao  {iliiiidcr.  and  thc-y  could  smrvcly  bo  iniat«k 
na  to  tbo  nonber  of  h\\t*  ubcn;  ire  kujijkiM!  tbcro  ia  only  vt 
Tho  Okara,  or  Lake  Victoria  |>To[>or,  is  th«  largwl,  oud  Iim  msnyT* 
large  ttdoiidd  in  it.  I  liavo  not  tbf  faintest  wiah  to  go  near  it,  oitll 
now  or  at  any  ftitnru  time-.  In  pcrfuniiing  my  dim)  work  I  (ItsMirw 
do  it  well,  and  I  think  that  I  may  lay  claim  to  isonic  pcnwvcnuii 
Ti-l  if  onK-jtd  to  ^o  aiiyvbcru  i-Ibo,  I  idioidd  certainly  pload  ■  aew 
indiHpo«itii>n,'  or  '  urgtTUt  jirivato  aGTaini.'  I  havo  l>ii-n  ru{K>r(ad  , 
living  among  tliu  Amba  n«  ono  of  tht-mKclviHi ;  that  only  mcana  tltal 
niii  on  good  tvi'uu)  with  tboni  all.  They  often  call  nw  tbo  '  ChriatiM 
an<l  I  never  Hwcrrctl  from  tlint  character  in  any  oDo  rmi>oct. 

"  An  original  ]dan  of  Kt-ttiiig  tlio  Imigitudtt,  wliidi  1  Ralmiit 
Sir  ThomeM  Vacloar,  of  th«  Royal  Olwcrratory  at  tlio  Capo.  gi» 
27  degroea  enat  aa  the  lon^ptude  of  tlio  grtutt  riv«r  Lualaba,  in  Islitui 
4  dcgivt^s  9  nn'nuti'K  Konth.  It  runa  bctwoon  3&  di-grc(«  and  27  degre 
eaa-t,  and  is  [licrbforc  nut  ko  far  vrmt  as  my  reckoning — carried  < 
without  vratcli,  throiiffh  dfiisir  fon-utx  and  gigantic  firaaxi-a — inade  t 
It  is  thiu>  IcSB  likely  to  bv  Lbc  Congo,  and  I  ought  ti>  nitict  Bakor  < 
it.  Li  rcfet»»oe  to  tliu  andcdit  fountnina,  I  already  know  tbo  tm 
riTcro  lliat  tuiqitcotinnably  do  arise  near  or  on  tlic  wentem  ond  of  ll 
watf-i-slipd.  ^Ir.  Orwell  and  1  were  told,  al^nt  IS51,  that  tbu  Eaf) 
and  I.innibfti  i  L*j>]*r  Zamlniii)  amiKr  at  mie  ajiot,  thou^b  wo  were  lll4 
soDio  thrcu  ImtiilrH  milos  iliMntit.  The  tn-o  rifx-nt  Lnutame  ■! 
LnAra  come  from  the  aaiuu  quarter;  the  only  point  that  rctnoii 
doubtful  ia  tho  diatenci^n  of  tboir  fonnbviu  h««dii,  and  tbia  I  am  TM 
ahxious  to  ascertain.  I  &on<l  (iHtronoDiical  obtwrvatioiiH  and  a  iikctol 
maji  to  Sir  '1  Ituiiiun  Mai-b^ar  by  n  uativi>.  The  mail  ia  veiy  imperfet 
frtau  wont  of  conveniences  iw  tnu-ing,  and  no  jHwitioii  ia  lu  be  viX 
Hdci'cd  MiltU'd  or  jmbliBbud  until  it  is  rccaloulalvd  at  tbo  ObscrratoE 
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"  TIrto  w  n  pitw]  ilwil  iif  risk  in  ko  <Ioiiig,  but  not  so  miick  dangor 
as  il'  I  intra^ted  it  to  my  iVivBil  tlic  tioTcrxmr.  A  fniinur  Kkcltli-iUDii, 
a  uiultituilu  of  a«trouamivivl  obsorvatious,  and  nearly  all  ray  letters, 
nhvny«  dimppsAml  iicoK ;  Iitit  it  iit  better  tlut  tliey  riiu  tlio  risk  iii 
the  band  of  a  Dntivo  tban  go  n'ith  mo  oT«r  waters  innitTnomblc.  Tho 
fuur  of  posing  my  juiimal  nllux^'tliur  tt^d  niu  ti>  iiitruHt  it  lu  Mr.  Stanley 
ti»  bu  kept  by  luy  dangliler  till  I  rijtum,  luid  I  lioiio  it  lias  arrivwl 
Mafoly.  I  am  waiting  horo  only  till  my  fifty  men  arrivi;.  'I'hc  nntnral 
anxiety  I  f«ul  fur  tUu  iiufety  uf  my  koii  Obu'i;11  vomiu^'  tbroii^Ii  tbo 
fcvi^isb  diiitrictn  butn'ctm  tliis  colil  liiglilniid  niiil  tlic:  coaKt  viiittld  liiivo 
boiiii  tliroufuld  tuertiMud  liud  tliu  navnl  g^^utlitumu  omo. 

"^  Id  ooncJiision,  lot  mc  beg  ynnr  Innlnbip  tti  ofiW  my  very  waimi 
thanks  U>  them,  Id  the  Couul-iI  aud  Fulluwii  of  tho  Itnyal  Gwigntpliiu. 
Society,  mid  t»  all  whci  kindly  L-nnlribiitud  in  any  way  tuwiuds  ««^ 
curing  my  safi'ty.     I  really  {avl  tliat  no  one  in  tliiB  wurld  uugUt  tp 
ba  luoro  ilw]dy  grntuful  than  your  most  ubwUeut  servant. 


II  vo 
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"  David  Livutcsroiti, 
*■  Her  Majcflty's  Conaul,  Iim<tr  Aftic 


CONCLUDIXC;  CHAPTER. 


Tu>  fullowing  con-oBpoDilcnwi,  wiil  MpociftU/  tho  lost  letter, 
«M  Mcompanicl  hy  u  IxuLtttifuI  nnd  vnlnablo  tpAd  ituuff-box  sM  4! 
brJlliauts,  will  Irn  traaeuivil  Ity  me  m  niuoug  tho  ploaauitoat  ntt 
of  my  tuidcrtHkinc. 


■'  Faniga  Offiee,  Auiinct  | 
"Sir.— i  nm  OitMled  by  BmI  OltDTill^  lo  ncknowlcdgc  Ui«  rcic«i(>t  «f 
[ockct  omtBiainQ  kitrra  nnd  d(ii)i«b)hM  Irom  Dr.  LivinntoiKv  which  jciii  M 
jcood  eooush  to  Jelirc i  to  her  £tnj«Ij-'s  untnandof  &t  Pult  for  traiuminl 
to  thiN  i)e[)Ulni('iit ;  Kud  I  nm  lu  voavey  to  ]ra*l  bit  Lrord*liii>'8  i)i! 
Uktog  chu^  of  theM  IntiTwllDg  dociimetitm 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  Tour  niMt  olwdicnt  hunUo  wrniul, 

"Hkxbv  U,  Stakiav,  Rki.,  Kcw  Totk  H«m!d  Dunau, 
"1(1,  flMtSlml,  Loudon." 


lumml 
liuiim 


"  LoutloD, 
''UcxHvU.RrAsrjiT,  Ecii^huhftndad  lumoto-da]:  the  ilarytiflh.  Liiiq 
uioae,  taj  fallin,  *ral«l  ntiJ  signcil  lij  mj  fstlier,  niib  Uitlriiationa  writlvu  ^ 
tUaouuidif,  >iKOiii  l<y  ui.v  fitlior,  for  tb*  care  of  wliicli,  aivI  for  all  hia  acliiii 
coucmnlns  und  lo  niy  f»tli<T,  our  rtry  l«sl  Ihnoks  aro  due.  Wo  hue  nat  I " 
>Ji;t'il"'  rmwiu  lo  iSoulit  rhiit  Uiis  i*  m;  Fnthtr*!  joumfti,  and  1  wrUfy  tliat  I 
letter!  bo  Iiiu  bninglit  bunic  nre  tay  [allii-r'>  Irtlcni,  and  no  Olliert, 

"Toil  S.  Livivo»toxb;" 


"Augwtr,  187S.[ 
'  "  Sin,--!  vfu  Dot  n-A'aK  ticlil  y(-ii  Ilt^-nIiollc(l  it  that  then  wu  day  doubt  I 
(o  Ihe  nnlbcu licit jr  uf  Dr.  Livliijpicitie*a  dopitcliei,  whicli  jtn  delivered 
Lord  LjroiiB  on  tte  3Ut  of  July.  But,  in  tonsMOcooa  of  wbat  TouMidj 
Imt-e  Icquiied  into  tho  matter,  nnil  I  Hnd  tbbi  Mr.  Hammoad,  ue  nadm 
vrcTclaty  of  Ihn  Fon^ii^  OffiM-,  and  Mr.  Wyldn,  the  hnid  of  the  Cecmlar  ul 
Klavolrtde  ]>pr<U'lnifut,  bavc  not  Ibe  tli^titist  itunbt  u  to  that^utneiMKl 
«rB  wLicli  liare  betn  rOTslvcd  from  Lwnl  L}*ou«,  aud  «hkli 


"  I  cannot  omit  thU  opnortimity  of  cxtiitMioji  to  jDO  my  HilmiialiMi  of  the 
qiialitiu  vbioli  hare  voalilnl  you  to  achjore  Ibe  object  of  your  mlwiaiuaail  lu 
nttniii  n  result  itIui;Ii  has  been  hailmt  wilb  tO  mudi  entbuMuui  Iwlh  ia  UiOi 
Uu(l«d  SutcA  and  la  tliin  cvuntfy. 

"  I  am,  Sfr, 

"  Xour  obcdimt, 

"  GmABVILLK," 

"  Uekbv  Staklkt,  E«q." 


"  Pocrisn  Oao^  Avgut  S7. 
"  Ritt. — 1  hnre  gmt  MtisroctioD  in  cuovcriog  (o  Ton,  tgr  eooUMiid  of  Uil 
Qunii,  hit  Majatty's  til;cli  aiipiTcblioii  of  ilie  pniJeDca  and  ml  wbick  juii 
have  <ll«|>Uy«(l  ia  openi»s  '^  comraunicaiinn  with  r>r.  [iivin{0itnn?,  ani]  rflicvin;; 
her  UajcBtT  from  the  auxitty  nliich,  ia  coniinini  nith  her  mibirct*,  nbe  had 
felt  in  Tcgud  tu  iho  Tato  of  that  diiii^suiibiil  triiVcllcr. 

"The  Queni  dwirn  me  to  exiiniM  Ler  ihanks  fiir  tlie  Mtvico  yow  have 
thoB  n^dtrtd,  lo^erlior  with  h«r  Moj'.'Sty'x  conKratulatinnH  on  your  haviDZ  so 
sncmsifDlly  cnrried  oa  the  mi»ioa  nhiok  yuu  roDilovly  tind«rIook.  Htr 
Hajatf  alM  dMirc*  ma  to  rniucst  yonr  iico«ptAno«  of  the  mvmoml  wliioii 
uooropwiea  tbia  lettur. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

"  VcHir  tiioel  oWilvDt  humble  aprvnul, 

"  GK^^v^u.r.' 
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GLOSSARY. 

Romit. 

«ncli>«nre. 

fiubu. 

btiK'k  bui(l«,                                       ^^^^^ 

Diwoa 

oldbT,  obid^  or  mag  intra  tti.              ^^^^| 

Doli  , 

four  yards  of  cloth.                       ^^^^| 

Dona. 

medidae.                                      ^^^^| 

Fnndo 

Ion  nodilaoca,  or  tun  khol(«.          ^^^^| 

Gliulnbio 

a  BpocieB  of  bead.                                          ^ 

H&fde 

.     A  Bpecios  of  bond. 

Hnmol 

.     carrier.                                                      | 

Hungft 

.     tribute. 

IsuoMli 

.     n  natire  iiamu  f.T  a  parliculnr  kind  cf  clotll 

Kiulouguru 

a  brick*  offlvrvd  ajiuoica  uf  bcikJ. 

Kaif-Halt-k 

.     "How  do  you  do*" 

Kniiiki 

a  bluu  clotli  uiaiiufocUiicd  in  IndiA, 

Khiuubi 

uim]ii. 

Rbct« 

.     ouQ  uuoklacc,  or  a  teutli  of  a  fitudu. 

Kivbuioa-cli 

auia    .     "  Littlu  Irons,"  a  diecvse  of  tlie  liter. 

Kirangoici 

.     guide. 

Kilambi 

,     a  cloth. 

Eili    . 

.     stool 

Liitchio 

a  pink-colorod  spodcs  of  bead. 

Liuigbiu 

.     blue  beads.                                                 I 

Lnugbio  ml 

lamba.     small  blue  beads. 

Liuigbiu  Tc; 

^       .     largo  blue  boade. 

31 

.     a  proSJC  to  dcnito  >  p«n«OD  of  auy  oountrj ; 

IH  M-jiji,  a  native  of  Jjji. 
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Vanykpara. 

elder,  or  Bnb-chiot                         ^^^^M 

JUtiun& 

UolcuB  BOrgUiun,  or  Uio  Antnc  cloiirra. 

Hbcmbu 

foraat  poadi. 

UonkAui     . 

aDbloKcbod  domostics  mannliictared  i^^ 

Mgnnga 

a  tncdiciao  maxt.  or  mogio  doctor.         ^M 

miozi-KCting'i 

n  Eisawtihili  tonn  for  "  God."                 ^^ 

Utomi 

Ik  terra  Kynonfniotut  with  Idng.          ^^^M 

Mtoiii . 

^^^^M 

Sloltongn 

tribute.                                               ^^^H 

Maluiigu 

n  luttivo  term  for  "  God."               ^^^H 

Mitkiiii<^iru . 

intormtttviit  ten::,                            ^^^H 

MvTilut 

^^^^H 

NgtllulH! 

^^^^H 

Puguxi 

A  porter,  or  carrier.                      ^^^^H 

PoabD 

food.                                          ^^^H 

8Miu-8iun:  . 

tbo  luuiK)  of  rod  biMul*.                 ^^^^H 

Sbunla 

a                                                     ^^H 

Sbnah 

B  mnKlin  olotb.                                          ^H 

eboikli 

K  title  "{ <'onrt<»j  giTMi  to  an  elderlj'  mnii 

gliukim 

two  janlH  of  cloth.  ^i 
a  tdnd  of  colored  cloth.  ^M 
largo  glnsB  or  cbina  bcoiU  of  tlin  luzo  of  ma 

Sotmri 

SnngomaExi 

Tonjiri 

tho  name  for  a  particular  kiod  of  cloth. 

V 

a  prtifii  to  deu<}l«  tho  couiitrj:  tbiu  U~J^ 

nifiisit  the  coiintiy  of  Jiji.  ^^M 
mcdicinci.                                              ^^ 

Uganga 

Wa-  . 

A  prefix  to  dciinto  persons:  lliii«  We-j^  i 

Bignify  people  of  Jij".                          ^M 

WuhoiiHi     . 

a  term  of  cR&tctupt  Hp^'Ued  to  tbo  r.Atii^H 

Yambo 

"  How  aro  yen?"                                  ^M 

Ziwa  . 

a  poo),  or  lalco.                                    ^H 

Ziwaui 

p^od.                                           ^^^^1 

Ui- 


INDEX. 


Abdul  Kadcr,  tailor  of  tbe  Ezpodi- 
tion,  G7,  21G ;  retirement  of,  318 

Abdullah  bin  Naaib,  165 

Acacia  korrida,  203 

African  bridges,  12S 

All  bin  Salim,  46,  47,  40 

Aloes,  525 

Acnbari,  345,  349 

Amer  bin  StiltAU,  t^pe  of  an  old  Arab 
Sheikh,  219 

Araram  bin  Mussood,  271 

Anderson,  Hr.,  on  the  failure  to  reach 
Lake  Ngami,  6B7 

Aninutla,  domesticated,  of  Central 
Africa,  529 

Ant-hilta,  ramackable,  362 

Ants,  white,  destructiveness  of,  170 

Araba,  antipathy  to,  m  slave-traders, 
ia  Africa,  461 

Aranselar,  chief  butler  of  the  Expedi- 
tion, 67  ;  his  desperate  expedient 
to  escape  service,  68 

Asmani,  giant  stature  of,  306,  348; 
his  mnrdcrons  deportment,  344 

Austin,  Dr.,  of  London,  100 

Bnba  (Fatbor),  term  of  courtesy  in 

addressing  elderly  persoui,  507 
Baboons,  Wanderoo,  527  ;  dog^iaced, 

528 
Bagamoyo,  French  Mission  Station 

nt,  20,  43 1  life  at,  41;  climate  of, 

GO 
to  tJnyanycmbe,  distance  of,  224 


Bambanro,  ivory  d^p6t,  450 

Bana  Mkuha,  the  "  Big  Master,"  7» 

Bangwe  Island,  479 

Bangweolo  Lake,  448 

Banyans,  4;  keen  trading  ot  C ;  their 
influence  on  African  trade,  7 

Baobab,  fruit  of  the,  175 

Baruti,  one  of  Speke's  Faithfuls,  death 
of,  302 

Beads  as  currency  in  the  interior,  23 

Pees,  attack  of,  on  the  caravan,  SOS 

Beke,  Dr.,  dc^matiBm  of,  468,;.685 

Bemba,  wooded  hilis  o^  480 

Bennet,  Mr.  James  Gordon,  424 ; 
letter  to,  from  Dr,  Livingstone, 
617;  generons  act  of,  in  respect  to- 
Dr,  Livingstone's  letters,  C79 

Benta  forest,  324 

Bihawana,  182 

Bikari,  cluster  of  villages,  480 

Birds  of  Central  Africa,  530 

"Bombay,"  or  Mombay,  28,  30,  314, 
345,  487 

Bomboma's  village,  277 

Soraiiut  fiahelliformin,  or  Palmyra 
palm,  142 

Brooks,  Dr.,  679 

Buffalo  gnats,  354 

herd,  3T6 

Bunder  Saiaam,  cook^of  the  Expedi- 
tion, 67 

Burial  ceremonies,  302 

Burton,  Capt., '  Lake  Unions  of  Cen- 
tral Africa,'  1 ;  his  map  of  region 


tif  BugMD^o,  a  bUnk,  03 ;  rx{w 
rienoe  of  UuiyaiiK,  VI;  lirottd  of 
fcTW  bj-,  03  i  51T,  519 
BiuUrd,  33T 

0Mti,&2a 

CkKrmbr,  Kvug.  444 ;  lili  QiK«n  wd 

litT  Anioxont,  A-lii 
CkUMt!  Hill.  .'<(>.'' 
ChAmbtii,  ilniiii^p  v(,  427 
^—,  I.iTingsUiDc'a  difficulty   alwut 

llic,  116 
"  Chiirley'ii "  lodsiiig-bouM  at   Ziwi- 

Kib*r,   ktDttljr  siilrit  of  iU  laiul- 

Clfo^ixtvlii  Hgn-ana   soldier,   1&3, 

Oirislic,  Dr.,  I'briicinn  to  Scyd  Bur- 

lihujAi,  fiti,  fifi2 
Chtifwn  flf,  00 
Cliiimo,  Dr.   Livingslouo^  Krvnat, 

409 
Clotli  Oil  cuTTtncy  in  tIic  iiilcrior,  23 
'Colonibii.c/U.M.a,e» 
CcinoriDca,  t) 
CuoUf-,  Mr.,  Ilia  uuwillingncM  to  ^vc 

)ip  n  [wt  tlicory,  468,  517 
Ci>ni-l[ria<liaii  iroiiwn  of  Kiamio,  lOG 
CroccxUle.  narrow  «scsiw  of  iLe  author 

rn>m,93tl 
ClUll»D^  cnHoiiK,   •>[   llie   Wuiya- 

inirozit  &44 

Dahonuiy,  Kick  "^r  ^^ 

'  Psily  Telegraph,'  rcprvsenlatirc  of, 
m  AAva,  U7'J 

IW  Snlnnm,  port  of,  S!.*) 

Pnwwm,  I.ioul.,  vUil  frODi,  con- 
TfTMtlou  u  to  Ilia  ruti^-ning  cuni- 
mand  of  the  Rcarcli  Expnlition, 
MOj  miimpiirobpimion  as  to  the 
nullior'«  feiUngB  t^vanJit  liiiii,67H; 
junl.'licntian  cf  hut  iicticni  in  iv^nrd 
to  llic  Soirch  nad  Itolicf  Exjit- 
dition,  CffJ 

Dt'ily,  nntiiiiiH  of  iiatiToa  lu  to,  MS 

Dhowi,  2 

IKIima  I'Mks,  01,  S& 


DiMoaM  common  to  tlw  amtif 
DoKani,  or  wh>t«lnit,  -(T.t,  5.ta 
Dcaikoyi,  ^qnifiuieiit    of,    26| 
tiretdor,  in  Cbauamnut,  213 
•■  IXrwa,"  mnUcitie,  m 


IpjP 


Eorwifi,  plagtM,  of  at  H[ 
Eloithautlaaia  roiuuiua  ia   Zan 

148 
Ebf  hniita,  herd  of,  K8 ;  dUBc^ 

siioutiug,  6^2 
EmunciiMtion  Proclamatiouj 

luitii  I.iiicolii,  irtl 
Gngliuli    i<r«M,   iniacouoec 

liiBoGiuacka  of;  800 
EJMU,  Jonadar,  42 


I^niiiliar,  W.  L,  26,  M,  iStil 
1S7;  bin  death,  2!)1; 

Faulkner,  llr.,  incredible  ttaud 

of,  582 
I'Tanna  of  Crnlial  Africa,  Gi 
P(iTai]i,350 
Fir«-anii5,  vlut  meat  mitubto  t^ 

traTvllfr,  Ha  i 

Fiali  of  thv  1  acgauika,  &30 
Fi>1l-«^tle,  337  | 

Pood  of  tlie  Arab  triU*. 

Ct-utral  Afrirt,  550 
Fon»t  iicaoli,  STiC 
Fproat  rnxoxy  of  URxaiainMi,  I 

anbUmo  aaf«cl  of,  u20 
FotvigD  Oflicc,  Altera  trcoii,  61C 
Franklyn,  llr.  ri.ilm,  070 
Fraaw,  C«iit..  18.  OtS,  003 
E^ligratli'v  doacriirtioa  of  IIm  iJ 

babilat,  am  \ 

Fr«acli  Mituonari^s,  iwactical  i 

racter  of,  L'O ;  Vtnt\on  Sl| 

Bagamoyo.  20,  43 
FmiWrcwi,  WO 

Untlon,  Ur.  F..  1l!s  d«ri|0iallo«i  tt 

aiithoi'a  defcim    of  Dr. 

Btoue  B«  a  MDaalioiinl  Mq 

fi84;    bia  failim  to 

Xgiuni,  688 
OiraCcf,  difficiiliy  of  kilUn^  I 


^^Vl 

^ — ' "^ — ^ 
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Glomftt    monUatit,  or    twbe    fiy. 

ftoiiliict    Ibc    cartvau    ooAvej'iiig     ^^| 

B.-'.-O 

sloTM  lo  Dr.  LiTitigstone  a»  far  i>    ^H 

Urat  Khkats  ICtver,  230 

tiie  KinjtBiii,  MM                                ^H 

Gman  Vta»,  Mil 

Jiinuli,  ;I4D                                           ^H 

Gombo  ItivorK,  Xortli  «iJ  Soiilb.  ItSl 

Jmglt  of  UaiUiv.  it*  boTTon,  H»          ^H 

Grant.  Col.,  6rt '■ 

^^^^H 

Oraiivitte,  LoriU  loltor  rrom,  cotiv«7- 

Kabogl.  ai[«,                                 ^^^1 

iiig  Ibf  Ihnaks  of  <inDVn  Vtrtorift 

Kilugo  Monnlnin,  iiirisnbr  j-hm^^^H 

ftiid  tlir  nnQnunccmcnt  of  tlic  Moy*\ 

mcninn  nr,  400                                     ^^| 

riWWTt,  7t(i  ^ 

KAdi>taniare,<)rMiiMiii;lii,riIk|;p,l'l'l:             l 

(iiKxIKuP,  Ur..of  "Cnna  mnU," %), 

faroumblc  liliLilion  of,  nx  mivioit      ^J 

TO 

fidii,  231                                                 ^H 

<iltillc«  ))*lni,  fiSt 

Kaliirlj;}.  loni.t  of,  3!>1                               ^H 

EaiMInlil;  or  ■*  EIoir-.'o.jiMla,''  the     ^| 

Mamuittta,  3o3 

Idtlcr-Mnicr,  31T                                ^H 

llnir-<milri,    <»nt«mjittb!o  cIinradM 

Kalula,  till;  h«7-itlAT«,  303,  332             ^H 

of.fi 

Kunoloixlo  L&k«v  -ISO                    ^^^^| 

IliUiiimli,    Dr.    LiviosBhiiw'ii   oouk, 

KuBjwri.  fi35                              ^^^^1 

417 

Kaiim^  RiTvr,  3M.3&7                ^^^^| 

lluiKin,  the  Mwgiilibii,  STiIt 

Kanifaj^  viHajD^i  030                    ^^^^^| 

llonn,  Ijifut,,  hi.t  meoliuK  vtitli   (Uv 

Kanjoc,  liO                                     ^^^^H 

niitlior,   fl.'j'l ;   rcxigtu   the   lni<l(.'r- 

KitiiyaiiaboaEn  Itirvr,  347             ^^^^^ 

»lu|S  OiU 

KanvCTij'i,  1!)0 

Hcrmibu,  Copa,  574 

Kitoic  villngp,  221; 

Ucndottu,  lib  Mcoant  or  tbe  Nile 

KiDidi,  n  myili,  £00 

MIBCM,4fiS 

Kascn  nAfge,  304 

Ilin'lia,  itoluiarovibn,  clKOttng  cha- 

Knliuiga,  c»|>p;r  ininM  of,  401 

rnclcr  of,  8 

Eataritjim  UkD>)s^  SCO  , 

{lippototoiui,  571 

KiiTiDila,  507 

n.inc}--bin),  ^t ;  hctUt*  ot,  333 

Kcnui  Ka;c<U<>  KloanUini,  S31 

I  Ion  11^  or  iribiite,  u5,  (llC 

RlianOi  Mo  AliJall>!i,  'ilj7 ;  Ua  ilcill>. 

Hotiicr,  Pwre,  (13 

2U3 

llomu'r,  l>r.,  679 

Kluuniii,  dfewfliun  of,  101 )  hb  nor- 

Iliuilor'n  rAnuliiw,  iW,  33A 

n>v  (aoifK^  107 ;  Aofs^l  for  dnviw 

Urtccuui,  lUl,  &-J8 

ISoii,  lO^i  prAi>c>rckar3Ci«r,  340 

Kliooic,  romnrknti!*  glufat*  o(  i<^to.'gf 

Itnhim  liin  Badiid  •Uiiu.  S!)3 

at.  633 

liHlikl,  101 

Kiala,fhW.  381 

IiuucU  of  Contnil  AMoi,  C30 

Kibwu,  Uuiinl,  21^ 

IIaij:D  viiUge,  373 

Kigoaui  bj-,  47!> 

KigDad(\  cfai^  1^7 

Jackab,52t{ 

K<«ira.S20 

Jackwii,  Ocn,  Aiwlntr,  ailvii-v  of,  S"* 

Kigmna  Itivvr,  4^ 

JbJco^  ttnplojrj  ol  ibe  Kxinliiiuu,  67, 

Kikoka  vilbsc  81.  B3 

]ea 

Kikunta  Itirnr,  %m 

Jmiit  UuBicn  at  Dagamoyu,  20,  -13 

Kilwa,  iMTl  of,  -J^i 

Jiwrh  1a  SiDita  dintrict,  209 

Kinxani  ItiTrr,  7^  SI ;  area  dmincd 

Joliari,  dmeamn.  27, 37  i  cngngcd  (» 

■ 

by,  S2e  i  Vnllcy,  7* 

^9S 


INDEX. 


RingcLTu  villnsc,  04 

Kiottwcr^,  the  canoo  fculdlcr,  TO 

Kinn  Tllk^c,  141 ;  Peak.  110,  1 12 

Kirkf  Ih-T  Mr.  Slanky'*  iiitroiacliou 
to^l2;  hill  nonchnkiu'c  tii  Tvgftnl 
to  Dr.  l.ivtugUODe,  14;  (]<^I>rK-ifl- 
Uttj  itmuk*,  15  J  hiB  iiilerriuw 
with  Spoke'*  "  FnithfiiV  28; 
tanly  risit  to  I!af[ainijrn  in  rx'fer- 
cncc  to  tlie  "  Livicjisloiie  canvaD," 
<i4  i  Willi  tbnt  llic  autW  ibuiild 
VXlJora  t)ic  Ilnfiji  rmiU',  83 ;  otijoc- 
Han  to  lionu  in  thr  inUrior,  OU ; 
«ongntublM  ibe  nntlior  ou  bin 
moCCM,  Oi^2 ;  ilrriilp*  mi  ti)  tbo  Mile 
of  put  uftlie  irtorca  Tor  Liria^Uiu«, 
<iC'l ;  adriw*  Mr.  0.  LiivinyiiUiiio  not 
to  go  on  Id  hh  father,  6T3 ;  letter 
to  tlio  aiitlior  on  tecuriiig  an  «(&- 
'Clent  iTOilcr  fnnii  Svjtl  Iturftbuli, 
C>'i4  i  hi<  rcfuml  to  nci  fur  I)r.  l.i- 
Tbg)itiin«  except  tn  an  offirtal  car 
pMity,  675 

Kiinndcv  chipf,  5S0 

Kinimmo  vilUR«,  209 

Kl«il>«tipi,  cliii^f,  a  rainnr  'llicodorr, 
lie 

Kisemo  villaxi^,  lOJ ;  bcttm  of,  IDS 

Kifnka  vilUge,  -(OQ 

KiingD  River.  235 

Kininwc  lUver,  4SS 

Kiianrfn  trt  bwUtcaii,  6fl 

Kill  di-tik,  203 

Kitiimin  Cnpo,  ^8'^ 

Kiw>*b,8iillaiiof,  Iil»iTil!«ge,fi30; 
populatioii  of,  031 

KimlmaVnllcy.lia 

Kulquall    or   caniiclaWa  trer,    161, 
G24 

KoiKltirlii  villn}[0,  22*. 

Krapf  nu<l  Itebjiian,  Meana.,  SIO 

Kiidn,  .1-11 

Kukunila  Point,  B08 

Kulabi,  839 

KtiMtri  or  Kon»ii)i,  20B 

Kvala  or  North  Qombe  Itlvcr,  321 

KwalaMWHi.  218 

Knikurkura,  2in 


J 


tMiW  Ua-iarticB, 

MS. 

Ivts  anil  PtfiatM  of  tlie  Wj 

afiT  » 

I-«)I*wl  ol  CtntfAl  A  frie*.  52^ 

UttM  of  Rh«w,  145  ;  of   Fm 

MS  I 

T^ukole,  chicC  104  ;  hi» 

Fkniiihnr'ii  dcnth,  G39 

Lii^ia,  ijAv,  447 

LlmeaUnw,  tiinolitic,  6S1 

Liiic<dii,  Abraluun,  Uhe 

l>y  T.iviugstoiw.  451 
Lion  And  leojMinl,  bonte  ntthe, 

rath'a  doomjition  of,  36B 
Lion  of  Ceatml  Africa.  528 
Little  Mnka'n  Iliver,  230 
Lincb9,  rall«y  of  the,  407 
"LivingMcneOottiig*''*!  Mnh^ 
chfllrai),  b>ppf  iutorotirtw  a^ 
l.iviogstoup,  Dtt  the  antbor'4 
inttrvicw  nilb,  at  Ujtji,  413 
anxietj  fiir  tivn,  414  ;  tbc  lo] 
of  bit  rGinurc<«,  418;  bia 
riKing,  422:  took  Die  n»tlior  i 
ciiiLwitry  of  the  FnikcI,  Om 
mcDt,  428 ;  lu»  liard  fare, 
bii  mSorinfca  and  privuiiona, ' 
revival  of  his  aithnauu),  42T 
£uileUia  rlinnwier,  428;  bia  J 
rienl  niiprflninp*.  42»j  ab«im 
port  of  bia  Diartintc*,  Ilia  ga 
cbaractrr  aod  camfnl  obaemt] 
4:i0;  MnaitiTfiieuofcrilidMni, 
amiable  tiaita  of  bia  charactM, 
Iiie  Spartau  heroiim,  4^2 ;  bin  ] 
i'l«rit»,inaihniiMil>l('  biiniour,! 
retentive  nioinon.*,  iSSi  huim 
•^of  bin  rcliKii.111,  ■I.T4i  bia  Sob 
nen-itps,  -l^li'. ;  ahiiity  to  vitM 
ilicAfriuancIimnti^dae  to  lii«f 
I*r4te  lifp,  I.IS ;  hi*  d«4«niiiiM| 
to  fotnplcto  bia  l«sk,  qnt*  o{ 
iliffiniUi(«,  4:t6:  coin)>lHtiiM( 
liiH  <li>cfivcrio!i,  437 ;  niniiMfi 
hii  oiperinicM,  438;  ialm 
u'lib  KinK  rVtnmbe,  444;  i 
cnlty  HI  to  tlie  OinmbcK^ 
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^linorary  of  Ia1;c  I.iombo,  447; 
tnrettigltiou  of  thi>  L^iitpulit,  44^: 
intervention  in  behalf  of  Ifabomcil 
Tiin  Sail  re-iaiA  hy  hate  Injtrati- 
liiile,  448 1  «xpturation  of  TJgnhbn, 
■US;  mfferioAii  <"  BaiiilMrre,  di»- 
«nfery  of  the  Lualabft,  dcvription 
of  tbe  WutleB  of  Mo«ro  scenery, 
450;  odiuimtiou  ol  Abraliatu  Liu- 
coin,  151  ;  Ilia  brljcf  thiit  tbe  Luo- 
lahtt  or  WeW*  liivw  1»  the  Irno 
ICik,  432;  his  aJmiwioii  llial  (bo 
A'ilcKniKcii  Lav«  Dot  bwn  fomul, 
4.'i4 ;  his  o]<ioian  m  Ui  the;  accoaot 
«t  Hcroiloitu,  4&&;  ihwoiW  \>y 
lh«  cowardice  of  l)j»  mvn,  4l>4 ; 
return  to  Ujiji,  diihimcatj'  of  iili«rif, 
4C5;  <l«slilul«  ounttitiun  of  ttie 
Doctor,  hif  cocojilatut  of  llie  Zaii- 
zilMT  pMi|>1c  not  KCiiiIing  liini  frte- 
nwn,  460;  hi»  objtction  to  tiic 
"doctoriDfi"  of  Ula  desfatdics  M 
homo,  46T ;  hin  rektiona  witb  llio 
Boyal  Oeof7»phical  Society,  4G9~ 
■(71 ;  iiii|>mv«mailcif}iU  liealth  from 
inorc  gciuMiua  diet,  oout«iD|ilat«d 
cniittoo()iel^ui|puiika,472;  iiUrt 
from  Oji}i,  4T9;  lishilily  to  tlinr- 
rhcM,  48>'i ;  mnnnci  of  deiUiug  with 

^enModa  for  bonjia,  4SC;  Iom  of 
Btoiw,  Arc.,  from  BomUy'a  iotoxl- 

'  catUoi,  487 ;  liia  unwilliitgaeaa  to 
rotaliato  on  tb<i  lioatile  nativM; 
•400;  liii  tKodemou  in  (ickaoM, 
4Ji7 !  dirtutbM  |in  bod  by  Lin  ser- 
vant Sttd  IB  a  ttatc  of  intoxicKtioa, 

'  496;  hb  oplcion  that  the  Tanga- 

,  ii9w  mmil  luivv  an  onthtt  MS; 
iMmM  ibo  Kavnnvwcli  ialanil*  the 
"Xe«-  York  Herald  lilot*,"  BlOj 
hitcoolnaaat  tlie  bodtitity  of  llio 
FMuui,  512;  caimii  lltcw  down 
'  Ilia  gtntlr*  bearing  an^  convcr- 
ntion,  613 ;  hi*  nMolva  to  finiali 
liin  taali,  RfiO;  complaint  of  Dr. 
Kiik'ii  Muding  onty  ilavca,  fiOl; 
rraolvc*  to  accompany  the  aullior 
lo  Unyanycmbo,  Glj2;  hi»  mITor- 


t  np>  on  the  road,  S87  {  ctVinkwa'a 
village,  &Se :  Us  r^M  M  S  travel- 
I  iug  companion,  500 ;  atiuiftbywild 
bctt,  S96;  hit  qnalificatiooji  nn  a 
lraT«Il(r,50di  [X'acoftil  TtvoUocllciDS 
of  but  wifv*!  gravu,  bift  relation  of 
incitttsitM  of  the  life  of  his  soti  Ro- 
licrl,  601 ;  arrival  at  Cgundo,  601 ; 
letters  from  Dr.Kirk  and  humu,$05: 
wolcoini!  to  Unynnyombr,  607 ;  in 
NtufurtuMc  quattura  and  In  po»- 
•isManof>tai«a,eOS:  urtdcof  tlip 
Mtatt  detsiood  by  Snyd  bin  Salim, 
Ol'J;  ill  iWMteaioa  of  fuvir  yiit-Ti-' 
■tcirc  of  BUppliiv,  613;  his  lct[i!r  lo 
Mr.  Bennett,  jnn.,  616;  |i[otnbi(i 
mult*  of  his  pcrwTiuauci.-  iu  Afri- 
can diwOTcry,  619;  bin  lart  iky 
nith  the  anthor,  622;  hii  intm' 
^ORR  M  to  Iho  fntnrc,  62G;  tlin 
tttrtin*;  Euvwvll,  627:  iiintnicliuiui 
In  lum  har.k  any  xiavc  taravan  H'nl 
to  Lin  relief.  603 

,  Mr.  OKwald.  iiilroducUon    lo, 

655 ;  oquipnicnt  of  hix  prviiowd  es> 
fedition,  672  ;  dctvmiiiuv  to  rtsijcn, 
by  Dr.  Kirk't  ndvicr,  fi(3 

,  Itobctt  Mufinti,  incideotH  of  bia 

lifi-.  601 

— ,  Ur.  T.  R.,  tcxtiniony  of,  to  the 
gciiuiueiieta  of  tli«  Deei-etciiM  fiutn 
bis  father,  615 

Loajen  Rirvr,  G36 

Loeki  or  Lomani  River,  4&1 

LoaUl*  or  "  Webh'a  liiver"  of  Ur. 

\apU)n»,  4C0 ;  thnaght  by  bim  to 

be  the  trae  Nile,  453 
LuapiUa  Itivcr,  448 
LnbUaah  River,  462 
Liidha  DamJI,  37 
LnlitK  RirtT,  4ol 
Luhaoga  Peak,  403 
I^nkodio  villae^  368 
Lavinabi  Uapc,  5  LI 


UabcnU,  crael  tr«atmeat  o^  29 ;  347 
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Uabiuigani    NuIIrIi,    SO.'V;     Oivtr, 

339 
Ittulcitita,  213 
Magitla,  Mut«rare  of,  AM 
JlagkngA,  f(i.  HI,  100 
Mf>;.im<ta  Mkall.  'XH 
Slniiuioiiwd  liiii  Sali,  hi*  tolMute  hy 

Livingitonc    and   sabntpimt  m- 

Kntitade,  US 
Haimn,  Mor<>,  637 
UakaU  Vallfv,  127 ;  Bi«w,  I3I1,<M.S  j 

naiii.  fit  I 
ilakoloki  ne(^  rxlioetion  of,  afZ 
Mkkumbi.  diiif.  383 
Uklntciub  Iiilrl,  in,  IT 
MaUznnixi  Itivw,  Wl.M" 
Maiiyuuiua  eouiilTy,  iKWpIo  of,  459  ; 

the  VJ  Diinido  of  the  Arabi,  tCCt; 

tribe,  clewr  ir«n{wn  niaiiiifnc- 
tiircre,  S57 

Uarvfu,  3'ta 

Uucngn  Hknli,  IGS,  1T2,  IVM 

MiuMiigi,  2*7 

Jluikn,  or  Tnm,v  txasan,  i€,  93,  123, 

13H,  UIO 
UaUinonibo,  l(i^ 
Mujln,  mftnitiling  jirojiciwitin  oT, 

lllMirnU.  t'i'cc'Iw  ofantdopd^  SBfl 
>l)xT[iil>ii.  cir  (iTnl  pMch,  358,  3TS 
MlKTiKtrcnipi  Ili»w,  230 

Mtinburu  Diver.  Z3S.  680 

Meilicnl  apiilianceii  nted  by  tlie  nn- 

tivca,  113* 
Medicine  fur  ^nublng  murior*,  280 
MetAU  known  lu  ibolribMorCDirinl 

AiHcB.Kt.t 
Hfuto,  F^lom,  278 
UgftDgn,    tiMillclnc-man    of    Unya- 

inw«xl.  Ma 
Mgoogo     TenibO)    or     "  EU^Iinnra 

Back."  211 
Mgwnnn,  lOT 
MikJM-b,  11.1 
Uionvn,  Mnlwarc  of  Klincnyi,  388      I 


n 


I 


UinuiiH  SM; 

8W 
MiMagh),  i1«wrlrwl  viltng*,' 

llfeAiiihikn  range  at  Rpokn,  SXJ 

Ukom  tree,  52.1 

MknrxiftKii  Iron,  S2.'t 

Mkuli  Rir«t,  401 

Mkuyit,  ~i;^uilic  nyRtmorc,  327 

MoMO    l^ako,    447;   bcRuty  c^ 

WMcry ,  450  I 

Uobiumiicil  bin  AbdnJiA  alain,  1 
Mohniutnni  bin  (itiariti,  570 
Monkej».  tropp  of,  370 
Morris,  Hon.  K.  J..  7& 
lll»>k»«  Hirer,  ;ie7 
Mimiula,  cliicf,  441 
Mpwnpn-*,    lU     frnltfuloeu, 

Mountnius,  154, 106 
Mivra,  oliicf.  359 
■— — ,  warriorn  of,  S59 
Mriinn,  |>or[.loti  of  vouattyi 

MoHgam,  youlhfii),  ttio 

African  ur«go,  246 
Uauira,lti2 
Mtaniba  tijeaincn,  Kitcanllc 

MiemI,  chief.  333 
Mni)-6di.  21 S 
Miijon  Riv(T,  inr, 
Mugeyo  village,  4&3 
Mitsibcwtt  territory,  500 
Mitkamlm,  dii<^,  Jflfi 
Mnkomlr.ltn,  cblxf,  fi-W 
Mukowlokwd  RiD-^,  151 ; 

612;  Ilirn,  lol,230,041| 

of.  231 
Mukuii^i,  486 
Uukiingtim,     Afrirkn    islcmilf 

kvn.m.  US,  190,  825 
Muiiiebo,  LWI 
Mimiyi  L'si^rv,  151 
Mum,  rbicf  of  the  Johaasa  i 
Murenibwe  Caj-e,  480 :  PWii( 
MiiKCnt  Ambi  nf  ZimxiUa,  I 
MiiraoD(!i.  the  Dliran's  accou 

extnonliunr^  Ikxx),  617 


^                                                    iff} 

Heplitc*  of  Cvntnl  Afrita,  530                         1 
Itocky  Mountiiin*  AnA  Eut  African        ^^J 

Mvule  tne,  5ii 

cliatu  cciiuparBd,  240                                 ^^| 

Mvami  villuga,  641 

HoMko  villoKo,  84                                     ^^ 

Mmnru,  WV" 

Rnynl    Gi»)KraphinU    Sociriy,    tbelr 

Mjonnbo  Um.  126 

ralailons    vitli    Dr.    LIvtasBloiUh 

MuKsoud  bin  AbdulUh,  2SS 

467 :    Inavoned    with    CookyMtn, 

MiiHoiidi,  109;  benutifulptospoclat. 

461);   their   cxindiict   tnwnri)*   tlt« 

110 

author.  <i93 ;  thsii  crittiini  of  iho 

■'8«8n-h   Mid   Belief  Expciilioa'' 

"  Xnzi-Mo74  "  at  itanrifaar,  5, 13 

andcwrred,  68S ;  its  callap«  du* 

Stpofa  of  Zioribu,  9 ;  chuactar  of. 

l.n  th«ir  n<%lnrt  in  iwuing  ioitnic- 

10 

tiona  contin^Dt  on  tho  aotbor'a 

Nnw,  Itov.  Charln,  mtrodaotion  to. 

siicwM,  980                                           ^H 

(i&f)  J  hi*  McoURt  or  tbo  coltaiM  of 

Ttiu  country,  440 :  people,  410                  ^^| 

1U«  EuglUlt  TUUef  Expodilion,  Sir> 

Itiibrbo  SlopM,  K>1 ;  Peak,  167                 ^M 

«  Kcw  York  Hentil "  tBietti,  519 

Biibui^  219                                             ^H 

XKitniiEa  Vlll^,  030 

Bnd«wa  tlivcr,  140                                   ^^M 

Xg)ivlis]*h  ilivra,  G31,  «30 

ItuHjI.  or  Riihwha  Itlvor,  23J!                 ^H 

Ngunl  fcak,  151,  1I>3 

Buenfu  Lake,  400;  Rit«r,  :)76, 5M            ^H 

Niamtagn,  lOf 

lliihiiig*.  chief,  501                                        ^1 

NiaMiHca  nlUKo,  483 

Itiiabd  Itivor.  406;  problem  of,  476 ;              J 

NiODKO,  3&T 

■lfltaor.500                                               ^M 

Kondo,  .S(>eko'>  ruii4«r»]r,  214 

^^M 

Nnllah^  dettription  ■>(,  !iS2 

ftinilami,  port  of,  326                                   ^^M 

NysliiKRia  ialiuid.  -IM 

Said  Un  Maji-I,  414                                  ^H 

Nyaiubwa.  180 

Salim  Mn  Ilwhid,  114                              ^H 

NaoD,  uitvlope  of  8p«ke,  3dR 

i^nline  Ii)|eood%  origin  of,  233                    ^^M 

SulUnaof  SiubamwRitii.  116,  131,        ^H 

"Omar,"  Mr.  SUnler'i  watch  dog, 

132                                                       ^H 

8S;  dMtliof.  162 

Sanit>saiiii.  ml  h*^*,  3fi7                        ^H 

PAllAh  bnck,  311 

?«B«hili.  nxaiiiJig  of  the  t«no,  224           ^^M 

Vtaxb  trcwv  wiU,  SSS 

Rayf,  mm  oT  Ali,  riaiii.  263                        ^H 

Peniben  F«r«b,  SnlUn.  184, 1S7 

S<Qrd  Uo  Satim'*  bnUM,  Sfia                      ^H 

fVpiwilK  the,  387,  a24P 

Selim,  iiilerpTel«r>  70                                ^H 

Pis^a,  th<!  lUkliftQ  traveller,  4£3 

Piitolilic  liaiMl<H3<^  dl 

Sitting  on  Ponbe,  189                               V 

I'liuiUiai,  loiMy  mwle  from,  825 

Stntakcyi,  Cap«,  493 

I'ultwj",  ttaUve,»f  tb«  WttMvim,  ar.7 

Sbanr,  J.  W.,  S6,  32,  S»,  GO,  TO,  MA, 

139, ir>3,  lfi7,S7e, aOS, 3I6 ;  IcaTcs 

Qnen  YlcbwU,  ktUr  oonvcjini;  the 

the  EjtF«dltk>a,  321 

ttuBlo  of  Her  Majesty  aol  tho 

Shatnt«     Ooneira,     or,     "Gcoeta'a 

unaancemcnt  of  tbo  Hojftl  pre- 

Field,"   good    diipo^tion   of  the 

wnt,  610. 

ludinn  wUixr  towanU  the  wbitM; 

app«uaaoe  of  tbe  ptee^  twk,  *c., 

lU-linMii.  Sii  Henrr.  flfW,  68T.  662 

75 

Ru  Skanftwi, "  S*ndy  Point,'  13 

Sheikh  Sayd  bin  Salim,  280, 368, 612 

BohnuMko  T^Uagr,  143,  &4t 

—  Huotd,  16$ 

w 
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Kbnmit  t>iii  AUIuDob,  SAt 

Wn  Nwiib,  2(10,  297 

_~  Siiltaa  bill  All.  266 
—  Thnai.  162. 178 
&heti(,  Hr.  I.ivin^ione'ii  tervMBt,  dis- 
hODMty  of,  4(ifi 

BlgniiKn-a,  fi75 

Shruhi,  ftc.  of  OntnJ  Afriai,  630 

SlHit*mwi>nDi,  tl(V;  <)Mo1>ti<in of,  by 

Sood.  S4S 
..>—  RiilUM  of,  120,  lai.  1S3 
Slmlsi,  nilcr  of  Kuoro,  3flt 
Btmbo.  SSrt,  616 
— «  Kh&mbi,  136 
fiimmn  Vtkf^  Lirinptmno'ii  aornuit, 

448 
Biogwe,  It  plum-tike  6uit,  47% 
n&i«-tn<)c  2S^  244 
Sla*e-faiig,  chainsd,  104 
8iwa]<fM(.  Urrible  tcourge  of  BosI 

Mid  Owlnl  Afrii»,  SX& 
iraoltlng  itinnng  the  WnnyktnwMl, 

548 
M  hmds  413 

Soor  llo'lji  F^loo,  GO,  61.  GK,  66,  M, 
r>T.  100 

Boud,  Ihe  Anib,  fifSft 

,  sou  of  Siyd  bin  Msjjd,  2«S 

— -  Un  Sayd.  hU  attai-k  cm  Wilywi- 
kuTU,  2)^  ;  bin  (kntli.  28.1 

8i»k«,  C*i>l.,  227,  517  !  hin  "  Fniih- 
fulCK7;  IroMiaontof  "iSoiubfiy" 
bjr,  28 :  cent  o^  aa  lo  altitude  of 
Tmguiik*,  466 

BtanUJ',  Mr.,  otut  fn»n  Ikonbay,  1 1 
landing  al  Zanxiliar,  hcafriuble  n^ 
eqiUcn  \if  Capl.  Wcbb,S:  mf 
pi«Mloiu  of  tlie  cil}',  4;  iiit«rfi<nv 
with  Dr.  Kirii,  1  if ;  orgBuiutioii  of 
tlut  FXf>«lition.  21  ;  vImI  (o  (he 
Bnttsn,  SB ;  dcjianDNi  frnm  ZatMi- 
ter,  40 1  taodbig  at  Bagainoxo,  41 1 
iroublMonw!  «xp*ri*DO««,  47;  risit 
lo  tho  "  Lirii^iMNW  CAraran,"  68 ; 
iiiWrvlfiir  wiih  Dr.  Kirkt  65 1  pre* 


iwstiom  for  departtm 
intoior,  06:  dlfltcultioa  witli 
jdcy^K,  07:  cliaw  aflor  a  I 
deapatcli  of  four  oarnrnna, 
apidoKj  ior  egoilnn,  CD  ;  di-fial 
of  Iba  tflh  caravan,  led  by  hid 
TO;  membiini  conipsiait  il,' 
outfit,  72;  tb«  atart,  Gnt  d 
8h«ii)b«  Gonera,  73,  75 ;  ctM 
tbe  KiUffuii,  78;  hippopol 
dHMthijt.  BO ;  Kikokn  villft^ 
Biap  «f  BagMlu?a  region.  63; ; 
at  RoeaJco,  84;  "Onuu-,'  w« 
doft  iai«*iii|[,  65 ;  IbnBidaUa  n 
bw  of  iiMMMa,  the  tattaa-fly, " 
90  i  pmt  buiilitt^.  91;  diSkf 
of  pcnotnUinji  an  African  joB 
B2;  MRip  at  Kin^am,  M;  d| 
of  tbc  grey  Atab  hurae,  and  ofl 
Kivcn  by  ita  tntemMnt,  96;  ta 
view  vlch  Iha  king  of  Klugtn^ 
ion  of  the  wenaJwfaig  ham  I 
tanar,  99;  dtaotioa  and  i 
ncBi,  100:  ajipeannoo  of  . 
gaoga'a  tsarann,  100;  nait-i 
Jiubiki,  101  ;  reach  Mmtnra.  p 
of  (lie  juniEle,  102;  aaiowialij 
of  I  lie  chief,  lOS;  c\m<atA  4 
Eanit,  101;  halt  M  Kiwnio,  ] 
brllea  of,  100;  itamw  cacapi 
KhaniUl.  107 ;  fluggtd  (uc  di 
tiOQ,  108;  arrinil  of  Wati)(e 
cnravnn  with  IJIo  of  '  i]erftld»,' 
IW;  vi*il<rf'  Klacmo^  daugU 
lOU;  Muaeondi.  106;  b«uii 
pnntjivct,  110;  rraealha  Unjgi 
guri,  1 1 1  1  sUrt  for  Mlkeaeh,  1 
Utagalla  and  Muhalleh.  113;  a 
take  UBj^Dga'a  raniTBti,  iDc«t  i 
Sclitn  bin  liashid,  news  of  Ui 
Mone,  114;  [aaa  town  of  SH 
mweDDi.llS;  Ha  fortiSeaticm,] 
curiMity  of  the  inliah)tanl«^  1 
four  daya'  halt  and  overhaul  «l 
luggage.  118;  attack  of  a{(w,] 
viHi  uf  ambaacadcnra  of  the  Sad 
of  Sliubamivennl,  120;  wrttt 
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riS4i  difficiiltjr  of  fwmlag  lli«< 
river,  12A;  Simbo  KhuaU,  Bnn- 
AtiT  SaluiD,  Ibe  ouok.  itoftgcil  for 
jiilfering.  128-  Miiknta  Valley. 
127;  loM  of  Rcinbay'*  M|u!|Mge, 
)28;  M«l»Unce  uf  tlio  Siiltnnk  of 
KmtuinwQiini  in  its  nonv«r]r,  131 ; 
licr  Bppmprinlion  of  IrllMle  oUlined 
HI'  <iiif ,  I^ ;  ititorrvntuin  of  Sbclkh 

-Tfaaui,  132:  difficulliMof  tho  U>- 

>  kata  Valley,  135 ;  MMpe  and  ntp- 
ara  of  Kiaptru.  13T ;  wnergv  froiu 
the  auniDip  HftkatA,  attack  of  dj*- 
ittttery.  111 ;  Wc  at  1teh«ineko, 
142;  Moml  of  the  Ungnm  Uoan' 
tnina,  U3;  MnkondokKS  Vallaf 
nnd  Ri<r«r,  l+t;  Kiora,  114;  camp 
attitlnmi«rF«tiiiithaT,14T;iuiaatiib 

'-fceteiy  atata  of  bia  carnran,  IttI ; 
of  Ui«  Uakoodokwa  RjTcr, 
151;  Ha>M«.  Lake  of  Ugamlio, 
153;  nndt  of  Shaw  and  Farqu- 

^har,  IS7;   Shnw'ii  piinli^iico  aad 
utiMqiMnt  attempl  at  ■amaaino. 

i^tion,  leO;  departure  bvm  t-'fluinbn, 
ini ;  OLtaji  at  Mntamombo,  dratli 
of  tbe  <log  "Omar,"  Slioikli  lluui 

•  in  clover  at    M]>ira|»im.   102;    a 

r|[ood   brmklait   and  diiuior,  163; 

[yarqubu  Inft  lo  be  nnrwd,  184; 

Plvelre     pagacia     ensaRsd,     161}; 

Ml"indiinec  of  canripi,  169;  vhite 

Itntft,  170;  Chiuiyo,  badiieaa  of  the 

ItnitT.  172;  attack  of  fcTw,  173; 

^1Jg(i)(n,  174;  fmntin  conduct  of 
the  [opalalioD,  ITS;  W««t  Mvumi, 
177;  the  Sultaa'a  exorbitant  do- 
ixnnd  nf  Kobda,  178;  Matanburu. 

'  fraaonahloMM  of  tho  Sultan  ot, 
181  •  BihiwaiiB,  183:  atUck  ofin. 
ortnittoiit  6mr,  183;  Kididimo. 
blaah  M|act  and  bad  water,  184 ; 

^Kyambwa,    deiaonauUiTcnew    of 

llha  pooplo,   186;    Mlaiiia,   IBl ; 

pfcfMdl   from  quiblne,   riait    ftom 
SulUn,  192;  UttU  Mukon- 

^dokn,  164;    Uukondoku    Pro|wr, 

vlW;   oMBraotlon  and   oowacdtct. 


t!K>;  uj>tioar  in  iLu  mnip,  U7; 
di>Iatcas  to  route,  199;  thrcatnod 
mutiny,  202;  Hunicka,  S03:  Ua- 
biuiguin  Nnllab,  20G;  Unyam* 
bo«i.  200;  Kitt,  207;  Maalslo. 
KB«nu)u^  20S;  Kiruiinaa,  icmit- 
ing  teom  Ihn  rilla^icn,  inlrr- 
vipw  with  Sultan  bin  Uahoininod, 
20!);  Kiuuri,  vhil  htaa  Slwikh 
Uaned,  ajul  forty  of  clcphnnt- 
hunben,  210;  halt  at  MfcOD^ 
Tcmho,  211;  Kf^nhaUh  Mtoiti, 
abuBdauw  uf  sweet  water,  212; 
Hadcdil%  tsaUn-By  troubltaono, 
SIS;  iMch  tlnyamveii  territory 
at  Eaat«ni  Tuni,  cultitatad  region, 
SIS;  Nondcs  Spoke**  ranaway, 
214 ;  CoDlnl  Turn,  attempted 
night  robbery,  214;  a  Ibicf  Bhoi 
doad,  jmai  Wcstena  Tura,  215 ; 
Kwala  Utoni,  mud-finh,  iIIdom  of 
tba  tailor,  Abdul  Kadar.  21«; 
wishes  lo  give  up  his  pcot,  217; 
Hnbuga,  ileaoUtiou  of,  sinco  Bur* 
tcn'i  Tint,  219;  iDotOipg  with 
Auier  bill  Bultan,  *^19;  KIgira, 
irasldl  cmnditiiin  of,  220;  Shba, 
paaioml  aspect  of,  visit  rrom  the 
Suluui,  i'iO;  rejoicuiga  iit  cattip 
on  reaching  Unyanycubu  ttvritory, 
221 ;  geography  and  ethnngmphy 
of  the  coDBtry  traversed.  SS^Xbl ; 
life  is  UnyanyeBabf^  2fi8:  Inak- 
but  and  gosaij)  vith  Bajd  tan 
t^im,SJ3»;  KaMfa,  a  myth,  SCO; 
have  KwLkuru.  261 ;  in  couifurt- 
able  <itMrt«ffs  ^^ ;  ''t*'^  f^u*  tbn 
Tabora  Arab  magnalca.  264 1  Ta- 
bora,  rhiaf  Arab  settlement  id  Can- 
Iral  AJrlca,  266 ;  atbeid  s  eooncU 
of  war,  267 ;  fcatit  at  the  drae  of  tbo 
Mundl:  return  to  Kwjham,  271 ; 
the  UriMfftUae  oarann's  halt  o( 
100<kj«.2T2;  aUMk  of  fever,  273; 
prepafationa  for  Ibn  march,  SI'S; 
warlike  daanoostralion,  277 ;  East* 
CfB  Ufuto,  illoe**  of  Shav,  ptr- 
sMMf  of  the  amy,  2T8 ;  UuaoiUi 
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■iwdiciiw  <batnng.  w  hftTftiteiu;, 
880;  Zimhixo,  attacli  cm  thu  vil- 
\hgt,  a*l ;  fftW  of  Houd  bio  Siij-«1 
•Dil  his  Anili8,  2B3;  r«tmit  iind 
MonnT  cfltuicilK  of  war,  'jm ;  ftit- 
thn  relront  of  ihc  Anbii  to  Tnbuni, 
288;  MriotiB  powlioti  of  llin  Eipo 
dition,  28i) ;  intelligeuco  of  Liviiist- 
nUinc,  290 ;  n<™»  cf  dmth  of  Kar- 
qahftr.SOl;  lllnoMof  ShB<r,alt4W^k 
of  Mimiibo  on  Taborn,  2!)2; 
KliBmii  Ud  AMulliih,  Sec,  Hlalii, 
2S3j  prnforatbTw  for  Mimmfco'it 
thitalonn)  nitack  on  Kuihnnt, 
2S5;  vioit  tu  Sheikb  bin  NoMlb, 
887;  ivlrMt  of  Minuubo,  298; 
determtnotinB  U>  Imd  a  flying  ca- 
nVYan  lo  UjlJI,  899 ;  apalhy  of 
li>li»w,S0O;  ritdt  te  'I'faaai  bin  Ab- 
duUkh,  vrival  cf  ktterii,  301; 
dmtb  of  BftniM.n-il  ropoitK  by  ibo 
Arabs,  302;  ptrsent  of  &  boy- 
(lave,  303 :  Aoltax  of  Mimmbo  at 
Mfuto,  304 ;  nunon;:  cxpnrJcnncfi, 
306;  faMiretl  feut  lit  Unyanj-f- 
mbe^  907;  mnrcb  to  L'jiji  com- 
mcnctd  bj  soutWn  K>ut«v  810; 
lilt  of  ■'  bravM  "  of  the  Kxptdition, 
811 ;  U(imb«y'«  tender  punoD, 
313;  the  itarl,  ai4;  Shnar  nbowi 
the  wbile  fMtbfv,  S15:  Kiayn- 
inwe£ivill»|:e,  BtUck  of  fcror,316; 
ariMI  of  tunawnys  threat  of  tkvt- 
chAtn,  317;  iDMWuks,  further  <ic- 
Mstionii,  finniiiliment,  nithdniivRl 
of  AKinl  KftdCT  tho  tailor,  318 ; 
aicknow  In  iTamp,  advent  sppmr- 
ancei,  319;  K«M-(,Tim,  rejoiciii({» 
Bl  311) ;  Kikandii,  Hhnn'n  l>y-i.ilaj, 
320;  bU  witbdnwnl,  321  ;  beaaty 
of  Uiiyunwexi  forMt  scwiecy,  322 ; 
I'pindu,  323;  Itenla,  324;  Ki- 
kura,  the  tiinkviiiii;uru  or  f«vur, 
325;  cuup  at  Ziiraui,  S2T;  gi- 
Rantio  «ycamoi*,  328;  ManyanL, 
cultlvKlM  n^im,  331;  difficulty 
of  buying  proriBioBg.  332;  rirtt  of 
Mtcmi,  333;  hli  lutoni^hincnt  at 


Uia  »iiUh)A  nudic 

G«mU  Binr,  ila  bwuUPal  m 

bourbood,  S3B;  narrow  «ri 
from  n  crocodtlr,  miiipjctot  wtod 
iiallm,  331);  a  p««oeftil  «| 
MMie.  340;  ayinpunna  of  rev^ 
ktoilint;  oniraMx,  •'H3;  tmird^ 
uprct  of  ARnnni  and  Mahf 
d44  i  IVitnbay  and  Aubari 
oliaiiu,  lb«  march  rwuiiXMl,  atU 
of  tbe  pnncipat  mm  of  Uia  R| 
dltion,  344 ;  Ziwani  0*oo)),  wi 
leKH  (wndition  of.  362 ;  Tonfl 
abiiTtdnnrc  «f  hoaey-hirdji,  % 
Al&rtifti,  rumoun  of  war  in 
ItodI,  355 ;  march  tliroQgb  a  fuf 
abonadinti  with  pmcb-trn«>,  3j 
ITtpiide  villigi!,  8M ;  Mwaru,  31 
tuppotml  reporl  of  L>rtllKBt< 
Mnra't  diclrici,  wild  «lcplia| 
XS8(  ^cllm  falU  ill,  SAB;  i| 
from  Mr<iTB  north-wMiwui),  31 
coulidvuce  re«tgr«d  in  the  cat 
Toinivrkabla  ant-blUii,  362  ;  n 
la  the  jungK  363;  erobus)'  fr 
!>imlA,  304 ;  C avira,  mined  na^ 
bourbood  <^,  366;  UiMnghi,  9| 
Upokwft  Kiver,  d«atrt«l  vUl 
near,  367 ;  Mtambu  aiToaiii, 
bcnu^,  36a ;  attack  by  a  loop! 
369;  Kbot  at  a  «ild  boar,  3' 
proximity  of  litqia,  371 ;  Itl 
villago,  beginaiait  of  trotiblaa,  Z\ 
aborlueaa  of  piurisiona,  3! 
"  Welled  Neogm'i "  viUage,  ain 
dant  suppLiiM,  3T8;  «ro«idti^ 
nu^,  380;  t«aoh  Ibe  Hataeui 
heavy  oxaf  tiun  of  the  clikf  Kii 
381 ;  Uland  of  Ihata,  frvh  ^ 
Utaiide  for  forriage,  382;  doo) 
Mixed  bycRModtlo,  383;  Drin 
ti«vr»  of  LlTin^tono,  884;  dvp 
tur«  from  th«  Mala^araci,  3) 
country  of  L'hha,  halt  at  K*«| 
pk.  386;  ball  oa  the  Pbint 
itrearo,  386;  ioterrkw  with  111 
TU.  360;  norbiUnl  demnd' 
hougA,  St>2i   ercoi    the 
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Igr  rtwIHi.  S98; 

KauMgJ  Rjvw,  S97i  croc*  th« 
RiMujct,  lamjn^  >  sable  shnw,  399 ; 

liivor,  Kabo^o  Sioimt«in,  ttuiKiilitr 
phenomenoa  of,  400 ;  SiiDuxf.t 
Mnani,  401 ;  ddIct  Ukmngm  401! ; 
hMuty  of  Uio  limdMape,  403 ; 
Mkut«  River,  NiAmlftK*.  olnrm  of 
ths  paoplo,  404;  Ant  vit-w  of  ihv 
TiDgaaika,  406 ;  Fort  ol  Ujiji  in 
view,  40T ;  mliiU  MinounctDg  th« 
ftppnach  of  th*  c&mvan,  408; 
■oeetini;  with  Sual.  iLe  wn-anl  oT 
Dr.  Livingstone,  400;  eicrbaiimt 
of  ihs  iDbabiUDts,  410;  appMr- 
uioeorih*  Doctor,  411;  th^iotra- 
duction,  412;  eonvemiion,  413; 
llie  0T«r-due  tclur-I«g,  365  days 
from  Zaniibur,  414 ;  bud^  of 
MWi,  41Si  intcrcoursFi  vixit  Li- 
ringrtoiie,  420^  <<  jof. ;  sugfieMionii 
M  to  hi*  fatnw  oouivo,  4'T ;  nUrt 
with  LlvlngOMie  tot  croin  oo  tlie 
Tkogacika,  479;  poa*  Daagwo  Ir 
lAtid,  479 ;  wooded  hilU  of  Kombo, 
480;  carnpat  Kiu»iigH,482i  Njr- 
abigma  IbIiiuJ.  484 1  Hukungu, 
468 ;  lo«  of  rulimtilea  ftma  Bom- 
bay's inunkalion,  487  i  hoslilede- 
monattationt  of  tba  bikari  puoplc, 
490 1  biiroaao  on  Ui«  lihore  diiturbnl 
fay  nat)vo(,40l;  round  Cnpc  Snn- 
tak^  and  decft  at  Miigr>-o,  4S3 ; 
Hagala,  Iwapiulity  of  the  pooplo, 
nidt  of  the  Huiwara  of,  4S* ;  ni- 
aouraof  war*,494;  Kisilm,  native 
nport  aa  to  Uie  Ruaiii  Hirer,  405 ; 
Mu^r«^  dnita  of  tbo,  4W;  riajt 
Hukamha,  altacked  by  farw  aiul 
Bxperienc«  I.irioi^tooc'a  tender- 
Don,  497;  MogihewA  U^loryon 
th*d«llaor  the  Bi»Ui,GOO;  vjajc 
of  Uw  chief  RabinKa,  bji  gto- 
graphtCKl  informalioa,  601 ;  Miplo- 
ration  of  the  Ruiial  debouclinre. 
501 ;  Kokmnba  Point,  eaebantiDg 


•DMor;  nair,  009;  bait  M  Beroba. 
•aporvlition  of  A*  Wa}l)l,  609: 
'  Xew  Yurk  Qi>rald  lalcto.'MiuuiMd 
by  Liviiigitimv,  510;  Capo  f.u> 
t-umba.  hontilo  aapect  of  the  Wa- 
innai,  &1 1 ;  relum  to  tJjiji,  domeKic 
and  fon-ign  nowi,  515 ;  jtre^aphical 
and  cihiw^rAidiiral  nnto«,  bW  tt 
'I*?.;  pMT»nnion»  for  mareb  to 
UDyanyaiiU',5ll2;  Atlai'k  of  fflrer, 
681:  Chriatttuui  l>«y  BtUjiii,  S8S; 
the  detanura,  fi6G ;  mml  with 
Mohmrnncd  bin  Ghtu-ib,  OiO;  hi- 
giiugs,  beaiiiiful  aipoet  of,  S74; 
eporl  at  Crimbo,  575;  honunnid 
bound,  RTO  tt  wg. ;  an  elephant 
hoid,  5t)l:  Ukairend),  lustiriaiice 
et  ita  reptation,  G84 ;  painful 
mnrch  to  Itnrera,  566  tt  ttq.;  a 
e^raffe  ihot,fit)3;  sevoro  atluicol 
fdvcr,  the  Doctor'*  prowrijrtion, 
594;  ihncaravanaltacked  by  beoa, 
596  ;  llroro,  tuei-ting  with  caravan 
sent  by  Sayd  bin  Habib,  axchuige 
of  now*,  596;  cncounur  a  lion, 
600;  tTgunda,  the  deaertet  Uani> 
dallah  retaken.  001;  roceiix  of 
letkm  and  iiowii]iBpiin^  605 ;  wel- 
conao  lo  Unyaoyaiuba,  607;  aloriM 
found  tamperod  with.610;  asecood 
ChriilmiM  odnbmtion,  611;  four 
years'  etora  of  »ai>ji1iiu  turned  over 
to  the  Uciokir,  613 ;  commiiiiinn  l« 
enliM  at  Zanxihar  fifty  ftMmea  aa 
hi*  cur>irr»,  615 ;  forevdl  dance  of 
nativce,  620 :  cbongic  adieu  of  the 
Wanysmwea,621;  )»«  ntshl  with 
Uviiq^rtoDP,  CaSi  tlie  lB«t  walk  in 
his  cMnpany,  6Z5:  tbo  faronrell, 
627 ;  a  letter  from  the  Doctor,  628 ; 
Hfftnito,  hosilUty  of  tU  Wo- 
kinibu,  630;  Cgogc^  warliko  d*. 
raooitnlioD*,  631 ;  march  of  mr- 
liore  amjed  for  the  fight,  63S; 
Kbonw,  d«(mnined  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  iho  chief  enooetaful,  683 ; 
Kamyenyt,  cordial  rtception  by 
tb«  HM«tra    Hi.  &H;    Ua{Mnga, 
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to  Mt  M  miii-Bnak«r,  637  s  Kukhi, 
oxporkttcft  of  a  "peppOk"  638; 
Mwouisa  Mkitll,  «39;  Uukon- 
ilokH-*  ytiiUy,  (■xperkincs  of  ihc 
ktMika,  <i10;  Uniau  pUi&.  bwt- 
Utog  witli  tha  fioodn,  iHl ;  Uvumi 
*ill■g^  flitliilm!  wiUi  HMMqniMM, 
IMI:  Ibc  Pwtor's  dcqMh^LM  In 
dugtr,  tH3 1  a  prritoiM  totA,  S44 1 
Ini  daya'atmpal  lUlManckcs  dUB- 
onltiMial  tti«  mHKb  to  tlie  Slakftla 
RiT«r,  &IAi  knive  nt  Sintbo,  croai 
Iho  Unhcnogorei  uul  tvoch  Bim- 
taanmni.  its  d«Mls(<ii  iwpa:t. 
6tS;  UUxbIU,  oxtnottlinafy  do- 
TMtatioa  \tj  llaotl,  t>17;  Hauwa, 
botrniofiU  jiiiiRle.  fM8:  Kiugftni 
H<n,  Mws  of  til*  ZanEiliu  atomi, 
«49;  Kowko,  w«)ooina  coDtlgB- 
in«nt  from  tha  Aracricaa  Ccawil, 
4M9;  ill-iialur(»l  critkiinw,  iafot- 
imtion  u  TO  ibe  "  LiTJaxitoiio 
BMKh  imd  lUlivf  EipMlilloD." 
(150;  Kiogwie'*  ftvry,  *  vntt(ir7 
wMW,  four  milu  bnwd.  651 ;  wol- 
(onw  to  Bepimoyo,  fiSS ;  meoUng 
with  Lioat.  Uenn.CiS;  intndno- 
tloD  to  lit.  OiHnild  Liviiigitun?, 
665;  th«  march  vaiUA,  1157;  wrl- 
ootnc  ftt  Zancilar,  tlie  Am^ncnn 
Oonwil  and  Rot.  C  New,  658; 
oonKnttitUtion  of  Li«ul.  Dftw«on, 
diKiKHoa  aa  to  hu  iMignatioo, 
CUB  I  vUit  froro  Dr.  Kirk  and 
Bi«hop  Tozor.  662 ;  etiaa^  in  lh« 
anlKflr**  BppcnraooB  on  his  relom, 
6tUt ;  oonvcrratinn  vith  Lieot. 
ilenn,  66<:  cxpUtiatiiins  itom  th« 
Itfiv.  C.  New,  BBS,  rt  «i;. ;  itoi*- 
rvlioD*  for  Mr.  (>.  LiHuRiitoiie'i 
Kipnlitioti.  67"^ ;  bis  nsignalion, 
673;  ■rioclioD  of  aa  Arab  lcad«r, 
8T4;  parliug  nilh  I.irut.  Pawton, 
CT4;  dJKituion  mith  Pr.  Kirk  on 
tin  mlntnderataDdiiig  irilh  I.iring- 
«IOM,aTK;  raMmH  to  old  tnvcl- 
ling  compudoiu^  e6<i  dejaiturc 


ttova  'l*.aukvt  in  Uio 
677;  raacli  SrydioIlM^  a  ma 
dflajr  at  Mah6,  t^remUe  ( 
cwiirM  u  *■  LiTJi^prtan*  Cotf 
67B;  arrival  al  Ad«ii  aud 
■rtUca,  679 ;  a  fcw  ranuirka  I 
Ui*  EncUoh  rrefH,  6;»t  aaj 
ItoT*I  OeoBnjAicat  Society. 
dvri-ncc  of  the  KucliKh  EspeJ 
Ripiiiut  the  onworv  of  thn  Ctn 
689 :  honor  r«od«t«4  la  Uw  al 
tijr  the  Royiil  GeoKnr^kal  Rof 
601 ;  atrard  <4  the  Victoria  M 

SulliU  bin  MoluunnK-d,  309 
BtdUin  of  Zonabar,  Ur.  (Hanl«y' 

tcri'icw  witli,  37 
SunuExi  BtrBam.  401 
Bunant  at  Ujiji,  nv^cnifinina 
8n«l,  Dr.  UvlBmloo*'*  Hctut^ 

498 
Swnnini.  SulUn.  100 
Sjcomoni,  BiftnnUc.  ^il 
Syvd  BurKliaih,  Siilcim  of  'iMti 
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Tabon,  S64 

TapmOTV,  tnaaMun!  uf  the  W| 

njmctrw  by,  \(A 
TanukTind-irMM,  l>21> 
T4i»uiiik«,  525 
Tanganika  Lake,  fint  visit 

craiae  on,  with  Df.  Livbe^ 

4T9«(«>f. 
•noya  Topan.  inl«|!iily  of.  9,  *;,; 
TetI>b^  the  253 
Thatii  bio  Abdullah,  366,  301 
- — ,  Shulkh,  laa 
Thau  Ulatid.  302 
TongDDi,  358 
Tocor,  B|x,  hi*  rcaldsnoo  at  Z^ 

Wr,  G,  1!>;  hltctuiroctcc  and  | 

Cliurt-h  ;<r»olicu«,  19,  'JO  i  his  ^ 

p-ftlnlation*  at  theautbot'aauci 

663 


Trade,  mode  of  oouducting,  in  A  fi 


101 


8 
TkM  fly,  67,  -213, 


^^^^^^^^^^^^^^wS^^^^^^^^^^^^^^B 

Tura.  Fju.t#rn.  213;    Central,  2U ; 

WalxnnV,  or  Waremhr,  tri1>c  of  can-    H 

^     Wraicru  or  Tii»  Perro^  21S 

iiitalB,  £>S5                                              ■ 

Bl 

WnRiiRjin   or    mc<licin«    men,  S44 ; 

^njdoA,  conrx  of,  94 

flilhj  war-poiioB  tonoocted  by,  2(tS     _ 

^B^-^^  picuirvHiuci  ftspeet  of,  uid  nur- 

Wagogo  tribe,  24fl ;  vllla^  of,  214      ■ 

^     like  diuactw  of  Uto  people,  240 

WaetaiU  rcgnrdnl  ok  birdN  of  good    ■ 

**  ITpiusn."  or  chiirm,  106 

omen,  483                                          1 

HUKo><>t»>  ^^^0. 163,  S»I  i  PMk,  160 1 
y     Plain,  167 

Wagahha  tribe.  384                             M 

Wagnnda  Iribo,  821                          J 

ITgundariUag?,  3SS 

Wabamba  tribo,  VX                     ^^M 

L'hhn  roiintr^,  geological  inl«re«l  of, 

"  Wwt-a-Wt "  Uiom.  526              "^^M 

eae ;  kiug  oi;  367 

Wajiji  t-ribc,  5S2 ;  lupcrstition,  509 

Ujiji,  mBgDifioence  of  rotiMt  at,  fiSO ; 

Waklmbn  of  Tiira,  ratcality  of,  214 

port  of,  407 

trLb^  'JOfl :  villagea  it.  214 

^GliamagB  tcmtoiy,  tU  bAtitifiil  M- 

Waliwore  IriW,  238 

■    pcct,  403,  l»9 

Wakonongo,  339 

■Ukftwcndl  oomitty.  5S8.  587,  585; 

Wamaojuema,  fondneut  of,  tea  mnr- 

H     "ctnery  of,  SJH 

ketlDg.  403 

■Ckouongo,  53S 

Wami  KiT«r  distinct  from  the  Kin< 

Ckwere,  territory  of,  226 

gani,  229 ;  available  for  conuncrco, 

UbflftlU  districS  n.1 

233 

UUtWDgo,  abtoondlng  «kT«,34!t,A92 

WnngwHiia  enmvan.  108 

Unumpokoni,  fncndlineM  of,  635 

viilaf!e.  219 

CnjOTMlgeri    Rirer,  105,   lU,   123. 

■  tribe,  ftnrmflnilixing  of  thf;  342 

«4T ;  rise  of,  227 ;  VaU*?,  110 

Wariyamvri'xi   tribo,   9,    107:     tlieir 

Vruiidi  Hountuai,  4^ 

iiu]K.T«titio<iii  avcnion  to  unielope 

IJnyfltnwiui  forMt  scuiiery.  btmutj'  of. 

meat,  3(!R;  the  Taiiknw  of  Afnia, 

^m     aSSi  nWMing  of  tlie  utuiie,  516; 
■    territoiT.  213 

G40 

War,  ocnmoil  of,  267 

Warlnro,  tAme  niodn  of  eondnclbf;,  - 

UjikiulA  of  Africa,  WUli  aii^  aWa- 

4»J> 

H^  danM  in.  SH 

Wa-Uuga-Ituga,  354 

■Criiuba,  6T5 

Warnndi  tribe,  555 

Hl)n>»2k  Rimr,  230 

Wawmiidi  tHbc,  9, 1*37               ^^H 

BtJriinbB,  CMnp  al,  668 

Waaausi  en  RuHimi  tiibt^  511        "^^^H 

Utogara  MoutiUlns  12(1,  NS 

Waiojtulilui  territory  and  tribo,  III, 

U»(guiiiia,  Mffriloiy  of,  aS(J 

442 

Ul«t>d«  (UUkc  3^6 

Wa«ben«U,  103. 104 

^-llTtiiia,  Soulheni  nod  Korlliern,  fi37 

^BtJwelaua  Riror,  070 

■^Cynniri,  Magrtnda  Mkali,  or  "  Hot 

Wavlnia  tribe.  »t5 ;  grred  of,  3X4 

Webb,  Capl.  F.  R.,  VA.  ComuI.  hia 

h<<*i<italit)r  and  witrte^r,  3, 12;  17, 

Piold,"  267 

37 

Cyoweli,  Hiranbo  of,  207 

,Mr.,  of  Nowstffltii  Abbey.  431 ; 

L'uivira,  village  in,  867 

rivei  uaiaed  aftei  liim.  451 

B_ 

,  MfH..  40 

HVictorta  Medal  of  the  Hojal  Geo- 

Wago^,  cool  imptidMicc  of  the,  95 

H    graphical  Society  awaided  to  lh« 

Wbindt,  piwl  or.  225 

^^wtbor,  092. 

WildtmeiM,  Afriain,  more  bvounblo 

! 

i 


73B 
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to  the  traveller  than  the  populated 

counlrj,  205 
Wild-boM,  3T2 
WilTBnkum,  »tt«k  on,  282 
Wine,  high  Tilae  ot  in  the  interior, 

25 

Zaiusi bar  city,  tibw  of,  frcm  the  bay, 
harbor, "  Charley't "  lodgiDg-homw, 
3;  chbracter  of  the  streets  and  po- 
pulation, trade,  "  Nari-Moya,"  4  ; 
home  (^  Biihop  Tdmt,  mart  of  the 
interior,  mode  of  commerce  un- 
changed  for  i^es,  G;  population. 


11 ;  lilth  and  onhealthinei 
inertness  induced  by,  17 
of  the  SulUn,  36 

Island,   misconception 

its  character,  1 ;  its  asp 
the  sea,  2 ;  roalariauB  cliw 

Zassi  River  and  villnge,  483 

Zebra,  338 

Zimbizo,  attack  on  the  villa; 

Zimmerman  on  the  benefit  o 
ancombered  raind,  433 

Ziwa,  or  pond,  215 

Ziwani  (pool),  327,  3.^2 

Zogga,  palm  toddy,  487 
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